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FOREWORD 


T all seems a dream now—that time when the 
world went mad. And to recapture the 
atmosphere of those incredible four years is as 
difficult as it is to keep on dreaming when sleep has 
gone. Even the horrors of a nightmare soon pass... . 
But was it a nightmare? It is the fashion now, I 
know, to speak of the horrors of war; to form 
societies for the abolition of soldiers ; generally, in 
fact, to say “‘ Never again.” And from any point of 
view, moral, mental, even physical, it is, I agree, 
impossible to defend war as a means of settling 
disputes between nations. But again I ask—was it 
a nightmare ? 

What are the moments that stick out like land- 
marks in my mind as I look back ? Those of palsied 
fright, when, cowering behind a blade of grass, ears 
numbed with the inferno of noise around, it seemed 
merely a question of seconds before the inevitable 
end? Honestly—I don’t think so. Those of 
intense physical discomfort, when, wet to the skin 
and well nigh frozen to the bone, teeth chattering, 
eyes full of mud, nostrils full of stench, it seemed as 
if the limit of human endurance had been reached ? 
Honestly—I don’t think so. Those when one heard 
suddenly that the fellow whose leg you had pulled 
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two hours before had stopped an odd one in the 
brain’ No: not even those. What then? Let 
me go back, and see if perchance I can recapture, at 
any rate, that thread of the multi-coloured cloth. 

A French farm-house. In a corner of the room a 
stove is glowing red hot. On the table some candles 
stuck in empty bottles gleaming steadily through the 
thick haze of tobacco smoke. Outside—darkness, 
save for a faint flickering light like summer lightning 
low down on the horizon, where the guns mutter 
ceaselessly—the guns which you left that day. Your 
first night out of the line. A perfectly cooked 
omelette has disappeared: on the table, méiradile 
dictu, stands a bottle of port. And over the room 
there broods a feeling of peace, of well being, of 
comfort justly earned. Talk of leave is in the air: 
upstairs a real bed awaits you. But cementing 
everything, crowning everything, the spirit of camar- 
aderie, of good fellowship. 

No nightmare that, but a dream one would only 
too willingly repeat to-day. What has become of it— 
that one-time comradeship ? I laugh now, a little 
bitterly, as 1 read some of the things I wrote then. 
One hoped so much that it would endure: that out 
of the furnace a permanent welding might emerge. 
Has it? True, there are reunion dinners, and 
leagues, and this, that, and the other—all of which in 
their way are good. But the soul of the thing has 
gone. 

Maybe it was too great a price to pay for the 
creation of that soul; but the terrible thing to my 
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mind is that, having paid the price, we have not been 
able to save what we bought from the wreck. 

Was it all, then, wasted ? That isa question which 
each of us must answer for himself. But of one thing 
I am sure. Ifa general answer to it were possible, 
that answer must be given not by politicians or 
lawyers, by clergymen or financiers. It must be 
given by soldiers and sailors and their women, 
for they alone know. And it is to them that I 
humbly dedicate this book. 


THE WAY TO 
THE LAND 


THE WAY TO THE LAND 
I 


T came suddenly when it did come, it may be 
remembered. Every one knew it was coming, 

and yet—it was all so impossible, so incredible. | 
remember Clive Draycott looking foolishly at his 
recall telegram in the club—he had just come home 
on leave from Egypt—and then brandishing it in 
front of my nose. 

‘“My dear old boy,” he remarked peevishly, “ it’s 
out of the question. I’m shooting on the 12th.” 

But he crossed the next day to Boulogne. 


It was a Sunday morning, and Folkestone looked 
just the same as it always did look. Down by the 
Pavilion Hotel the usual crowd of Knuts in very 
tight trousers and very yellow shoes, with suits 
most obviously bought off the peg, wandered about 
with ladies of striking aspect. Occasional snatches 
of conversation, stray gems of wit, scintillated 
through the tranquil August air, and came familiarly 
to the ears of a party of some half-dozen men who 
stood by a pile of baggage at the entrance to the hotel. 

“Go hon, Bill; you hare a caution, not ’arf.” A 
shrill girlish giggle, a playful jerk of the ‘‘ caution’s ” 
arm, a deprecating noise from his manly lips, which 
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may have been caused by bashfulness at the com- 
pliment, or more probably by the unconsumed 
portion of the morning Woodbine, and the couple 
moved out of hearing. 

““T wonder,” said a voice from the group, “ if we 
are looking on the passing of the breed.” 

He was a tall, thin, spare fellow, the man who 
spoke ; and amongst other labels on his baggage 
was one marked Khartoum. His hands were sinewy 
and his face was bronzed, while his eyes, brown and 
deep-set, held in them the glint of the desert places 
of the earth: the mark of the jungle where birds 
flit through the shadows like bars of glorious colour ; 
the mark of the swamp where the ague mists lie dank 
and stagnant in the rays of the morning sun. 

No one answered his remark ; 1t seemed unneces- 
sary, and each was busy with his own thoughts. 
What did the next few days hold in store for the 
world, for England, for him? The ghastly, haunt- 
ing fear that possibly they held nothing for England 
gnawed at men’s hearts. It would be incredible, 
inconceivable ; but impossible things had happened 
before. Many must have felt that fear, but to none 
can it have been quite so personal, so hideously 
personal, as to the officers of the old Army and the 
Navy. To them it was as if their own honour were 
at stake, and I can see now a man opposite me almost 
sobbing with the fury and the shame of it when for 
a while we thought—the worst. But that was later. 


“Time to go on board, gentlemen.” 
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Almost as beings from another world, they passed 
through the noisy throng, so utterly inconsequent, 
so absolutely ignorant and careless. One cannot 
help wondering now just how that throng has 
answered the great call; how many lie in nameless 
graves, with the remnants of Ypres standing sentinel 
to their last sleep; how many have fought and 
cursed and killed in the mud-holes of the Somme; 
how many have chosen the other path, and even 
though they had no skill and aptitude to recommend 
them, are earning now their three and four pounds 
a week making munitions. But they have answered 
the call, that throng and others like them ; they ave 
learned out of the book of life and death ; and perhaps 
the tall man with the bronzed face might find the 
answer to his question could he see England to-day. 
Only he lies somewhere between Fletre and Meteren, 
and beside him are twenty men of his battalion. He 
took it in the fighting before the first battle of 
Ypres. ... 

““T call it a bit steep.” A man in the Indian 
Cavalry broke the silence of the group who were 
leaning over the side watching the coast fade away. 
“In England two days after three years of it, and 
now here we are again. But the sun being over 
the yard-arm—what say you?” 

With one last final look at the blue line astern, 
with one last involuntary thought—“ Is it au revoir, 
or is it good-bye ?”’—they went below. The sun 
was indeed over the yard-arm, and the steward was 
a hospitable lad of cosmopolitan instincts. .. . 
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II 


‘It is impossible to guarantee a ticket to Mar- 
seilles.” So the ticket vendor at Folkestone had 
informed them, and his pessimism was justified by 
future events. 

The fun began at the Gare du Nord. From what 
I have since learned, I have often wished since that 
my mission in life had been to drive a fiacre in Paris 
during the early days of August ’14. A taxi con- 
jures up visions too wonderful to contemplate ; but 
even with the humble horse-bus I feel that I should 
now be able to afford a piano, or whatever it is 
the multi-millionaire munition-man buys without a 
quiver. I might even get the missus a fur coat. 

Every living soul in Paris seemed obsessed with 
the idea of going somewhere else ; and the chances 
of the stranger within their gates approached those 
of an icicle in Hades, as our friends across the water 
would say. Finally, in despair, Draycott rushed 
into the road and seized a venerable flea-bitten 
grey that was ambling along with Monsieur, 
Madame, and all the little olive-branches sitting 
solemnly inside the cab. He embraced Madame, 
he embraced the olive-branches ; finally—in despair 
—I believe he embraced Monsieur. He wept, he 
entreated, he implored them to take him to the Gare 
de Lyon. It was imperative. He would continue 
to kiss them without cessation and in turn, if only 
they would take him and his belongings to the Gare 
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de Lyon. He murmured: “ Anglais—officer an- 
glais ’’ ; he wailed the mystic word, “‘ Mobilisation.” 
Several people who were watching thought he was 
acting for the cinematograph, and applauded loudly ; 
others were convinced he was mad, and called for 
the police. 

But Monsieur—God bless him !|—and Madame— 
God bless her !|—and all the little olive-branches— 
God bless them !|—decided in his favour ; and having 
piled two suit-cases and a portmanteau upon that 
creaking cab, he plunged into the family circle. 

It was very hot ; he was very hot ; they were very 
hot ; and though Draycott confesses that he has done 
that familiar journey between the two stations in 
greater comfort, he affirms that never has he done it 
with a greater sense of elation and triumph. The 
boat train to Marseilles, he reflected complacently ; 
if possible a bath first; anyway, a sleeper, a com- 
fortable dinner, and 

““Parbleu, M’sieur; la Gare de Lyon c’est 
fermée.”” Madame’s voice cut into his reflections. 

As in a dream he extricated himself from to- 
night’s supper and three sticky children, and gazed at 
the station. They were standing six deep around the 
steps—a gesticulating, excited mob; while at the 
top, by the iron railings, a cordon of soldiers kept 
them back. Inside, between the railings and the 
station, there was no one save an odd officer or two 
who strolled about, smoking and talking. 

Mechanically he removed his baggage and dumped 
it in the road ; mechanically he re-kissed the entire 
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party ; he says he even kissed the flea-bitten grey. 
Then he sat down on a suit-case and thought. 

It was perfectly true: the Gare de Lyon was 
shut to all civilians; the first shadow of war had 
come. As if drawn by a magnet the old men were 
there, the men who remembered the last time when 
the Prussian swine had stamped their way across 
the fields of France. Their eyes were bright, their 
shoulders thrown back as they glanced appraisingly 
at the next generation—their sons who would wipe 
out Sedan for ever from the pages of history. 
There was something grimly pathetic and grimly 
inspiring in the presence of those old soldiers: the 
men who had failed through no fault of their 
own. 

“Not again,” they seemed to say; “ for God’s 
sake, not a second time. This time—Victory. 
Wipe it out—that stain.” 

They had failed, true ; but there were others who 
would succeed ; and it was their presence that made 
one feel the unconquerable spirit of France. 


III 


The French officer in charge was polite, but firmly 
non-committal. 

“There is a train which will leave here about 
midnight, we hope. If you can get a seat on i1t—well 
and good. If not——’”’ he shrugged his shoulders 
superbly, and the conversation closed. 

It was a troop train apparently, and in the course 
of time it would arrive at Marseilles—perhaps. It 
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would not be comfortable. ‘‘ Mais, que voulez- 
vous, M’sieur ? c’est la guerre.” 

At first he had not been genial ; but when he had 
grasped the fact that mufti invariably cloaked the 
British officer, en permission, he had become more 
friendly. 

He advised dinner; in these days, as he truly 
remarked, one never knows. Also, what was 
England going to do? 

“ Fight,” Draycott answered promptly, with an 
assurance he did not feel. ‘“‘ Fight, mon Colonel ; 
¢a va sans dire.” 

“C’est bien,” he murmured, and stood up. 
*““'Vive ]’Angleterre.’’ Gravely he saluted, and 
Draycott took off his hat. 

““Mon Colonel, vive la France.” They shook 
hands ; and having once again solemnly saluted one 
another, he took the Frenchman’s advice and went 
in search of dinner. 

In the restaurant itself everything seemed normal. 
To the close observer there was possibly an undue 
proportion of women who did not eat, but who 
watched with hungry, loving eyes the men who were 
with them. Now and again one would look round 
and in her face was the pitiful look of the hunted 
animal ; then ke would speak, and with a smile on 
her lips and a jest on her tongue she would cover a 
heart that seemed like to burst with the agony of it. 
Inexorably the clock moved on: the finger of fate 
that was to take him from her. They had quarrelled, 
sans doute—who has not? there had been days when 
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they had not spoken. He had not been to her all 
that he might have been, but... But—he was 
her man. 

And now he was going ; in half an hour her Pierre 
was going to leave her. For him the bustle and 
glamour of the unknown ; for her—the empty chair, 
the lonely house, and her thoughts. Dear God ! 
but war is a bad thing for the women who stop 
behind.... 

And on Draycott’s brain a tableau is stamped 
indelibly, just a little tableau he saw that night in 
the restaurant of the Gare de Lyon. They came, 
the three of them, up the flight of steps from the 
seething station below, into the peace and quiet of 
the room, and a roar of sound swept in with them 
as the doors swung open. Threading their way 
between the tables, they stopped just opposite to 
where he sat, and instinctively he turned his head 
away. For her the half-hour was over, her Pierre 
had gone; and it 1s not given to a man to look on 
a woman’s grief save with a catching in the throat 
and a pricking in the eyes. It is so utterly terrible 
in its overwhelming agony at the moment, so 
absolutely final; one feels so helpless. 

The little boy clambered on to a chair and sat 
watching his mother gravely ; a grey-haired woman 
with anxious eyes held one of her hands clasped tight. 
And the girl—she was just a girl, that’s all—sat dry- 
eyed and rigid, staring, staring, while every now and 
then she seemed to whisper something through lips 
that hardly moved. 
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‘““Maman,”’ a childish voice piped out. “* Maman.” 
He solemnly extended a small and grubby hand 
towards her. 

Slowly her head came round, her eyes took him 
in—almost uncomprehendingly ; she saw the childish 
face, the little dirty hand, and suddenly there came 
to her the great gift of the Healer. 

“Oh ! mon bébé, mon pauv’ p’tit bébé!” She 
picked him up off the chair and, clutching him in her 
arms, put her face on his head and sobbed out her 
heart. 

““Come on.” Draycott got up suddenly and 
turned to the man he was dining with. ‘ Let’s go.” 
They passed close to the table, and the fat waiter, 
wiping his eyes on a dinner napkin, and the grey- 
haired woman leaning gently over her, were talking 
inlowtones. They seemed satisfied as they watched 
the sobbing girl; and they were people of under- 
standing. “‘ Pauvre petite,’ muttered the waiter 
as they passed. “Mon Dieu! quelle vache de 
guerre.” 

““My God!” said Draycott, as they went down 
the steps. ‘‘I didn’t realise before what war meant 
to a woman. And we shall never realise what it 
means to our own women. We only see them before 
wego. Never after.” 


Iv 


Half an hour. later he encountered Monsieur le 
Colonel once again, and suggested that they should 
split a bottle of wine together if he could spare the 
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time. It was then nine o'clock, and the three hours 
till midnight loomed uninviting. His only hope, as 
he told him, was that the train at present standing 
at the platform was not going to be typical of the 
one he was to embark on. It seemed to be of endless 
length, and presented a most enticing spectacle. 
Four fortunates in each compartment had got the 
racks, otherwise the passengers stood : on the foot- 
boards, in the corridors, on the seats. If any one 
opened a door the pressure was such that at least six 
people fell on to the platform, and in one carriage a 
small poi/u was being squeezed through the open 
window. In the end he went—suddenly like a cork 
out of a bottle, and the human mass closed up behind 
him. 

Draycott laughed, the Colonel laughed, and went 
on laughing. He laughed unrestrainedly, even as 
a man who enjoys a secret jest. At last, with some 
difficulty, he controlled his mirth. 

““Monsieur,” he remarked gravely, but with 
twinkling eyes, “‘ I fear your hopes are ill-founded. 
This és the midnight train.” 

““ Under those circumstances,” Draycott mur- 
mured, with a ghastly attempt at mirth, “‘ the wine 
is off. I must go and secure my sleeping-berth.” 

Have you ever seen a fly-paper which has come 
to the end of a perfect day ” ? Lumps of glutinous 
flies drop off on one’s head, and still it seems as full 
as ever. It was the same with that train. Lumps 
of Frenchmen, permanently welded together, fell out 
periodically, unstuck themselves, and departed, only 
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to return in a few moments with the long thin loaves 
of France and bottles of wine. Sometimes they got 
in again, sometimes they didn’t—but they were 
happy, those poilus. What matter anything, bar 
killing the Boche ? And that was the only thing in 
the air that night... . 

In every carriage it was the same, until suddenly 
there came salvation. A horse-box, with two horses 
in it and some grooms singing the Marseillaise, 
loomed out of the darkness, and into it the fed-up 
wanderer hurled his bag. Yet again did he embrace 
every one, including the horses ; and then, overcome 
with his labours, he sank into a corner and laughed. 
And it was only when they had been under way for 
two hours that he remembered his two other bags 
sitting alone and forlorn at the Gare de Lyon... . 

It was a great journey that. The heat was swel- 
tering, and they stopped at every station between 
Paris and Marseilles—generally twice, because the 
train was too long for the platform. And at every 
station the same programme was repeated. Com- 
pletely regardless of the infuriated whistles and toots 
of the French conductors, absolutely unmindful of 
the agonised shouts of “‘ En voiture, en voiture ! 
Montez, messieurs, le train part,” the human freight 
unloaded itself and made merry. As far as they 
were concerned, let the train “ part.” It never did, 
and the immediate necessity was the inner man. 
But it was all very nerve-racking. 

At times there were forty Frenchmen in the truck, 
at others none. Whether they fell off or were pushed 
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Draycott knew not : they simply occurred—periodi- 
cally. One man disappeared for five hours, and then 
came back again ; possibly he was walking to stretch 
his legs ; there was plenty of time. But to those who 
travel in trains de luxe, let me recommend a journey 
in a cattle-truck, where, if one is lucky, one gets a 
front seat, and sits on the floor with legs dangling 
over the side; a bottle of wine in one hand, a loaf 
of bread in the other, and a song when the spirit is 
in one. No breathless rushing through space: just 
a gentle amble through the ripening corn, with the 
poppies glinting red and the purple mountains in the 
distance ; with a three days’ growth on one’s chin 
and an amalgamation of engine soots and dust on 
one’s face that would give a sand storm off the desert 
points and a beating. That is the way to travel, 
even if the journey lasts from Sunday night to 
Tuesday evening, and a horse occasionally stamps 
on your face. And even so did Clive Draycott, 
Captain of “‘ Feet,” go to the great war... . 


Vv 


Marseilles has always been a town of mystery— 
the gateway of the East. Going from it one leaves 
European civilisation—if such a thing can be said to 
exist to-day—and steps into the unknown. Coming 
to it through that appalling Gulf of Lyons, beside 
which the dreaded Bay of Biscay seems like the 
proverbial duck-pond, Notre Dame de la Garde 
holds out a welcoming hand, and breathes of fast 
trains and restaurant cars, and London. It is the 
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town of tongues, the city of nations. It is not 
French ; it is universal. 

And never can Marseilles have been so universal 
as in the early days of August 1914. Usually a port 
of call only, then it was a terminus. Theships came 
in, but did not leave: there seemed to be a con- 
sensus of opinion amongst skippers that the Goeben 
was a nasty thing to meet alone on a dark night. 
And so the overcrowded docks filled up with wait- 
ing vessels, while Lascars and Levantine Greeks, 
Cingalese and Chinamen, jostled one another in the 
cafés. 

The other jostlers were principally Americans of 
fabulous wealth: at least as they thronged the 
shipping offices they said so. Also they were very 
angry, which is where they differed from the Cinga- 
lese and Chinamen, who liked Marseilles and prayed 
to remain for ever. But the Americans desired to 
return to God’s own country—they and their wives 
and their sons and daughters; moreover, they ex- 
pressed their desire fluently and frequently. There 
is something stupendous about an American mag- 
nate insisting on his rights on a hot day, when he 
can’t get them. . . . It cheers a man up when he is 
waiting and wondering—and England is still silent. 

It was just as Draycott had made the unpleasant 
discovery that no longer did the weekly boat run 
from Marseilles to Tunis and thence to Malta, and 
was debating on the rival merits of a journey through 
Italy, and thence by Syracuse to the island of goats ; 
or a journey through Spain to Gibraltar, and thence 
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by sea—with luck, that a railway magnate entered 
and gave his celebrated rendering of a boiler explo- 
sion. It appeared—when every one had partially 
recovered—that he was the proud possessor of ten 
francs and three sous. He also admitted to a wife 
suffering from something with a name that hurt, and 
various young railway magnates of both sexes. It 
transpired that the ten francs and three sous had been 
laboriously collected from his mézage only that 
morning; that the youngest hopeful had wept 
copiously on losing her life’s savings ; and further, 
that it was the limit of his resources. He had letters 
of credit, or something dangerous of that sort, to the 
extent of a few million ; he was prepared to buy the 
whole one-donkey country by a stroke of the pen, but 
—in hard cash—he had ten francs and three sous. ... 

It was pathetic; it was dreadful. An American 
multi-millionaire, one of those strange beings of 
whom one reads, who corner tin-tacks and things, 
and ruin or make thousands with a word, reduced 
to ten francs and three sous. 

For not another cent piece did America’s pride 
obtain ; not another sou to add to the three. Politely, 
firmly, a harassed clerk shooed him away. No, he 
could not tell him when the next boat would sail— 
perhaps to-morrow, perhaps in a fortnight. He did 
not know, and he did not care how he proposed to 
live during that period, and he had no intention of 
furnishing him with any money to do it with. He 
had definite orders from his firm; no cheques 
cashed under any circumstances whatever. He was 
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sorry the gentleman didn’t like Marseilles, or war, 
or France, or him personally; he regretted deeply 
that the gentleman’s wife liked peaches with every 
meal, and hoped he’d manage all right on his ten 
francs ; he And then came the interruption. 

They crowded to the door, and watched them 
coming. Occasionally a cheer rang out, but for the 
most part they came in silence, passing through the 
ranks of people that lined the road each side. Half- 
way down the column a band blared forth, and every 
now and then the Colonel in front lifted his right 
hand gravely in a salute. They were small men, the 
poilus of that regiment ; but they marched well, with 
a swing, and the glint of white teeth. Sometimes 
they waved a greeting to a girl on the footpath, 
and she would smile back, or throw them a flower 
orakiss. And like a ripple going down the lines of 
spectators, men took off their hats suddenly. The 
Colours were passing. .. . 

Almost dazedly the American took off his hat as 
the ripple reached him ; then he put it on again and 
turned to Draycott. 

“* Hell !’’ he remarked tersely, “and I’ve been 
worryin’ over a ten-franc note. I guess I feel a bit 
small.” He turned and followed the regiment, with 
his hands deep in his pockets, and his shoulders 
squared. 





vi 


It came through the following afternoon—the 
news they had been waiting for; and now for a 
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certain period the curtain of discretion must be 
drawn. I gather that Draycott has dim recollections 
of a stout field officer endeavouring to stand on a 
small marble-topped table, with a glass of beer in 
each hand. He was making a speech—chiefly in 
Hindustani—to the frenzied mob of cheering 
Frenchmen around him. Then he came to the point 
when the best people say “ Vive la France!” He 
remembered he had a hat on; he remembered he 
ought to take it off; he did. The only thing he 
forgot was the beer. But as he said later when they 
sorted him out, it was an old suit, and England 
didn’t declare war every day. . 

The following night they left in an ancient 
cargo boat, skippered by the type of man who has 
since made our mercantile marine the glory of the 
world. His job was to get his peculiarly odoriferous 
cargo home to his owners as soon as possible ;_be- 
yond that he either failed or refused to look. The 
entire German Navy might have been waiting outside 
for all he cared; he merely consumed a little more 
whisky, and conducted morning prayers. He would 
give them no assurance ; they went at their own risk, 
but, if the boat got there, he would land them at 
Gibraltar. And having thought the matter over, 
and realised that firstly a journey through Italy 
might result in their being kept as prisoners of war ; 
secondly, that a journey through Spain would prob- 
ably take a fortnight at least; and thirdly, that 
any way they could do neither as they could get no 
money, Draycott and his friends embarked with the 
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patent manure, and watched the lights of Marseilles 
growing fainter and fainter till they dropped below 
the horizon astern. 

It was an uneventful voyage, and never for one 
hour after the first day were they out of sight of land. 
It was the only concession the skipper would make 
for the safety of his boat ; and so they jogged along 
at a peaceful ten knots and watched the sun set each 
evening in a blaze of golden glory over the rocky 
coast of Spain. For the first time since leaving 
England a week before, they were able to think. In 
the rush to Paris, in the horse-box to Marseilles, in 
Marseilles itself, they had been too busy. Besides, 
they were outsiders. ... 

Now, England was in it; the thing which they 
had known in their hearts was coming, ever since a 
kindly senior subaltern had first taken it upon himself 
to shape their destinies, had actually come. And 
bitterest thought of all—shey were not there. 

“It can’t last more than three months.” A 
pessimistic garrison gunner from Malta, who was 
playing patience, cheated savagely. “I tell you no 
European country could stand it.” Undoubtedly 
the fatuous drivel of certain writers had influenced 
even the Army itself. “* Peace will be declared 
before Christmas. An’ I'll have sat on that cursed 
island, and whenever I see a ship I'd like to poop at, 
the searchlight will go out, an’ I'll be bitten by sand 
flies.’” He glared morosely at Draycott; until, 
suddenly, a dawning look of joy spread over his face. 
“It’s coming out. I swear it’s coming out!” 
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‘*'You cheated,” remarked an onlooker cruelly. 
‘IT saw you with my own eyes.” 

It was then that he burst into tears... . 

Shut off as they were from the outside world—the 
old tramp had no wireless—they could only wonder, 
and wait, fuming with impatience. What had hap- 
pened ? Had the fleets met? Had the wonderful 
day which the German Navy was popularly supposed 
to be living for—had it arrived? And if it had— 
what had been the result? ‘They could only lean 
over the stern and try and grasp the one monu- 
mental fact—war. And what did it hold in 
store? ... 

Visions of forlorn hopes, visions of glory, visions 
of the glamour of war rose unbidden in their minds. 
And then, when they had got as far as that, the smell 
of that patent manure obtruded itself once again, 
and the dreamers of honours to come passed sadly 
down the gangway to the Levantine villain who pre- 
sided over the vermouth and the gin. Which might 
be taken as the text for a sermon on things as they 
are. In this war it is the patent manure and the 
vermouth which dominate the situation as far as the 
fighters, at any rate, are concerned. The talkers 
may think otherwise, may prate of soul-stirring 
motives, and great ideals. But for the soldiers, life 
is a bit too grim and overpowering for gloss. After 
a spell they come for their vermouth, for something 
to help nerves a trifle jangled, something to give a 
contrast to stark reality, and having had it they go 
back again to the patent manure ; while the onlookers 
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see visions and dream dreams. I suppose it’s a fair 
division of labour!... 


VII 


It was the distinguished-looking gentleman in blue 
who came alongside just after they dropped anchor 
at the Rock, who brought the glorious news. He 
ascended the gangway with great dignity, and dis- 
appeared into some secret place with the skipper. 
After some delay and a slight commotion, various 
flags were hoisted, and he majestically appeared 
again. It seemed that the hoisting of the flags had 
apparently been successful. Suspicion had been 
averted by this simple act ; there was no longer any 
danger of being made a target for enthusiastic 
gunners. And, what was more to the point, the 
distinguished gentleman was now free to impart his 
great tidings. 

“The German fleet, gentlemen,” he remarked 
genially, “‘ has ceased to exist.” 

‘Who said so?” asked a doubting voice. 

“* It 1s in all the Spanish papers.’’ ‘The Admiral, 
or whatever he was, eyed the speaker compassion- 
ately. ‘‘ A great action has taken place in the North 
Sea; we have lost nineteen big ships in addition to 
destroyers, and the German fleet is wiped out.” 

““It doesn’t seem good enough, does it ?”’ mur- 
mured a graceless member of the group. 

“ But if it’s really authentic ?”’ Draycott turned 
to him doubtfully. ‘‘ And there must be something 
in it if it’s in all the Spanish papers.” 

Bs 
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‘‘On the contrary,’’ returned the graceless one. 
‘It is precisely that fact that makes me believe there 
is nothing in it.” 

The remark seemed conclusive ; and yet so detailed 
was the information all over Gib, so definite the lists 
of vessels sunk on each side, that even intelligent 
Scorps—as the inhabitants of the place are known— 
were impressed. Strangely enough, exactly the 
same detailed lists, with just sufficient difference to 
make them credible, were in all the Italian papers at 
the same time—though this only transpired later. 

At the moment nothing much mattered but the 
time of the next boat going East: it was their own 
little personal future that counted. A naval battle 
—yes, perhaps ; nineteen ships down—the German 
fleet as well; fifty or sixty thousand men—gone, 
finished, wiped out. And yet it was the next boat 
they wanted to know about. 

Callous—I think not; merely a total incapability 
to realise a thing so stupendous. It has been the 
same all through the war; the tragedies have been 
too big for human minds to grasp. It is the little 
things that tell; the isolated thumb-nail impressions 
that live in one’s mind, and will go with us to the 
grave. The one huddled form lying motionless in 
the shell-hole, with its staring, sightless eyes; the 
one small, but supreme sacrifice: that is the thing 
which hits—hits harder than the Lusitania, or any 
other of the gigantic panels of the war. The pin- 
pricks we feel; the sledge hammer merely stuns. And 
the danger is that those who have felt the pin-pricks 
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may confuse them with the sledge hammer; 
may lose the right road in the bypaths of personal 
emotion. War means so infinitely much to the 
individual ; the individual means so infinitely little 
to war. Only it is sometimes hard to remember 
that simple fact... . 


VIII 


It was from the top of the Rock that they watched 
their evil-smelling boat depart, to plug on northward 
up the home trail, unperturbed by naval battles or 
rumours thereof. And it was from the top of the 
Rock they first saw the smoke of the P. and O., out- 
ward bound, on which they were destined to com- 
plete the journey. Below lay the bay, dotted with 
German and Austrian ships caught on the high seas 
at the outbreak of war ; a destroyer was going half- 
speed towards the Atlantic ; a cruiser lay in dock, her 
funnels smoking placidly. Out towards Algeciras an 
American battleship, with her peculiar steel trellis 
turrets, was weighing anchor ; and in the distance, 
across the Straits, Africa, rugged and inhospitable, 
shimmered in the heat haze of an August day. 

“So long.” The gunner subaltern waved a weary 
hand from his point of vantage, where he was 
inspecting life with a telescope. ‘‘ There’s your 
barge, but she won’t leave till to-morrow. If this 
goes on for much longer, my nerves will give way 
under the strain. ‘The excitement is too great.” 

It appears that Draycott had forebodings even 
before he got on board that P. and O. Since then she 
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has become almost historic amongst those of the 
Regular Army whose abode at the beginning of the 
war was overseas. Save for the fact that no one was 
playing the harmonium, or any other musical in- 
strument, the appearance of her decks as they came 
alongside was reminiscent of one of those delightful 
pleasure steamers on which one may journey, at 
comparatively small cost, up and down the Thames. 
A seething mob of people, almost exclusively com- 
posed of the male sex, glared furiously at them and 
one another—but principally at them—as they came 
up the gangway, and departed in search of the purser. 
All the stairs down to the dining saloon were 
occupied by morose passengers, and an enlivening 
altercation was in progress between two elderly 
gentlemen of ferocious aspect anent the remnants 
of what had once been a cushion. A mild-looking 
being, closely clutching a tired deck-chair, was 
descending to the dining saloon, where infuriated 
men were loudly thumping the tables. 

“* Good heavens, gentlemen ! what do you want ?” 
A haggard purser peered at them from his office. 
‘ Berths !’’ He broke into a shout of maniacal 
laughter, and then pulled himself together. “‘ The 
fourteenth stair leading to the engine-room is not 
taken, but there’s an exhaust pipe passes under it, 
and it becomes too hot to siton. There is room for 
two in a coal bunker which should be empty by 
to-night ; otherwise, the hold, if you can find room.” 

“But what’s all the trouble,” they queried 
peevishly. “ Surel 7 
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“Trouble |’ The purser swallowed hard. “ We 
have on board eighty-four generals, two hundred and 
twenty colonels, and one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-one what-nots of junior rank. They have 
all been recalled from leave ; they have all come by 
this boat. The eighteenth breakfast is now being 
served—perhaps.”’ With a dreadful cry he seized 
the brandy bottle, while they faded slowly and sadly 
away. There are things too terrible for contem- 
plation.... 

It was a wonderful trip—that final stage to the 
Half Way House of Malta. There was the dreadful 
incident of the short-sighted subaltern who got into 
a full Colonel’s bed by mistake, when that worthy 
officer had just gone down on four no trumps re- 
doubled. In vain to point out the similarity of 
engine-room gratings—in vain to plead short sight. 
The subsequent scene lingered in the memory for 
days. 

There was the case of the sleep walker, who got 
loosed in the hold, and ambled heavily over four 
hundred infuriated human sardines, till he finally 
fell prostrate into what was apparently the abode of 
spare china. 

Last but not least there was the dreadful Case 
of the Major-General’s Bath. Of this Draycott 
speaks first hand ; he, personally, was an awe-struck 
spectator. Now the question of baths on that boat 
was not one to be trifled with. The queue for the 
pit of a popular play was as nothing to the procession 
that advanced to the bath in the morning. And the 
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least penalty for sharp practice with regard to one’s 
turn was death. 

Into the bathroom, then, prepared for him by a 
perspiring Lascar, the Major-General stepped. At 
the time Draycott did not know he was a Major- 
General: he was just a supreme being resplendent 
in a green silk dressing-gown. ‘The door closed, 
only to open again at once. 

‘* T have forgotten my sponge,” he announced. “‘ I 
shall not be a moment.” He gazed directly at 
Draycott, who bowed, choking slightly. It was 
inconceivable to imagine that the resplendent one 
thought he might—to put it in the vulgar tongue— 
pinch his bath. By nature he was a timorous in- 
dividual, and that green dressing-gown—ye gods ! 
perish the thought. 

It was while he waited humbly that the catastrophe 
occurred. Advancing magnificently came a second 
being, still more resplendent, in a purple dressing- 
gown ; and he was complete, with towel, sponge, and 
soap. His eye would have impaled a London 
taxi-driver, and, scenting trouble, the Lascar made 
himself scarce. 

‘It is preposterous to keep people waiting in this 
manner,” he boomed ; “ perfectly monstrous.” The 
next moment the door was shut and bolted, and 
Draycott followed the Lascar’s example—just in 
time: green dressing-gown was returning with his 
sponge. In official parlance, a general action seemed 
imminent... . 

It opened with the crash of heavy artillery in the 
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shape of strange and loud expletives of an Indian 
nature, to be followed immediately by an attack 
in force on the hostile position. This resulted in a 
sanguinary repulse, and the attacking party hopped 
round, apparently in pain, nursing a stubbed toe. 
The temporary set-back, however, seemed only to 
raise the morale of the force; and after a further 
heavy bombardment of a similar nature to the one 
before, a succession of blows were delivered in rapid 
succession at all points along the front, which 
suddenly gave way and the victor was precipitated in 
some confusion, but triumphant, upon the floor of 
the captured position. 

How true it is, that great utterance of our hand- 
books on war! “‘ Every leader must bear in mind 
the necessity of immediately consolidating a newly 
won position, in order to resist the counter-attack 
of the enemy, which sooner or later is bound to be 
launched.” 

In this case it was distinctly sooner. With a loud 
shout the defending troops arose from a recumbent 
position—to wit, the bath—and with deadly accuracy 
launched the contents of a large bucket of hot water 
upon the still prostrate foe. 

‘What is the meaning of this monstrous intru- 
sion?” The battle cry of the purples rang through 
the quivering air. 

“You s’scoundrel ! you impudent s’scoundrel |” 

With a loud spluttering noise the greens got up and 
assumed a belligerent attitude. “‘ You m’miserable 
villain! that is my bath. How d’dare you—how 
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d’dare you—throw w'water over me. D’do you 
know what I am, sir? I am a Major-General, sir, 
and I shall report your infamous c’conduct to the 
captain.” 

‘‘ And I, sir,”” howled his opponent, “ will have 
you put in irons; I will have you chained to the 
crow’s-nest if they have oneon board. Keel-hauled 
sir, amongst the barnacles and things. I, sir, I am 
a Lieutenant-General.” 

Draycott was still slightly dazed when he landed 
in Malta. 


Ix 


Thus did he reach the Half Way House on his 
journey to the Land; and at that Half Way House 
he was destined to remain for a short space. It 
may be that there is a harder school than forced 
inaction ; if so, I have no desire to become a pupil. 
“Those are your orders; there is nothing more 
to be said.’’ Only too true; there ¢s nothing 
more to be said—but thinking is a different 
matter... . 

And what brush can paint the indescribable long- 
ing of those who were fitted for it, who were trained 
in its ways, to get to their goal—to get to the Land of 
Promise. For it was a Land of Promise ; it was the 
land of the regular soldier’s dreams. And in those 
days there was no thought of the dream becoming a 
nightmare. . 

So Clive Draycott and those with him, 1n that little 
rocky outpost of Empire, carried on as cheerfully as 
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a wet sirocco wind and an ever-present heart-burn- 
ing to be in France would allow, and waited for 
deliverance. 

Perhaps they suffered more acutely than even 
those who were in the Great Retreat. Out of it, as 
they thought, out of it. Would they ever be able to 
hold up their heads again ° 

And then the worst thing of all: that awful day 
when the news came through—the news which 
England got one Sunday. Fellows kept it from the 
men as far as they could; they covered up places on 
the map with their hand, unostentatiously; and 
when they had found Compiégne they folded the 
map up, and told the men everything was well. It 
was that evening that Draycott and a pal watched the. 
sun go down over Gozo from St. Paul’s Bay, where 
the statue stands in the sea, and the shallow blue 
water ripples against the white sandstone. 

“My God |! it can’t be true!” His companion 
turned to him, and his eyes were tired. ‘‘ It can’t be 
true. We're b——” And his lips would not frame 
the word. 

Only, in their hearts they knew it was true; and 
in their hearts a dreadful hopelessness wormed its 
bitter way. But crushing it down there was another 
feeling—stronger and more powerful. England could 
not be beaten, would not be beaten; the thing was 
impossible, unbelievable. Triumphant it arose, that 
great certainty. It arose then, and has never died 
since, though at times the sky has been black and 
the storm clouds ominous. They knew that all 
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would be well; and now—after three years—all is 
well. Their faith has been justified, the faith of the 
men who waited their call to the work. Only a 
small proportion remain to see that justification with 
their own eyes; the Land has claimed the rest. 
Ypres, the Marne, Neuve Chapelle, Festubert— 
names well-nigh forgotten in the greater battles of to- 
day—in each and all of them the seed of “a con- 
temptible little Army ”’ has been sown. Thus it was 
ordained in the Book of Fate. 

But at the moment there were just two men, sick 
of heart, watching the sun, in a blaze of golden glory, 
setting over Gozo... . 


x 


Draycott’s deliverance from the Half Way House 
came in three or four weeks. With the men swarm- 
ing in the rigging, and the Territorials who had come 
to replace them cheering from the shore, the trans- 
port moved slowly down the Grand Harbour past 
the French and British warships that lay at anchor. 
It would indeed be pleasing to record the fact that 
the departing warriors sang patriotic songs concern- 
ing their country’s greatness ; and that the officers 
with a few well-chosen words improved the shining 
hour, and pointed the moral of the great Entente 
with special reference to the warships around them, 
But being a truthful—or, shall we say, comparatively 
truthful—historian, I regret that it cannot be 
done. 

Such songs as did rise above the medley of catcalls 
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and gibes of a dark nature which passed in playful 
badinage between the sister services were of a nature 
exclusively frivolous ; and the conversation of such 
officers as were not consuming the midday cocktail 
consisted entirely of a great thankfulness that they 
had seen the last of an abominable island, and 
a fervent prayer that they would never see it 
again. 

The relief of it—the blessed relief! They would 
be in time for the end of the show any way, which 
was something. ‘They were not going to miss it all ; 
they would be able to look their pals in the face after 
it was over. A few, it is true, shook their heads and 
communed together in secret places: a paltry few, 
who looked serious, and spoke of a long war and a 
bloody war such as had never been thought of. 
Avaunt pessimism ! war was war, and a damned 
good show at the best of times for those who were 
trained to its ways. The Germans had asked for it 
for years, and now they had got it—and serve ’em 
right. A good sporting show, and with any luck 
they would get the fag end of the hunting at home 
after peace was declared. 

Thus it was, nearly three years ago; thus it has 
been, with slight modifications, ever since. A nation 
of sportsmen going merrily forth, with the ideal of 
sport as their guide, to fight a nation of swine, with 
the ideal of fouling as theirs. And so the world wags 
on in its funny old way, while the gods laugh, and 
laugh, and laugh... . 
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xI 


On the boat Draycott hardly realised. For the 
first week of the three he spent in England he hardly 
realised—he was too excited. He was going out; 
that was all that mattered; until one morning his 
eyes were opened to his personal case. It is easy 
to see things where others are concerned; but in 
one’s own case... . 

He was at home on three days’ leave, and the girl 
was there too. 

“Good Lord!” he remarked at _ breakfast; 
“Jerry Thornton gone too.”’ His eye was running 
down the casualty list. “Whole battalion must 
have taken it in the neck—five officers killed, four- 
teen wounded. I wish to heaven He looked 
up, and the words died away on his lips. 

““T didn’t realise what war meant to women.” 
His remarks at the Gare de Lyon hit him like a 
blow. For he had seen the look in the girl’s eyes ; 
he had seen the look in his mother’s. Blotted out 
at once, it is true; effaced the instant they had 
realised he was watching them ; but—too late. He 
had seen. 

“Was that Major Thornton, dear?’’ His mother 
was speaking. ‘‘ Theonewhoshotso well?” Her 
voice was casual; her acting superb. And God |! 
how they can act—these women of ours. 

For a moment something stuck in his throat. He 
saw just such another breakfast room, with a woman 
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staring with dull eyes at the laconic name in the 
paper: a name which so baldly confirmed the wire 
she had had three days before. Stunned, still dazed 
by the shock, she sat silently, apathetically ; as yet 
she could hardly feel the blow which Fate had dealt 
her. In time perhaps ; just now—well, it couldn’t 
be; there must be some mistake. Other men had 
died—true; but—not hers. He was different ; 
there must be some mistake. ... 

For each and every name in that list Clive Dray- 
cott of a sudden realised the same thing was occur- 
ring. And then he saw it—personally ; he felt it— 
personally. He realised that it concerned him— 
personally. ‘Those other women had looked, just as 
had his mother and the girl, a few weeks ago. Those 
other women had laughed and joked and asked casual 
questions to cover their true feelings, just the same. 
Those other women had been through it all and 
‘We only see them before we go—never after.”’ In 
the theatre, at the restaurant, playing the fool with 
us, dancing with us—then we see them ; afterwards 
—when the train has gone and we are looking out of 
the window or talking with the man opposite, then, 
we do notseethem. And itis justas well. ‘Mon 
Dieu! Quelle vache de guerre.” ... 

Something of all this did Draycott feel at that 
moment; something which caught him and shook 
him and mocked him. Something which whis- 
pered, ‘‘ You ass, you wretched ass! You think it’s 
you who will suffer ; you think it’s you who will be 
acclaimed a hero. Fool! Your sufferings, your 
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achievements, whether you live or die, are as nothing 
to those of these two women. You may wear the 
cross for a moment’s heroism: they bear it all 
the time. And they get no praise; they just 
endure.”’... 

Yes ; something like that struck him for the first 
time as being personally applicable to himself. And 
having looked thoughtfully out of the window for a 
moment, he laughed gently, and then he spoke. 

‘* That’s the fellow,” he remarked quietly. ‘‘ An’ 
if the tea ain’t cold I'll take another dish. Three 
glasses of the old man’s port, Dolly, is enough. I 
had four last night.” 


XII 


A week later he sat in a mud bath at Havre, which 
went by the name of a rest camp; the Way: to the 
Land was nearly trodden. ‘Thousands of others had 
sat in that glutinous mud before him ; hundreds of 
thousands were destined to do so after. And each 
and all of them were thinking men ; wondering 1n a 
greater or less degree according to the size and 
activity of their grey matter what it was all about. 
To some the Unknown gave the prospect of sport, 
and they thanked their stars they were nearly there ; 
to some it gave the prospect of Duty, and they 
trusted they would not fail. With some the fear of 
the future blotted out their curiosity ; with others 
curiosity left no room for fear. But in every case 
they had something to think about—even if it were 
only the intense discomfort of their surroundings. 
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And in every case the woman over the water had— 
nothing. 

By cattle trucks and carriages, by so-called fast 
trains and unabashed troop trains they left in batches 
big and small; and others came and filled the gaps. 
The Land was calling ; the Seed must not be delayed. 


“You'll have to wait till it’s dark.” A weary 
Quartermaster, wandering through Ypres, met Dray- 
cott and stopped. ‘‘ Thank God! you’ve come. 
We’ve got three officers left and a hundred and 
twenty men.” 

‘Where are they ?”? he demanded. ‘“‘ How shall 
I find them ?”’ 

““'Very likely you won’t.” The other laughed 
mirthlessly. “I'll take you up to-night—we walk 
the last bit to the trenches. Ifa flare goes up— 
stand still; there’s no other rule.” 

“'You’re about done in, Seymour,”’ said Draycott, 
watching him keenly. ‘‘ What’s the trouble ?” 

“ The trouble is Hell.” The Quartermaster passed 
his hand wearily over his forehead. ‘‘ Utter, abso- 
lute, complete—Hell. The boys have been in the 
front line for twenty-one days; and ’’—he spoke 
with a sudden dreadful earnestness—“ the end is 
not far off.” 

““My God |” muttered Draycott, “ is it as bad as 
that?” 


No trenches, no dugouts, no reserves. Ceaseless 
German attacks, rain, mud, death. And then, three 
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or four days of icy coldness, with the bitter Arctic 
wind cutting the sodden, tired, breaking men like a 
knife. Fighting every hour, with rifles and bayonets 
and fists—sleepless, tired out, finished. Only a 
spirit which made possible the impossible supported 
them; only the glory of their traditions held the 
breaking line of Old Contemptibles tothe end. And 
at the end—they died... . 

But their spirit lives on, undimmed, untarnished. 
It is the spirit of the New Armies—the Civilian 
Armies of Britain. They were training back in 
England when Clive Draycott went to the Land ; 
they were learning the message of the old Regulars 
from New Zealand to Yukon. It is not learned in a 
day—that message: there is much watering and 
weeding to do before the seed can reach perfection, 
but the Land would not wait. ... It was greedy 
then—as now; the only difference was the amount 
of grain available. And when Clive Draycott went 
to it there was very little. To God Almighty the - 
praise. What there was, was very good. 


SEVEN STORIES 


I: A DAY OF PEACE 


7 Ro the fourteenth morning in succession I 

rise to a point of order. Why is there no 
marmalade?” The Doctor glared round the 
breakfast table. ‘“‘I perceive a pot of unhealthy- 
looking damson, and a tin of golden syrup, the 
greater part of which now adorns the infant’s face. 
Why is there no marmalade ?”’ 

“ Could I remind you that there is a war on, two 
miles up the road, my splay-footed bolus-booster ? ”’ 
With a grand rolling of his R’s, the man who had 
driven a railway through the Rocky Mountains, and 
who now boasted the badges of a subaltern in His 
Majesty’s Corps of Royal Engineers, let drive. 
“Ye come to live with us much against our will, 
because you’re a poor homeless wanderer——” 

‘‘ All dressed up and nowhere to go,’’ broke in 
the Doctor mournfully. 

“You come to live with us, I say,’’ went on the 
Scotchman, “and then do nothing but criticise our 
food and our morals.” 

““ Heaven knows they both need it. Pass me 
what’s left of the syrup, little one. Scrape the rest 
of it off your chin, my cherub, and wrap it up in a 
handkerchief and take it up to the trenches with you.” 

“You're vewy wude.” The junior subaltern 
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adjusted the balance in the matter of the letter R 
with the Scotchman. ‘Two months ago he had been 
at home—in peace time he would still have been at 
school. But of such mixtures is the present British 
Army made. “ It’s my face.” 

As a statement of fact, the remark left nothing to 
be desired; as a statement of expediency, when 
other infants were present, the same cannot be said. 
Words, in fact, were trembling on the tongue of a 
veteran of six months when the C.O. came suddenly 
into the room. 

“ Bring me an egg,” he shouted to the mess 
waiter in the kitchen next door. ‘“‘ Listen to this, 
my bonnie boys.” He produced a paper from his 
coat pocket and sat down at the table. ‘‘ Secret. 
A large object has fallen beside the sap leading out 
to Vesuvius crater. It is about the size of a rum 
jar, and is thought to be filled with explosive. It 
has been covered with sandbags and its early re- 
moval would seem desirable, as the sap is frequently 
bombarded Damn it, this egg’s addled. Take 
it away, it’s got spots on it. Where did I get to? 
Oh! yes—bombarded with aerial darts and rifle 
grenades.” He replaced the paper in his pocket 
and reached for the teapot. 

“Thought to be filled with explosive !’’ The 
Scotchman looked up sarcastically from the letter 
he was censoring. “‘ What’s it likely to be filled 
with ?” 

““ Marmalade, ducky,” remarked the Doctor still 
harping on his grievance. 
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“In addition to that the Pumpkin desires my 
presence at the Centre Battalion Headquarters at 
10 ak emma.” The C.O. was prodding his second 
egg suspiciously. 

The Pumpkin, it may be explained in parenthesis, 
was the not unsuitable nickname of the Divisional 
General. 

““Is the old man coming round the trenches ? ”’ 
Jackson, the subaltern in whose tender care reposed 
the crater of Vesuvius and all that appertained 
thereto, including rum jars, looked up with mild 
interest. 

The C.O. glanced at the message beside him. 
“** The G.O.C. wishes to meet the Engineer Officer 
in charge of Left Section, at Centre Battalion Head- 
quarters, at 10 a.m., A.A.A. Message ends.’ 
There in a nutshell you have the glorious news.” 

Breakfast is never a loquacious meal, and for a 
while silence reigned, broken only by a few desul- 
tory remarks as to the vileness of the food produced 
by the officer responsible for the mess catering, and 
the exorbitant price he demanded for it—statements 
which had staled with much vain repetition. 

“For Heaven’s sake dry up,” he remarked 
peevishly. ‘‘ You’ve had sardines on toast twenty- 
one nights running; what more do you want?! 
Listen to the words of Sapper Mackintosh—the 
pudding-faced marvel. This ’—he held up a letter 
—“‘is the fifth which he hopes will find the recipient 
as it leaves him at present—in the pink, and with 
the dreadful pains in his stummik quite gone.” 
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‘“‘Our Doctor has a wonderful bedside manner,”’ 
remarked the Scotchman. “ Did ye no hear the 
story of him and the lady way back by Hazebrook ?”’ 

“‘ That'll do,” said the Doctor, rising hurriedly. 
‘* She had very bad rheumatism—that poor girl.” 

‘* T know she had, Doc,”’ put in the C.O. heartily. 
‘* And when I think of the way you eased her 
sufferings I become lost in admiration over the 
noble nature of your calling. In the meantime I’d 
be glad if you’d see one of the men in the Head- 
quarters Section. From the strange explosive noises 
he made when I spoke to him before breakfast 
I gathered by the aid of an interpreter that he had 
somewhat foolishly placed his complete set of uppers 
and lowers on a truss of compressed hay, and one 
of the mules has eaten them.” 

He strolled to the door on his way to the kitchen 
in the next house that served as his office. 

‘““You’d better be careful with that rum jar, 
Jacko. Unless you're pretty certain there’s no 
danger, I’d put a slab of gun-cotton against it where 
it is, and pop her off. No sense in running any 
risks carrying it back.” 

“ Right-ho! I'll have a look as soon as I go 
up. Are you coming, Mac?” He turned to the 
Scotchman. | 

“In five minutes, my boy. I have to perform 
a few blasting operations on my pipe before I start 
and then I’m with you.” He pulled a battered 
veteran out of his pocket, and peered into its noisome 
bowl. 
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‘“‘ Not indoors, man, for Heaven’s sake !’’ The 
Doctor backed hurriedly out of the room. ‘“ The 
last billet you cleaned your pipe in they complained 
to the Mayor of the village.” 

“Go away, Doctor, go away. Go and put chloride 
of lime round the cook-house,”’ Mac was shouting 
through the window at the receding medico. “‘ And 
ask yon woman if she has a hairpin. My pipe. . .” 
But the Doctor was out of sight. 

Ten minutes later the room was empty save for 
a batman clearing the breakfast table. 


Now as a general rule the Sappers do not live in 
the trenches, but go up there each day and most 
nights, the remainder of the time being spent in 
dwellings of dubious sanitation and indubitable 
draughtiness a mile or so in rear. To each company 
a certain front is allotted, and it is their joy and 
pride to maintain this front and the network of 
trenches behind it spotless and untarnished, what 
time they minister ceaselessly to the lightest whim 
of its heroic defenders—usually known by the 
generic term of P.B.I., or poor bally Infantry. 
Which, of course, is not what really happens, but 
one likes to think thus beautifully. 

In addition to the Infantry, other people thrust 
themselves forward in a manner which requires 
firmness and tact to deal with: gunners require 
O.P.’s or observation posts ; other gunners require 
trench mortar emplacements ; dangerous men with 
machine guns sit up and take notice, and demand 
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concrete and other abominations; while last, but 
not least, the medical profession demand secret and 
secure places in which to practise their nefarious 
trade. Finally, the Ordnance Department is with 
one always. It was that branch of the great 
Machine which caused the frown on the face of 
the Sapper Captain, hitherto alluded to as the 
O.C., while next door the batman cleared the 
breakfast table. 

‘We're six bicycles short, you say, Quarter- 
master-Sergeant ?”’ he exclaimed irritably, gazing 
at some papers in front of him, while he filled his 
pipe. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir; and two more with wheels buckled, 
and three that free-wheel both ways.” 

‘What d’you mean—free-wheel both ways ?” 

“The pedals rotate, sir, with great speed, but 
the bicycle remains motionless.” When a man 
habitually calls an arm-chair, A chair, arm—Oficers, 
for the use of, one—his conversation is apt to 
become stilted. 

““ How were the wheels buckled ?”’ demanded 
the Captain when he had digested this great thought. 

“Two of the officers, sir—playing what I believe 
they called bicycle polo with a brick and two pick- 
helves—had—er—a slight mishap.” 

“When did it happen ?”’ 

“* Er—after dinner, sir, one night.” The N.C.O. 
looked tactfully out of the window. 

The officer did not pursue the topic. ‘‘ Well, 
what about these six that have been lost ? ”’ 
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‘““Completely destroyed by shell-fire,” said the 
C.Q.M.S. firmly. “I have prepared a statement 
of what happened for your perusal and signature.”’ 
He handed the officer a written paper and respect- 
fully withdrew a few paces to avoid any semblance 
of coercion. 

““* The six bicycles were placed on the morning 
of the roth ult. against the entrance to the R.E. 
Dump at A.21, C.2.4. It would appear that during 
the absence of the riders a hostile shell of large 
calibre fell on the six said bicycles, completely 
demolishing them, for when the riders returned 
after the day’s work merely a few fragments remained 
scattered round the shell crater.’ ” 

The Captain read it over slowly, and then, in 
tones of awe, 2 murmured ‘‘ Wonderful” wafted 
through the office. 

““T beg your pardon, sir?’’ The N.C.O. was 
again at his side. 

“I said wonderful, Quartermaster-Sergeant— 
quite wonderful. Do you think they’ll swallow it ?”’ 

“It has been done before, sir.”” The tone was 
non-committal. “ And one of the six was undoubt 
edly badly punctured by a stray rifle bullet before 
we lost it—er—that is, before it was finally 
destroyed by shell-fire.” 

“Right.” With the air of a man who communes 
with great destinies, the Captain signed his name. 
‘Anything more ?”’ 

“Nothing at present, sir. The question of the 
consumption of Candles, Tallow dip, Pounds 
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Twenty-four, stolen from our yard by the g4oth 
Tunnelling Company, has come back again with 
remarks from the Chief Ordnance Officer at the 
Base—but it will wait until you come back from the 
trenches.” 

‘I’m glad of that,’’ remarked the Captain, rising. 
“I’m not feeling very strong this morning, 
and candles, tallow dip—especially lbs. twenty-four 
of them—would cause a relapse. Orderly ’—he 
strolled to the door—* my bicycle, please.” 

A few minutes later he was riding slowly down 
the road towards the place where there was “‘ a war 
on.” A cool mist hung over the fields on each side 
of him, and in the early morning stray cobwebs 
glistening with moisture brushed lightly across his 
face. 

“* B'jour, monsieur.”’ A woman standing in the 
door of a roadside estaminet greeted him as he 
passed—a woman undisturbed by the guns that at 
times roared close by ; a woman whose house was 
one concentrated draught, which whistled through 
what had once been walls and now were holes held 
together by odd bricks. 

He returned the greeting and rode on, while once 
again the comparison—never far absent from those 
who live ‘‘ within range”’—came into his mind: 
the comparison between England and France— 
between the country which has only learned of war 
through its soldiers, and the country whose women 
and children have learned of it first hand, even 
unto death. All was absolutely silent—the peace 
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and glory of a summer’s morning hung over every- 
thing, while the smell of the wet clover came faintly 
to his nostrils. A military policeman at the corner 
saluted smartly, while a small boy in a little cart 
drawn by three straining dogs raced him blithely 
up the village street. At the end of the battered 
houses still occupied by their owners, and the tem- 
porary abode of half a battalion of infantry resting 
from a spell in the trenches, progression by bicycle 
became a little harder. Great branches lay across 
the road, and pits torn out of the pavé by bursting 
shells made steering a trifle intricate; while occa- 
sionally one of the many signal wires which had 
slipped during the night, and was hanging low 
above his head, scraped the top of his steel helmet. 

Once more the familiar “ B’jour, monsieur ’— 
this time from an old dame who sat day in day out 
in a corner under a wall selling chocolate. Just 
above her head, so that by raising her arm she could 
have touched it, the nose of a “dud” German 
shell poked out from the brickwork. 

Ruin, desolation—and shrouding it all the cool 
damp mist of seven o’clock in July. 


‘The very man!” A voice hailed him from 
behind, and a gunner subaltern materialised. “‘ Are 
you going up the line?” 

““T am—at once.”” The Sapper placed his bicycle 
against a heap of sandbags. ‘‘ What does my dear 
one desire?” 

“The accursed Hun placed two large obuses 
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into the Ritz yesterday afternoon. What do you 
propose to do about it?’’ They were strolling 
slowly through the sopping grass. 

‘*Nothing—if I can possibly avoid it,’’ answered 
the Sapper firmly. ‘‘ You select for an O.P. the 
most prominent house in the locality—put a signaller 
on the top of it with a large flag—wait till mid- 
day, when the sun is at its brightest, and then 
send a message back that the bully beef is bad. 
You ‘i 

‘* Laddie,” interrupted the gunner, “desist. All 
that you say is true and more—but we must stick 
to the Ritz, if we can. It commands a soul-inspiring 
view of the trenches behind that new crater in a 
way we can’t get from anywhere else. What I want 
you to do is to cover the cellar with boards. Yester- 
day the second shell knocked two men insensible, 
and they fell backwards into it. As they nearly 
drowned, it will be obvious, even to your intelligence, 
that it contains—amongst other things—water. 
Moreover, the water is deep, and stinketh. If, 
therefore, my brainy confrére, you will authorise me 
to draw planks twelve, I myself will cover yon hole 
with my own fair hands. The cadaverous gentleman 
at your store, whose face has been passed over by 
some heavy body, proved both unsympathetic and 
suspicious this morning, when I asked him for them. 
Wherefore, if you will sign”’—— He held out a 
book to the Sapper. 

“““ Please issue bearer with twelve planks 9 inch 


by 2 inch; length, 6 feet.’”” The Sapper glanced 
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at the page and signed. “ There you are, James. 
Tell him to get them cut for you.” 

“ T was going to, dearie. How marvellously your 
brain grasps the importance of these trifling details ! 
Are you passing the Ritz by any chance? If so, 
tell my warriors to come down to the store.” 

‘“‘ Aren’t you coming up?” 

““ No—it’s too light. I have to be careful whom 
I’m seen with.”” He turned back and was quickly 
lost in the white mist—though for some time after- 
wards the faint strains of musical items selected 
from “‘ The Bing Boys ” followed the Sapper as he 
walked on. 

Occasional voices came mysteriously from appar- 
ently nowhere, as a party of men went up one of 
the deep communication trenches close by him—a 
trench invisible in summer until you actually stood 
over it, for the long rank grass hid everything: 
grass splashed with the red of great masses of 
poppies, and the white of the daisies, with odd 
little patches of blue cornflowers and borage, and 
buttercups glinting yellow. Just rank luxuriant 
vegetation, run wild—untouched for more than a 
year. 

Suddenly out of the mist there loomed the Ritz 
—the name of the broken-down, shell-battered 
house which served his late companion as an O.P. 
The Sapper gave the message as requested, and 
stepped down three stairs into the communication 
trench which passed close under one of the crum- 
bling walls. There was no necessity, as far as 
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safety was concerned, to get into the trench for 
several hundred yards—the mist effectually pre- 
vented any chance of being seen from the German 
lines half a mile farther on. 

But he was mindful to see the condition of the 
trench—whether the sides were crumbling, and 
whether the floor was suitably provided with trench- 
boards and bricks. Twisting, winding with the 
poppies and the weeds meeting over his head, and 
the water brushing off them against his face and 
coat, he walked slowly on. Seven feet deep, perhaps 
three feet wide, it might have been a sunken Devon- 
shire lane in model, and a faint tinge in the soil 
helped the illusion. 

Stale as it all was, unprofitable and a weariness 
to the flesh as it had all become, the strangeness of 
it still struck him at times. He wondered lazily 
what the people he knew at home would think if 
they were following him at that moment on a tour 
of inspection. Especially his Uncle John. Uncle 
John was something in the City, and looked it. He 
lived near Ascot, and nightly slept with a gas-mask 
beside his bed. He could imagine Uncle John 
trembling audibly in that quiet model lane, and 
assuring his faithful wife of his ability to protect 
her. He laughed at the picture in his mind, and 
then with a slight frown stopped. 

The trench bent sharply to the right, and almost 
subconsciously he noticed a hole framed in thick 
wood, half filled in, in the wall in front of him. 
The top had broken. He bent and peered through 
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it. It went right through the wall in front, and 
beyond, the same deep communication trench could 
be seen stretching away. Just a loophole placed in 
a traverse through which a rifle could be fired along 
a straight thirty yards of trench, if the Germans 
ever got in. But to fire a rifle to any purpose the 
loophole must not be broken, and so the Sapper 
made a note before resuming his stroll. 

Rounding a bend, a big white board at a cross- 
roads confronted him. It advertised two or three 
salient facts written in large black letters. It 
appeared that by turning to the right one would 
ultimately reach Leicester Square and an aid post, 
to say nothing of the Charing Cross Road, which 
was a down trench. By turning to the left, on 
the contrary, one would reach Regent Street and 
a pump. It also stated that the name of our 
wanderer’s present route was the Haymarket, and 
further affirmed that it was an up trench. For 
it will be plain to all that, where a trench is but 
three feet wide, it is essential not to have men going 
both ways in it—and further, it will also be plain 
why the aid posts occur in the down ones. 

A further interesting and momentous piece of 
information was imparted from another board, 
to the effect that the name of the trench by which 
one could reach the pump on one hand and the aid 
post on the other was Piccadilly, and that it con- 
stituted the reserve line of the position. 

In other words, it was not merely a communica- 
tion trench, but was recessed and traversed like a 
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fire trench. In very fact, it was a fire trench— 
the third of the system. In front was the support 
line, known as Pall Mall, and in front of that, again, 
the firing line, whither later the Sapper proposed to 
wend his way. He wanted to gaze on “‘ the rum 
jar reputed to be filled with explosive.” But in 
the meantime there was the question of the pump— 
the ever-present question which is associated with 
all pumps. To work or not to work, and the 
answer is generally in the negative. 

He turned to the left down Piccadilly, wonder- 
ing what particular ailment had attacked this 
specimen of the breed and had caused the Adjutant 
of the battalion to write winged words anent it. 
The aspect of the trench had changed; no longer 
did the red, white and blue of the tangled wild 
flowers meet over his head, but grey and drab the 
sandbag walls rose on each side of him. Occa- 
sionally the mouth of a dugout yawned in the front 
of the trench, a dark passage cased in with timber, 
sloping steeply down to the cave below. Voices, 
and sometimes snores, came drowsily up from the 
bottom, where odd bunches of the South Loamshires 
for a space existed beautifully. 


““ Hullo, old man—how’s life?”’ He rounded 
a traverse to find an officer of the battalion lather- 
ing his chin for his morning shave. A cracked 
mirror was scotched up between two sandbags, 
and a small india-rubber basin leaked stealthily on 
the firing-step. 
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‘“So-so! That bally pump of yours won't 
work again, or so the cook says. Jenkins, pass the 
word along for Smithson. He is the cook, and 
will tell you the whole sordid story.” 

“Quiet night?” The Sapper sat down and 
refilled his pipe. 

“Fairly. They caught one of our fellows in the 
entrance to his dugout up in the front line with an 
aerial dart about seven o'clock. Landed just at 
the entrance. Blew the top of his head off. Good 
boy, too—just been given his stripe. Oh, Smithson | 
tell the Engineer officer about that pump. Con- 
found !|—I’ve shaved a mosquito bite |” 

The cook—a veteran of many years—looked at 
the placidly smoking Sapper and cleared his throat. 
On any subject he was an artist; on pumps and 
the deficiencies of Ally Sloper’s Cavalry—as the 
A.S.C. is vulgarly known—he was a genius. 

‘Well, sir, it’s like this ’ere. That there pump 
is a funny kind o’ pump. Sometimes it gives you 
water and sometimes it don’t.” 

‘You surprise me,’’ murmured the Sapper. 

‘* Now, if I might be so bold, sir, I would suggest 
that another well be sunk, sir—starting fresh-like 
from the beginning. Then I could keep my heye 
on it, and see that no one wasn’t a-monkeying with 
it. As it is, wot with the stuff we're a-getting and 
the shortage of tea and the distance I ’ave to go 
for water, and. = 

“Well, what do you expect?” A bitter voice 


from round the traverse rudely interrupted the 
Cs 
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discourse. ‘‘We make pumps to pump water— 
not dead rats. Wasting my time, that’s what it is. 
Where ’ave I put it? In that there perisher Smith- 
son’s dugout, and ’e can ’ave it for his dinner.” 
The plumber previously sent up on receipt of the 
Adjutant’s note came round the corner and, seeing 
his officer, stopped and saluted. 

‘‘ That there pump’s all right, sir. There was 
a dead rat in it. They wié// leave the cover off the 
well.” He perceived the horrified Smithson, and 
fixed him with the frozen eye. 

‘Right. Then you can rejoin your section.” 
The Sapper rose, the plumber departed, the cook 
faded away, and for a space there was silence. 

‘“Damn that fellow Smithson—he’s the limit.” 
The Infantry Officer laughed. “I'll rend him for 
this.” 

“* Sometimes it gives you water, and sometimes it 
don’t,” remarked the Sapper pensively. ‘Last time it 
wasasock. Bye-bye. I hope he’ll enjoy his dinner.” 

He followed the plumber back along Piccadilly, 
composing in his mind a suitable answer to the 
message of despair from the Adjutant. 

“With ref. to your min. of yesterday I would 
suggest that a larger flow of somewhat purer water 
would be available if the practice of inserting 
deceased rodents in the delivery pipe was discon- 
tinued forthwith. I am fully alive to the fact that 
what the eye does not see the heart does not grieve 
about, and I realise that, viewed from that stand- 
point only, the grave of the little animal in question 
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could not well be improved on. I also realise that 
it adds that flavour to the tea which is so sought 
after by the true connoisseur. But, desiring to 
view the matter from the clearer vantage point of 
an unbiased onlooker I venture to suggest———””’ 

His meditations were interrupted by a proces- 
sion of gunners each carrying on his shoulder an 
unpleasant-looking object which resembled a gigantic 
dumb-bell with only one blob on the end—a huge 
spherical cannon-ball on a steel stalk. They were 
coming from Leicester Square, and he met them 
just as theyturnedupthe Haymarket. Waiting until 
they had all gone by, he followed on in the rear of 
the party, which suddenly turned sharp to the left 
and disappeared into the bowels of the earth. 

‘““No. 7,” murmured the Sapper to himself. 
‘* T wonder if the officer is new?” He turned toa 
bombardier standing at the entrance to the passage | 
‘Is your officer here ?”’ 

““ He’s down below, sir.”” The man drew to one 
side, and the Sapper passed up a narrow deep 
trench and went ‘“‘down below” to the trench- 
mortar emplacement, a cave hewn out of the ground 
much on the principle of an ordinary dugout. 
But there were certain great differences; for half 
the roof had been removed, and through the hole 
thus formed streamed in the early morning sun. 
A screen of rabbit wire covered with bits of grass, 
lying horizontally over the open hole when the 
gun was not firing, helped to conceal it from 
the prying eyes of Hun aeroplanes. Let into the 
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ground and mounted and clamped to a stand was 
the mortar itself—while beside it sat a very young 
gunner officer, much in the attitude of a mother 
beside her first-born. He was obviously new to 
the game, and the Sapper surveyed him with 
indulgent eye. 

‘“‘Good morning.” The Gunner looked up 
quickly. ‘I’m the Sapper Officer on this bit of 
line. You’ve just come in, haven’t you.” 

‘Yes, early this morning. Everything seems 
very quiet here.” 

“ From four till eight or nine it’s always peaceful. 
But I don’t know that you'll find this spot very 
quiet once you start pooping off. This particular 
emplacement was spotted some two months ago 
by the wily Hun, and he got some direct hits on it 
with small stuff. Since then it hasn’t been used. 
There are lots of others, you know.” 

“‘I was ordered to come to this one,”’ answered 
the boy doubtfully. 

“ Right-ho | my dear fellow—it’s your funeral. 
I thought I’d just let you know. Are you letting 
drive this morning ?”’ 

“* Yes—as soon as I get the order to fire.” 

The boy was as keen as mustard, and, as I have 
said, very young—just another infant. He had not 
long to wait, for hardly were the words out of his 
mouth when a sergeant came in. 

“Captain’s compliments, sir, and will you fire 
two rounds at G. 10 C.5 4?” 

Rapidly and without confusion the men did 
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their appointed jobs ; the great stalk slithered down 
the gun, the bomb—big as a football—filled with 
high explosive was fixed with a detonator, the 
lanyard to fire the charge was adjusted. Then 
everyone cleared out of the emplacement, while 
the Sapper took his stand in the trench outside. 

““Let her rip.” The lanyard was pulled, and 
with a muffled crack the huge cannon-ball rose into 
the air, its steel stalk swaying behind it. Plainly 
visible, it reached its highest point, and still 
wobbling drunkenly went swishing down on to 
G. 10 C. § 4—or thereabouts. A roar and a 
great column of black smoke rose from the Ger- 
man lines. 

Almost before the report had died away, the gun 
was sponged out, and another inebriated monster 
departed on its mission. But the Sapper was 
already some way up the Haymarket. It was not 
his first view of a trench mortar firing. 

A vicious crack from a rifle now and then broke 
the stillness, and proclaimed that the sun was clear- 
ing away the morning mist, and that rest-time was 
nearly over; while the sudden rattle of a machine 
gun close by him, indulging in a little indirect fire 
at a well-known Hun gathering place a thousand 
yards or so behind their lines, disturbed a covey of 
partridges, which rose with an angry whirring of 
wings. Then came four of those unmistakable faint 
muffled bursts from high above his head, which be- 
tokened an aeroplane’s morning gallop; and even 
as he automatically jerked his head skywards, with 
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a swishing noise something buried itself in the earth 
not far away. It is well to remember that even 
Archibald’s offspring obey the laws of gravity, and 
shells from an anti-aircraft gun, burst they never so 
high, descend sooner or later in the shape of jagged 
fragments—somewhere. And if the somewhere is 
your face, upturned to see the fun... | 

The Sapper, with the remembrance fresh in his 
mind of a pal looking up in just such a way a week 
before, quickly presented the top of his tin hat to 
the skies, and all that might descend from them. 
There had been that same swishing all round them 
as they stood watching some close shooting at one 
of our own planes. He recalled the moment when 
he cried suddenly—" Jove! they’ve got him!”’ 
He had turned as he spoke to see the officer with 
him, slipping sideways, knees crumpling, body sag- 
ging. ‘‘ Good God ! old man, what is it?’’ The 
question was involuntary, for as he caught the limp 
figure—he knew. 

The plane was all right: the German shells had 
not got if; but a piece of shrapnel, the size of a 
match-box, had passed through that officer’s eye, 
and entered his brain. He had laid him on the 
firing-step, and covered his head—or what was left 
of it. ... 


He reached Pall Mall, to be once again confronted 
with a large white notice board. To the right were 
Boyaux 93 and 94—*to the left, 91 and go. Straight 
on to the front, 92 led to the firing-line. With his 
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ultimate destination Vesuvius crater and the rum 
jar in view, he turned to the right, and walked along 
the support trench. It was much the same as Pic- 
cadilly: only being one degree nearer the front, it 
was one degree more warlike. Boxes of bombs 
everywhere; stands for rifles on the firing-step, 
which held them rigidly when they fired rifle 
grenades ; and every now and then a row of grey- 
painted rockets with a red top, which in case of 
emergency send up the coloured flares that give the 
S.O.S. signals to those behind. Also men: men 
who slept and ate and shaved and wrote and got 
bored. A poor show is trench warfare | 

‘* Look out, sir. They’ve knocked it in just round 
the corner last night with trench mortars.” A 
sergeant of the South Loamshires was speaking. 
‘* Having a go at Laburnum Cottage, I’m thinking.” 

‘What, that sniper’s post ? Have you been using 
itr” 

“One of our men in there now, sir. He saw an 
Allemand go to ground in his dugout half an hour 
ago through the mist, and he reckons he ought to 
finish breakfast soon, and come out again.” 

The Sapper crawled on his stomach over the 
débris that blocked the trench, and stopped at the 
entrance to Laburnum Cottage, officially known as 
Sniper’s Post No.4. Ina little recess pushed out to 
the front of the trench, covered in with corrugated 
iron and surrounded by sandbags, sprawled the 
motionless figure of a Lance-Corporal. With his 
eye glued to his telescopic sight and his finger on the 
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trigger of his rifle, he seemed hardly to be breathing. 
Suddenly he gave a slight grunt, and the next 
instant, with a sharp crack, the rifle fired. 

“* Get him ?”’ asked the Sapper. 

‘* Dunno, sir,’’ answered the sniper, his eye still 
fixed to the telescope. ‘“* Three ’undred yards, and 
’e ducked like ’ell. It wasn’t far off ’is nibs, but one 
can’t tell for sure.” He got down and stretched 
himself. ‘‘ I’ve waited ’alf an ’our for the perisher, 
too, without no breakfast.” He grinned and 
scrambled over the broken-down trench to remedy 
the latter deficiency, while once more the Sapper 
walked on. No need with this particular regiment 
to suggest rebuilding the broken-in trench ; it would 
be done automatically—which cannot be said of them 
all. 

At last he reached Boyau 94, and turned up to- 
wards the firing-line. Twenty yards from the turn, 
a mass of barbed wire crossed the trench above his 
head, the barbed wire which ran in front of the sup- 
port line. For it is not only the fire-trench that is 
wired—each line behind is plentifully supplied 
with this beautiful vegetable growth. 

The mist had cleared away, and the morning sun 
was blazing down from a cloudless sky, as he reached 
the front trench. Just to his left a monstrous pair 
of bellows, slowly heaving up and down under the 
ministrations of two pessimistic miners, sent a little 
of God’s fresh air down to the men in the mine- 
shafts underneath. The moles were there—the 
moles who scratched and scraped stolidly, at the end 
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of their gallery thirty or forty yards in front, deep 
down under the earth in No Man’s Land. 

A steady stream of sandbags filled with the result 
of their labours came up the shaft down which the 
pipe from the bellows stretched into the darkness— 
sandbags which must be taken somewhere and 
emptied, or used to revet a bit of trench which 
needed repair. 

To right and left there stretched the fire-trench— 
twisting and turning, traversed and recessed—just 
one small bit of the edge of British land. A hun- 
dred yards away, a similar line stretched right and 
left, where other pessimistic miners ministered to 
other monstrous bellows, and Piccadilly was known 
as Unter den Linden. The strange stagnation of it 
all ! 

Look through the periscope at the country in front. 
Not a sign of life in the torn-up crusted earth ; not 
a movement between the two long lines of wire. A 
few poppies here and there, and at one point, a 
motionless grey-green lump close to the farther wire. 
Impossible to tell exactly what it is from the peris- 
cope—the range is too far. But, in No Man’s Land, 
such strange grey—and khaki—lumps may often be 
seen. The night, a wiring party, perhaps a little 
raid or an officer's patrol, and—discovery. You 
cannot always get your dead back to the trench, and 
the laws that govern No Man’s Land savour of the 
primitive. ... 

The Sapper watched the phlegmatic bellows- 
heaver for a few moments curiously. His stoical 
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indifference to anyone or anything save the job in 
hand, the wonderful accuracy with which he spat 
from time to time, the appalling fumes from his 
short clay pipe, all tended to make of him an inter- 
esting study. Supremely apathetic to friend or foe, 
Generals or Huns, he did his shift without comment 
and, as far as could be seen, without thought. 

‘Where are you putting the earth ?”’ asked the 
Sapper after watching for a while. 

‘“ Round corner, in a ’ole.”” The speaker pointed 
with his pipe, and the subject dropped. 

The officer turned away smiling slightly, and 
decided on the inspection of the rum jar. The 
answer was clear and succinct, even if not couched 
in the language of the old army discipline. He in- 
spected the hole, and, finding it was at the back of 
the trench, in a crater that was formed nightly by 
German minenwerfer, and that more earth there not 
only would not block the trench but, mirabile dictu, 
would be an actual advantage, he passed on and 
shortly came to a passage leading out of the front of 
the trench. 

The passage was labelled Sap No. 130, and pre- 
sented exactly the same appearance as the boyaux 
which ran out of the support line to the front trench. 
Only when one got into it did the difference become 
apparent, for whereas the boyaux had continued 
until finally opening into a new trench, the sap was 
a cul-de-sac, and finished abruptly in a little covered- 
in recess built into a miniature mountain of newly- 
thrown up earth. And this great, tumbled mass of 
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soil was the near lip of Vesuvius crater—blown up 
half-way between the two front lines. 

Over the top of the mountain there was no pass- 
age. A man standing or crawling there in daytime 
would have been in full view of German snipers at 
a range of forty yards; while had he accomplished 
it in safety, he would have slithered down the farther 
side into a great cavity shaped like an egg-cup, at 
the bottom of which a pool of dirty, stagnant water 
was slowly forming. Moreover, if we imagine the 
man continuing his journey and climbing up the 
other side, he would run the gauntlet of the English 
snipers as he topped the farther lip, before reaching 
the German sap which ran out in just such a similar 
cul-de-sac to the one already described. 

Thus are craters consolidated; each side holds 
the lip nearest to them, and hurls curses and bombs 
at his opponents on the other. The distance between 
the sapheads is perhaps twenty or twenty-five yards, 
instead of the hundred odd of the parent fire- 
trenches ; and any closer acquaintanceship is barred 
by the egg-cup crater, which stretches between 
them. 

“Keep down, sir—well down. Lot of sniping 
to-day.”” A sergeant of the South Loamshires 
whispered hoarsely to the Sapper as he reached the 
end of the sap—it is etiquette to whisper in a sap. 
Three men inside the recess were drinking tea with 
the calmness born of long custom, while lying on 
his side, with a periscope to his eye, was Jackson, 
the subaltern. 
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crouching down beside him. 

‘“* Yes—I think they’re coming closer with their 
left sap round the crater. Their periscope seems 
to be nearer than it was yesterday.” 

‘* Let’s have a look.”” The two changed position, 
and the Captain turned the periscope gently round 
until he got the exact direction. Absolute stillness 
brooded over the ground he could see ; a few rough 
strands of wire straggled about, and disappeared 
into the great mound of earth that formed the dédris 
of the crater. 

There were the enemies’ trenches—a railway 
embankment behind them with a derelict row of 
trucks—a great chimney, gaunt and desolate, with 
the buildings at its foot in ruins. But it was not 
on these old friends that he was concentrating ; his 
target was the bit of ground just in front of him 
that lay close to the thrown-up earth of Vesuvius, 
along which the German sap was reputed to be 
creeping nearer. 

At last he got what he wanted. Close at hand, 
perhaps twenty yards away, there stuck up out of 
the ground a motionless stick with something on 
the end—the German’s periscope. Now it is 
reputed to be a fact by several people of apparent 
truthfulness that it 1s possible, in circumstances 
such as these, for each watcher to see the other man’s 
eyes reflected from the mirrors of the periscopes ; 
and it is an undoubted fact that the laws which 
govern the refraction of light would allow of this 
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phenomenon. Personally, I am glad to say I have 
never seen a German’s eye through a periscope; 
but then, personally, I am inclined to doubt if any- 
one has. It must be quite dreadful to see a thing 
like a poached egg regarding you balefully from the 
top of a stick a few yards away. 

At last the Sapper got up. ‘‘ He’s no nearer, 
Jacko. What do you think, sergeant ?”’ 

““] don’t think they were working last night, 
sir,’ one of the tea-drinkers answered. 

“There was a party of ’em out, and we bunged 
some bombs. We ’eard ’em padding the ’oof back.” 

“* Been pretty quiet, then?” 

‘Except for that there rum Jar, sir,” answered 
the sergeant. ‘We thought we was napoot when 
we ’eard that little bundle of fun a-coming.”’ 

““ Have you seen it, Jacko ?”’ 

“Yes; it rolled into the sap, and I’ve had it put 
into the fire-trench. I’m taking it back to blow it 
up. I think it’s a percussion fuse, but it seems fairly 
safe. I’ve sent for a stretcher to carry it on.” 

“* Let’s go and have a look at it.” 

The two officers walked down the sap and back 


1 Special note to Lovers of Etymology. 

Il n’y en a plus—There is no more. French phrase signifying 
complete absence of. Largely heard in estaminets near closing 
time. 

Nap/oo.—Original pure English phrase signifying the perisher 
has run out of beer. 

Napoo.—Vulgar and bastardised shortening of original pure 
English phrase. Has now been added to B.E.F. dictionary and 
is used to imply that a man, thing, person, animal, or what not, 


is “ finished.” 
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into the trench, and started to investigate with a 
professional eye the object lying on the fire-step. 
Apparently of steel, and painted a dull grey, it looked 
harmless enough—but all those little love-offerings 
of the Hun are treated with respect. About the 
size of an ordinary rum Jar, with a fuse of sorts in 
place of a neck, it was at the time an unknown brand 
of abomination, to them at any rate. 

‘It differs only in appearance, I fear,’’ remarked 
the Captain, after inspecting it gingerly, “‘ from 
other presents they give us. Its object is un- 
doubtedly nefarious. Where do you propose to 
blow it up ?”’ 

“In that little quarry near the Ritz. Will that 
do all right ?”’ 

“Most excellently.” With a smile he looked at 
his watch. ‘“‘ Just set your watch by mine, Jacko 
—and poop it off at 10.5 ak emma. Do you take 
me?” 

The other looked puzzled for a moment; then 
his face cleared. 

“ld forgotten for the moment that Centre 
Battalion Head-quarters was not far from the 
quarry,” he grinned. ‘“‘ Sir—I take you.” 

‘* My dear boy, the day is hot, and the Pumpkin 
is fat, and the flies are glutinous. He doesn’t want 
to see the trenches any more than I do—and one’s 
mission in life is to anticipate the wishes of the 
great.” 

It was just as he finished speaking that from up 
the line in the direction of the Haymarket there 
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came four dull, vicious cracks in succession, and 
some clouds of black smoke drifted slowly over his 
head. 

“Just about No. 7 T.M. emplacement,’ he 
muttered to himself. ‘‘ I hope to heavens .. .” 

“Put it on the stretcher carefully, boys.”’ His 
subaltern was speaking to the two men who had 
arrived with a stretcher. “‘ Have you got the slab 
of gun-cotton ?”’ 

“‘ Corporal ’Amick ’as gone to get it at the store, 
sir. He’s a-going to meet us at the quarry.” 

“ Right-ho |! Walk march.” 

The cavalcade departed, and the Captain resumed 
his morning walk, while his thoughts wandered to 
the beer which is cold and light yellow. For many 
weary months had he taken a similar constitutional 
daily; not always in the same place, true; but 
variety is hard to find in the actual trenches them- 
selves. It is the country behind that makes the 
difference. 

Time was when communication trenches existed 
only in the fertile brain of those who were never 
called upon to use them ; but that time has passed 
long since. Time was when the thin, tired, breaking 
line of men who fought the Prussian Guard at Ypres 
in 1914—and beat them—had hard work to find 
the fire-trenches, let alone the communication ones ; 
when a daily supervision was a nerve-shattering 
nightly crawl, and dugouts were shell-holes covered 
with a leaking mackintosh. It was then that men 
stood for three weeks on end in an icy composition 
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of water and slime, and if by chance they did get 
a relief for a night, merely clambered out over the 
back, and squelched wearily over the open ground 
with bullets pinging past them from the Germans 
a few score yards away. 

But now there are trenches in canal banks where 
dead things drift slowly by, and trenches in railway 
embankments where the rails are red with rust and 
the sleepers green with rot; there are trenches in 
the chalk, good and deep, which stand well, and 
trenches in the slush and slime which never stand 
at all; there are trenches where the smell of the 
long grass comes sweetly on the west wind, and 
trenches where the stench of death comes nauseous 
on the east. And one and all are they damnable, 
for ever accursed. 

But the country behind Sah ! there’s where the 
difference comes. You may have the dead flat of 
pastoral Flanders, the little woods, the plough, the 
dykes of Ypres and Boesinghe ; you may have the 
slag-heaps and smoking chimneys of La Bassée and 
Loos ; you may have the gently undulating country 
of Albert and the Somme. Each bears the marks 
of the German beast—and, like their inhabitants, 
they show those marks differently. Ypres and the 
north, apathetic, seemingly lifeless; the mining 
districts, grim and dour; the rolling plains still, in 
spite of all, cheerful and smiling. But underlying 
them all—deep implacable determination, a grand 
national hatred of the Power who has done this 


thing. ... 
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He turned out of the Old Kent Road into a 
siding which harboured the dugouts of the Centre 
Battalion. 

‘Is the General here yet, Murdock?” A tall 
sergeant of the regiment—an old friend of his— 
flattened himself against the side of the trench to 
let him pass. 

‘Yes, sir.” The sergeant’s face was expression- 
less, though his eyes twinkled. “I think, sir, as 
"ow the General is feeling the ’’eat. "E seems worried. 
"E’s been trying to telephone.” 

The Sapper, with a suppressed chuckle, went 
down some steps into a spacious dugout. The 
darkness made him temporarily blind, so he saluted 
and stood still just inside the doorway. 

“Damn you, don’t blow at me! What’s that 
fool blowin’ down the thing for? I have pressed 
a button—confound you !|—and rung the bell twice. 
No—I didn’t ring off ; somebody blew at me, and 
the machine fell on the floor.” 

“The General is trying to get through to his 
chateau.’’ A voice full of unholy joy whispered in 
the Sapper’s ear, and that worthy, whose eyes had 
got accustomed to the gloom, recognised the 
Adjutant. 

““T gathered that something of the sort was 
occurring,” he whispered back. 

But the General was at it again. “ Who are you 
—the R.T.O.? Well, ring off. Exchange. 
Exchange. It is the Divisional General speaking. 
I want my head-quarters. I say, I want my—oh, 
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don’t twitter, and the bally thing’s singin’ now ! 
First it blows and then it sings. Good God ! what's 
that?” 

A deafening explosion shook the dugout, and a 
shower of earth and stones rained down in the 
trench outside. 

‘* They’re very active this morning, sir,’’ said the 
Sapper, stepping forward. ‘“‘ Lot of rum jars and 
things coming over.” — 

“Are you the Sapper officer? Good morning. 
I wish you’d get this accursed instrument to work.”’ 

‘““'There may be a line broken,’’ he remarked 
tactfully. 

“‘Well—I shall have to go back; 1 can’t hear a 
word. The thing does nothin’ but squeak. Now 
it’s purring like a cat. I hate cats. Most annoyin’. 
I wanted to come round the front line this morning.” 

“In very good condition, sir; I’ve just been all 
round it. Mighty hot up there, General—and 
swarms of flies.” 

‘* And they’re puttin’ over some stuff, you say ? 

“Hum! Well, of course, I fully intended to 
come round—but, dash it all, I must get back. 
Can’t hear a word the fellow says. Does nothing 
but play tunes.” The Pumpkin rose and stalked 
to the door. ‘Well, I'll come round another 
morning, my boy. I wonder, by Jove! if that last 
one was meant for this head-quarters? Devilish 
near, youknow.” He walked up the stairs, followed 
by his staff officer. ‘‘ Good mornin’—mind you 
see about that telephone. Cursed thing blows.” 
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‘Dear old Pumpkin,” murmured the Adjutant 
as his steps died away. ‘‘ He’s a topper. His 
figure’s against him, but he’s got the heart of a lion.” 

“* He has,” answered the Sapper, preparing to 
follow his footsteps. ‘‘ And the men would do 
anything for him.” 

‘What price that rum jar I sent in a bird about ?” 

‘* That was the last explosion you heard,” laughed 
the Sapper. “I wasn’t leaving anything to chance. 
I am going to go and drink beer—iced beer, in long 
glasses. Toujours @ toi.” 

He was gone, leaving the Adjutant staring. 

A few moments later he clambered out of the 
trench, and struck out for the crumbling church 
that betokened a road and the near presence of his 
bicycle. 


A day of peace—yes, as things go a day of perfect 
peace. Away down South things were moving; 
this was stagnation. And yet—well, it was at dinner 
that night... 

“‘ For the fourteenth night in succession I rise to 
a point of order.” The Doctor was speaking. 
“Why is the lady with the butterfly on her back 
pushed away into onecorner, and that horrible 
woman with the green wig accorded the place of 
honour ?” 

I would hurriedly state that the Doctor’s remarks 
were anent two pictures which are, I believe, 
occasionally to be found in officers’ messes in the 
B.E.F.—pictures of a Parisian flavour as befits the 
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Entente—pictures which—at any rate they are well 
known to many, and I will not specify further. 

‘“‘ Yes, the lady with the green wig is dreadful.”’ 
The boy sipped his port. 

“Infant, I’m shocked at you. The depravity of 
these children nowadays .. .” 

An orderly came into the room with an envelope, 
which he handed to the Captain. 

The C.O. spread out the flimsy paper and frowned 
slightly as he read the message. 

“T.M. Emp. No. 7, completely wrecked by a 
direct hit 9.30 a.m. this morning, A.A.A. Please 
inspect and report, A.A.A. C.R.E., 140th Division.” 

‘Delayed as usual,’’ grunted the Scotchman. 
““] was there just after it happened, and reported 
it to the O.C. Trench Mortars. Did you not hear, 
sir, for it’s useless repairing it? ‘That position is 
too well known.” 

“Were there any casualties?’ The Sapper 
Captain’s voice was quiet. 

“Aye. The poor lad that was crooning over his 
gun when I saw him this morning, like a cat over 
her undrowned kitten, just disappeared.”’ 

“What d’you mean, Mac ?”’ 

“It was one of the big ones, and it came right 
through the wire on top of him.” The gruff voice 
was soft. ‘‘ Poor bairn |” 
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II; SPUD TREVOROFTHE RED HUSSARS 


T would be but a small exaggeration to say that 
in every God-forsaken hole and corner of the 
world, where soldiers lived and moved and had their 
being, before Nemesis overtook Europe, the name 
of Spud Trevor of the Red Hussars was known. 
From Simla to Singapore, from Khartum to the 
Curragh his name was symbolical of all that a 
regimental officer should be. Senior subalterns 
guiding the erring feet of the young and frivolous 
from the tempting paths of night clubs and fair 
ladies, to the infinitely better ones of hunting and 
sport, were apt to quote him. Adjutants had been 
known to hold him up as an example to those of their 
flock who needed chastening for any of the hundred 
and one things that adjutants do not like—if they 
have their regiment at heart. And he deserved it 
all. 

I, who knew him, as well perhaps as anyone; 1, 
who was privileged to call him friend, and yet in the 
hour of his greatest need failed him ; I, to whose lot 
it has fallen to remove the slur from his name, state 
this in no half-hearted way. He deserved it, and a 
thousand times as much again. He was the type of 
man beside whom the ordinary English gentleman 
—the so-called white man—looked dirty-grey in 
comparison. And yet there came a day when men 
who had openly fawned on him left the room when 
he came in, when whispers of an unsuspected yellow 
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streak in him began to circulate, when senior sub- 
alterns no longer held him up as a model. Now he 
is dead: and it has been left to me to vindicate him. 
Perchance by so doing I may wipe out a little of the 
stain of guilt that lies so heavy on my heart; per- 
chance I may atone, in some small degree, for my 
doubts and suspicions; and, perchance too, the 
whitest man that ever lived may of his understand- 
ing and knowledge, perfected now in the Great 
Silence to which he has gone, accept my tardy repar- 
ation, and forgive. It is only yesterday that the 
document, which explained everything, came into 
my hands. It was sent to me sealed, and with a 
short covering letter from a firm of solicitors stating 
that their client was dead—killed in France—and 
that according to his instructions they were forward- 
ing the enclosed, with the request that I should 
make such use of it as I saw fit. 

To all those others, who, like myself, doubted, I 
address these words. Many have gone under: to 
them | venture to think everything is now clear. 
Maybe they have already met Spud, in the great 
vast gulfs where the mists of illusion are rolled away. 
For those who still live, he has no abuse—that in- 
comparable sportsman and sahib ;_ no recriminations 
for us who ruined his life. He goes farther, and 
finds excuses for us; God knows we need them. 
Here is what he has written. The document is 
reproduced exactly as I received it—saving only that 
I have altered all names. The man, whom I have 
called Ginger Bathurst, and everyone else concerned, 
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will, I think, recognise themselves. And, pour les 
autres—let them guess. 


In two days, old friend, my battalion sails for 
France; and, now with the intention full formed 
and fixed in my mind, that I shall not return, I have 
determined to put down on paper the true facts of 
what happened three years ago: or rather, the true 
motives that impelled me to do what I did. I put 
it that way, because you already know the facts. 
You know that I was accused of saving my life at 
the expense of a woman’s when the Astoria foun- 
dered in mid-Atlantic ; you know that I was accused 
of having thrust her aside and taken her place in the 
boat. That accusation istrue. I did save my life at 
a woman’s expense. But the motives that impelled 
my action you do not know, nor the identity of the 
woman concerned. I hope and trust that when you 
have read what I shall write you will exonerate me 
from the charge of a cowardice, vile and abomin- 
able beyond words, and at the most only find me 
guilty of a mistaken sense of duty. These words 
will only reach you in the event of my death; do 
with them what you will. I should like to think that 
the old name was once again washed clean of the 
dirty blot it now has on it; so do your best for me, 
old pal, do your best. 

You remember Ginger Bathurst—of course you 
do. Is he still a budding Staff Officer at the War 
Office, I wonder, or is he over the water? I’m out 
of touch with the fellows in these days—(the pathos 
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of it; Spud out of touch, Spud of all men, whose soul 
was in the Army)—one doesn’t live in the back of 
beyond for three years and find Army lists and 
gazettes prowing on the trees. You remember also, 
I suppose, that I was best man at his wedding when 
he married the Comtesse de Grecin. I told you at 
the time that I was not particularly enamoured of his 
choice, but it was Ais funeral ; and with the old boy 
asking me to steer him through, I had no possible 
reason for refusing. Not that I had anything against 
the woman : she was charming, fascinating, and had 
a pretty useful share of this world’s boodle. More- 
over, she seemed extraordinarily in love with Ginger, 
and was just the sort of woman to push an ambitious 
fellow like him right up to the top of the tree. He, 
uf course, was simply idiotic; he was stark, raving 
mad about her; vowed she was the most peerless 
woman that ever a wretched being like himself had 
been privileged to look at ; loaded her with presents 
which he couldn’t afford, and generally took it a 
good deal worse than usual. I think, in a way, it 
was the calm acceptance of those presents that first 
prejudiced me against her. Naturally I saw a lot of 
her before they were married, being such a pal of 
Ginger’s, and I did my best for his sake to overcome 
my dislike. But he wasn’t a wealthy man—at the 
most he had about six hundred a year private means 
—and the presents of jewellery alone that he gave her 
must have made a pretty large hole in his capital. 
However, that is all by the way. They were 
married, and shortly afterwards I took my leave big 
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game shooting and lost sight of them for a while. 
When I came back Ginger was at the War Office, 
and they were living in London. They had a de- 
lightful little flat in Hans Crescent, and she was 
pushing him as only a clever woman can push. 
Everybody who could be of the slightest use to him 
sooner or later got roped in to dinner and was duly 
fascinated. 

To an habitual onlooker like myself, the whole 
thing was clear, and I must quite admit that much 
of my first instinctive dislike—and dislike is really 
too strong a word—evaporated. She went out of her 
way to be charming to me, not that I could be of 
any use to the old boy, but merely because I was his 
great friend ; and of course she knew that I realised 
—what he never dreamed of—that she was paving 
the way to pull some really big strings for him 
later. 

I remember saying good-bye to her one afternoon 
after a luncheon, at which I had watched with great 
interest the complete capitulation of two generals 
and a well-known diplomatist. 

““'You’re a clever man, Mr. Spud,” she mur- 
mured, with that charming air of taking one into 
her confidence, with which a woman of the world 
routs the most confirmed misogynist. “If only 
Ginger——” She broke off and sighed: just the 
suggestion of a sigh; but sufficient to imply—lots. 

““My lady,” I answered, “keep him fit; make 
him take exercise: above all things, don’t let him 
get fat. Even you would be powerless with a fat 
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husband. But provided you keep him thin, and 
never let him decide anything for himself, he will 
live to be a lasting monument and example of what 
a woman cando. And warriors and statesmen shall 
bow down and worship, what time they drink tea 
in your boudoir and eat buns from your hand. 
Bismillah | ” 

But time is short, and these details are trifling. 
Only once again, old pal, I am living in the days when 
I moved in the pleasant paths of life, and the tempta- 
tion to linger is strong. Bear with me a moment. 
I] am a sybarite for the moment in spirit : in reality 
—God | how it hurts. 


Gentlemen rankers out on the spree, 
Damned from here to eternity : 

God have mercy on such as we. 
Bah! Yah! Bah! 


I never thought I should live to prove Kipling’s 
lines. But that’s what I am—a gentleman ranker ; 
going out to the war of wars—a private. I, and 
that’s the bitterest part of it, 1, who had, as you 
know full well, always, for years, lived for this war, 
the war against those cursed Germans. I knew it 
was coming—you'll bear me witness of that fact— 
and the cruel irony of fate that has made that very 
knowledge my downfall is not the lightest part of the 
little bundle fate has thrown on my shoulders. Yes, 
old man, we're getting near the motives now; but 
all in good time. Let me lay it out dramatically ; 
don’t rob me of my exit—I’m feeling a bit theatrical 
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this evening. It may interest you to know that I 
saw Lady Delton to-day: she’s a V.A.D., and did 
not recognise me, thank Heaven |! 


(Need I say again that Delton is not the name he 
wrote. Sufficient that she and Spud knew one another 
very well, in other days. But in some men it would 
have emphasised the bitterness of spirit.) 


Let’s get on with it. A couple of years passed, 
and the summer of 1912 found me in New York. 
I was temporarily engaged on a special job which 
it is unnecessary to specify. It was not a very 
important one, but, as you know, a gift of tongues 
and a liking for poking my nose into the affairs of 
nations had enabled me to get a certain amount of 
more or less diplomatic work. ‘The job was over, 
and I was merely marking time in New York wait- 
ing for the Astoria to sail. ‘Two days before she 
was due to leave, and just as I was turning into the 
doors of my hotel, I ran full tilt into von Basel— 
a very decent fellow in the Prussian Guard—who 
was seconded and doing military attaché work in 
America. I’d met him off and on hunting in 
England—one of the few Germans I know who 
really went well to hounds. 

““ Hallo! Trevor,’’ he said as we met. ‘“‘ What 
are you doing here?” 

““Marking time,” I answered. ‘‘ Waiting for my 
boat.” 

We strolled to the bar, and over a cocktail he 
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suggested that if I had nothing better to do, I might 
as well come to some official ball that was on that 
evening. “I can get you a card,” he remarked. 
‘‘ You ought to come; your friend, Mrs. Bathurst 
—Comtesse de Grecin that was—is going to be 
present.” 

“I'd no idea she was this side of the water,” 
I said, surprised. 

‘““Oh, yes! Come over to see her people or 
something. Well! will you come?” 

I agreed, having nothing else on, and as he left 
the hotel, he laughed. ‘‘ Funny the vagaries of 
fate. I don’t suppose I come into this hotel once 
in three months. I only came down this evening 
to tell a man not to come and call as arranged, as 
my kid has got measles—and promptly ran into 
you.” 

Truly the irony of circumstances! If one 
went back far enough, one might find that the 
determining factor of my disgrace was the quarrel 
of a nurse and her lover which made her take the 
child another walk than usual and pick up infection. 
Dash it all! you might even find that it was a spot 
on her nose that made her do so, as she didn’t want 
to meet him when not looking at her best! But 
that way madness lies. 


Whatever the original cause—I went: and 
in due course met the Comtesse. She gave me a 
couple of dances, and I found that she, too, had 
booked her passage by the Astoria. I met very few 
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people I knew, and having found it the usual boring 
stunt, I decided to get a glass of champagne and a 
sandwich and then retire to bed. I took them 
along to a small alcove where I could smoke a 
cigarette in peace, and sat down. It was as I sat 
down that I heard from behind a curtain which 
completely screened me from view, the words 
“English army ’’ spoken in German. And the 
voice was the voice of the Comtesse. 


Nothing very strange in the words you say, 
seeing that she spoke German, as well as several 
other languages, fluently. Perhaps not—but you 
know what my ideas used to be—how I was obsessed 
with the spy theory: at any rate, I listened. I 
listened for a quarter of an hour, and then I got my 
coat and went home—went home to try and see a 
way through just about the toughest proposition 
I'd ever been up against. For the Comtesse— 
Ginger Bathurst’s idolised wife—was hand in glove 
with the German Secret Service. She was a spy, 
not of the wireless installation up the chimney type, 
not of the document-stealing type, but of a very 
much more dangerous type than either, the type 
that it is almost impossible to incriminate. 

I can’t remember the conversation I overheard 
exactly, I cannot give it to you word for word, but 
I will give you the substance of it. Her companion 
was von Basel’s chief—a typical Prussian officer 
of the most overbearing description. 

‘ How goes it with you, Comtesse?” he asked 
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her, and I heard the scrape of a match as he lit a 
cigarette. 

‘Well, Baron, very well.” 

‘‘ They do not suspect ?”’ 

‘Not an atom. The question has never been 
raised even as to my national sympathies, except 
once, and then the suggestion—not forced or 
emphasised in any way—that, as the child of a 
family who had lost everything in the ’70 war, my 
sympathies were not hard to discover, was quite 
sufficient. That was at the time of the Agadir 
crisis.” 

‘“And you do not desire revanche ?” 

‘““My dear man, I desire money. My husband 
with his pay and private income has hardly enough 
to dress me on.” 

‘“* But, dear lady, why, if I may ask, did you 
marry him? With so many others for her choice, 
surely the Comtesse de Grecin could have com- 
manded the world ?”’ 

“Charming as a phrase, but I assure you that 
the idea of the world at one’s feet is as extinct as 
the dodo. No, Baron, you may take it from me 
he was the best I could do. A rising junior soldier, 
employed on a staff job at the War Office, persona 
grata with all the people who really count in London 
by reason of his family, and moreover infatuated 
with his charming wife.’”” Her companion gave 
a guttural chuckle; I could feel him leering. “I 
give the best dinners in London; the majority of 
his senior officers think I am on the verge of running 
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away with them, and when they become too 
obstreperous, I allow them to kiss my—fingers. 

“Listen to me, Baron,” she spoke rapidly, in 
a low voice so that I could hardly catch what she 
said. ‘‘I have already given information about 
some confidential big howitzer trials which I saw ; 
it was largely on my reports that action was stopped 
at Agadir; and there are many other things— 
things intangible, in a certain sense—points of 
view, the state of feeling in Ireland, the conditions 
of labour, which I am able to hear the inner side of, 
in a way quite impossible if I had not the entrée 
into that particular class of English society which 
I now possess. Not the so-called smart set, you 
understand; but the real ruling set—the leading 
soldiers, the leading diplomats. Of course they 
are discreet-——”’ 

“But you are a woman and a peerless one, 
chére Comtesse. I think we may leave that cursed 
country in your hands with perfect safety. And 
sooner perhaps than even we realise we may see der 
Tag.” 

Such then was briefly the conversation I over- 
heard. As I said, it is not given word for word— 
but that is immaterial, What was 1 todo? That 
was the point which drummed through my head 
as I walked back to my hotel; that was the point 
which was still drumming through my head as the 
dawn came stealing in through my window. Put 
yourself in my place, old man; what would you 
have done? 
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I, alone, of everyone who knew her in London, 
had stumbled by accident on the truth. Bathurst 
idolised her, and she exaggerated no whit when she 
boasted that she had the entrée to the most exclusive 
circle in England. I know; I was one of it my- 
self. And though one realises that it is only in plays 
and novels that Cabinet Ministers wander about 
whispering State secrets into the ears of beautiful 
adventuresses, yet one also knows in real life how 
devilish dangerous a really pretty and fascinating 
woman can be—especially when she’s bent on find- 
ing things out and is clever enough to put two 
and two together. 

Take one thing alone, and it was an aspect of 
the case that particularly struck me. Supposing 
diplomatic relations became strained between us 
and Germany—and I firmly believed, as you know, 
that sooner or later they would ; supposing mobilisa- 
tion was ordered—a secret one; suppose any of 
the hundred and one things which would be bound 
to form a prelude to a European war—and which 
at all costs must be kept secret—had occurred ; 
think of the incalculable danger a clever woman in 
her position might -have been, however discreet 
her husband was. And, my dear old boy, you 
know Ginger | 

Supposing the Expeditionary Force were on 
the point of embarkation. A wife might guess 
their port of departure and arrival by an artless 
question or two as to where her husband on the 
Staff had motored to that day. But why go on? 
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You see what I mean. Only to me, at that time— 
and now I might almost say that I am glad events 
have justified me—it appealed even more than it 
would have, say, to you. For I was so convinced 
of the danger that threatened us. 

But what was I to do? It was only my word 
against hers. Tell Ginger? ‘The idea made even 
me laugh. Tell the generals and the diplomatists ? 
They didn’t want to kiss my hand. Tell some big 
bug in the Secret Service? Yes—that anyway ; 
but, she was such a devilish clever woman, that I 
had but little faith in such a simple remedy, especially 
as most of them patronised her dinners themselves. 

Still, that was the only thing to be done—that, 
and to keep a look-out myself, for I was tolerably 
certain she did not suspect me. Why should she? 

And so, in due course I found myself sitting next 
her at dinner as the Astoria started her journey across 
the water. 


I am coming to the climax of the drama, old man ; 
I shall not bore you much longer. But before I 
actually give you the details of what occurred on 
that ill-fated vessel’s last trip, I want to make sure 
that you realise the state of mind | was in, and the 
action that I had decided on. Firstly, I was con- 
vinced that my dinner partner—the wife of one of 
my best friends—was an unscrupulous spy. That 
the evidence would not have hung a fly in a court 
of law was not the point ; the evidence was my own 


hearing, which was good enough for me. 
Ds 
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Secondly, I was convinced that she occupied a 
position in society which rendered it easy for her 
to get hold of the most invaluable information in 
the event of a war between us and Germany. 

Thirdly, I was convinced that there would be a 
war between us and Germany. 

So much for my state of mind; now, for my 
course of action. 

I had decided to keep a watch on her, and, if 
I could get hold of the slightest incriminating 
evidence, expose her secretly, but mercilessly, to 
the Secret Service. If I could not—and if I realised 
there was danger brewing—to inform the Secret 
Service of what I had heard, and, sacrificing Ginger’s 
friendship if necessary, and my own reputation for 
chivalry, swear away her honour, or anything, 
provided only her capacity for obtaining informa- 
tion temporarily ceased. Once that was done, then 
fice the music, and be accused, if need be, of false 
swearing, unrequited love, jealousy, what you will. 
But to destroy her capacity for harm to my country 
was my bounden duty, whatever the social or 
personal results to me. 

And there was one other thing—and on this one 
thing the whole course of the matter was destined 
to hang: I alone could do it, for I alone knew the truth. 
Let that sink in, old son; grasp it, realise it, and 
read my future actions by the light of that one simple 
fact. 

I can see you sit back in your chair, and look into 
the fire with the light of comprehension dawning 
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in your eyes; it does put the matter in a different 
complexion, doesn’t it, my friend? You begin to 
appreciate the motives that impelled me to sacrifice 
a woman’s life; so far so good. You are even 
magnanimous: what is one woman compared to 
the danger of a nation 

Dear old boy, I drink a silent toast to you. Have 
you no suspicions ? What if the woman I sacrificed 
was the Comtesse herself? Does it surprise you ; 
wasn’t it the God-sent solution to everything ? 

Just as a freak of fate had acquainted me with 
her secret; so did a freak of fate throw me in her 
path at the end.... 

We hit an iceberg, as you may remember, in the 
middle of the night, and the ship foundered 1n under 
twenty minutes. 

You can imagine the scene of chaos after we 
struck, or rather you can’t. Méen were running 
wildly about shouting, women were screaming, and 
the roar of the siren bellowing forth into the night 
drove people to a perfect frenzy. Then all the lights 
went out, and darkness settled down like a pall on 
the ship. I struggled up on deck, which was already 
tilting up at a perilous angle, and there—in the mass 
of scurrying figures—I came face to face with the 
Comtesse. In the panic of the moment I had 
forgotten all about her. She was quite calm, and 
smiled at me, for of course our relations were still 
as before. 

Suddenly there came a shout from close at hand, 
‘‘ Room for one more only.” What happened then, 
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happened in a couple of seconds; it will take me 
longer to describe. 

There flashed into my mind what would occur 
if 1 were drowned and the Comtesse was saved. 
There would be no one to combat her activities in 
England ; she would have a free hand. My plans 
were null and void if I died; I must get back to 
England—or England would be in peril. I must 
pass on my information to someone—for I alone 
knew. 

‘““ Hurry up! one more.’’ Another shout from 
near by, and looking round I saw that we were 
alone. It was she or I. 

She moved towards the boat, and as she did so 
I saw the only possible solution—I saw what I then 
thought to be my duty; what I still consider—and, 
God knows, that scene is never long out of my mind 
—what I still consider to have been my duty. I 
took her by the arm and twisted her facing me. 

‘As Ginger’s wife, yes,’’ I muttered; “as the 
cursed spy I know you to be, no—a thousand times 
no.” 

““My God!” she whispered. “‘My God!” 

Without further thought I pushed by her and 
stepped into the boat, which was actually being 
lowered into the water. Two minutes later the 
Astoria sank, and she went down with her. . . . 

That is what occurred that night in mid-Atlantic. 
I make no excuses, I offer no palliation; I merely 
state facts. 

Only had I not heard what I did hear in that 
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alcove she would have been just—Ginger’s wife. 
Would the Expeditionary Force have crossed so 
successfully, 1 wonder ? 

As I say, I did what I still consider to have been 
my duty. If both could have been saved, well and 
good; but if it was only one, it had to be me, or 
neither. That’s the rub; should it have been 
neither ? 

Many times since then, old friend, has the white, 
twitching face of that woman haunted me in my 
dreams and in my waking hours. Many times 
since then have I thought that—spy or no spy—l 
had no right to save my life at her expense ; I should 
have gone down with her. Quixotical, perhaps, 
seeing she was what she was ; but she was a woman. 
One thing and one thing only I can say. When you 
read these lines, I shall be dead ; they will come to 
you as a voice from the dead. And, as a man who 
faces his Maker, I tell you, with a calm certainty 
that [am not deceiving myself, that that night there 
was no trace of cowardice in my mind. It was not 
a desire to save my own life that actuated me; it 
was the fear of danger to England. An error of 
judgment possibly ; an act of cowardice—no. That 
much I state, and that much I demand that you 
believe. 


And now we come to the last chapter—the chapter 
that you know. I’d been back about two months 
when I first realised that there were stories going 
round about me. There were whispers in the club ; 
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men avoided me; women cut me. Then came the 
dreadful night when a man—half drunk—in the 
club accused me of cowardice point-blank, and 
sneeringly contrasted my previous reputation with 
my conduct on the Astoria. And | realised that 
someone must have seen. I knocked that swine in 
the club down; but the whispers grew. I knew it. 
Someone had seen, and it would be sheer hypocrisy 
on my part to pretend that such a thing didn’t 
matter. It mattered everything: it ended me. 
The world—our world—judges deeds, not motives ; 
and even had I published at the time this document 
I am sending to you, our world would have found 
me guilty. ‘They would have said what you would 
have said had you spoken the thoughts I saw in 
your eyes that night I came to you. They would 
have said that a sudden wave of cowardice had over- 
whelmed me, and that brought face to face with 
death I had saved my own life at the expense of a 
woman’s. Many would have gone still further, and 
said that my black cowardice was rendered blacker 
still by my hypocrisy in inventing such a story; 
that first to kill the woman, and then to blacken her 
reputation as an excuse, showed me as a thing unfit 
to live. I know the world. 

Moreover, as far as I knew then—I am sure of 
it now—whoever it was who saw my action, did 
not see who the woman was, and therefore the 
publication of this document at that time would 
have involved Ginger, for it would have been futile 
to publish it without names. Feeling as I did that 
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perhaps I should have sunk with her; feeling as 
I did that, for good or evil, I had blasted Ginger’s 
life, I simply couldn’t do it. You didn’t believe in 
me, old chap; at the bottom of their hearts all my 
old pals thought I’d shown the yellow streak; and 
I couldn’t stick it. So I went to the Colonel, and 
to ld him] was handing in my papers. He was in 
his quarters, I remember, and started filling his 
pipe as | was speaking. 

“Why, Spud ?” he asked, when I told him my 
intention. 

And then I told him something of what I have 
written to you. I said it to him in confidence, and 
when I’d finished he sat very silent. 

““ Good God |” he muttered at length. ‘‘ Ginger’s 
wife |” 

““ You believe me, Colonel ?”’ I asked. 

“Spud,” he said, putting his hands on my 
shoulders, “‘ that’s a damn rotten thing to ask me— 
after fifteen years. But it’s the regiment.”” And 
he fell to staring at the fire. 

Aye, that was it. It was the regiment that 
mattered. For better or for worse I had done what 
I had done, and it was my show. The Red Hussars 
must not be made to suffer; and their reputation 
would have suffered through. me. Otherwise I'd 
have faced it out. As it was, I had togo; I knew 
it. I’d come to the same decision myself. 

Only now, sitting here in camp with the setting 
sun glinting through the windows of the hut, just a 
Canadian private under an assumed name, things 
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are a little different. The regiment is safe; I must 
think now of the old name. The Colonel was killed 
at Cambrai; therefore you alone will be in posses- 
sion of the facts. Ginger, if he reads these words, 
will perhaps forgive me for the pain I have inflicted 
‘on him. Let him remember that though I did a 
dreadful thing to him, a thing which up to now he 
has been ignorant of, yet I suffered much for his 
sake after. During my life it was one thing ; when 
I am dead his claims must give way to a greater one 
—my name. 

Wherefore I, Patrick Courtenay Trevor, having 
the unalterable intention of meeting my Maker 
during the present war, and therefore feeling in a 
measure that I am, even as I write, standing at the 
threshold of His Presence, do swear before Almighty 
God that what I have written is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. So help me, God. 


The fall-in is going, old man. Good-bye. 


III: THE MOTOR GUN 


OTHING in this war has so struck those who 

have fought in it as its impersonal nature. 

From the day the British Army moved north, and 
the first battle of Ypres commenced—and with it 
trench warfare as we know it now—it has been, save 
for a few interludes, a contest between automatons, 
backed by every known scientific device. Personal 
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rancour against the opposing automatons separated 
by twenty or thirty yards of smelling mud—who 
stew in the same discomfort as yourself—is apt to 
give way to an acute animosity against life in general, 
and the accursed fate in particular which so foolishly 
decided your sex at birth. But, though rare, there 
have been cases of isolated encounters, where men— 
with the blood running hot in their veins—have got 
down to hand-grips, and grappling backwards and 
forwards in some cellar or dugout, have fought to 
the death, man to man, as of old. Such a case has 
recently come to my knowledge, a case at once 
bizarre and unique; a case where the much- 
exercised arm of coincidence showed its muscles to: 
a remarkable degree. Only quite lately have I 
found out all the facts, and now at Dick 
O’Rourke’s special request I am putting them on 
paper. ‘True, they are intended to reach the eyes of 
one particular person, but . . . the personal column 
in the Times interests others besides the lady in the 
magenta skirt, who will eat a banana at 3.30 daily by 
the Marble Arch ! 


And now, at the very outset of my labours, I find 
myself—to my great alarm—committed to the plac- 
ing on paper of alovescene. O’Rourke insists upon 
it: he says the whole thing will fall flat if I don’t put 
it in; he promises that he will supply the local 
colour. In advance I apologise: my own love 
affairs are sufficiently trying without endeavouring 
to describe his—and with that, here goes. 
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I will lift my curtain on the principals of this little 
drama, and open the scene at Ciro’s in London. On 
the evening of April 21st, 1915, in the corner of that 
delectable resort, farthest away from the coon band, 
sat Dickie O’Rourke. That afternoon he had 
stepped from the boat at Folkestone on seven days’ 
leave, and now in the boiled shirt of respectability 
he once again smelled the smell of London. 

With him was a girl. I have never seen her, but 
from his description I cannot think that I have lived 
until this oversight is rectified. Moreover, my lady, 
as this is written especially for your benefit, I hereby 
warn you that | propose to remedy my omission as 
soon as possible. 

And yet with a band that is second to none; with 
food wonderful and divine; with the choicest fruit 
of the grape, and—to top all—with the girl, Dickie 
did not seem happy. As he says, it was not to be 
wondered at. He had landed at Folkestone mean- 
ing to propose; he had carried out his intention 
over the fish—and after that the dinner had lost its 
savour. She had refused him—definitely and 
finally ; and Dick found himself wishing for France 
again—France and forgetfulness. Only he knew 
he’d never forget. 

‘* The dinner is to monsieur’s taste ’’ The head- 
waiter paused attentively by the table. 

‘Very good,” growled Dick, looking savagely at 
an ice on his plate. “ Oh, Moyra,” he muttered, as 
the man passed on, “ it’s meself is finished entoirely. 
And I was feeling that happy on the boat; as I saw 
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the white cliffs coming nearer and nearer, I said to 
meself, ‘ Dick, me boy, in just four hours you'll be 
with the dearest, sweetest girl that God ever sent 
from the heavens to brighten the lives of dull dogs 
like yourself.’ ” 

“You're not dull, Dick. You’re not to say those 
things—you’re a dear.’’ The girl’s eyes seemed a 
bit misty as she bent over her plate. 

““And now!” He looked at her pleadingly. 
‘Tis the light has gone out of my life. Ah! me 
dear, is there no hope for Dickie O’Rourke? Me 
estate is mostly bog, and the ould place has fallen 
down, saving only the stable—but there’s the breath 
of the seas that comes over the heather in the morn- 
ing, and there’s the violet of your dear eyes in the 
hills. It’s not worrying you that I’d be—but is 
there no hope at all, at all?” 

The girl turned towards him, smiling a trifle 
sadly. ‘There was woman’s pity in the lovely eyes : 
her lips were trembling a little. “‘ Dear old Dick,” 
she whispered, and her hand rested lightly on his for 
a moment. “ Dear old Dick, I’m sorry. If I’d 
only known sooner ” She broke off abruptly and 
fell to gazing at the floor. 

“Then there is someone else !’’ The man spoke 
almost fiercely. 

Slowly she nodded her head, but she did not 
speak. 

“Who is it ?”’ 

“I don’t know that you’ve got any right to ask me 
that, Dick,” she answered, a little proudly. 
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‘“‘What’s the talk of right between ycu and me? 
Do you suppose I’ll let any cursed social conven- 
tions stand between me and the woman I love?” 
She could see his hand trembling, though outwardly 
he seemed quite calm. And then his voice dropped 
to a tender, pleading note—and again the soft, rich 
brogue of the Irishman crept in—that wonderful 
tone that brings with it the music of the fairies from 
the hazy blue hills of Connemara. 

*“‘Acushla mine,” he whispered, “ would I be 
hurting a hair of your swate head, or bringing a tear 
to them violet pools ye calls your eyes? ’Tis meself 
that is in the wrong entoirely—but, mavourneen, I 
just worship you. And the thought of the other 
fellow is driving me crazy. Will ye not be telling 
me his name ?”’ 

“Dick, I can’t,” she whispered, piteously. 
“You wouldn’t understand.” 

““And why would I not understand?” he an- 
swered, grimly. ‘‘Is it something shady he has 
done to you ’—for if it is, by the Holy Mother, I'll 
murder him.” 

“No no, it’s nothing shady. But I can’t tell you, 
Dick; and oh, Dick! I’m just wretched, and I 
don’t know what to do.” The tears were very near. 

A whimsical look came into his face as he watched 
her. “‘Moyra, me dear; ’tis about ten shillings 
apiece we’re paying for them ices ; and if you splash 
them with your darling tears, the chef will give 
notice and that coon with the banjo will strike 
work.” 
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“You dear, Dick,” she whispered, after a 
moment, while a smile trembled round her mouth. 
‘‘T nearly made a fool of myself.” 

‘* Divil a bit,’”’ he answered. ‘“‘ But let us be after 
discussing them two fair things yonder while we 
gets on with the ices. "Tis the most suitable 
course for contemplating the dears; and, any- 
way, we'll take no more risks until we’re through 
with them.” 

And so with a smile on his lips and a jest on his 
tongue did a gallant gentleman cover the ache in his 
heart and the pain in his eyes, and felt more than 
rewarded by the look of thanks he got. It was not 
for him to ask for more than she would freely give ; 
and if there was another man—well, he was a lucky 
dog. But if he’d played the fool—yes, by Heaven |! 
if he’d played the fool, that was a different pair of 
shoes altogether. His forehead grew black at the 
thought, and mechanically his fists clenched. 

“* Dick, I'd like to tell you just how things are.”’ 

He pulled himself together and looked at the 
girl. 

“It is meself that is at your service, my lady,”’ he 
answered, quietly. 

““I’m engaged. But it’s a secret.” 

His jaw dropped. “ Engaged!” he faltered. 
‘ But—who to ? And why is it a secret?” 

““T can’t tell you who to. I promised to keep it 
secret; and then he suddenly went away and the 
war broke out and I’ve never seen him since.” 

“* But you’ve heard from him ?” 
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She bit her lip and looked away. ‘“ Not a line,”’ 
she faltered. 

‘““But—I don’t understand.” His tone was 
infinitely tender. “‘Why hasn’t he written to 
you ? Violet girl, why would he not have 
written °”’ 

‘* You see, he’s a ”” She seemed to be nerving 
herself to speak. ‘‘ You see, he’s a German !”’ 

It was out at last. 

‘“‘ Mother of God ! ”’ Dick leaned back in his chair, 
his eyes fixed on her, his cigarette unheeded, burning 
the tablecloth. ‘“‘ Do you love him ?”’ 

“Yes.” The whispered answer was hardly 
audible. ‘‘ Oh, Dick, I wonder if you can under- 
stand. It all came so suddenly, and then there was 
this war, and I know it’s awful to love a German, but 
I do, and I can’t tell anyone but you; they’d think 
it horrible of me. Oh, Dick! tell me you under- 
stand.”’ 

‘““T understand, little girl,’’ he answered, very 
slowly. ‘I understand.” 

It was all very involved and infinitely pathetic. 
But, as I have said before, Dick O’Rourke was a 
gallant gentleman. 

“It’s not his fault he’s a German,”’ she went on 
after a while. ‘“‘ He didn’t start the war—and, you 
see, I promised him.” 

That was the rub—she’d promised him. Trulya 
woman is a wonderful thing! Very gentle and 
patient was O’Rourke with her that evening, and 
when at last he turned into his club, he sat for a long 
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while gazing into the fire. Just once a muttered 
curse escaped his lips. 

“Did you speak?” said the man in the next 
chair. 

“© ] did zot,’’ said O’Rourke, and getting up 
abruptly he went to bed. 


At 3 p.m. on April 22nd Dick O’Rourke received 
a wire. It was short and to the point. “Leave 
cancelled. Return at once.’”’ He,tore round to 
Victoria, found he’d missed the boat-train, and went 
down to Folkestone on chance. For the time, 
Moyra was almost forgotten. Officers are not re- 
called from short leave without good and sufficient 
reason ; and as yet there was nothing in the evening 
papers that showed any activity. At Folkestone he 
met other officers—also recalled; and when the 
boat came in rumours began to spread. The whole 
line had fallen back—the Germans were through and 
marching on Calais—a ghastly defeat had been 
sustained. 

The morning papers were a little more reassuring ; 
and in them for the first time came the mention of 
the word “‘ gas.” Everything was vague, but that 
something had happened was obvious, and also that 
that something was pretty serious. 

One p.m. on the 23rd found him at Boulogne, 
ramping like a bull. An unemotional railway trans- 
port officer told him that there was a very nice train 
starting at midnight, but that the leave train was 
cancelled. 
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‘“* But, man !”’ howledO’Rourke, “‘ I’ve been re- 
called. ’Tis urgent!’ He brandished the wire in 
his face. 

The R.T.O. remained unmoved, and intimated 
that he was busy, and that O’Rourke’s private his- 
tory left him quite cold. Moreover, he thought it 
possible that the British Army might survive with- 
out him for another day. 

In the general confusion that ensued on his reply- 
ing that the said R.I.O. was no doubt a perfect 
devil as a traveller for unshrinkable underclothes, 
but that his knowledge of the British Army might 
be written on a postage-stamp, O’Rourke escaped, 
and ensconcing himself near the barrier, guarded by 
French sentries, at the top of the hill leading to 
St. Omer, he waited for a motor-car. 

Having stopped two generals and been consigned 
elsewhere for his pains, he ultimately boarded a fly- 
ing corps lorry, and 4 p.m. found him at St. Omer. 
And there—but we will whisper—was a relative— 
one of the exalted ones of the earth, who possessed 
many motor-cars, great and small. 

Dick chose the second Rolls-Royce, and having 
pursued his unit to the farm where he’d left it two 
days before, he chivied it round the country, and at 
length traced it to Poperinghe. 

And there he found things moving. As yet no 
one was quite sure that what had happened ; but he 
found a solemn conclave of Army Service Corps 
officers attached to his division, and from them he 
gathered twenty or thirty of the conflicting rumours 
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that were flying round. One thing, anyway, was 
clear: the Huns were not triumphantly marching 
on Calais—yet. It was just as a charming old boy 
of over fifty, who had perjured his soul over his age 
and had been out since the beginning—a standing 
reproach to a large percentage of the so-called youth 
of England—it was just as he suggested a little 
dinner in that hospitable town, prior to going 
up with the supply lorries, that with a droning 
roar a twelve-inch shell came crashing into the 
square... . 

That night at 11 p.m. Dick stepped out of another 
car into a ploughed field just behind the little village 
of Woesten, and, having trodden on his major’s face 
and unearthed his servant, lay down by the dying 
fire to get what sleep he could. Now and again a 
horse whinnied near by ; a bit rattled, a man cursed ; 
for the unit was ready to move at a moment’s notice 
and the horses were saddled up. The fire died out 
—from close by a battery was firing, and the sky was 
dancing with the flashes of bursting shells like 
summer lightning flickering in the distance. And 
with his head on a sharp stone and another in his 
back Dick O’Rourke fell asleep and dreamed of— 
but dreams are silly things to describe. It was just 
as he’d thrown the hors-d’ceuvres at the head- 
waiter of Ciro’s, who had suddenly become the 
hated German rival, and was wiping the potato salad 
off Moyra’s face, which it had hit by mistake, with 
the table-cloth, that with a groan he turned on 
his other side—only to exchange the stones for 
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a sardine tin and a broken pickle bottle. Which 
is really no more foolish than the rest of life 
nowadays. ... 


And now for a moment I must go back and, leaving 
our hero, describe shortly the events that led up to 
the sending of the wire that recalled him. 

Early in the morning of April 22nd the Germans 
launched at that part of the French line which lay 
in front of the little villages of Elverdinge and 
Brielen, a yellowish-green cloud of gas, which rolled 
slowly over the intervening ground between the 
trenches, carried on its way by a faint, steady breeze. 
I do not intend to describe the first use of that in- 
famous invention—it has been done too often before. 
But, for the proper understanding of what follows, 
it is essential for me to go into a few details. Utterly 
unprepared for what was to come, the French divi- 
sions gazed for a short while spellbound at the 
strange phenomenon they saw coming slowly to- 
wards them. Like some liquid the heavy-coloured 
vapour poured relentlessly into the trenches, filled 
them, and passed on. For a few seconds nothing 
happened ; the sweet-smelling stuff merely tickled 
their nostrils; they failed to realise the danger. 
Then, with inconceivable rapidity, the gas worked, 
and blind panic spread. Hundreds, after a dreadful 
fight for air, became unconscious and died where 
they lay—a death of hideous torture, with the froth- 
ing bubbles gurgling in their throats and the foul 
liquid welling up in their lungs. With blackened 
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faces and twisted limbs one by one they drowned— 
only that which drowned them came from inside 
and not from out. Others, staggering, falling, lurch- 
ing on, and of their ignorance keeping pace with the 
gas, went back. A hail of rifle-fire and shrapnel 
mowed them down, and the line was broken. There 
was nothing on the British left—their flank was up 
in the air. The north-east corner of the salient 
round Ypres had been pierced. From in front of 
St. Julian, away up north towards Boesienge, there 
was no one in front of the Germans. 

It is not my intention to do more than mention 
the rushing up of the cavalry corps and the Indians 
to fill the gap ; the deathless story of the Canadians 
who, surrounded and hemmed in, fought till they 
died against overwhelming odds; the fate of the 
Northumbrian division—fresh from home—who 
were rushed up in support, and the field behind 
Fortuin where they were caught by shrapnel, and 
what was left. These things are outside the scope 
of my story. Let us go back to the gap. 

Hard on the heels of the French came the Ger- 
mans advancing. For a mile or so they pushed on, 
and why they stopped when they did is—as far as I 
am concerned—one of life’s little mysteries. Per- 
haps the utter success of their gas surprised even 
them ; perhaps they anticipated some trap ; perhaps 
the incredible heroism of the Canadians in hanging 
up the German left caused their centre to push 
on too far and lose touch; perhaps—but, why 
speculate? I don’t know, though possibly those 
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in High Places may. The fact remains they did 
stop; their advantage was lost and the situation 
was saved. 


Such was the state of affairs when O’Rourke 
opened his eyes on the morning of Saturday, April 
24th. The horses were dimly visible through the 
heavy mist, his blankets were wringing wet, and 
hazily he wondered why he had ever been born. 
Then the cook dropped the bacon in the fire, and 
he groaned with anguish; visions of yesterday’s 
grilled kidneys and hot coffee rose before him and 
mocked. By six o’clock he had fed, and sitting on 
an over-turned biscuit-box beside the road he 
watched three batteries of French 75’s pass by 
and disappear in the distance. At intervals he 
longed to meet the man who invented war. It must 
be remembered that, though I have given the situa- 
tion as it really was, for the better understanding of 
the story, the facts at the time were not known at all 
clearly. The fog of war still wrapped in oblivion— 
as far as regimental officers were concerned, at any 
rate—the events which were taking place within a 
few miles of them. 

When, therefore, Dick O’Rourke perceived an 
unshaven and unwashed warrior, garbed as a gunner 
officer, coming down the road from Woesten, and, 
moreover, recognised him as one of his own term at 
the “Shop,” known to his intimates as the Land 
Crab, he hailed him with joy. 

** All hail, oh, crustacean |’ he cried, as the other 
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came abreast of him. “Whither dost walk so 
blithely ?”’ 

‘* Halloa, Dick!” The gunner paused. “ You 
haven’t seen my major anywhere, have you ?” 

“Not that I’m aware of, but as I don’t know 
your major from Adam, my evidence may not be 
reliable. What news from the seat of war ?”’ 

‘* None that I know of—except this cursed gun, 
that is rapidly driving me to drink.” 

‘What cursed gun? I am fresh from Ciro’s and 
the haunts of love and ease. Expound to me your 
enigma, my Land Crab.” 

‘* Haven’t you heard ? When the Germans a 
He stopped suddenly. “Listen!” Perfectly clear 
from the woods to the north of them—the woods 
that lie to the west of the Woesten-Oostvleteren 
road, for those who may care for maps—there came 
the distinctive boom! crack! of a smallish gun. 
Three more shots, and then silence. The gunner 
turned to Dick. 

‘There you are—that’s the gun.” 

“ But how nice! Only, why curse it ?” 

“* Principally because it’s German ; and those four 
shots that you have just heard have by this time 
burst in Poperinghe.”’ 

“What!” O’Rourke looked at him in amaze- 
ment. “Is it my leg you would be pulling ?” 

“ Certainly not. When the Germans came on in 
the first blind rush after the French two small guns 
on motor mountings got through behind our lines. 
One was completely wrecked with its detachment. 
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The motor mounting of the other you can see lying 
in a pond about a mile up the road. The gun is 
there.” He pointed to the wood. 

‘““And the next!’ said O’Rourke. ‘“ D’you 
mean to tell me that there is a German gun in that 
wood firing at Poperinghe f Why, hang it, man | it’s 
three miles behind our lines.”’ 

“Taking the direction those shells are coming 
from, the distance from Poperinghe to that gun must 
be more than ten miles—if the gun is behind the 
German trenches. Your gunnery is pretty rotten, 
I know, but if you know of any two-inch gun that 
shoots ten miles, I'll be obliged if you’ll give me 
some lessons.” ‘The gunner lit a cigarette. ‘‘ Man, 
we know it’s not one of ours, we know where they 
all are; we know it’s a Hun.” 

‘“ Then, what in the name of fortune are ye stand- 
ing here for talking like an ould woman with the 
indigestion ? Away with you, and lead us to him, 
and don’t go chivying after your bally major.” 
Dick shouted for his revolver. “ If there’s a gun in 
that wood, bedad ! we'll gun it.” 

‘““My dear old flick,” said the other, ‘ don’t get 
excited. ‘The woods have been searched with a line 
of men—twice ; and devil the sign of thegun. You 
don’t suppose they've got a concrete mounting and 
the Prussian flag flying on a pole, do you? The 
detachment are probably dressed as Belgian peasants, 
and the gun is dismounted and hidden when it’s 
not firing.” 

But O’Rourke would have none of it. ‘* Get off 
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to your major, then, and have your mothers’ meet- 
ing. ‘Then come back to me, and I'll give you the 
gun. And borrow a penknife and cut your beard— 
you'll be after frightening the natives.”’ 

That evening a couple of shots rang out from the 
same wood, two of the typical shots of a small gun. 
And then there was silence. A group of men 
standing by an estaminet on the road affirmed to 
having heard three faint shots afterwards like the 
crack of a sporting-gun or revolver; but in the 
general turmoil of an evening hate which was going 
on at the same time no one thought much about it. 
Half an hour later Dick O’Rourke returned, and 
there was a strange look in his eyes. His coat was 
torn, his collar and shirt were ripped open, and his 
right eye was gradually turning black. Of his doings 
he would vouchsafe no word. Only, as we sat down 
round the fire to dinner, the gunner subaltern of the 
morning passed again up the road. 

‘Got the gun yet, Dick ?”’ he chaffed. 

“IT have that,” answered O’Rourke, ‘also the 
detachment.” 

The Land Crab paused. ‘‘ Where are they ?”’ 

‘The gun is in a pond where you won’t find it, 
and the detachment are dead—except one who 
escaped.” 

“Yes, I don’t think.” The gunner laughed and 
passed on. 

‘You needn’t,” answered Dick, ‘‘ but that gun 
will never fire again.” 

It never did. As I say, he would answer no 
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questions, and even amongst the few people who had 
heard of the thing at all, it soon passed into the 
limbo of forgotten things. Other and weightier 
matters were afoot ; the second battle of Ypres did 
not leave much time for vague conjecture. And so 
when, a few days ago, the question was once again 
recalled to my mind by no less a person than 
O’Rourke himself, I had to dig in the archives of 
memory for the remembrance of an incident of which 


I had well-nigh lost sight. 


‘You remember that gun, Bill,’’ he remarked, 
lying back in the arm-chair of the farmhouse where 
we were billeted, and sipping some hot rum—“ that 
German gun that got through in April and bom- 
barded Poperinghe ? I want to talk to you about 
that gun.” He started filling his pipe. 

“Tis the hardest proposition I’ve ever been up 
against, and sure I don’t know what to do at all.” 
He was staring at the fire. ‘“‘ You remember the 
Land Crab and how he told us the woods had been 
searched ? Well, it didn’t take a superhuman brain- 
storm to realise that if what he said was right and 
the Huns were dressed as Belgian peasants, and the 
gun was a little one, that a line of men going through 
the woods had about as much chance of finding them 
as a terrier has of catching a tadpole in the water. 
I says to myself, ‘ Dick, my boy, this is an occasion 
for stealth, for delicate work, for finesse.’ So off | 
went on my lonesome and hid in the wood. [| 
argued that they couldn’t be keeping a permanent 
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watch, and that even if they’d seen me come in, 
they’d think in time I had gone out again, when they 
noticed no further sign of me. Also I guessed they 
didn’t want to stir up a hornet’s nest about their ears 
by killing me—they wanted no vulgar glare of 
publicity upon their doings. So, as I say, I hid in 
a hole and waited. I got bored stiff; though, when 
all was said and done, it wasn’t much worse than 
sitting in that blessed ploughed field beside the road. 
About five o’clock I started cursing myself for a fool 
in listening to the story at all, it all seemed so ridicu- 
lous. Not a sound in the woods, not a breath of 
wind in the trees. The guns weren’t firing, just 
for the time everything was peaceful. I’d got a 
caterpillar down my neck, and I was just coming 
back to get a drink and chuck it up, when suddenly 
a Belgian labourer popped out from behind a tree. 
There was nothing peculiar about him, and if it 
hadn’t been for the Land Crab’s story I’d never 
have given him a second thought. He was just 
picking up sticks, but as I watched him I noticed 
that every now and then he straightened himself up, 
and seemed to peer around as if he was searching the 
undergrowth. The next minute out came another, 
and he started the stick-picking stunt too.”’ 

Dick paused to relight his pipe, then he laughed. 
‘* Of course, the humour of the situation couldn’t 
help striking me. Dick O’Rourke in a filthy hole, 
covered with branches and bits of dirt, watching two 
mangy old Belgians picking up wood. But, having 
stood it the whole day, I made up my mind to wait, 
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at any rate, till night. If only I could catch the gun 
in action—even if the odds were too great for me 
alone—I’d be able to spot the hiding-place, and 
come back later with a party and round them up. 

**'Then suddenly the evening hate started—artillery 
from all over the place—and with it the Belgian 
labourers ceased from plucking sticks. Running 
down a little path, so close to me that I could almost 
touch him, came one of them. He stopped about 
ten yards away where the dense undergrowth 
finished, and, after looking cautiously round, waved 
his hand. The other one nipped behind a tree and 
called out something in a guttural tone of voice. 
And then, I give you my word, out of the bowels of 
the earth there popped up a little gun not twenty 
yards from where I’d been lying the whole day. 
By this time, of course, I was in the same sort of 
condition as a terrier is when he’s seen the cat he has 
set his heart on shin up a tree, having missed her 
tail by half an inch. 

‘They clapped her on a little mounting quick as 
light, laid her, loaded, and, by the holy saints ! 
under my very nose, loosed off a present for Poper- 
inghe. The man on guard waved his hand again, 
and bedad ! away went another. The next instant 
he was back, again an exclamation in German, and 
in about two shakes the whole thing had disappeared, 
and there were the two labourers picking sticks. I 
give you my word it was like a clown popping up 
in a pantomime through a trap-door; I had to 
pinch myself to make certain I was awake. 
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“The next instant into the clearing came two 
English soldiers, the reason evidently of the sudden 
dismantling. Had they been armed we'd have had 
at them then and there ; but, of course, so far behind 
the trenches, they had no rifles. They just peered 
round, saw the Belgians, and went off again. I 
heard their steps dying away in the distance, and 
decided to wait a bit longer. The two men seemed 
to be discussing what to do, and ultimately moved 
behind the tree again, where I could hear them talk- 
ing. At last they came to a decision, and picking 
up their bundles of sticks came slowly down the 
path past me. They were not going to fire again 
that evening.” 

Dick smiled reminiscently. “* Bill, pass the rum. 
I’m thirsty.”’ 

‘What did you do, Dick ?”’ I asked, eagerly. 

“What d’you think ? I was out like a knife and 
let drive with my hand-gun. I killed the first one 
as dead as mutton, and missed the second, who shot 
like a stag into the undergrowth. Gad! It was 
great. I put two more where I| thought he was, but 
as I still heard him crashing on I must have missed 
him. Then I nipped round the tree to find the 
gun. The only thing there was a great hole full of 
leaves. I ploughed across it, .thinking it must be 
the other side, when, without a word of warning, I| 
fell through the top—bang through the top, my boy, 
of the neatest hiding-place you’ve ever thought of. 
The whole of the centre of those leaves was a fake. 
There were about two inches of them supported on 
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light hurdle-work. I was in the robber’s cave with 
a vengeance.” 

‘Was the gun there ?’’ I cried, excitedly. 

‘Tt was. Also the Hun. The gun of small 
variety; the Hun of large—very large. I don’t 
know which of us was the more surprised—him or 
me; we just stood gazing at one another. 

‘“‘* Halloa, Englishman,’ he said; ‘come to 
leave a card P’ 

‘** Quite right, Boche,’ I answered. ‘A p.p.c. 
one.’ 

‘‘ T was rather pleased with that touch at the time, 
old son. I was just going to elaborate it, and point 
out that he—as the dear departing—should really do 
it, when he was at me. 

‘* Bill, my boy, you should have seen that fight. 
Like a fool, I never saw his revolver lying on the 
table, and I’d shoved my own back in my holster. 
He got it in his right hand, and I got his right wrist 
in my left. We'd each got the other by the throat, 
and one of us was for the count. We each knew 
that. At one time I thought he’d got me—we 
were crashing backwards and forwards, and I 
caught my head against a wooden pole which nearly 
stunned me. And, mark you, all the time I was 
expecting his pal to come back and inquire after his 
health. Then suddenly I felt him weaken, and I 
squeezed his throat the harder. It came quite 
quickly at the end. His pistol-hand collapsed, and 
I suppose muscular contraction pulled the trigger, 
for the bullet went through his head, though I think 
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he was dead already.” Dick O’Rourke paused, 
and looked thoughtfully into the fire. 

‘* But why in the name of Heaven,” I cried, irrit- 
ably, “‘ have you kept this dark all the while > Why 
didn’t you tell us at the time ?”’ 

For a while he did not answer, and then he pro- 
duced his pocket-book. From it he took a photo- 
graph, which he handed to me. 

‘* Out of that German’s pocket I took that photo- 
graph.” 

“Well,” I said, “ what about it? A very pretty 
girl for a German.” Then I looked at it closely. 
‘Why, it was taken in England. Is it an English 
girl?” 

“Yes,” he answered, dryly, “it is. It’s Moyra 
Kavanagh, whom I proposed to forty-eight hours 
previously at Ciro’s. She refused me, and told me 
then she was in love witha German. I celebrate the 
news by coming over here and killing him, in an 
individual fight where it was man to man.” 

“* But,” I cried, “‘ good heavens | man—it was you 
or he.”’ 

‘“‘T know that,” he answered, wearily. ‘“‘ What 
then? He evidently loved her; if not—why the 
photo. Look at what’s written on the back—‘ From 
Moyra—with all my love.’ All her love. Lord ! 
it’s arum box up.” He sighed wearily and slowly 
replaced it in his case. ‘‘ So I buried him, and I 
chucked his gun in a pond, and said nothing about 
it. If I had it would probably have got into the 


papers or some such rot, and she’d have wanted to 
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know all about it. Think of it! What the deuce 
would I have told her ? To sympathise and discuss 
her love affairs with her in London, and then toddle 
over here and slaughter him. Dash it, man, it’s 
Gilbertian ! And, mark you, nothing would in- 
duce me to marry her—even if she’d have me— 
without her knowing.” 

‘“‘ But——” I began, and then fell silent. The 
more | thought of it the less I liked it. Put it how 
you like, for a girl to take as her husband a man who 
has actually killed the man she loved and was engaged 
to—German or no German—is a bit of a pill to 
swallow. 


After mature consideration we decided to present 
the pill to her garbed in this form. On me—as a 
scribbler of sorts—descended the onus of putting 
it on paper. When I’d done it, and Dick had read 
it, he said I was a fool, and wanted to tear it up. 
Which is like a man... . 

Look you, my lady, it was a fair fight—it was war 
—it was an Englishman against a German ; and the 
best man won. And surely to Heaven you can’t 
blame poor old Dick ? He didn’t know ; how could 
he have known, how . . . but what’s the use? If 
your heart doesn’t bring it right—neither my pen 
nor my logic is likely to. Which is like a woman. 
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Iv: OVER THE TOP 


N the afternoon of the 21st we gained a 

small local success. Our line was advanced 
on a front of six hundred yards, over an average 
depth of a quarter of a mile. All the ground gained 
was successfully consolidated. Up to date eighty- 
six unwounded prisoners have passed through the 
corps cage, of whom three are officers.”’ 

Thus ran the brief official notice so tersely given 
in the “Intelligence Summary,” known to the 
ribald as ‘‘ Comic Cuts ’’; later it will appear even 
more tersely in the daily communiqué which delights 
the matutinal kipper and twin eggs of England. It’s 
all so simple ; it all sounds such a ridiculously easy 
matter to those who read. Map maniacs stab 
inaccurate maps with pins ; a few amateur strategists 
discourse at length, and with incredible ignorance, 
on the bearing it—and countless other similar 
operations—will have on the main issue. And the 
vast majority remark gloomily tothe other members of 
the breakfast table that there is nothing in the paper 
as usual. Nothing, my friend! I wonder... . 

This is not a story; there is no plot; it is just 
what happens every day somewhere or other in the 
land of glutinous, stinking mud, where the soles are 
pulled off a man’s boots when he walks and horses 
go in up to their bellies; where one steers a pre- 
carious and slippery course on the narrow necks of 
earth that separate shell-holes, and huddled things 
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stare up at the sky with unseeing eyes. They went 
‘‘ over the top’ themselves—ten days ago—in just 
such another local success. Nothing, my friend ! 
Perhaps you're right; it’s mainly a sense of pro- 
portion that is needed in war, as in other things. ... 


‘“*Good morning, dear old soul.” The machine- 
gun officer emerged from a watery hole of doubtful 
aspect, covered with a dented sheet of corrugated 
iron and a flattened-out biscuit tin—the hole that 
is, not the officer. “ We have slept well, thank you ; 
and the wife and family are flourishing. Moreover 
—you’'re late.” 

The Sapper regarded him pessimistically through 
the chilly mist of an October dawn. “ Entirely 
owing to my new and expensive waders being 
plucked from my feet with a sucking noise. A 
section of haggard men are now engaged in salvage 
operations. Shall we proceed ?”’ 

“We shall—in one sweet moment, not before. 
Sweet, brave heart, because He put his head 
round the corner. ‘ Jones—the raspberry wine— 
toute suite. Just a hollow tooth full, and we will 
gambol like young lambs the whole long weary way.”’ 

“It is well,’’ remarked the Sapper, returning the 
empty mug to the soldier servant. “ Personally I 
like it burnt at night, with a noggin of port. You 
put it in a mug, add three spoonfuls of sugar, 
set light to it, and let it burn for seven minutes. 
Then add some port, and drink hot. Man, you can 
lead an army corps... .” His voice died away as 
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the two officers departed on their three-mile squelch 
to the front line, and the unshaven Jones gazed 
after them admiringly. 

““A hartist!’’ he murmured admiringly, ‘a 
plurry hartist. Personally, the raspberry juice, any 
old ’ow for me.”” He disappeared from view, and 
further disclosures would be tactless. .. . 

And so we lift the curtain on the dawn of the 21st. 
Doubtless the setting is frivolous, but it has served 
to introduce two of the supers who go to make up 
the final scene. In the portion of the front line for 
which they were bound there lay the battalion 
which was cast for the principal part, and it is the 
prerogative of stars to have their entrance led up 
too... 

The mist hung thick over the shell-torn ground 
as the two officers walked on. In places, stretches 
of half-demolished wire and blown-in trenches 
showed where the Germans had put up a fight. 
Stray graves, ours and theirs, were dotted about 
promiscuously, and little heaps of dirty and caked 
equipment showed that salvage work was in progress. 
Away to the left a few crumbling walls and shattered 
trees marked a one-time prosperous agricultural 
village, from which with great regularity there came 
the sighing drone of a German crump followed by 
a column of black smoke and a shower of bricks 
and débris. But the place was dead ; its inhabitants 
gone—God knows where. And soldiers: well, 
soldiers have a rooted dislike to dead villages near 


the trenches. 
Es 
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A strange squat object loomed suddenly aM 
sight—a well-known landmark to those who wan- 

dered daily behind the lines. Derelict, motionless, 

it lay on a sunken road, completely blocking it; 
and the sunken road was heavy with the stench 
of death. It is not good for the Hun to take 
liberties with a tank, even if it is temporarily 
hors-de-combat. 

A man limping wearily, his head bandaged, his 
face unshaved, his khaki coated with half-dry mud, 
plodded heavily towards them. 

‘* Can you tell me the way to the dressing-station, 
sir?’’ He had stopped and, swaying slightly, 
stood in front of the two officers. 

‘* Straight on, lad. You'll find it somewhere back 
there.”” The machine-gun officer pointed vaguely 
into the mist. ‘‘ About half a mile.” 

“You ain’t got a drop of water, ’ave you, sir? 
The water party got lost last night, and we’ve only 
had about a teacupful this last twenty-four hours.”’ 

But when going up to visit the trenches water- 
bottles ‘are a useless encumbrance, and, with a tired 
sigh, the wounded Tommy resumed his thirsty 
way in the direction of the dressing-station. 

“Cooked, poor devil,”” remarked the Sapper, as 
he disappeared. “‘ Pretty nearly finished.” 

“ But he'll be his mother’s own bright boy again 
when he gets his nose inside that aid post. We go 
left here, I think.”’ 

They paused for a moment to get their bearings 
—a matter of some importance and no little difficulty. 
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It may seem an easy thing to walk up to the 
trenches. One goes on, and ultimately one arrives, 
the casual reader will surmise. And with luck the 
casual reader will be right. But there are certain 
small points which may have escaped his ken and 
which render the task of reaching the front line a 
trifle harder than walking to the club for lunch. 

In the first place the aspect of the ground is not 
of that cheerful and varied type which has inspired 
so many gifted landscape painters. No trees and 
little rivers, no cottages and flowering paths delight 
one’s eye. It is impossible to say: “‘ Take the turn 
to the left after passing the cactus bush, and keep 
straight on till you come to the asparagus bed ; and 
then you'll see the front trench on your right.” 

The local cactus bush or its equivalent is hurled 
into space twice daily, thereby largely interfering 
with its use as a landmark. The local asparagus 
bed or its equivalent differs only from the remainder 
of the ground in the fact that a mule passed peace- 
fully away on it some weeks previously. And one 
day even that difference vanished. The mule passed 
away again—in small fragments. 

Even the front trenches where they exist have a 
variegated career. At certain periods quite a large 
proportion of them are in the air at the same time 
in company with the village just behind ; and when 
they come down again it is more than likely their 
position will change to the next row of damp and 
unpleasant holes. 

That is the trouble: the whole ground is one 
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huge hole. Holes are the only features of the land- 
scape: big holes, little holes, damp ones, smelly 
ones; holes occupied and holes to let; holes you 
fall into and holes you don’t—but, holes. Every- 
where holes. The cactus bush is a hole; the 
asparagus bed is a hole; the trenches are holes. 
The whole country looks like a disease. A large 
amount of the wandering must perforce be done at 
night ; and should the casual reader still doubt the 
difficulty of finding one’s way, let him imagine 
three voluntary descents, and as many compulsory 
ones, into the wet brand of hole; let him further 
imagine a steady downpour of rain, no sign of a 
star, and a shrewd suspicion that if he’s walked as 
far as he thinks he has in the right direction he 
ought to be in the front line; and then let him 
imagine—holes. Whenever he moves he either 
negotiates or fails to negotiate—holes. Having, in 
scrambling out of holes, turned round twice he 
doesn’t know which way he’s facing; he only 
knows there are—holes. Toc—toc—toc; the slow 
tapping of a German machine gun sounds from 
the direction he had fondly imagined Battalion Head- 
quarters to be; the swish of bullets come nearer as 
the Hun sweeps the ground ; a flare goes up, show- 
ing—holes. Another compulsory descent ; a phut ! 
as a bullet passes over his head, and the swishing 
passes on. Shortly that swishing will come back, 
and in the meantime are there not—holes? But 
as for the front trench, whither he is bound, the 
contest is unequal. No man can fight—holes. 
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A further point which is worthy of remark ex 
passant may possibly escape the notice of the unini- 
tiated. It is a well-known fact, and will be vouched 
for by all who have experienced the Somme, that 
that part of the ground which is not hole is carried, 
like the unexpended portion of the day’s rations, on 
the person. Acres of soil have been removed from 
their original abode and have been carried laboriously 
to other acres. They have then been brought back 
again; not by boot only, but by hand, and face, 
by hair and teeth. It is reported—though I will not 
vouch for the accuracy of the statement—that on 
one occasion a relieving battalion completely de- 
feated a small German counter-attack by standing 
on the parapet and kicking viciously towards the 
advancing Huns. The enormous mass of soil thus 
propelled not only crushed the hated foe but effec- 
tually buried him. However, that is by the way. 
We are digressing far from the Sapper and the 
machine-gun officer who stood by a derelict tank 
in the damp mist of an October dawn and cogitated 
on the direction of their particular piece of front 
line. 

“It is amazing,” said a voice behind them, “ that 
man can have descended to such a state of con- 
genital idiocy as to do all this to an inoffensive 
carrot field.” 

The Brigade-Major, followed by the Brigadier, 
joined the two officers. Behind them the signal 
officer plucked France from his face. And then of 
a sudden five officers disappeared. A droning roar 
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rose with extreme rapidity to that pitch of loudness 
that denotes undesirable closeness ; a mass of black 
fumes and flying mud shot up twenty odd yards 
away; a flight of cockchafers seemed to pass into 
the distance as the jagged fragments whizzed over- 
head—and five faces appeared as suddenly from 
the ground. Holes have their uses at times. 

‘This sunken road is always hairy,’’ remarked 
the signal officer—known to his intimates as Sigs— 
giving the General a handup from his particular lair. 
“It were unwise to linger, sir.”’ 

‘* Another quarter-mile and we hit Essex Trench,” 
remarked the Brigade-Major. “Sally’s head- 
quarters are there.” The five officers passed on, 
squelching loudly, and once again peace and silence 
reigned in the sunken road... . 

And now we come to the principal actors in the 
drama. Crowded in Essex Trench, damp with 
mist, were the men of the South Loamshires. A 
few were scribbling notes, and an all-pervading smell 
of frying bacon permeated the air. One or two, 
wrapped in great-coats, with a mackintosh sheet over 
them, still slept peacefully—but the whole regiment 
was stirring into life. The morning of the day had 
come. To many it was a new experience ; to others 
it was stale—going over the top. But, new or old, 
not a man but realised that by evening the roll of 
the regiment would have many gaps; new or old, 
not a man but realised that his name might be one 
of those gaps. Just the luck of the game; perhaps 
nothing,: perhaps a Blighty, perhaps . . . 
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It is well without doubt that the lower the intelli- 
gence the less the imagination. To ninety per cent. 
of these men the situation lost much of its edge; 
to the remaining ten the edge was sharpened. 
What is to be is to be, in war as elsewhere. Fatalism 
as regards one’s own prospects 1s inevitable ; 
essential. But fatalism is an unsatisfying creed ; 
the word “Why?” is apt to creep into the back 
of a man’s mind, and the word ‘“‘ Why ?”’ when the 
intelligence is low, is a dangerous one. For the word 
‘““Why ?”’ can only be satisfactorily answered by 
the realisation of the bigness of the issue; by the 
knowledge that individual effort is imperative if 
collective success 1s to be obtained ; by the ahsolute 
conviction that no man can bea law unto himself. To 
the ten per cent. these facts were clear ; but then, to the 
ten per cent. the “ Why ?”’ was louder. The factor 
of their composition which said to them “Why ?””— 
clearly and insistently—even as they lay motionless 
under their coats or outwardly wrangled for bacon 
and tea—that very factor supplied the answer. 

To the thinkers and dreamers there comes at such 
times the greater knowledge: the knowledge which 
lifts them above self and the trivialities of their own 
lives; the knowledge that is almost Divine. They 
appreciate the futility—but they realise the necessity. 
And in their hearts they laugh sardonically as the 
shadow of Dream’s End clouds the sky. The utter 
futility of it all—the utter necessity now that futility 
has caught the world. Then they realise the bacon 
is cold—and curse. 
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To the ninety per cent. it is not so. Not theirs 
to reason so acutely, not theirs to care so much ; to 
them the two dominant features of this war—death 
and boredom—appeal with far less force. For both 
depend so utterly on imagination in their effect on 
the individual. Death is only awful in anticipation ; 
boredom only an affliction to the keen-witted. So 
to the ninety, perhaps, the ‘‘ Why ? ”’ does not sound 
insistently. It is as well, for if the answer is not 
forthcoming there is danger, as I have said. And 
one wonders sometimes which class produces the 
best results for the business in hand—the business 
of slaughtering Huns... . The small one that rises 
to great heights and sinks to great depths, or the 
big one, the plodders. 

But I have digressed again. It is easy to wander 
into by-paths when the main road is prosaic, and 
the study of a body of men before an attack—the men 
who fear and don’t show it, the men who fear and 
try not to show it, the men who don’t care a hang 
what happens—cannot but grip the observer who 
has eyes to see. Almost does he forget his own 
allotted part in the drama; the psychology of the 
thing is too absorbing. And it can only be realised 
when seen first hand. 

Let us leave them there for the time—that 
battalion of the South Loamshires. Sally—as the 
C.O. is generally known—has talked with the 
Brigadier and the Brigade-Major. He knows that 
zero hour is 11.30 a.m.; he knows his objective 
—Suffolk Trench; he knows the strong point 
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at its northern end which the sappers are going to 
consolidate. The Sapper has found his section 
subaltern and his section nursing coils of barbed 
wire and shovels, and has been informed with much 
blasphemy that the guide had lost his way, and the 
party had been wandering all night. The machine- 
gun officer has delivered words of wisdom to various 
guns’ crews—both Lewis and otherwise—who came 
under his eagle eye at intervals along the trench. 
Just the prosaic main road ; the details are tedious ; 
the actual orders uninteresting. The attack would 
either succeed or it would fail, the strong point 
would either be consolidated or it would not. The 
orders—the details—are necessary adjuncts to the 
operation ; of no more interest than the arrange- 
ments for pulling up the fire curtain. Only if the 
fire curtain sticks, the play is robbed of much of its 
natural charm to the onlooker. 


“Bring me some more breakfast. That walk 
gives one the devil of a hunger.” The Brigadier 
was back once more in his dugout, while, outside, 
the mist had lifted and the autumn sun shone down 
on a world of mud. 

The Brigade-Major was shaving; the Staff 
Captain—a non-starter in the morning’s walk—was 
demanding corrugated iron from the unmoved 
Sapper. 

“TI tell you this roof is a disgrace. Cascades of 
water pour through into the soup at dinner. Why 
don’t you do something ?” 
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‘* What do you propose I should do, brave heart ? 
Sit on the roof and catch it ?”’ 

The subject was a complicated one, touching deep 
problems of supply and demand, to say nothing of 
carrying parties; so let us leave them to their 
warfare. 

The signal officer was looking wise over some- 
thing that boomed and buzzed alternately; the 
machine-gun officer may, or may not, have been 
enjoying another toothful. 

In short, the supers, the stage-managers had 
departed. The last directions had been given, and 
the play was due to start in an hour and a quarter. 
All that could be done for its success had been done 
by those who were behind ; now it was up tothe men 
who sat and sprawled in the mud-holes in front, with 
the blue smoke of their cigarettes curling upwards 
and their equipment and rifles stacked beside them. 

A desultory bombardment on each side droned 
solidly on, while away to the front three British 
aeroplanes, seemingly come from nowhere, tumbled 
and looped round two Germans like mosquitoes 
over a pool. A row of sausage balloons like a 
barber’s rash adorned the sky as far as the eye 
could see. Just an everyday scene on the Somme, 
and meanwhile the actors waited. 

“Come up to the top. There’s ten minutes to 
go.” The Staff Captain and the Sapper—their 
dispute settled—strolled amicably to the top of the 
hill behind the dugout and produced their field- 
glasses. Away in front Essex Trench could be 
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seen, and the men inside it, standing to. For them 
the period of suspense was nearly over—the curtain 
was just going up. 

“One minute.”” The Sapper snapped his watch 
to and focussed his glasses. “‘ They’re off.” 

Suddenly from all around, as if touched by a 
spring, an ear-splitting din leaped into life. In the 
valley behind them it seemed as if hundreds of 
tongues of flame were darting and quivering, 
sprouting from what a moment before was barren 
ground. The acrid smell of cordite drifted over 
them, while without cessation there came the solemn 
boom—boom—boom of the heavier guns way back. 
Like the motif of an opera, the field-guns and light 
howitzers cracked and snorted, permeating every- 
thing with one continuous blast of sound; while 
the sonorous roar and rumble of the giant pieces 
behind—slower, as befitted them—completed the 
mighty orchestra. Neither man could hear the 
other speak; but then, they were both watching 
too intently for that. 

Hardly had hell been let loose when a line of men 
arose from Essex Trench and walked steadily to 
their front. Just ahead of them great clouds of 
smoke rose belching from the ground ; clouds into 
which they vanished at times, only to reappear a 
moment later. They were advancing behind a 
creeping barrage, and advancing with the steadiness 
of automatic machines. 

‘“ Good lads 1! Good lads!” The Staff Captain’s 
lips framed the words ; his voice was inaudible. 
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Every now and then a man pitched forward and 
lay still; or muttered a curse as he felt the sting of 
something in his arm. A section on the left dropped 
suddenly, only to worm on again by ones and twos, 
trying to avoid the dreaded toc-toc—slow and 
menacing—of a German machine gun. Then the 
bombers were there. Crouching back, a man would 
pull the pin out of his bomb, run forward, and hurl 
it into the trench where the Germans were huddled 
in groups. And away behind the South Loam- 
shires, on the shell-pocked ground that now boiled 
and heaved like some monstrous sulphur spring, 
with thick black and yellow fumes drifting slowly 
across it, there lay the first fruits of the harvest: a 
few of the gaps in the evening’s roll-call. 

On the flank a machine gun was going, taking 
them in enfilade. In front, Germans—numbers of 
Germans—glared snarling at them out of the trench, 
or whimpered in a corner with arms upraised, as 
was the nature of the beasts. A non-commissioned 
officer picked up a bomb and hurled it at the 
advancing platoon sergeant; only to cry “‘Kamerad” 
when it failed to explode... . 

And so the South Loamshires, or such as were 
left of them, came to their objective ; the first part 
of the play was over. The machine-gunner who 
had enfiladed them passed in his checks, fighting to 
the end, brained with the butt of a rifle. 

Occasionally a wounded man crawled into the 
trench ; a German officer sat sullenly in a corner 
staunching a gaping hole in his leg. Behind them, 
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toward the Essex Trench, the air was now clearer ; 
the bombardment had moved over the line they 
had won, and thundered down on the German 
communications. 

“Runner!” A Company Commander stood 
shakily trying to patch up a wound in his arm. As 
far as he could tell from a hasty reconnaissance, he 
was the senior officer present. “‘ Give this to the 
C.0.: * Objective won. Situation on right doubt- 
ful. Estimated casualties two hundred.’” He 
handed the man a slip of paper. 

At a steady lope the runner went over the back 
of the trench, into the barrage of German shrapnel 
and high explosive. They saw him reach it, stop 
suddenly, twist round, and slither slowly forward. 

“ Runner down, sir.” A sergeant standing by 
spoke almost casually. 

“Runner !”’ Once again the officer called ; once 
again a man went off at a jog-trot. They saw him 
reach his predecessor; stop a moment, and bend 
down. He looked round and shook his head and 
went steadily on. The luck of the game—that’s all. 
And it’s only when one’s sitting still—waiting, that 
one asks “ Why?” Ten minutes later he was with 
the C.O., waiting for the answer to take back. 

And so the drama is over; the play has been a 
success. From the wings the Staff Captain and the 
Sapper have returned to Brigade Head-quarters. 

“ Saw ’em getting over the top, sir. Then they 
got into the smoke and we lost em. Like a witches’ 
cauldron.” 
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‘*We shan’t hear anything for two hours.” The 
General thoughtfully knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. They were his men who had gone into that 
witches’ cauldron; with them daily he lived and 
daily died. Their Dream’s End was his too. But— 
a sense of proportion, always. “‘ We might as well 
have lunch,” he remarked casually. 


Gradually the bombardment died away, though 
from time to time the guns burst into sullen mut- 
terings, as though hungry at being baulked of their 
food. 

The same old aeroplanes—or different ones— 
buzzed busily about ; the same old stoical balloons 
looked more rash-like than ever. 

And then suddenly outside the brigade office 
there was a stir. 

A runner had hove in sight, and the signal officer 
emerged to get his tidings. 

“Good,” he muttered to himself; “‘ the old man 
will be pleased.” He went into the General’s dug- 
out. 

“Message just through, sir, from C.O. South 
Loamshires : ‘ Objectives obtained. A. A. A. Situa- 
tion on right somewhat obscure. A. A.A. Esti- 
mated casualties 200 all ranks. A. A.A. Will be 
consolidated to-night. A.A. A.” 

The “‘ old man ” was pleased. 


And so, on the afternoon of the 21st, we gained 
a small success. We advanced our line on a front 
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of six hundred yards over an average depth of a 
quarter of a mile, etc., etc. 

It wasn’t much, my friends at home; but—that 
runner will run no more, and some eighty odd of 
that odd two hundred have cooked their last ration 
of bacon. Their “Why?” is answered. 

No, it wasn’t much; but it wasn’t—nothing. 


VV: THE MAN-TRAP 


HOULD you, in the course of your wanderings, 
ever run across Brigadier-General Herbert 
Firebrace, do not ask him if he knows Percy Fitz- 
Percy. The warning is probably quite unnecessary : 
not knowing FitzP. yourself, the question is hardly 
likely to occur to you. But I mention it in case. 
One never knows, and Herbert will not be preju- 
diced in your favour if you do. 

As far as I know, the story of their first—and last 
—meeting has never yet been told to the world at 
large. It is a harrowing tale, and it found no place 
in official communiqués. Just one of those regrettable 
incidents that fade into the limbo of forgotten things, 
it served as a topic of conversation to certain ribald 
subalterns, and then it gradually disappeared into 
obscurity along with Percy FitzPercy. Only it took 
several months for the topic to fade ; Percy beat it in 
about ten seconds. 

Before the war Percy had been, amongst other 
things, an actor of indifferent calibre; he had 
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helped a barman in Canada, carried a chain for a 
railroad survey, done a bit of rubber-planting, and 
written poetry. He was, in fact, a man of many 
parts, and cultivated a frivolous demeanour and an 
eyeglass. Unkind acquaintances described him as 
the most monumental ass that has yet been produced 
by a painstaking world; personally, | think the 
picture a trifle harsh. Percy meant well; and it 
wasn’t really his fault that the events I am about to 
chronicle ended so disastrously. Unfortunately, 
however, he was unable to get the General to see 
eye to eye with him in this trifling matter ; and so, 
as I have already said, Percy beat it in about ten 
seconds. 

The whole trouble started over the question of 
man-traps. “If,” remarked a Sapper subaltern one 
night after the port had been round more than once— 
‘‘ If one could construct a large conical hole like an 
inverted funnel in the front-line trench, so that the 
small opening was in the trench itself, and the 
bottom of the funnel fifteen or twenty feet below in 
the ground, and if the Huns came over and raided 
us one night, one might catch one or two.” He 
dreamily emptied and refilled his glass. 

“ By Jove, dear old boy "—Percy fixed his eye- 
glass and gazed admiringly at the speaker—‘ that’s 
a splendid idea! Sort of glorified man-trap— 
what !|—dear old thing.” 

‘ That’s it, Percy, old lad. Why don’t you make 
one next time you're in the trenches?” The 
speaker winked at the remainder of the party. 
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**’Pon my soul, dear old man, I think I will.” 
Percy was clearly struck with the idea. ‘“‘ Cover the 
hole, don’t you know, with trench-boards by day, 
and have it open at night. Great idea, old sport, 
great idea! ”’ 

“You could go and fish for them in the morning 
with a sausage on the end of a string,” murmured 
someone. ‘ Get ’em to sing the ‘ Hymn of Hate’ 
before they got any breakfast.” 

“Or even place large spikes at the bottom on 
which they would fall and become impaled.” The 
first speaker was becoming bloodthirsty. 

“* Oh, no, dear old chap ! I don’t think an impaled 
Hun would look very nice. It would be quite 
horrible in the morning, when one started to count 
up the bag, to find them all impaled. Besides, there 
might be two on one stake.’’ Exactly the objection 
to the last contingency was not clear; but after 
dinner attention to such trifles is of secondary 
importance. 

““ Percy inaugurates new form of frightfulness,”’ 
laughed the Major. “May I be there when you 
catch your first |” . 

The conversation dropped; other and more 
intimate topics anent the fair ones at home took its 
place; but in the mind of Percy FitzPercy the germ 
of invention was sown. When he went back to his 
battalion that night, in their so-called rest-billets, he 
was thinking. Which was always a perilous pro- 
ceeding for Percy. 

Now it so happened that his part of the line at the 
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moment had originally belonged to the Hun. It 
was a confused bit of trench, in which miners carried 
on extensively their reprehensible trade. And where 
there are miners there is also spoil. Spoil, for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, is the technical name given 
to the material they remove from the centre of the 
earth during the process of driving their galleries. 
It is brought up to the surface in sandbags, and is 
then carried away and dumped somewhere out 
of harm’s way. In reality it is generally stacked 
carefully in the trenches themselves, thereby 
completely blocking all traffic; which is by the 
way. 

But after mining has been in progress for some 
time, and various craters have been blown and 
sapped out to, and after trench mortars have 
“strafed ’’ consistently for many months and torn 
the original surface of the ground to pieces, the 
actual position of the trenches themselves becomes 
haphazard. They cease in many cases to bear the 
slightest likeness to the ordinary trenches of com- 
merce; they become deep gorges in mountains of 
sandbags. J* have sometimes wished that those 
officers who apparently write home to devoted bands 
of female workers asking for more sandbags would 
get in touch with me instead. I shall be delighted to 
let them have anything up to five million, all filled, by 
return ; which 1s again by the way. 

To return to Percy. In his part of the front sand- 
bags grew like pebbles on a shingly beach; and 
from time to time fresh cuts off the trenches were 
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opened to allow for further expansion in the sand- 
bag family. The existing front line in one place had 
started life as a cut off the old trench, and had 
gradually been taken into use as a permanency, and 
it was at this point that he stumbled on the great 
discovery which was destined to cause all the 
trouble. How he first stumbled is not recorded ; 
but early one morning Percy FitzPercy could have 
been seen like a terrier with his nose down a rabbit- 
hole, lying flat at the bottom of the trench, peering 
into a noisome and foul-smelling cavity underneath 
him. 

““My dear old boy,”’ he remarked enthusiastically 
to a brother subaltern, who was watching the 
proceeding coldly, “it’s an old German dugout ; 
I’m certain it’s an old German dugout.” 

“* T don’t care a damn if it is,’”” answered the other 
without enthusiasm. ‘“ It stinks like a polecat, and 
is undoubtedly full of all creeping things. For 
heaven’s sake, let’s go and get something to eat.” 

Slowly and reluctantly Percy allowed himself to 
be led away, thinking deeply. Only the week before 
had the Hun attempted a raid and actually entered 
the trench close to the spot in question, and here 
was apparently a ready-made man-trap should he do 
so again. After breakfast he would explore his find ; 
after breakfast he would himself set to work and 
labour unceasingly. As I have said, Percy FitzPercy 
meant well, 

It is possible that lesser men might have been de- 
terred by the unpromising results of that exploration. 
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Descending gingerly through the hole, which had 
been widened sufficiently to allow of the passage, 
Percy switched his torch around the cavity he found 
himself in. Above his head long rounded timbers, 
side by side and touching one another, formed the 
roof, which was in good condition, save in the 
centre, where the blue sky shone through the hole 
he had entered by. In one corner stood a bedstead 
covered by a moth-eaten blanket, while all over the 
floor crumbling sandbags and old clothes and equip- 
ment gave it the appearance of a rag-and-bone shop. 
In one place the wall had fallen in, a mound of 
chalk filled the corner, and from a score of vantage 
points elderly rodents watched with increasing dis- 
favour this unexpected human invasion. 

Up above in the trench the disfavour was repeated 
in that picturesque phraseology for which Thomas 
is famous. 

“Wot are you a-doing ere?” An incensed 
sergeant rounded the corner, and gazed wrathfully 
at three privates, each armed with a spade and 
wearing gas helmets. “Wot ‘ave you got them 
‘elmets on for?” He approached the fatal hole, 
and recoiled slightly. ‘‘Gaw-lumme! Wot’s that 
smell] ?”’ 

“‘Percy,’’ answered a sepulchral voice. ‘ Our 
little Perce.” 

“Wot yer mean—Percy? Wot’s that ’ole?” 
A cloud of dust at that moment rose through it, and 
he recoiled still farther. ‘‘ Oo’s down there ?”’ 

Percy,” answered the same sepulchral voice. 
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“Percy FitzP. carrying hout a reconaysance in 
force. ’E’s found a’Un smell factory, and ’e’s fair 
wallowing in it.” 

At that moment a voice came gently through the 
opening. “I say, you fellahs, just come down here 
a moment, and bring your shovels—what ?”’ 

A face, covered with a fine coating of blackish- 
grey dust, popped out of the bottom of the trench. 
‘We're fairly going to catch the old Hun before 
w@ve finished.” 

With a choking gasp the sergeant lost all self- 
control and faded rapidly away, while the three 
privates slowly and reluctantly followed the face 
through the hole. 

It was fortunate—or possibly, in view of future 
events, unfortunate—that during the next two hours 
no responsible individual came along that particular 
piece of front line. Incidentally there was nothing 
surprising in the fact. In most places, especially 
during the day, the front line 1s held but lightly by 
isolated posts, which are visited from time to time 
by the company or platoon commander, and more 
rarely by the Colonel. On this particular occasion 
the C.O. had already paid his visit to the scene of 
activity. The company commander was wrestling 
with returns, and Percy himself led the long- 
suffering platoon. And so without hindrance from 
any outsiders the fell business proceeded. 

Volumes of evil-smelling dust poured out into 
the trench, punctuated from time to time with 
boots, a few rats who had met with an untimely end, 
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some unrecognisable garments, and large numbers 
of empty bottles. An early.investigation had shown 
the indomitable leader that the old shaft which had 
led down to the dugout in the days when it was 
used was completely blocked up, and so the hole 
through the roof was the only means of entrance or 
exit. Moreover, the hole being in the centre of the 
roof, and the dugout being a high one, there was 
no method of reaching it other than by standing on 
the bed or the decomposing chair. Once the Iiird 
was in there, granted the bed had been removed, 
there was therefore no way by which he could get 
out without being helped from above. And so with 
joy in his heart the indefatigable Percy laboured on, 
what time three sweating privates consigned him 
to the uttermost depths of the pit. 

Now one may say at once that Percy had all the 
makings in him of the true artist. Having decided 
to stage his performance, he had no intention of 
letting it fail through lack of attention to detail. 
Life in the front trenches is not at any time an 
enlivening proceeding ; the days drag wearily by, the 
nights are full of noises and Very lights—and this 
particular part of the line was no exception to the 
general rule. So our hero was not distracted by 
mundane influences or stress of work from elaborat- 
ing his schemes. In addition, once the miasma had 
subsided, and the idea had been explained to them, 
the three supers became quite keen themselves. It 
was one of them, in fact, who suggested the first 
detail. 
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“Ow are we to know, sir,” he remarked, as they 
sat resting on an adjacent fire-step after three hours’ 
strenuous exhuming, “that supposing two of the 
perishers fall through the ’ole they won’t escape ! 
Two men could get out of that there place without 
no bed to ’elp ’em.”’ 

‘* By Jove, yes!’’ Percy scratched his forehead 
and left furrows of white in the general darkness. 
“* By Jove, yes; you're quite right—what ? Break 
one’s heart to lose the blighters, don’t you know. 
You’re a doocid clever fellow to think of that, 
Jenkins.” 

‘Tomkins, sir,”” murmured the originator of the 
brain-wave, slightly abashed by the unexpected 
praise. 

‘““We might,” remarked another of the world’s 
workers, thoughtfully sucking his teeth— we might 
‘ave a trap-door, a ’eavy one, to let down over the 
‘ole once they was in.” 

“ Yus—and ‘ow are we to know when they is 
in?” ‘The third member of the party proceeded 
to justify his existence. “‘ They won’t come over 
‘ere and fall into the ’ole and then shout to us to let 
down the trap.” He thoughtfully lit a Woodbine. 
“ The ’Un will be strafing if there’s a raid on, and 
there'll be the ’ell of a beano going on, and no one 
won’t never ‘ear nothing.” 

With which sage aphorism he relapsed into 
silence, and a gloom settled on the meeting. 

‘ By Jove, you fellows, we must think of some- 
thing | We must pull up our socks and think— 
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what ? After we’ve spent all this time clearing the 
bally place out we must really think of something— 
by Jove!” Percy gazed hopefully at his three 
supers, but it seemed that their contributions to the 
conversation were at an end, and for a space silence 
reigned, broken only by the gentle lullaby of the 
tooth-sucker. 

‘“We might,” remarked Tomkins at length, 
after a period of profound thought, “ ’ave a trip- 
wire, wot would ring a gong.” 

‘“‘ That’s it—that’s it! ’Pon my word, you're a 
doocid clever fellow, Thomson, doocid clever fellow 
—what?” Percy became enthusiastic. ‘“* Ring the 
gong where the fellah is who lets down the door. 
He lets down the door, and we bag the Hun. Dam’ 
good idea!” 

““T don’t believe in no gongs,” remarked 
the musical one scornfully. ‘‘ No—nor trip-wires 
either.” He eyed his audience pugnaciously. 

‘“ But, my good fellah—er—what do you believe 
in?”’ Percy’s spirits were sinking. 

“Tins, china, cups and saucers, plates, old 
saucepans—anything and everything wot will make 
a noise when the ’Un falls on it. That’s the ticket, 
sir,’ he continued, with gathering emphasis as he 
noted the impression he was causing. ‘‘ Lumme— 
a trip-wire: it might break, or the gong mightn’t 
ring, or the blighter mightn’t ’ear it. Wiv china— 
every step he took ’e’d smash anuvver pot. Drahn 
a rum jar ‘e would. But—a trip-wire!” He spat 
impartially and resumed his tune. 
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‘““ By Jove, that’s a splendid idea!’’ The mer- 
curial Percy’s face shone again. ‘“‘ Splendid idea | 
Fill it full of old tins and china—what ? And when 
we hear the second fellah hit the floor and start 
breakin’ up the home we can pull the string and let 
down the trap-door. Splendid idea! Doocid 
clever of you, ’pon my soul it is |” 

““And where do you think of getting the china 
from ?”’ Tomkins, fearing that his mantle of doocid 
cleverness was descending upon the tooth-sucker, 
eyed him unconvinced. “I wasn’t aware as ’ow 
there was a penny bazaar in the neighbourhood, nor 
yet a William Whiteley’s.” 

“Yes, by Jove,” chirped Percy, ‘‘ where do we 
get it all from ? We shall want lots of it, too, don’t 
you know—what ?”’ 

“Get it?” The suggester of the idea looked 
scornful and addressed himself to Tomkins. “‘ There 
ain’t no bully tins in the perishing trenches, are 
there? Hono! An’ there hain’t no china an’ bits 
of glass and old cups and things in that there village 
about ‘alfa mile down the road? Hono! I reckon 
there’s enough to fill twenty ’oles like that there.”’ 
Once again the oracle resumed his hobby. 

“Splendid !’’ Percy jumped to his feet. “ The 
very thing! We'll do it this next company relief, 
by Jove! Now, boys, two more hours. We just 
want to get the bedstead out and straighten things 
up, and we'll be all ready for the dinner-service, 
what ?”’ 

Now there was another thing in which Percy 
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FitzPercy showed that he had the makings of a true 
artist. He fully appreciated the value of secrecy in 
presenting his performances to the public at large. 
True, all his platoon were bound to find out, and 
the remainder of the company had a shrewd idea 
that something was afoot. But one does not walk 
along trenches—especially in the front line—for 
pleasure ; and beyond a casual inquiry as to what 
new form of insanity he was up to now, the com- 
pany commander was not interested in Percy’s 
doings. Now that the place had been cleared out, 
the opening was covered during the day by a trench- 
board carefully stolen from the nearest R.E. dump ; 
while the members of the platoon assiduously 
collected old tin and china utensils, both great and 
small, which were thrown into the cavity and 
arranged tastefully by the stage-manager. 

At night the trench-board was removed, and after 
careful weighting with two dud shells, a piece of 
rail, and the stalk of a sixty pound trench-mortar 
bomb, it was placed on edge beside the hole. It was 
so arranged that it leaned slightly inwards, and was 
only kept from falling by a cord which passed in 
front of it and which was attached to two screw 
pickets—one on each side. The hole itself was 
covered with a sack. So much for the scenery. 

The stage directions were equally simple. The 
curtain rises on a German raid. Noises off, etc.; 
the flashes of guns, the bursting of rum jars, the 
dazzling brilliance of flares lighting up the lowering 
night. On the entrance of the Hun into the trench 
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(if he did), a watch would be kept on the hole (if 
anyone was there to watch). On the sound of the 
first crash of breaking china, no action. On the 
sound of the second crash of breaking china, Percy 
himself (if alive) or a substitute (if not), would 
dash forward and cut the string. The trap-door 
would fall; and then, having repelled the 
Hun, they could return and examine the bag 
at their leisure. So much for the plot. Now for 
the action. ” 

It has always been my contention that Brigadier- 
General Herbert Firebrace rather brought it on 
himself. There are things which generals may do, 
and there are things which they may not; or shall 
we say, lest I be deemed guilty of se majesté, things 
it were better they did not? All things to them are 
lawful, but all things most undoubtedly are not 
expedient. And no one—not even his most fervent 
admirer—could say that the General’s action was a 
wise one. Let it be understood that when the more 
exalted ones of the earth desire to make a tour of 
trenches, there is a recognised procedure for doing 
it. First comes the sergeant of the platoon occupying 
the portion of the line under inspection—experience 
has shown the wisdom of having the only trust- 
worthy guide in front. Then comes the company 
commander, followed by the Colonel, the Staff 
officer and the Great One. Immediately behind, 
the Adjutant (taking notes), the platoon commander 
(partially dazed), the machine-gun officer (not 
essential), and the Sapper (if he’s been caught by 
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the human avalanche) advance in echelon. At 
intervals the procession halts, and the same religious 
rite takes place. 

SERGEANT (peering round the next traverse, in voice 
of fury): ‘‘ Don’t drink tea out of yer tin ‘at, yer 
perisher! ’Ere’s the General a-coming.”’ 

CoLoneEL (prompted by the company commander) : 
‘Now from here, sir, we get a most magnificent 
field of fire behind—ah—those craters there. I 
thought that—where was it we decided r—oh, yes, 
by—ah—putting a Lewis gun here . . . er, well, 
perhaps you'd like to see yourself, sir.” 

GreaT One: “ Yes, very much. Have you got 
my periscope ?”’ (SraFF OFFICER produces, and GREAT 
OnE peers through it.) ‘‘ 1 quite agree with you.” 
(After long inspection) “ You might make a note 
of it.” 

StaFF Orricer: “ Just make a note of that, 
will you?” 

ADJUTANT (makes note): “‘ Make a note of it, 
Bill, will you?” 

PLtatoon CoMMANDER (recovering slightly from 
stupor): ““ Make a note of what ?” 

Macuine-Gun Orricer: “All right, old boy. 
It’s my pidgeon.” (Sotto voce to Sapper) “* I’ve had 
a gun there for the last two nights.” (loud to 
Omnes) “ An excellent place, sir. I’ll see to it.” 

SAPPER (to M.G.O., with seeming irrelevance): 
“Well, when he got to the house he was told she 
was having a bath, and-——”’ Procession moves on, 
while infuriated sentry on sap duty misses the point 
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of the story. And that is the right way of touring 
the trenches. 

Unfortunately General Firebrace was a new 
broom. It was quite permissible for him to do 
what he did, but, as I said before, I am doubtful if 
it was altogether wise. In a moment of rashness 
he decided to go round the trenches alone. As a 
matter of fact, at the moment of this resolve the 
Brigade-Major was out, the evening was fine, and 
the General was energetic. Perfect peace reigned 
over that portion of the battle area which concerned 
him, and he was anxious to see that the arrangement 
of sentry groups in the various sap-heads met with 
his approval. His predecessor, he recalled, had 
had words with the still greater ones of the earth 
anent a couple of small, but nevertheless regrettable, 
incidents when men had been removed somewhat 
forcibly by the wily Hun from out of those same sap- 
heads. So he settled his steel helmet firmly on his 
head, and stepped out of his dugout into the com- 
munication trench. 

Now in that particular part of the line the com- 
munication trenches were long ones, and by the 
time he reached the front line it was getting dark. 
A man of small stature, but withal fiery appearance, 
General Herbert Firebrace strode along through 
the deepening gloom, humming gently to himself. 
At first the trenches were fairly populous—he was 
in a part of the front line between two groups of 
craters—and he found it necessary to bark “* Gang- 
way !’’ continuously. Then he reached his goal, 
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the saps behind one of the groups—short trenches 
which stretch out from the fire-trench into No 
Man’s Land and finish on the near lips of the craters. 
He grunted with satisfaction as he found the first 
of the saps held to his satisfaction. The sentry 
group were quietly smoking; the sentry up at the 
head of the sap was watching fixedly through his 
periscope. The rifles and bayonets of the men 
rested close at hand, the Mills bombs were con- 
veniently placed on a narrow ledge under cover. 

“Ha, good! All quiet here, my lads?” 

“All quiet, sir,” answered the corporal, scram- 
bling up. 

‘ That’s all right. Good night, corporal.’’ And 
the martial little figure disappeared round the 
corner. 

Now the corporal was new in that bit of the 
line ; to be exact, he had just returned from leave. 
That was one cause. 

“Look out—oil-can!” The sentry gave a 
hail, and everyone ducked. That was the other 
cause. 

For at the precise moment that an oil-can exploded 
with a thunderous crump twenty yards or so beyond 
the trench, there was a sudden noise of ripping 
canvas, an agonised shout, and the heavy crash of a 
body encountering china. Then—silence. The sap 
parties heard only the oil-can; Percy FitzPercy, 
for a wonder, was not brooding over his invention 
and there was no one who knew that close beside 
them in an odoriferous underground abode the 
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Brigadier-General lay completely stunned, with his 
head in a metal soup tureen and his rather extensive 
set of uppers in a disused tin hitherto devoted to that 
painstaking gentleman, Mr. Maconochie. 

Up to this point it will be willingly conceded, I 
think, by anyone acquainted with trench etiquette, 
that the unfortunate predicament of Herbert Fire- 
brace, General and Great One, was only what he 
deserved. To depart so flagrantly from the spirit 
of the rules as to wander round front-line trenches 
alone and in the falling shades of night is asking for 
trouble ; and if the matter had ended there I have no 
doubt—knowing the strict sense of justice which 
is one of the praiseworthy features of the house of 
Firebrace—I have no doubt that he would have 
sent for Percy FitzPercy and apologised handsomely 
for the inconvenience he had so unwittingly caused. 
But the matter did not end there; it only began. 
And the finale, reviewed dispassionately, undoubt- 
edly gives one to think—one might even say think 
furiously. 

A quarter of an hour after the regrettable occur- 
rence just described Percy stood chatting lightly and 
inconsequently with his company commander in 
the support line. At the moment he was expatiating 
on the merits of a new pipe of his own invention 
designed for use in No Man’s Land on a dark night. 
Its exact beauties escape my memory; as far as 
I can remember one put the bowl in one’s mouth 
and the tobacco in the stem and blew. It was an 
invention typical of Percy—utterly futile. He had 
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just called the company commander “ dear old soul ” 
for the tenth time, and was explaining how no 
sparks or glowing ash could be seen if you made use 
of this patent atrocity, when a Lewis gun started 
rattling away in front. Half a dozen Very lights 
shot up, there was a sudden brisk burst of firing, 
with the explosion of a number of bombs. 

‘‘ By Jove!” cried Percy, pipe and all else for- 
gotten. ‘‘ By Jove, dear old man—a raid—what f 
A Hun raid—now for the man-trap!” He 
departed at speed up the nearest boyau, leaving a trail 
of sparks behind him like a catherine-wheel that 
has been out in the rain; to be followed by his 
Captain, who had first taken the precaution of 
loading his automatic. 

The first man Percy met was the tooth-sucker, 
who was shaking with uncontrollable excitement. 

““ There’s a perisher fell in the ’ole, sir! Three 
of °em come in, and we killed two an’ the other fell in 
the ‘ole.” 

I am given to understand that on receipt of the 
news what little intellect our pipe-inventor ever 
possessed completely deserted him. Uttering hoarse 
cries, he dashed down the trench, and, unmindful 
of his own orders to wait on the chance of catching 
a second, he feverishly slashed at the string, and 
with an ominous clang and a squelch of mud the 
trap-door descended into its appointed position. 
Certain it is, when the company commander came 
in sight, he was standing upon it, in an attitude 
strongly reminiscent of the heavy tragedian—out 
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of a “shop’’—holding forth in his favourite 
Bodega. 

“What the blazes are you doing there ?”’ howled 
his infuriated Captain. ‘‘ Why aren’t you in number 
eight sap, instead of doing a dumb-crambo show ? ”’ 

“* The raid is over, sir,’’ answered Percy majestic- 
ally. ‘* The raider is—ah—below.” 

“What the ”” began the frenzied senior. 
And then he paused. “ Great Scott! What’s that 
infernal shindy ?” 

From below their feet there rose a perfect orgy 
of breaking china and rattling tins, with ever and 
anon a loud musical note as of a bucket being 
belaboured with a stick. Grunts and guttural 
curses, followed by strange hollow noises indicative 
of pain, for a while drowned all attempts at conver- 
sation. Finally there was a grand finale of crashing 
cups and tinkling tins, the sound of a heavy blow, a 
grunt of muffled agony and—silence. The lights 
still hissed up into the night, stray rifles still cracked 
at intervals, but otherwise—silence. 

At last Percy spoke. “ Do you know, dear old 
boy, I believe there are two of them down there ; 
"pon my soul, I do—what?’’ He spoke with 
deliberation, as befits an inventor. ‘“* It seemed to 
me that the one who swore and the one who grunted 
were different. people.” 

The tooth-sucker opined likewise ; also Tomkins, 
who had arrived on the scene. 

“What is this dam’ foolishness?’’ said the 


Captain irritably. “‘Am I to understand there 
Fs 
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are two Germans inside there, under the trench ?”’ 

‘“* One for certain ; two possibly—or even three, 
dear old boy.” At the thought of three, he of the 
teeth played a tune in his excitement. 

“Then for heaven's sake get the top off and let’s 
get them out!” 

It was then that the last cruel blow of Fate was 
dealt to the hapless Herbert. For after a brief 
period of feverish pulling, during which the 
company commander broke his nails and Percy 
fell over backwards, the trap-door remained in 
statu quo. 

“What the devil’s the matter with the beastly 
thing °?’’ muttered the Captain savagely. “* It’s your 
fool-trick, FitzPercy ! Can’t you open it?” 

‘‘ My dear old boy,” remarked the proud inventor 
vaguely, “it generally opens—’pon my soul, it 
does.” He turned his torch on to the reluctant 
trench-board and examined it through his eyeglass. 
“By Jove! that’s it, dear old son, there’s the 
trouble. The dud shell has slipped forward and got 
wedged in the rafters. How doocid funny— 
what ?”’ 

‘What is doocid funny, you blithering ass ?”’ 

‘Why, if we’d gone on, dear old sport, the shell 
might have gone off. By Jove, that’s good, that 
is!"’ Percy chuckled immoderately. “If we go 
on, the shell goes off!” 

‘“ You’re the type of man who ought to be in a 
home,” remarked his senior officer dispassionately. 
‘‘ Get a saw as soon as you can and cut through the 
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board. And if the bally shell goes off and kills you, 
it’ll serve you right. You’re a disease, FitzPercy, 
that’s what you are. A walking microbe; an 
example of atavism; a throw-back to the tail 
period.” Still muttering, his company commander 
passed out of sight, leaving the triumphant Percy 
completely unabashed and glowing in righteous 
success. 

Now, in the trenches saws do not grow freely. 
You cannot wander round a corner and pick one 
up; in fact, a saw that will saw is an exceeding 
precious thing. Moreover, they are closely guarded 
by their rightful owners, who show great reluctance 
in parting with them. It therefore was not surprising 
that over an hour elapsed before a perspiring mes- 
senger returned with one and operations commenced. 
And during that hour Percy lived. 

It is given to few to see their hopes and aspirations 
realised so beautifully and quickly ; as in a dream 
he listened to the hideous cachinnations that floated 
up through the slabs of the trench-board. A con- 
tinuous booming noise as of a bittern calling to its 
young was varied with heavy grunts and occasional 
blows of a heavy bludgeon on metal. And 
throughout it all there ran a delicate motif of crashing 
cups and tinkling tins. 

“We have them, dear old soul,”” murmured Percy 
ecstatically to himself; “we have them simply 
wallowing in the mulligatawny !” 

But there is an end to everything—even of 
getting a saw out of an R.E. store. A glorious full 
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moon shone down upon the scene as, an hour after- 
wards, the trench-board was removed and the 
entrance opened. An “ up-and-over ’’—or trench- 
ladder—was lowered into the dug-out, and the 
excited onlookers waited to net the catch. At last 
the ladder shook, as the first of the prisoners pre- 
pared to ascend. 

‘Entrance, dear old man,” cried the stage 
manager majestically, ‘‘ of what we have hitherto 
described as * male voices off.’ ”’ 

“ Get up, you swine, and get a move on |” rasped 
a voice in perfect English from the depths of the 
hole ; while a palsied silence settled on the audience. 

The ladder shook again, and at last there emerged 
from the bottom of the trench a large round tin 
which completely encased the head of its wearer, 
who followed slowly, maintaining a continuous 
booming roar. Immediately behind him came the 
owner of the voice, severely chipped about the face, 
but with the light of battle in his eyes. 

““ Now, you——”” The words died away in his 
mouth. “Great heavens! The General!’’ And 
as the frozen eye of the speaker, who had been the 
other occupant of the hole, wandered round the 
stricken onlookers, even Percy’s nerve broke. It 
was the Colonel. 


I will draw the veil of reticence over the remainder 
of this harrowing narrative. The procession back 
to Brigade Head-quarters has become historic. 
The attempt to remove the soup tureen on the spot 
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caused its unhappy possessor such agony, and gave 
rise to so much unseemly and ill-repressed mirth on 
the part of the audience, that it was hastily aban- 
doned, and the wretched man was led gently back 
to his dugout. 

The Brigade-Major, who had been notified over 
the telephone, met him at the entrance with a 
handkerchief suspiciously near his mouth. 

“* How dreadful, sir !’’ he murmured, 1n a voice 
that shook a little. “I have—er—sent for a tin 
opener.” 

The General was led to a chair, into which he 
sank wearily, while in hushed tones the Colonel 
explained what had happened to his shaking Staff. 

“I was told that the General had been seen going 
down to the front line alone,”’ he remarked in a low 
tone, “and so I| at once followed him. Just as I 
got to the craters there was a small Hun raid. I let 
drive at one of them with my revolver, and the next 
instant I fell through a hole, full on top of someone’s 
back. He let out a roar of pain and scrambled up. 
Of course I thought it was a Hun, and proceeded to 
beat him over the head with my stick. Great Scott, 
what a show!” 

The Colonel mopped his brow, and the Staff 
shook still more. 

“ \’d dropped my revolver, or I’d probably have 
shot him. Then suddenly there was a clang, and 
the hole was closed up, while at the same moment 
something charged past me, head down, and hit the 
wall. There was a roar of pain, and the tin became 
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a fixture. The poor old boy had rammed the wall 
with the soup tureen.”’ 

A gurgling noise from the chair interrupted him. 

‘“What is it, sir?’ cried the Staff Captain 
solicitously. 

The General hooted mournfully. 

‘Yes, sir. He'll be here very soon, sir. Not 
much longer now. We've sent for a tinsmith from 
one of the Engineer companies.” 

But the booming cantata continued. 

‘What does he want?” whispered the Staff 
Captain. “A drink?” 

The Brigade-Major looked hopeful. 

“Yes; get a whisky and soda and a straw, if 
there’s one left.” 

The booming died away. 

A few minutes later the Staff, ably assisted by the 
General’s batman, got one end of the straw into the 
worthy Brigadier’s mouth. The Colonel closed 
those holes he could see with his fingers, and the 
signalling officer held the drink. 

“ Now, are we ready ?” cried the Brigade-Major 
anxiously. ‘“ All right, sir—suck.”’ 

The experiment was not a success. Jets of liquid 
spurted in all directions, an explosion like a geyser 
shook the tin, and the Staff recoiled a pace. In 
fact, | am given to understand that the chief clerk, 
an intensely interested spectator, so far forgot him- 
self as to counsel the Staff Captain to “sit on ’is 
‘ead.” 

“Do you think we could do anything with one of 
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those instruments for opening tongues °”’ hazarded 
the Staff Captain, when the silence had become 
oppressive and the outbursts of fire extinguished. 

‘““We might try.” The signalling officer was 
doubtful, but sallied forth, and after some delay 
returned with one. “Where shall we start ?”’ 

‘ Any old place.” The Staff Captain gripped the 
implement and stepped manfully forward. “‘ We’re 
going to try something else, sir—a tongue opener.” 

The General hooted apathetically ; the onlookers 
looked anxious, and the Staff Captain got his first 
grip on the tin. 

““ Hold the General’s head, Bill,’’ he cried to the 
Brigade-Major, “ so that I can get a purchase. Now, 
then—one—two——””’ 

A howl of agony rent the air, and even the chief 
clerk looked pensive. 

“It’s his ear, you fool!” The Colonel dodged 
rapidly out of the door to evade the human tornado 
within, and the situation became crucial. Even the 
tinsmith, who arrived at that moment, a man of 
phlegmatic disposition, was moved out of his 
habitual calm and applauded loudly. 

“Thank heavens you’ve come!” gasped the 
Brigade-Major, keeping a wary eye fixed on his 
frenzied senior, who, surrounded with débris and 
red ink, was now endeavouring to pull the tin off 
with his hands. ‘“ The General has had a slight 
mishap. Can you remove that tin from his head ? ” 

The expert contemplated his victim in silence for 
a few moments. 
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‘“ 'Yus,” he remarked at length, ‘‘I can, sir, if ’e 
keeps quite still, But 1 won’t be answerable for the 
consequences if 'e don’t.” 

‘No more will I.’”’ The Brigade-Major mopped 
his brow. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake get on with it.” 


Thus ended the episode of Percy FitzPercy—his 
man-trap. 

It might have happened to anyone, but only 
FitzPercy would have searched carefully amongst 
the crockery, and having found what he was looking 
for made a point of bringing it to head-quarters just 
as the tin was finally removed. 

To emerge into the light of two candles and an 
electric torch with a bit of one ear and half a face 
deficient, and realise that the man responsible for it 
is offering you your uppers in three parts and some 
fragments, is a situation too dreadful to contemplate. 

As I said before, Percy gave up trying after about 


ten seconds. 


VI: A POINT OF DETAIL 


. IST!” The officer gripped the sergeant’s 

arm just above the elbow, bringing his mouth 

close up to his ear. “ Don’t move.” The words 

were hardly breathed, so low was the tense, sudden 

whisper, and the two men crouched motionless, 
peering into the darkness which enveloped them. 

“Where, sir?’’ The sergeant slowly twisted 
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his head till it was almost touching that of the man 
beside him; and he, too, whose normal voice 
resembled a human fog horn, scarcely did more 
than frame the words with his lips. 

“Behind that mound of chalk. Several of 
them.” The sergeant’s eyes followed the line 
of the outstretched hand until they picked up the 
dark, menacing lump in the ground twenty feet 
away. Sombre, grim, apparently lifeless, outlined 
against the night sky—it appeared almost monstrous 
in size to the men who lay on the edge of a shell 
hole, with every nerve alert. A bullet spat over 
them viciously, but they did not alter their position 
—they knew they were not the target; and from 
their own lines came the sudden clang of a shovel. 
All around them the night was full of vague, indefin- 
able noises ; instinctively a man, brought suddenly 
into such a place and ignorant of his whereabouts, 
would have known that there were men all around 
him; men whom he could not see, men who flitted 
through the shadows bent on mysterious tasks, 
men who moved silently, with eyes strained to 
pierce the darkness. Behind the German lines a 
trench tramway was in use; the metallic rumble of 
the trolleys on the iron rails came continuously 
from the distance. And suddenly from close at 
hand a man laughed... . 

“Do you see them?” Once again the officer 
was whispering, while he still grasped, almost 
unconsciously, the sergeant’s arm. ‘‘ There— 


there! Look!” 
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Two or three shadowy blobs seemed to move 
uncertainly above the edge of the chalk mound 
and then disappear again; and a moment afterwards, 
from almost on top of them, came a hoarse guttural 
whisper. The officer’s grip tightened convulsively ; 
the night, of a sudden, seemed alive with men close 
to them—pressing around them. Almost in- 
voluntarily he got up and moved back a few steps, 
still peering, straining to see in the inky blackness. 
Something loomed up and bumped into him, only 
to recoil with a muttered oath; and even as he 
realised it was a German he heard his sergeant’s 
low voice from a few feet away. ‘‘ Where are you, 
sir? Where are you?” The next moment he 
was back at his side. 

‘““Get back your own way,” he whispered ; 
‘““we’ve bumped into a big patrol. Don’t fire.” 
And as he spoke, with a slight hiss a flare shot up 
into the night. 

Now had it not been for that one untimely flare 
this story would never have been written. Indecent 
curiosity in other wanderers’ doings in No Man’s 
Land is an unprofitable amusement; while the 
sound of strafing, to say nothing of revolver shots, 
is calculated to produce a tornado of fire from all 
directions, administered impartially by friend and 
foe alike. Wherefore it is more than likely that 
but for the sudden ghostly light both the English- 
men would have gotaway. As it was, John Brinton, 
M.C., Lieutenant in His Majesty’s Regiment of the 
Royal Loamshires, found himself crouching in 
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a slight dip in the ground and contemplating from 
a range of four feet no less than six Huns similarly 
engaged. ‘There was the sharp crack of a revolver, 
a struggle, a muffled cry; then silence. Half a 
dozen more flares went up from each line; every- 
where sentries peered earnestly towards the sound 
of the shot ; a few desultory rifles cracked, and then 
the night resumed its whispering mystery. But 
at the bottom of the dip five Huns lay on the top 
of a stunned English officer; while the sixth lay 
still and twisted, with a revolver bullet in his brain. 

Twenty minutes afterwards the sergeant, crawl- 
ing warily on his belly, approached a saphead and 
after a brief word or two dropped in. 

““"Ave you seen Mr. Brinton, sir,”’ he asked 
anxiously of an officer, whom he found in the sap 
pessimistically smoking a cigarette—saps are 
pessimistic places. 

““No.” The officer looked up quickly. “ He 
was out with you, wasn’t he, Sergeant Dawson ?” 

“Yes, sir—on patrol. We'd just a-got to that 
there chalk ’ummock, when we ran into some of 
‘em. ’E said to me—‘ Get back,’ ’e said, ‘ your 
own way,’ and then they put up a flare. I couldn’t 
see 1m as I was lying doggo in a ’ole, but I ’eard a 
revolver shot about ten yards away. I looked round 
when the flare was out, but couldn’t see him, nor 
‘ear him. So I thought ’e might ’ave got back.” 

“Pass the word along for Mr. Brinton.” The 
officer went out of the sap into the fire-trench. 
“ And get a move on with it.” He stood for a 
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few moments, looking thoughtful. “I hope,”’ 
he muttered to himself, “ I hope the old boy hasn’t 
been scuppered.”’ 

But—the old boy had been scuppered. A 
runner failed to discover him in the trench; two 
strong patrols scoured the ground around the chalk 
’ummock and drew blank. And so, in the fullness 
of time, there appeared in the Roll of Honour the 
name of Lieut. John Brinton, of the Royal Loam- 
shires, under the laconic heading of Missing, 
believed Prisoner of War, which is the prologue 
of this tale of the coalfields of France. 


The part of the line in which the Royal Loamshires 
found themselves at the time of the unfortunate 
matter of John Brinton, M.C., was somewhere 
south of La Bassée and somewhere north of Loos— 
closer identification is undesirable. It is not a 
pleasant part of the line, though there are many 
worse. The principal bugbears of one’s existence 
are the tunnelling companies, who without cessa- 
tion practise their nefarious trade, thereby causing 
alarm and despondency to all concerned. Doubt- 
less they mean well, but their habit of exploding 
large quantities of ammonal at uncertain hours 
and places does not endear them to the frenzied 
onlookers, who spend the next hour plucking 
boulders from their eyes. In addition, there is 
the matter of sandbags. The proximity of a mine 
shaft is invariably indicated by a young mountain 
of these useful and hygienic articles, which tower 
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and spread and expand in every direction where 
they are most inconvenient. I admit that, having 
placed half the interior of France in bags, the 
disposal of the same on arriving in the light of day 
presents difficulties. I admit that the fault lies 
entirely with the harassed and long-suffering gentle- 
man who boasts the proud title of “‘ spoils officer.” 
I admit But I grow warm, in addition to 
digressing unpardonably. The trouble is that I 
always do grow warm, and digress at the mention 
of sandbags. 

In part of the Loamshires’ front line, mining 
activity was great. A continuous group of craters 
stretched along No Man’s Land, separating them 
from the wily Hun, for half the battalion front— 
a group which we will call Outpost. The name ts 
wrong, but it will serve. To the near lips of each 
crater a sap ran out from the front line, so that 
merely the great yawning hole lay between the sap- 
head and the corresponding abode of the Germans 
on the other lip. Each night these sapheads were 
held by a small group of men armed with Very 
lights, bombs, bowie-knives, and other impedimenta 
of destruction ; while between the saps the trench 
was held but lightly—in some cases not at all. 
The idea of concentrating men in the front line 
has long been given up by both sides. 

If, therefore, one strolls along the firing-line— 
a tedious amusement at all times—it is more than 
likely that one will find long stretches completely 
deserted. The scene is desolate; the walk is 
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strangely eerie. Walls of sandbags tower on each 
side, in some cases two or three feet above one’s 
head ; the clouds go scudding by, while the shadows 
of a traverse dance fantastically as a flare comes 
hissing down. The Hun is thirty yards away ; 
the silence is absolute; the place is ghostly with 
the phantoms of forgotten men. And sometimes, 
as one walks, strange fancies creep into one’s brain. 
Relics of childish fears, memories of the bogey man 
who waited round the end of the dark passage at 
home, come faintly from the past. And, foolish 
though it be, one wonders sometimes with a sharp, 
clutching pang of nervous fear—What is round the 
next corner ? 

Nothing—of course not. What should there 
be? The night is quiet; the trench is English. 
The next party is forty yards farther on ; the voices 
of the last still come softly through the air. And 
yet—and yet——! But I digress again. 

Now not one of the least of all the crimes of those 
responsible for the disposal of the underworld of 
France, when it comes to the surface in sandbags, 
is the following. (Lest anyone may think that I am 
writing a textbook, I would crave patience.) Be it 
known, then, that to keep out a bullet some four 
feet of earth are necessary. Less than that and the 
bullet will come through and impinge with great 
violence on the warrior behind. This fact is well 
known to all whose path in life leads them to the 
trenches ; but for all that Tommy is a feckless lad. 
In some ways he bears a marked resemblance to 
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that sagacious bird, the ostrich; and because of 
that resemblance, I have remarked on this question 
of disposing sandbags in terms of grief and pain. 
The easiest thing to do with a sandbag in a trench, 
if you don’t want it, is to chuck it out. Human 
nature being what it is, the distance chucked is 
reduced to a minimum—in other words, it is placed 
on the edge of the parapet. More follow—and they 
are placed beside it on the edge of the parapet ; 
which causes the inside of the parapet to increase 
in height, but #ot in thickness. In other words, 
after a while the top two or three layers of bags, 
though looking perfectly safe from the inside, are 
not bullet proof. Which Tommy knows—but.. . 
well, I have mentioned the ostrich. 

Now this state of affairs existed in one or two 
places behind Outpost craters. There were spots 
where the top of the parapet was not of sufficient 
thickness to keep out a rifle bullet. And it was just 
by one of these spots that the Company Commander, 
going round one night, suddenly stumbled on some- 
thing that lay sprawling at the bottom of the trench 
—an unmistakable something. It lay half on the 
fire-step and half off, midway between two saps, 
and the head sagged back helplessly. He switched 
on his torch, and having looked at the huddled form, 
cursed softly under his breath. For it was his senior 
subaltern, and a bullet had erttered his head from 
behind just above the neck. It had come out at his 
forehead, and we will not specify further. 

“ Stretcher bearers at once.’”” He went back to 
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the group he had just left. ‘“‘ Mr. Dixon has been 
shot through the parapet, farther up.” 

Killed, sir? ’’? The N.C.O. in charge was in 
Dixon’s platoon. 

“Yes. The Company Officer was laconic. 
“Brains blown out. It’s that damned parapet— 
one sandbag thick. What the hell’s the use of my 
speaking ?” 

He had had a trying day, and his tone may be 

excused. “ You sit here and you do nothing. The 
whole company are a set of cursed lazy loafers.” 
' Seeing that the men were getting an average of 
six hours’ sleep the rémark was hardly fair, but, as 
I said, the day had been a trying one and this had 
been the last straw. He strode back again to the 
dead subaltern, muttering angrily. 

‘““Poor old man,” he whispered gently, lifting 
the legs on to the fire-step and bending over the 
still form. ‘“‘ Poor old man; you've solved the 
Big Mystery by now, anyway.” The light of his 
torch fell on the dead man’s face, and he shuddered 
slightly : a bullet can do a lot of damage. Then he 
climbed on the fire-step and looked over the parapet. 
It was a place where the spoils party had been 
particularly busy ; and though the Company Officer 
was full six foot, he could only just see over the 
top; as a fire-step it was useless to anyone but a 
giant from a freak show. 

‘“‘ Hallo! what’s happened?” A voice behind 
him made him turn round. 


‘““That you, Dick ? Poor little Jerry Dixon been 
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shot through the parapet—that’s what’s happened.”’ 
He got down and stood at the bottom of the trench 
beside the second-in-command. “ The three top 
layers there are only one bag thick.” Once again 
his language became heated. 

“* Steady, old man,’’ Dick Staunton puffed steadily 
at his pipe, and looked at the body lying beside 
them. “Were you with him when he was hit?” 

““No. Came round visiting the sentries and 
found him lying there dead.” 

““Oh!” He switched on his torch and con- 
tinued smoking in silence. Suddenly he bent for- 
ward and peered closely at the shattered head. 
‘* Give me a hand for a minute. I want to turn the 
boy over.” 

Faintly surprised, he did as he was bid. 

In silence they turned the body over, and again 
there was silence while Staunton carefully examined 
the spot where the bullet had entered. 

‘ Strange,” he muttered to himself after a few 
moments, “very strange. Tell me, Joe ”—his 
voice was normal again—“ exactly how did you 
find him ? What position was he in?” 

“* He was half sitting on the fire-step, with his 
head in the corner and his legs sprawling in the 
bottom of the trench.” 

“Sitting ? Then his face was towards you.” 

“Why, yes. Is there anything peculiar in the 
fact? He’d probably just been having a look over 
the top, and as he turned away to get down he was 
hit through the sandbags in the back of the neck. 
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His head was a bit forward as he was getting down, 
so the bullet passed through his head and out of 
his forehead.”’ 

In silence they turned the boy over again and 
covered his face with a pocket-handkerchief. 

‘“* 'You’re too much of a blooming detective, you 
know, old man. Much police work has made thee 
mad,’”’ laughed the Company Commander. ‘“‘ What 
else can have happened ?”’ 

‘I’m no detective, Joe.”” The other man smiled 
slightly. “‘ But there are one or two small points of 
detail which strike me, though I can make nothing 
out of them, I admit. First—his height. He’s six 
inches shorter than you, and yet you could barely 
see over the top. Therefore, what was he doing 
trying to look over the parapet here of all places ? 
Secondly, the way he fell. A man killed instan- 
taneously, and shot through the back of his head, 
would in all probability pitch forward on his face. 
You say his face was towards you, and that he was 
sitting in the corner of the traverse.” He paused 
to fill his pipe. 

“Go on,” said the Company Commander 
curiously. “ You interest me.” 

“The third point 1s one on which I admit that 
I am doubtful. The bullet wound is clean. Now 
J am inclined to think—though I don’t know— 
that a bullet passing through a chalk bag would 
become jagged, and would not be travelling straight 
when it continued its flight. However, I don’t 
attach much importance to that. And the fourth 
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and last point is almost too trifling to mention. Do 
you notice anything peculiar about his uniform ?” 

The listener flashed his torch over the dead officer. 
“No,” he said at length. “I can’t say that I do. 
Except that one of his regimental badges is missing. 
I suppose you don’t mean that, do your” The 
Company Officer laughed irritably. 

“I do,” returned the other quietly. ‘‘ It’s a point 
of detail, even if a little one.”” He looked thought- 
fully at the man in front of him. “ Do I strike you 
as a callous sort of devil, old man ?”’ 

“You seem to be treating the boy rather on the 
line of a specimen for improving your deductive 
powers.” 

“Perhaps you're right.” Staunton turned away. 
“But I didn’t mean it that way—dquite. Sorry, 
Joe; the boy was a pal of yours?” 

“ He was.” 

“God rest his soul !”” The second-in-command 
spoke low. Then, with a final salute to the youngster 
whose soul had gone to the haven of fighting men, 
he turned away and vanished into the night. 


The next day the Company Commander came 
round to Battalion Head-quarters. 

““My two best subalterns,” grunted the Colonel 
in disgust, “‘ within two days. Very annoying. 
Good boys—toppers both of them. You'd go quite 
a way, Dick, before you bettered Brinton and Dixon.” 

“You would,” affirmed the second-in-command. 
“ Quite a way.” 
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‘““And with all your theorising last night, old 
man,” remarked the Captain slyly, “‘ we both for- 
got the obvious solution. He got on the fire-step, 
found he couldn’t see over—so he clambered up on 
top. Then, when he was getting down, he was hit, 
and slithered into the position | found him in.” 

Staunton regarded the speaker through a haze of 
tobacco smoke. “I wonder,” he murmured at 
length. ‘I wonder.” 

He did not state that during the morning he had 
made a point of interrogating Jerry Dixon’s servant. 
And that worthy—an old and trusted soldier—had 
very positively denied that either of the Pelicans 
Rampant, which formed the regimental badge, had 
been missing from his master’s coat the previous 
evening. 

“Now Mr. Brinton’s coat, sir,’’ he remarked 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ that did ’ave a badge off, that did. 
But ’is servant !’’ He snorted, and dismissed the 
subject scornfully. 

As I say, the Major did not mention this fact. 
After all, it was such a very small point of detail. 


To the frivolous-minded, Dick Staunton was at 
times the cause of a certain amount of amusement. 
Originally in the Army, he had left it when a junior 
captain, and had settled down to the normal life of 
a country gentleman. By nature of a silent dis- 
position, he abominated social functions of all sorts. 
He hunted, he fished, and he shot, and spent the 
rest of his time studying the habits of the wild. And 
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as always happens to a man who lives much with 
nature, his mind gradually got skilled in the noticing . 
of little things. Small signs, invisible to the casual 
observer, he noticed automatically ; and without 
being in any sense a Sherlock Holmes, he had 
acquired the habit of putting two and two together 
in a manner that was, at times, disconcertingly 
correct. 

“Points of detail,”” he remarked one evening in 
the dugout after dinner, “are very easy to see if 
you have eyes to see them with. One is nothing ; 
two are a coincidence; three are a moral certainty. 
A really trained man can see a molehill; I can see 
a mountain; most of you fellows couldn’t see the 
Himalayas.’” With which sage remark he thought- 
fully lit his pipe and relapsed into silence. And 
silence being his usual characteristic he came into 
the Battalion Head-quarters dugout one evening 
and dropped quietly into a seat, almost unnoticed 
by the somewhat noisy group around the table. 

“* Afternoon, Dickie.”” The Sapper officer looked 
up and saw him. “ D’you hear we're pinching 
your last recruit  Jesson—this is Major Staunton.” 
He turned to a second lieutenant in the Royal 
Loamshires beside him as he made the introduction. 

‘ How d’you do, sir.”” Jesson got up and saluted. 
“ ve only just got over from England; and now 
apparently they’re attaching me to the R.E., as I’m 
a miner.” 

‘He sat down again, and once more turned his 
attention to that excellent French illustrated weekly 
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without which no officers’ mess in France is com- 
plete. Lest I be run in for libel, I will refrain from 
further information as to its title and general effect 
on officers concerned. 

For a few moments Staunton sat watching the 
group and listening with some amusement to the 
criticisms on those lovely members of the fair sex 
so ably portrayed in its pages, and then his atten- 
‘tion centred on the revolver he was cleaning. Jesson, 
a good-looking, clean-cut man of about twenty- 
nine or thirty, was holding forth on an experience 
he had had in Alaska, which concerned a woman, a 
team of dogs, and a gentleman known as One-eyed 
Pete, and as he spoke Staunton watched him 
idly. It struck him that he seemed a promising 
type, and that it was a pity the Tunnellers were 
getting him. 

‘‘ Haven’t you got enough disturbers of the peace 
already,” he remarked to the Tunnelling officer, 
“‘ without snatching our ewe lamb ?” 

“We are at full strength as a matter of fact, 
Major,’’ answered an officer covered with chalk ; 
“but they do some funny things in the palaces of 
the great. We often get odd birds blowing in. I’ve 
been initiating him all this morning into the joys of 
Outpost.” 

‘And how is jolly old Blighty ?” remarked the 
Adjutant. ‘‘ Thank Heaven! leave approaches.”’ 

“ About the same.” Jesson helped himself to a 
whisky-and-soda. ‘‘ Darker than ever, and taxis 
an impossibility. Still I dare say I shall be glad 
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enough to go back when my first leave comes due,”’ 
he added with a laugh. 

‘““Is this your first time out ?”’ asked Staunton. 

“Yes.” Jesson unbuttoned his burberry and 
took out a cigarette case. Outside the dusk was 
falling, and he bent forward to get a light from the 
candle flickering on the table in front of him. ‘‘ The 
very first time. I’ve been on Government work up 
to now.” 

It was at that moment that a very close observer 
might have noticed that Dick Staunton’s pipe ceased 
to draw with monotonous regularity: he might 
even have heard a quick intake of breath. But he 
would have had to be a very close one—very close 
indeed ; for the next instant he was again speaking 
and his voice was normal. 

“I suppose you’ve been at the depot,” he hazarded. 
“Who are there now ?” 

““Oh, the usual old crowd,” answered Jesson. 
‘““T don’t expect you know many of them though, 
do you, Major? Ginger Stretton in the 14th 
Battalion—do you know him by any chance ?” 

“No, I don’t think I do.” His face was in the 
shadow, but had it been visible a slightly puzzled 
frown might have been seen on his forehead. “I 
suppose they still make all you fellows on joining 
go to the regimental tailor, don’t they ?”’ 

Jesson looked a trifle surprised at the question. 
‘ T don’t think they are as particular as they were,”’ 
he returned after a moment. “ Personally I went 
to Jones & Jones.” He casually buttoned up his 
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mackintosh and turned to the Tunneller. ‘“‘ If 
you're ready I think we might be going. I want to 
see about my kit.” He got up as he spoke and 
turned towards the entrance, while at the same 
moment the Sapper rose too. “I'd like to drop in 
again, sir, sometimes, if I may.’’ He spoke to the 
shadow where Staunton had been sitting. 

“Do.” Jesson gave a violent start, for the voice 
came from just behind his shoulder. Like the 
hunter he was, Dick Staunton had moved without 
a sound, and now stood directly between Jesson 
and the door. “ But don’t go yet. I want to tell 
you a story that may amuse you. Have some tea.” 

‘““ Er—won’t it keep till some other time, Major ° 
I’m rather anxious to see about my kit.” 

“Let the kit keep. Sit down and have some tea.”’ 

‘What the devil has come over you, Dickie ?”’ 
The Adjutant was looking frankly amazed. “ You 
aren’t generally so loquacious.” 

“That’s why to-night my little whim must be 
honoured,” answered Staunton with a slight smile. 
“Sit down, please, Jesson. It’s quite an amusing 
little yarn, and I would like your opinion on it.” 

“No hope for you, old boy. Dickie has turned 
into a social success.” The Adjutant laughed and 
lit a cigarette, and once again became immersed in 
his paper. 

To the casual observer the scene was a very normal 
one. Four men in a dugout, yarning and reading ; 
while outside the occasional whine of a shell, the 
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filled the air. Nothing unusual, nothing out of the 
way except—something, an indefinable something. 
As the Sapper said afterwards there must have been 
something tangible in the atmosphere—else why 
did his pulses quicken. He glanced at the Adjutant 
sitting opposite him engrossed in his book; he 
looked at Staunton across the table—Staunton, with 
a slight smile on his lips—and his eyes fixed on 
Jesson. He looked at Jesson beside him—Jesson, 
whom he had met that morning for the first time. 
And all he noticed about Jesson was that his left 
knee twitched ceaselessly. . . . 

He ran over in his mind the day’s work. He 
had met him at about eleven that morning, wander- 
ing along the line support with an officer in the 
Loamshires whom he knew well, who had hailed 
him and introduced Jesson. 

“A recruit—a new recruit,” he had said, “ for 
your atrocious trade. He’s just left old pimple- 
faced Charlie, who was writing returns in triplicate 
as usual.” 

Now pimple-faced Charlie was his own Major, 
who habitually did write returns in triplicate ; 
wherefore, after a few remarks of a casual nature in 
which he elicited the fact that Jesson was a mining 
engineer and had suddenly been ordered while 
waiting at the base to join the 940th Tunnelling 
Company, he took him in tow and showed him 
round the mine galleries. 

Mining work was very active in the sector. Four 
or five small mines and one big one were going up 
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in the near future, so the tour of inspection had 
been a long one. That his companion was not new 
to the game was obvious from the outset ; and his 
pertinent inquiries anent cross-cuts, listening 
galleries, and the whole of the work in hand had 
shown that he was keen as well. Altogether a 
promising recruit, he had mused: quite a find— 
keen and able, two qualities which unfortunately 
do not go hand in hand quite as often as one would 
like. And now Staunton and this find of his were 
facing one another in silence across the plank table 
of the dugout ; Jesson, with an expression of polite 
indifference as befitted a subaltern compelled to 
listen to a senior officer’s story which he didn’t want 
to hear; Staunton, with an enigmatic smile. Then 
of a sudden Staunton spoke. 

‘“ Have you ever studied the question of the 
importance of matters of detail, Jesson?’’’ he 
remarked quietly to the impassive figure facing him 
across the table. 

“I can’t say that I have, sir,’’ answered the 
other, politely stifling a yawn. 

“You should. A most interesting study. My 
story concerns points of detail. The imperative 
thing is to be able to sort out the vital points from 
all the others ; then piece them together, and arrive 
at the right answer.” 

“It must be very easy to be led astray, I should 
imagine; and arrive at the—er—wrong one.” 
Jesson concealed a smile, and waited for the Major 
to continue. 
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“Yes and no. It’s all a matter of practice.”’ 
Staunton’s imperturbable voice was as quiet as 
ever. “ And anyway, it’s only in peace time that 
it matters very much whether one is right or wrong. 
Nowadays ! Well—d /a guerre comme a la guerre.” 
He smiled gently. “ But my story. I want you, 
as an impartial observer, just arrived with an 
unbiased mind, to tell me if you think my joining 
up of two or three points of detail is a sound one. 
Both these officers know the points of detail, so 
your opinion will be more valuable than theirs. 

“A few nights ago our battalion had one of 
those unfortunate little contretemps that so often 
happen in war. A subaltern of ours, John Brinton 
by name, went out on patrol, and never returned. 
An exhaustive search in No Man’s Land failed to 
discover his body; so we were reluctantly com- 
pelled to conclude that he was in German hands ; 
whether alive or dead we don’t know. There we 
have the first fact of my case. Now for the second. 

“Two nights after that another of our subalterns 
was killed in a way which struck me as peculiar. 
I will not weary you with all the various little points 
that led me to believe that the bullet which killed 
him did not come from the trenches opposite; I 
will merely say that his position, his height, and the 
depth of the trench were the most obvious. And 
granted that my conclusions were correct, strange as it 
might appear at first sight, his death must have been 
caused at close quarters, possibly in the trench itself.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered the Adjutant, who 
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was now listening with interest. “What do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘Two facts, you see,”” went on Staunton quietly. 
‘* And they would have remained unconnected in 
my mind—Brinton’s capture and Dixon’s death— 
but for a small point of detail. Dixon’s jacket was 
without the left regimental badge when his body 
was found. His servant knows he had them both 
earlier in the day. On the contrary, Brinton had 
lost his left regimental badge for some time. Am 
I interesting you ?”’ 

‘* Profoundly, thank you, sir.” The man opposite 
smiled amiably. 

““T’m glad of that; it’s an interesting problem. 
You see the significance of that small point about 
the badge, the way in which it connects very in- 
timately Brinton’s capture and Dixon’s death. So 
intimately, in fact, does it connect them, that one 
is almost tempted to assume that the man who 
killed Dixon was the man in possession of Brinton’s 
uniform. Are you with me so far ?”’ 

“The evidence seems a trifle slight,’’ remarked 
Jesson. 

“Quite true; the evidence is very slight. But 
then, it often is. Everything up to date turns on 
the question of the badge. Let me reconstruct 
a possible—only possible, mark you—story, based 
on the supposition that my badge theory is correct. 
A German who speaks English perfectly is given 
a nice warm uniform taken from a captured British 
officer. Then he is told to go over to the British 
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lines and see what he can find out. He comes one 
night; perfectly easy; no trouble; until walking 
along the front line he meets another officer—alone : 
an officer of the same regiment as that whose 
uniform he is wearing. Unavoidable; in fact, 
less likely to raise suspicion with the frequent 
changes that occur if he goes to the same regiment 
than if he went to another. But something happens ; 
either the other officer’s suspicions are aroused, or 
the German does not wish to be recognised again 
by him. The trench is quiet; an occasional rifle 
is going off, so he does the bold thing. He shoots 
him from point-blank range—probably with a Colt. 
As he stands there with the dead officer in front 
of him, waiting, listening hard, wondering if he has 
been heard, he sees the two badges on the officer’s 
coat. So, being a cool hand, he takes off the left 
one, puts it on his own coat, and disappears for a 
time. Quite easy; especially when the trenches 
are old German ones.” 

‘Really, Major, you seem to have made a 
speciality of detective fiction. As you said, I 
suppose your theory is possible.”’ 

Jesson spoke casually, but his eyes for the first 
time left the face of the man opposite him and roved 
towards the door. For the first time a sudden 
ghastly suspicion of the truth entered the Sapper’s 
brain; and even as it did so he noticed that 
Staunton’s revolver—the cleansing finished— pointed 
steadily at Jesson’s chest. 

‘“‘T am glad you think it possible. To render it 
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probable we must go a bit farther. The essence 
of all detective stories is the final clue that catches 
the criminal, isn’t it?’’ ‘The revolver moved an 
inch or two into prominence. 

‘Good Lord, Dickie! Is that gun of yours 
loaded ?”’ cried the Adjutant in alarm. For the 
first time he also seemed to become aware that 
something unusual was happening, and he suddenly 
stood up. “‘ What the devil is it, Major? What 
have you got that gun on him for?” 

‘For fun, dear boy, for fun. It’s part of the 
atmosphere. We've got to the point, haven’t we, 
where—in my story, of course—the German dressed 
in Brinton’s uniform comes into the English lines. 
Now what sort of a man would they send in this 
part of the line, where mining activity is great? I 
continue the theory, you see; that’s all.” 

He looked at Jesson, who made no reply ; though 
without cessation he moistened his lips with his 
ongue. 

‘“A miner.” The Adjutant’s voice cutin. “ Go 
on, for God’s sake.” 

‘‘ Precisely—a miner. The second point of detail ; 
and two points of detail are a strange coincidence— 
nothing more. Only—there is a third.” 

““And three are a moral certainty, as you’ve 
often said.” The Adjutant once again bent across the 
table and spoke softly. “‘ Are you fooling, Dickie— 
are you fooling? If so, the joke has gone far enough.” 

But the Sapper’s eyes were fixed on a leg that 
twitched, and they wandered now and then to a 
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neck where—even in the dim light of a candle— 
he could see a pulse throbbing—throbbing. 

‘‘Tt’s not a joke,”’ he said, and his mouth was 
dry. “What is the third point of detail, Dickie?” 

“Yes, what is the third point of detail, sir?” 
Jesson’s voice was steady as a rock. ‘I am very 
interested in your problem.”” He raised his hands 
from the table and stretched them in front of him. 
Not a finger quivered, and with a sublime insolence 
he examined his nails. 

To the Sapper there occurred suddenly those 
lines of Kipling, 


For there is neither East nor West, border nor breed 
nor birth, 


When two strong men come face to face though they 
come from the ends of the earth 


He knew now; he realised the man beside him 
was a German ; he knew that the sentence of death 
was very near. What the clue was that had given 
the man away he hardly thought about—in fact, 
he hardly cared. All he knew was that death was 
waiting for the man beside him, and that his hands 
were steady as a rock. 

Quietly Staunton leant forward and undid Jesson’s 
mackintosh. Then he sat back and with his finger 
he pointed at a spot above his left breast-pocket. 
“You have never been out to the front, you say ; 
your coat is a new one by Jones & Jones; and yet 
—until recently—you have been wearing the ribbon 
of a medal. What medal, Jesson, what medal? 
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It shows up, that clean patch in the light. John 
Brinton went to Jones & Jones; and John Brinton 
had a Military Cross.” 

For a full minute the two men looked into one 
another’s eyes—deep down, and read the things 
that are written underneath, be a man English or 
German. Then suddenly Jesson smiled slightly 
and spoke. 

‘You are a clever man, Major Staunton. When 
will the rifle practice take place °” 


Thus it ended, the play of which John Brinton’s 
disappearance formed the prologue. But before 
the curtain rang down on the epilogue the German 
told them one or two little things: that John 
Brinton was alive and well; that the existence of 
Ginger Stretton, to whom he had alluded so glibly, 
had only become known to him from a letter in 
Brinton’s coat; that the peculiarities of pimple- 
faced Charlie had been forced on him by his guide 
before they met the Sapper. 

“In fact,’ as the Adjutant remarked, “the 
fellow was almost too good a sportsman to——” 
But that’s the epilogue. 


A file of men; a watery sun just starting its 
day’s work; a raw, chilly morning. In front—a 
man: a man with a white disc of paper pinned 
over the heart. 

A word of command; a pushing forward of 
safety catches; a volley; a finish. 
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VII: MY LADY OF THE JASMINE 


HE Kid staggered wearily along the road 

through the blinding rain. Dodging between 
the endless stream of traffic, which moved slowly in 
both directions, now stopping for ten minutes, now 
jolting forward again for a couple of hundred yards, 
he walked on towards where he thought his battalion 
was. The last Staff officer he had seen had told him 
that, as far as he knew, they had pulled out to rest in 
some dugouts about four miles farther on—dug- 
outs which had only recently been taken from the 
Germans. To start with he had got on to a lorry, 
but when darkness fell, and the total progression 
had been one mile, he decided to walk and save time. 
Occasionally the lights of a car shone in his face, 
as its infuriated occupant broke every rule of the 
Somme roads by double banking ; that is, trying to 
pass the vehicles in front. But at last the traffic 
wore thinner as the road approached the front line, 
and an hour and a half after he had left the lorry, it 
stopped altogether, save for pack-mules and squelch- 
ing men. The rain still sogged down, and—ye 
gods! the Kid was tired. Away into the night 
there stretched a path of slippery duck-boards, 
threading its way between shell-holes half filled with 
water. Men loomed up out of the darkness and 
went past him, slipping and sliding, cursing below 
their breath. A shower of sparks shot up into the 


air from a dugout on his right, and a great lobbing 
Gs 
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flare away in the distance lit up the scene for a 
second or two with a ghostly radiance. It showed 
the Kid the only other near occupant of the reclaimed 
territory at the moment: a mule, whose four hoofs 
stuck stiffly out of a shell-hole—pointing at him, 
motionless. With a shudder he moved on along 
the duck-walk. After all he was but a kid, and he 
was almighty tired. 

For three days he seemed to have been on the 
run without closing his eyes. First the battalion 
had gone over the top; then they had worked like 
slaves consolidating what they’d won; afterwards 
he had been sent for because of his knowledge of 
French and German to go back to Divisional Head- 
quarters; and then he had come back to find the 
battalion had moved. And any who may have 
tried walking five or six miles by night in heavy rain 
to an unknown destination along some of the roads 
east of Albert, will bear out that it 1s a wearisome 
performance. When to these facts is added the 
further information that the age of the boy was only 
eighteen, it will be conceded that the breaking-point 
was not far off. 

Now I have emphasised the physical condition of 
the Kid, as he was known to all and sundry, because 
] think it may have a bearing on the story | am going 
to relate. I am no expert in “ ologies ’’ and other 
things dealing with so-called spiritualistic revela- 
tions. I might even say, in fact, that I am pro- 
foundly sceptical of them all, though to say so may 
reveal my abysmal ignorance. So be it; my 
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thumbs are crossed. ‘This is not a controversial 
treatise on spiritualism, and all that appertains 
thereto. One thing, however, I will say—in my 
ignorance, of course. Until some of the great 
thinkers of the world have beaten down the jungle of 
facts beyond our ken, and made a track—be it never 
so narrow—free from knaves and charlatans, it is 
ill-advised for Mrs. Smith or Lady de Smythe to 
believe that Signor Macaroni—zée Jones—will reveal 
to them the secrets of the infinite for two pounds. 
He may; on the other hand, he may not. That 
the secrets are there, who but a fool can doubt; it 
is Only Signor Macaroni’s power of disinterested 
revelation that causes my unworthy scepticism. 

And so let us come back to the Kid, and the 
strange thing that happened in a recently captured 
German dugout on the night of which | have been 
writing. It was just as he had decided—rain or no 
rain—to lie down and sleep in the mud and filth— 
anywhere, anything, so long as he could sleep— 
that suddenly out of the darkness ahead he heard the 
Adjutant’s voice, and knew that he had found the 
battalion. With almost a sob of thankfulness at 
the unexpected finish of his worries, he hailed him. 

“Hallo! is that you, Kid?” The Adjutant 
loomed out of the darkness. ‘‘We thought you 
were lost for good. Are you cooked ?”’ 

“’m just about done in,’’ answered the boy. 
‘Where is B Company ?”’ 

“ T'll show you. It’s the hell of a place to find 
even by day; but you’ve got ‘some’ dugout. 
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Beer, and tables, and beds; in fact, it’s the first 
dugout I’ve seen that in any way resembles the 
descriptions one reads in the papers.”’- 

‘Well, as long as I can get to sleep, old man, 1 
don’t care a damn if it’s the Ritz or a pigsty.”” The 
Kid plucked his foot from a mud-hole, and squelched 
on behind the Adjutant. 

Now much has been written about German dug- 
outs—their size, their comfort, the revolving book- 
cases, the four-poster beds. Special mention has 
frequently been made of cellars full of rare old 
vintages, and of concreted buttery hatches ; of lifts 
to take stout officers to the ground, and of portable 
derricks to sling even stouter ones into their scented 
valises. In fact, such stress has been laid upon these 
things by people of great knowledge, that I under- 
stand an opinion is prevalent amongst some earnest 
thinkers at home that when a high German officer 
wishes to surrender he first sends up two dozen of 
light beer on the lift to placate his capturers, rapidly 
following himself with a corkscrew. This may or 
may not be so; personally, 1 have had no such 
gratifying experience. But then, personally, I have 
generally been hard put to it to recognise the dug- 
outs of reality from the dugouts of the daily papers. 
Most of them are much the same as any ordinary, 
vulgar English dugout ; many are worse ; but one 
or two undoubtedly are very good. In places 
where the nature of the ground has lent itself to deep 
work, and the lines have been stagnant for many 
moons, the Huns have carried out excellent work for 
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the suitable housing of their officers. And it was 
down the entrance of one of these few and far be- 
tween abodes that the Kid ultimately staggered, 
with the blessed feeling in his mind of rest at last. 
Round a table in the centre sat the other officers of 
B Company, discussing the remains of an excellent 
German repast. As he came in they all looked up. 

The lost sheep,” sang out the Captain cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Come on, my kidlet, draw up, and put 
your nose inside some beer.” 

‘“ Not a bad place, is it ?’’ chimed in the Doctor, 
puffing at a large and fat cigar of Hun extraction. 
“Excellent cellar of rare old ale, cigars of great 
potency—real genuine Flor de Boche—a picture 
gallery of—er—a pleasing description, and a bed. 
What more can man desire?” 

‘‘ Private MacPherson does not approve, | fear 
me, of the pictures,”’ chuckled the senior subaltern. 
‘I heard him muttering dark things about * painted 
Jezebels,’ and ‘ yon scarlet women of Babylon.’ ” 

“It must be very dreadful for all concerned to 
go through life with a mind like MacPherson’s.” 
The Doctor was examining his cigar doubtfully. 
‘* There is an obstruction in this. It’s either going 
to explode with great force in a minute, or else I’m 
coming to the motto. Hi! you blighter——” he 
jumped up hurriedly to avoid the stream of beer 
that shot across the table from the Kid’s overturned 
glass. 

“Idiot child.” The Company Commander 
roused himself from his gentle doze to contemplate 
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the delinquent. Then he smiled. “‘ Man, he’s 
asleep ; the boy’s beat to a frazzle.” 

‘* Aye, you’re right. Tim, come off that bed ; 
the Kid is fair cooked. Wake up, infant.” The 
Doctor shook him by the shoulder. ‘Wake up. 
Take off your boots, and then get down to it on the 
bed.” 

The Kid sat up blinking. ‘I’m very sorry,” 
he said after a moment. “ Did I upset the beer ?”’ 

“You did—all over me,’’ laughed the Doctor. 
‘“ Get your boots off and turn in.” 

‘““ lm so cursed sleepy.” The Kid was removing 
his sodden puttees. “I’ve walked, and walked, 
and I’m just about——”’ He straightened himself 
in his chair, and as he did so the words died away on 
his lips. With a peculiar fixed look he stared past the 
Doctor into the corner of the dugout. “‘My God!”’ 
he whispered at last,“* what are you doing here?” 

A sudden silence settled on the mess, and in- 
stinctively everybody, including the Doctor, glanced 
towards the corner. Then the Doctor turned once 
more to the boy, and his glance was the glance of his 
profession. 

““What’s the matter, Kid?’’’ His tone was 
abrupt, even to curtness. ‘“‘ Did you think you saw 
something ? ”” 

“1 thought—I thought——” The boy passed 
his hand over his forehead. ‘I’m sorry—I must 
have been dreaming. It’s gone now. I suppose 
I'm tired.” But his eyes still searched the dugout 
fearfully. 
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‘““What did you think you saw?” asked the 
Doctor shortly. 

“T thought I saw——-” Once again he stopped ; 
then he laughed a little shakily. “Oh! it doesn’t 
matter what I thought I saw. Damn it! I’m tired ; 
let me turn in.” 

The Doctor’s eyes met the Company Commander's 
over the table, and he shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
‘* Dead beat.” His lips framed the words, and he 
returned to the contemplation of his cigar, which 
was not doing all that a well-trained cigar should. 

The Kid stood up and glanced round the mess 
at his brother officers a little shamefacedly ; only 
to find them engrossed—a trifle ostentatiously—in 
their own business. ‘I’m sorry, you fellows,” he 
blurted out suddenly. ‘“* Forgive me for being such 
a fool; I suppose I’m a bit tired.” 

The Doctor took him firmly by the arm, and led 
him towards the bed. ‘“‘ Look here, old soul,” he 
remarked, “if you wish to avoid the wrath of my 
displeasure, you will cease talking and go to bed. 
Everyone knows what it is to be weary ; and there’s 
only one cure—sleep.” 

The Kid laughed and threw himself on the bed. 
Jove!’ he muttered sleepily; ‘“‘then it’s a 
pleasant medicine, Doctor dear.’’ He pulled a 
blanket over his shoulders; his head touched the 
pillow; his eyes closed; and before the Doctor 
had resumed his seat the Kid was asleep. 





It seemed only a minute afterwards that he was 
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awake again, staring into the dim-lit dugout with 
every sense alert. He was conscious first of a faint 
elusive scent—a scent which was new to him. His 
mind wandered to the scents he knew—Chaminade, 
Mystérieuse, Tréfle Incarnat—but this was different. 
Delicate, sensuous, with the slightest suggestion of 
jasmine about it, it seemed to permeate every part 
of him. Vaguely expectant, he waited for some- 
thing that he knew must happen. What it would 
be, he had no idea; he felt like a man waiting for 
the curtain to rise on a first night, when the music 
of the overture is dying away to a finish. He 
experienced no fear: merely an overwhelming 
curiosity to witness the drama, and to confirm his 
certainty about the owner of the scent. In his mind 
there was no doubt as to who she was. It was the 
girl he had seen in the corner as he was taking off 
his puttees: the girl who had looked at him with 
eyes that held the sadness of the world and its despair 
in them; the girl who had vanished so quickly. 
Her disappearance did not strike him as peculiar ; 
she would explain when she came. And so the Kid 
waited for the drop-scene to lift. 

It struck him as he glanced round the dugout 
that the furniture had been moved. The table 
seemed nearer the wall; the chairs were differently 
arranged. Instead of the remnants of a finished 
meal, papers arranged in neat piles met his eye. 
The place looked more like an office than a mess. 
Suddenly he stiffened into attention; steps were 
coming down the entrance to the dugout. A man 
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came in, and with a gasp the Kid recognised a 
German soldier. He strove to shout—to warn his 
brother officers who he knew were peacefully sleep- 
ing in valises on the floor; but no sound came. 
His tongue stuck to the roof of his mouth; he 
could only watch, rigid and motionless. 

The German moved to the hanging lamp, and 
turned it up till a bright light flooded the dugout. 

‘“*'Now,” the Kid’s brain was racing, ‘‘ he must 
see them. My God! they must have got back 
during the night.” 

But no. The German servant moved towards 
the cupboard which contained the food, brushing 
so Close to the bed that the Kid could have touched 
him with ease as he passed. Very cautiously he 
raised his head as he saw the man, his back turned, 
fumbling on the shelves, and looked round the room. 
Then with the icy hand of terror clutching at his 
heart he lay back again. The room was empty ; 
his brother officers had gone—murdered probably 
—and with him it could only be a question of 
moments before he too was discovered. 

For an instant he had a wild idea of hurling him- 
self upon the German: of taking him unawares— 
of trying to escape. Then the soldier turned: the 
opportunity had passed, and once again the silent 
spectator on the bed lay rigid. The servant, stolid 
and unemotional, moved heavily about the dug- 
out, laying the table for a meal. Once it seemed 
to the Kid that he looked straight at him ; he could 
have sworn that he must have been seen; and yet 
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—apparently not. The man gave no sign, and it 
occurred to the Kid that perhaps he was lying in 
the shadow. Stealthily he wormed himself even 
nearer to the wall: impelled by the instinct of self- 
preservation that he would put off to the last possible 
moment the inevitable discovery. And hardly had 
he edged himself in against the wall, when with a 
sinking heart he heard voices outside ; voices which 
spoke in German. With only the servant to tackle, 
somehow he had not felt so hopeless ; now he knew 
the end had come. 

Two officers entered, wiping the perspiration 
from their foreheads. One from his badges of rank 
he recognised as a Colonel—the other was a 
Lieutenant ; and the discussion was—as far as their 
difference of rank allowed—obviously of an 
acrimonious nature. The Kid listened intently ; 
thanking Heaven, not for the first time in his life, 
that someone with a grain of common sense had 
had him taught French and German by a method 
other than the Public School one. The predilection 
of his aunt’s gardener for pens, ink, and paper would 
not have helped him much in that conversation. 

‘ Beer, you fool,” grunted the Colonel to the 
stolid servant. ‘‘ Then, go.” 

Impatiently he waited till the orderly’s footsteps 
died away, and then he turned savagely on the other 
officer. 

“I tell you, Lieutenant Rutter, we must know,” 
he snarled. ‘ A girl—what is a girl, when big issues 
are at stake? There are many more girls, 
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Lieutenant Rutter; many more girls. Be very 
careful lest not only does this one die, but you also 
meet with an accident. Dead men cannot make 
love to those other girls.” He banged his fist on 
the table and glared at the Lieutenant, who was 
staring moodily in front of him. 

“T know that, Excellency,” he returned after a 
moment. ‘ But there is a proverb about bringing 
a horse to the water and not being able to make him 
drink.” 

“Bah! There are methods, my friend, of 
drowning the brute with water, if it won’t drink 
willingly. And those methods will have to be 
adopted in this case.” 

‘‘ They are doubtless effective in killing the horse ; 
but they will not lead us very much farther in our 
inquiries.”’ 

“Which is the reason why I have allowed you 
so much rope. I know as well as you do that willing 
information is worth ten times as much as when it is 
forced. Youhave made love to thegirl, you have been 
playing the fool for six weeks with her, and we are no 
nearer than when we started.’’ He sneered openly. 
‘‘ Since when have we become so dilatory, my friend ! 
You seem to have lost your form with the fair sex.”’ 

The Lieutenant flushed, and his fist clenched. 
“ Don’t mention those others. I love this girl.” 

‘No doubt thinking of marriage?” The sneer 
was even more in evidence. 

‘Yes, Excellency, I am thinking of marriage.” 
His voice was ominously quiet. 
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‘“‘T am afraid, Lieutenant Rutter, it will remain 
in the beautiful and nebulous realms of thought, 
unless ”” He paused and drained his beer 
ostentatiously, though all the while his eyes never 
left his companion’s face. 

‘“ Unless,” repeated the Lieutenant drearily, 
‘“she agrees to do some charming and honourable 
spying work for us on the other side of the lines.” 

‘You speak very strangely, Lieutenant Rutter.” 
The little pig eyes of the senior officer glinted 
menacingly. “‘ Have a care.” 

‘Pardon, Excellency. For the moment I for- 
got.” With a weary gesture he got up. “I will 
ask her this morning.”” He looked at his watch. 
‘* She should be here very soon.” 

‘Then I will await the result of your interview 
through here.’’ The Colonel moved to a door half 
concealed by a curtain. ‘“* You shall have your 
turtle dove, Rutter, in peace and quiet.” He 
chuckled harshly. ‘‘ You know what we want?” 

“* By heart, Excellency.” 

‘“ And you remember that her brother the Comte 
is not really dead. For our purposes he is a 
prisoner.’ 

“I am not likely to forget, but I warn you, 
Excellency, I have but little hope of succeeding.” 

The Colonel’s jaw shut like a vice. ‘“‘ Then God 
help you both, my friend; God help you both.” 
His voice was soft, but horribly menacing ; and as the 
curtain dropped behind him, the Kid, who had been 
listening spellbound, understood for the first time the 
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type of man who represented Prussian militarism. 

Instinctively his heart warmed towards the 
Lieutenant, who with a weary gesture of despair 
was resting his head on his arms. He was young, 
clean cut, almost an Englishman to look at, save 
for his close-cropped bristling hair; and, more- 
over, he was up against it. All the Kid’s sporting 
instincts rose within him. Boche or no Boche this 
was not the type of swine who launched gas and 
liquid fire on a horror-struck world. Forgetful 
of everything he was on the point of going over to 
him and telling him to stick it out, when his eyes 
rested on the entrance. And there was the girl: 
the girl he had seen in the corner, the girl of the 
jasmine scent. For a while she stood watching the 
bowed figure at the table, and then she tip-toed 
across to him and laid her hand on his head. 

With a quick start he looked up, and into his face 
there came the light of all the ages, the light of the 
man for the woman he loves. 

“Marie,” he whispered hoarsely. ‘“‘ Marie— 
que je t'adore.”” He caught her to him and kissed 
her on the lips. Then, with a bitter groan, he 
pushed her away and sat down again. 

“Fritz, what is it?” she cried in wondering 
tones. ‘‘ You sent for me, my dear. Why? I 
came; but it is not right for me to come to you 
here—in your dugout.” 

“ T was ordered to send for you, my Marie.” His 
French was pure if guttural. 

“Ordered 1”? An adorable look of amazement 
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came on her face. “ And you liked not this order, 
my Fritz. But why? It is not right for me to be 
here, I know; but now that I have come, it is very 
nice, mon ami. Why do you look so glum ?”’ 

For a while he did not reply, but paced the dug- 
out with long, uneven steps. And the Kid, watching 
his lady of the jasmine, saw her bite her lips, as a 
look of puzzled fear came into her great round eyes. 
At last the man paused in front of her and took her 
roughly by the arms, so that she cried out. 

“You love me, Marie?” he demanded hoarsely. 
‘You love me enough to marry me when this 
accursed war is over?” His voice sank over the 
last few words, and he glanced, half fearfully, at the 
curtained door. 

‘‘ But of course, my Fritz,’’ she answered softly. 
“You have been good to me, and you are different 
to these others. Mon Dieu! they frighten me— 
those harsh, brutal men; but they have been good 
to me and the little mother for your sake. It is 
terrible, I suppose—a French girl and a German 
officer ; but the little god Love, mon ami, he laughs 
at the great god Mars—sometimes. Poor little me 
—I cannot help myself.” She laughed adorably, 
and the Kid laughed with her. She seemed to him 
like the spirit of the Spring, when the bluebells are 
flowering and the world is young. But on the 
German’s face there was no answering smile. It 
was set and stern, and imprinted with a look of such 
utter hopelessness that the Kid, who saw it over the 
girl’s shoulder, almost cried out with the pain of it. 
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“Do you love me enough, Marie,’”’ he went on 
at length, “to do a big thing for me—a very big 
thing ?”’ 

‘‘ That depends on what it is.” She spoke gaily, 
but the Kid could see her body stiffen slightly. 
“[’m no good at big things.” 

“Will you go to Paris for me?” His voice was 
dull and jerky. 

“Paris!” She gazed at him in amazement. 
‘But how, and why ?” 

“It will be easy to get you there.’’ He seized 
on the part of her question which postponed for a 
few seconds the hideous thing he was to ask her. 
“We can arrange all that quite easily. You see——”’ 
He rambled on with the method of making plans 
for the journey, until he caught her eyes, and the 
look in them made his faltering words die away to 
a dreadful silence. , 

‘ And why do you want me to go to Paris, Fritz ?” 
Her voice was hardly above a whisper. 

Twice he essayed to speak; twice he failed to 
do more than falter her name. Then with a gasping 
cry he took her in his arms and kissed her passion- 
ately. ‘“‘ They shan’t,” he muttered; “ by Ged ! 
they shan’t.”” And it was as the Kid watched the 
scene, with parted lips and quickened breath, that the 
curtain moved aside, and he saw the Colonel, like an 
evil spirit, regarding the pair with cold malevolence. 

‘ Delightful |” he remarked after a few moments 
of cynical observation; “delightful! Lieutenant 
Rutter, you are to be congratulated. Mademoiselle 
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—you are charming ; all that my young friend has 
said, and more.” 

He moved forward and stood by the table, while 
Marie—her face as white as death—clung to her 
lover. ‘Who is he, Fritz, this ugly old man?”’ 
she whispered, terrified. 

‘Permit me to introduce to you...” Fritz 
forced the words from his dry lips, only to stop at 
the upraised hand of the other. 

‘““My name, dear young lady, is immaterial,’’ he 
remarked genially. ‘‘ Just an ugly old man, who 
has had no time to bask in the sunshine of the smiles 
of your charming sex.” He sat down and lit a cigar. 
“ So you are going to become a German’s wife! Ah! 
Fritz, my boy, you’re a lucky dog! You'll have to 
guard your Marie carefully from the rest of the gar- 
rison, when we have finally won and the war is over.”’ 
Hegavea grating laugh, and blewoutacloudofsmoke. 

““What do you want of me?” asked Marie, in a 
terrified whisper, looking at him like a bird ata snake. 

“A little service, my dear young Fraulein to be 
—a little service to the Fatherland. You must not 
forget that Germany is now your country in spirit, 
if not in actual truth. You are pledged to her just 
as you are pledged to your Fritz—in fact, he being 
an officer, the two are one and the same thing.” 
He smiled again, and waved his cigar gently in the 
air. ‘‘ And not only will your service benefit the 
country that you have chosen as your own, but it 
will benefit you, because it will bring the end of the 
war, and with it your marriage, closer.”’ 
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He paused to let the words sink in, but she still 
watched him fascinated. 

““One thing more.” His eyes gleamed dully 
through the haze of smoke as he fixed them on her. 
“Unless this little service is fulfilled, though it 
won’t make any difference to the ultimate result 
as far as Germany is concerned, it will make a very 
considerable difference as far as you and—er— 
Fritz are concerned.” 

‘What do you mean!” The girl hardly breathed 
the words. 

“I mean there will be no marriage. Painful— 
but true.” 

The Kid watched the young officer’s arm tighten 
convulsively round her waist—and began to see 
red. Then the harsh guttural voice continued. 
Well, now, without wasting any more time, let us 
come to the point. I had proposed to let Lieutenant 
Rutter explain things to you; but—er—from one 
or two things I overheard, it struck me he might 
not make them clear.” The beady eyes came 
slowly round to the Lieutenant. “ That is why 
I interrupted.” Once again he stared at the 
trembling girl. ‘‘ To be brief, Mademoiselle Marie, 
we anticipate an attack—a big attack—by the 
English. We have good information that it is 
coming in this neighbourhood.”’ 

The Kid pricked up his ears; what the devil 
was the man talking about? “We have every 
reason to hope that Ovillers, Fricourt, Thiepval 
are impregnable; at the same time—in war—one 
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never leaves things to chance.’’ The Kid’s astonish- 
ment turned to stupefaction; he himself had been 
in the storming of Ovillers. “‘ And the chance,”’ 
continued the imperturbable voice, “‘ in this matter 
is the probable action of the French—your charming 
compatriots—er—compatriots that were, Fraulein. 
We anticipate this offensive in about a month or 
six weeks ; and the matter on which we require all 
the confirmation we can is whether the French, 
after their hideous losses at Verdun, can play any 
important part in this operation of the enemy. 
That is where you can help us.” 

For a moment there was dead silence, and then 
the girl turned her stricken face to the man beside 
her. “Dear God!” she muttered, “is this why 
you made love to me? ‘To make mea spy!” 

‘““Marie—no, on my honour; I swear it!” 
Forgetfu] of the man sitting at the table Fritz 
stretched out his hand in an agony of supplication. 

‘“ Lieutenant Rutter.’’ With a snarl the Colonel 
stood up. ‘ You forget yourself. I am speaking. 
A truce to this fooling. Mademoiselle ”—he turned 
again on the girl—“‘ we have other things to do 
beside babble of love. Call it spying if you will, 
but we want information, and you can help us to get 
it—must help us to get it.” 

“And what if I refuse?’’ Superbly she con- 
fronted him; her voice had come back; her head 
was thrown up. 

“In the first place you will not marry Lieutenant 
Rutter; and in the second place—have you heard 
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that the Comte de St. Jean was taken prisoner at 
Verdun ?” 

“Philippe. Oh, monsieur, where is he?’’ The 
girl threw herself on her knees before him. “I 
implore you—he is my only brother.”’ 

““ Indeed. Well, if you desire to see him again 
you will carry out my suggestion. Otherwise . 
he paused significantly. 

““Oh, you could not! You could not be so 
cruel, so vile as to harm him if he is a prisoner. It 
would break my mother’s heart.” 

““ Mademoiselle, there is nothing which I would 
scruple to do—nothing—if by so doing I advanced 
the glorious cause of our Fatherland.” The man’s 
small eyes gleamed with the fire of a fanatic ; revolt- 
ing though he was, yet there was an element of 
grandeur about him. Even the Kid, watching 
silently from the bed, felt conscious of the power 
which seemed to spring from him as he stood there, 
squat and repulsive, with the lovely French girl 
kneeling at his feet. He saw her throw her arms 
around his knees, and turn up her face to his in an 
agony of pleading ; and then of a sudden came the 
tragedy. 

Discipline or no discipline, a man is a man, and 
Fritz Rutter had reached the breaking-point. Per- 
haps it was the sight of the woman he loved kneeling 
at the feet of one of the grossest sensualists in 
Europe, perhaps But who knows ? 

“Marie,” he cried hoarsely, “it’s not true. 
Philippe is dead; they cannot hurt him now. Get 
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up, my dear, get up.”” With folded arms he faced 
the other man as the girl staggered to her feet. 
Heedless of the blazing passion on the Colonel’s 
face, she crept to Fritz and hid her face against his 
chest. And as she stood there she heard the voice 
of her tormentor, thick and twisted with hate. 

‘For that, Lieutenant Rutter, I will have you 
disgraced. And then I will look after your Marie. 
Orderly !’’ His voice rose to a shout as he strode 
to the door. 

“Good-bye, my love.”’ Fritz strained her to 
him, and the Kid saw her kiss him once on the lips. 
Then she disengaged herself from his arms, and 
walked steadily to where the Colonel still shouted 
up the entrance. Outside there was the sound of 
many footsteps, and the girl paused just behind 
the cursing maniac in the door. 

“* So you will look after me, will you, monsieur f ”’ 
Her voice rose clear above the noise, and the man 
turned round, his malignant face quivering. The 
Kid watched it fascinated, and suddenly he saw it 
change. “I think not,” went on the same clear 
voice ; and the guttural cry of fear rang out sim- 
ultaneously with the sharp crack of a revolver. 

“My God!” Rutter stood watching the crump- 
ling figure as it slipped to the ground in front of the 
girl; and then with a great cry he sprang forward. 
And with that cry, which seemed to ring through his 
brain, there came the power of movement to the 
Kid. He hurled himself off the bed towards the 
girl—his girl—his lady of the jasmine. But he was 
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too late. The second shot was even truer than the 
first, and as her head hit the floor she was dead. 

Regardless of Rutter the Kid knelt down beside 
her, and as he did so, he’got it—in the face. 

“What the blazes are you doing?” roared an 
infuriated voice. ‘‘ Damn you! you young fool— 
you've nearly killed me.” 

Stupefied the boy looked around. The same 
dug-out; the same officers of B Company; the 
same beer bottles; but where was the lady of the 
jasmine Where was the man who lay dead in 
the doorway? Where was Rutter? 

He blinked foolishly, and looked round to find the 
lamp still burning and his brother officers roaring 
with laughter. All, that is, except the Doctor on 
whose stomach he had apparently landed. 

But the Kid was not to be put off by laughter. 
“ T tell you it happened in this very dugout,” he 
cried excitedly. “* She killed the swine in the door- 
way there, and then she killed herself. This is 
where she fell, Doc, just where you’re lying, and her 
head hit the wall there. Look, there’s a board there, 
nailed over the wall—where her head went. Don’t 
laugh, you fool! don’t laugh—it happened. I 
dreamed it. I know that now; but it happened for 
all that—before the big advance. I tell you she 
had light golden hair—ah! look.’’ The Doctor 
had prised off the board, and there on the wall an 
ominous red stain showed dull in the candlelight. 
Slowly the Doctor bent down and picked up some- 
thing with his fingers. Getting up he laid it on the 
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table. And when the officers of B Company had 
looked at it, the laughter ceased. It was a little 
wisp of light golden hair—and the end was thick 
and clotted. " 

‘To-morrow, Kid, you can tell us the yarn,” said 
the Doctor quietly. ‘‘ Just now you’re going to have 
a quarter-grain of sleep dope and go to bed again.” 


The following evening the officers of B Company, 
less the Kid, who was out, sat round the table and 
talked. 

‘“What do you make of it, Doc?” asked the 
Company Commander. “Do you really think 
there is anything in the Kid’s yarn? I mean, we 
know he dreamed it—but do you think it’s true? 
I suppose that tired as he was he would be in a 
receptive mood for his imagination to run riot.” 

For a long while the Doctor puffed stolidly at his 
pipe without answering. Then he leaned forward 
and put his hand in his pocket. 

‘Imagination, you say. Do you call that im- 
agination ?”’ He produced the lock of hair from a 
match-box. “Further, do you call that imagina- 
tion? I found it under the pillow this morning.” 
On the table beside the match-box he placed a small 
pocket handkerchief, and from it there came the 
faint, elusive scent of jasmine. ‘“‘ And last of all, 
do you call that imagination? I found it in one of 
the books yonder.”” He placed an old envelope in 
front of him, and the others crowded round. It was 
addressed to Ober-Lieutenant Fritz Rutter. 
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Cogon AINSWORTH was the only son 
of his parents—and they made something 
in tins. He had lots of money, as the sons of people 
who dabble in tins frequently do. He was a 
prominent member of several dull night-clubs, 
where he was in the habit of seeing life while other 
people saw his money. He did nothing and was 
generally rather bored with the process. In fact, 
he was a typical product of the twentieth century— 
with his father’s house in the country full of footmen 
and ancestors, both types guaranteed by the best 
references, and his own rooms in London full of 
clothes and photographs. He was a very fair 
sample of that dread disease, ‘the Nut,’’ and it 
was not altogether his own fault. Given an income 
that enabled him to do what he liked, certain that 
he would never be called on to work for his living, 
he had degenerated into a drifter through the 
pleasant paths of life—a man who had never done 
one single thing of the very slightest use to himself 
or anybody else. Then came the war, and our hero, 
who was not by any means a bad fellow at heart, 
obtained a commission. It was a bit of an event in 
the family of Ainsworth—zée Blobbs—and the 
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soldier-ancestor of Charles I.’s reign smiled approval 
from the walls of the family dining-room: as I 
have said, it was guaranteed to behave as all well- 
brought-up ancestors are reputed to do. 

Gerald was becomingly modest about it all, and, 
to do him credit, did not suffer from uniformitis 
as badly as some I wot of. It is possible that a 
small episode which occurred in the drawing-room 
of the baronial hall had something to do with it— 
for, I will repeat, he was not a bad fellow at heart. 
And this was the episode. 


Coming in one Saturday afternoon on week-end 
leave in the full glory of his new uniform, he found 
the room full of girls—his income would in time 
be over five figures, his return for the week-end 
had not been kept secret, and there may or may not 
be a connection. Also chere were his mother and 
father and one very bored man of about thirty in 
plain clothes. 

‘This is my son, Gerald,” cooed the old lady. 
“So splendid of him, you know, joining the Army. 
This dreadful war, you know. More tea, my dear. 
Poor things, out there—how I pity them. Quite 
terrible. But don’t you think it’s splendid, the 
way they’re all joining ? ” 

The bored man in mufti looked more bored. 
‘Why ?” he asked resignedly. 

“Why!” echoed a creation on his right 
indignantly. “ How can you ask such a thing? 
Think of all the hardship and suffering they’ll have 
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to endure. Isn’t that enough?” and she glanced 
tenderly at Gerald, while six other creations bit 
savagely at muffins because she’d got it out first. 

“T don’t quite follow the argument,” answered 
the bored man patiently. ‘ If a man has no ties, 
I don’t see that there is any credit in his joining the 
Army. Itis his plain duty, and the gravest discredit 
attaches to him if he doesn’t. Don’t you agree 
with me?” and he turned to Gerald. 

“ Certainly,” answered Gerald, with the faintest 
hesitation. The line of argument was a little new. 

“And what regiment are you going to join?”’ 
remarked another creation, with dangerous sweet- 
ness. 

The bored man smiled slightly. ‘“‘ The one 
I’ve been in for ten years. I’ve just come back 
from Central Africa and cross the day after to- 
morrow.” 

As I have said, it is possible that this small 
incident tended to make the disease of uniformitis 
a mild one in our hero’s case, and to bring home to 
him exactly what the pukka soldier does think of 
it all. 

Time went on as time will do, and over his doings 
in the winter I will not linger. Bar the fact that 
he’d been worked till he was just about as fit as a 
man can be, I really know nothing about them. 
My story is of his coming to France and what 
happened to him while he was there till, stopping 
one in the shoulder, he went back to England feet 
first—a man, where before he had been an ass. 
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He was only in France a fortnight, from the time 
he landed at Havre till the time they put him on a 
hospital ship at Boulogne; but in that fortnight 
he lived, and, not to put too fine a point on it, deuced 
nearly died as well; so he got his money’s worth. 


And now, for I have lingered too much on the 
introduction of my hero, I will get to business. 


The train crept on through the night—now 
pulling up with a series of nerve-shattering Jolts, 
then on again at its apparently maximum speed of 
twenty miles an hour. In the corner of a so-called 
first-class carriage Gerald Ainsworth stared into 
the darkness with unseeing eyes. The dim shapes 
that flashed past him seemed like the phantasmagoria 
of a dream. For the first time for three days he 
had the time to think. He recalled the lunch in 
Southampton when he had said good-bye to various 
people who seemed to have a slight difficulty in 
speaking. He remembered dining in the hotel 
whose sacred portals are barred to the civilian, still 
in ignorance of where he was going—to France, 
the Dardanelles, or even farther afield. Then all 
the bustle of embarking the regiment and, later, 
disembarking. And now he was actually under 
way, starting on the Great Adventure. There were 
others in the carriage with him, but only one was 
asleep and he did not belong to the regiment. To 
him the Adventure had ceased to be great; it was 
old and stale, and he had spent most of his time 
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cursing at not being able to raise a motor-car. For 
when you know the ropes—be it whispered—it is 
generally your own fault if you travel by supply 
train. But of that the man who sat staring out of 
the window knew nothing. All he knew was that 
every minute carried him nearer the unknown— 
the unknown of which he had read so much and 
knew so little. 

His equipment was very new and beautiful— 
and very bulky. Prominent among it was that 
abomination of desolation the fitted mess-tin. 
Inside it reposed little receptacles for salt and 
pepper and plates and dinner napkins and spirit 
lamps that explode like bombs. Aunts are aunts, 
and there was none to tell him that the roads of 
Flanders are paved with fitted mess-tins. His 
revolver was loaded—in fact, five of those dangerous 
weapons reposed in the racks. The gentleman 
who slept was armed only with a walking-stick. .. . 

Gerald Ainsworth muttered impatiently under 
his breath as the train stopped for the twelfth time 
in an hour. 

‘* Putrid journey, isn’t it ?”” said the man opposite 
him, and he grunted in acquiescence. 

Somehow he did not feel very much like talking. 
He recalled that little episode in the drawing-room 
of months ago; he recalled the man in mufti’s 
cool, quiet face—his calm assumption that there 
was no credit in coming to fight, but merely disgrace 
if you did not. He realised that he and his like 
were on trial, and that the judge and jury were 
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those same quiet-faced men who for centuries— 
from father to son—have carried the name of 
England into the four corners of the world, without 
hope of reward—just because it was their job; 
those men who for years have realised that the old 
country was slipping, sliding down from the place 
that is hers by right of blood ; those men who were 
hanging on, waiting for him and his like to come and 
do their bit. He realised that the trial for which 
he had trained so hard was approaching ; that every 
minute carried him nearer the final test, from which 
he might or might not come out alive. 


And how many of those others—his judges— 
lay quiet and still in unmarked graves? ... 

In the dim light he looked critically at his hand. 
It was perfectly steady; shamefacedly—unseen 
—he felt his pulse, it was normal; he was not 
afraid, that he knew—and yet, somehow, in the 
pit of his stomach there was a curious sort of feel- 
ing. He recalled the first time he had batted at 
school before a large crowd; he recalled the time 
when, lying on an operating table, he had seen the 
doctor fiddling with his instruments: he recalled 
those horrible ancient newspapers in the waiting- 
room at his dentist’s: and grimly he realised that 
the feeling was much the same. It was fear of the 
unknown, he told himself savagely ; moreover, he 
was right. Yet he envied fiercely, furiously, the 
man sleeping in the opposite corner who came to 
war with a walking-stick. ... But the man who 
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came to war with a walking-stick, who slept so 
easily in his corner, who swore because he could 
not get a motor-car, had had just that same 
sinking sensation one night eight or nine months 
ago. 

He recalled the girls whose photographs adorned 
his rooms in London; he recalled the night-clubs 
where women, of a type, always kind to him, had 
been even kinder since he had put on a uniform ; 
he recalled the home his father had bought—the 
home of a family, finished and done with, wiped 
out in the market of money, wiped out by some- 
thing in tins; and somehow the hollowness of the 
whole thing struck him for the first time. He saw 
himself for what he really was—the progeny of an 
uneducated man with a business instinct, and yet 
the welcome guest of people who would have 
ignored him utterly had the tins proved bad. And 
suddenly he found himself face to face with the 
realities of life—because in that slow-going, bump- 
ing train his imagination had shown him the realities 
of death. So far the only shells he had ever heard 
had been fired at a practice camp in England; so 
far he had never seen a man who had died a violent 
death; but that train, crawling through the still 
summer night, and his imagination supplied the 
deficiencies. He was face to face with realities, 
and the chains of England seemed a bit misty. . . . 
And yet a week ago they had seemed so real. Can 
Bernhardi have been right, after all, in some of the 
things he said? Is war necessary for a nation? 
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Does it show up life in its true colours—when money 
ceases to be the only criterion f 


Bernhardi may have been right, but, anyway, 
he is a horrible fellow. 

When Gerald Ainsworth woke up the train 
had grunted to a final halt at a biggish station, 
and the early morning sun was shining in a cloudless 
sky. 

11 


Ainsworth fell out of the train endeavouring 
to buckle the various straps that held together his 
Christmas tree of equipment. In the intervals 
of getting his platoon sorted out he looked about 
him with a vague sort of feeling of surprise. Some- 
how he’d expected things would look different— 
and behold! everything was just normal. A 
French sentry with his long-pointed bayonet at 
the crossing just outside the station seemed the only 
thing alive besides himself and his men. The man 
opposite, who had slept so soundly, had disappeared, 
swearing volubly, to lie in wait for a motor-car. 
And then happening to look at the colonel he found 
him in earnest consultation with an officer, who 
sported a red band on his arm. This extremely 
crusty individual he subsequently discovered boasted 
the mystic letters R. T. O. on his band—which 
for the benefit of the uninitiated may be translated 
Railway Transport Officer. And though as a rule 
their duties do not carry them within range of the 
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festive obus, or shell, yet their crustiness—the few 
who are crusty—may be forgiven them. For to 
them come wandering at all hours of the twenty- 
four, men of all sorts, sizes, and descriptions, bleat- 
ing for information and help. The type of indivi- 
dual who has lost his warrant, his equipment, and 
his head, and doesn’t know where he is bound for, 
but it is somewhere beginning with a B, is parti- 
cularly popular with them early in the morning. 
However, that is all by the way. 


They filed out of the station and the battalion 
sat down beside the road, while the cooks got busy 
over breakfast. Periodically a Staff officer hacked 
by on a rustic morning liver-shaker, and a couple 
of aeroplanes, flying low, passed over their heads 
bound on an early reconnaissance. ‘They were still 
many miles from the firing-line and, save for a 
low but insistent muttering, coming sullenly through 
the still morning air, they might have been in 
England. In fact, it was a great deal more peaceful 
than training in England. The inhabitants passing 
by scarcely turned their heads to look at them— 
and, save for the inevitable crowd of small children 
who alternately sucked their dirty thumbs and 
demanded, “‘ Cigarette, souvenir,’’ no one seemed 
at all interested in their existence. Everything 
was very different from the tin-god atmosphere of 
England. 

At last a whistle blew and there was a general 
tightening of belts and straps. The battalion fell 

Hs 
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in, and with its head to the east swung off along 
the dusty road towards the distant muttering guns. 
As a route march it was much like other route 
marches—except that they were actually in Flanders. 
The country was flat and uninteresting. The 
roads were pavé and very unpleasant to march on. 
Ainsworth’s pack felt confoundedly heavy, and the 
top had come off the pepper receptacle in the fitted 
mess-tin. They passed some Indians squatting 
in a field by the roadside, and occasionally a party 
of cavalry horses out on exercise—for the cavalry 
were up in the trenches, and when they’re up there 
they leave the horses behind. Also gilded beings 
in motor-cars went past periodically, to the accom- 
paniment of curses and much dust. The battalion 
was singing as it swung along, and in front a band 
of a sort gave forth martial music—the principal 
result of which was to bring those auditors not 
connected with the regiment cursing from their 
bivouacs at the unseemly noise. 


And then miles away in the distance they saw 
a line of little white puffs up in the blue of the 
sky—a new one appearing every second. It was 
Archibald—or the anti-aircraft gun—‘ doing the 
dirty,” that fruitful source of stiff necks to those 
who see him for the first time. 

But I will not dwell on that route march. It 
was, as I have said, much like others, only more 
so. That evening a very hot, tired, and dusty 
battalion came to rest in some wooden huts beside 
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the road—their home for the next two or three days. 
The guns were much louder now, though everything 
else was still very quiet. Away about four or five 
miles in front of them a great pall of smoke hung 
lazily in the air—marking the funeral pyre of ill- 
fated “Wipers.” For that was their destination 
in the near future, as Ainsworth had already found 
out from the adjutant. 

Opposite them, on the other side of the road, 
a cavalry regiment just out of the trenches was 
resting. Everything seemed perfectly normal— 
no one seemed to feel the slightest excitement at 
being within half a dozen miles of the firing line. 
The officers over the way were ragging—much as 
they did at home. After a cursory glance at his 
battalion, to size it up, none of them had paid the 
slightest attention to them. The arrival of some 
new men was too common a sight for anyone to 
get excited about—but Ainsworth could not be 
expected to know that. 

He had strolled out just before dinner, and as 
he reached a bend in the road the evening frightful- 
ness in Ypres started. For ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour a furious shelling went on, gradually 
dying away to comparative quiet again. 

“Ts anything happening ?”’ he asked of a passing 
cavalry subaltern. 

“Not that I know of,’ returned the other in 
some surprise. 

“ But they’re shelling very hard, aren’t they ?”’ 

“ That! That’s nothing—they do that most 
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nights. Are you just out? Where are you 
going f” 

“Wipers, I think. What’s it like?” 

‘“‘Damnable,”’ rejoined the other tersely, and 
with that the conversation languished. 

For all that, when Gerald pulled the blankets 
up to his chin that night the feeling in the pit of his 
stomach had gone. He felt that he’d started to 
bat—that he was actually in the dentist’s chair. 


Three days of complete quiet passed—three 
days that seemed to give the lie to his laconic 
cavalry acquaintance. Occasionally a burst of 
shelling proclaimed that neither side was actually 
asleep, and at night, towards the south, the green 
German flares could be seen like brilliant stars in 
the sky. In the main, however, peace was the 
order of the day. Those who knew were not 
deceived, however, for there were many lulls before 
the storm in the second battle of Ypres—that long- 
drawn-out struggle round the salient. But to the 
battalion—just arrived—the whole thing seemed 
rather disappointing. ‘They were tired of Archies 
and aeroplanes; they were tired of the red glow 
they could see through the trees at night—where 
Ypres lay burning; above all, they were tired of 
getting smothered with dust from passing motor- 
lorries and ambulances which crashed up and down 
the road at all hours of the day and night. Like 
everyone when they first arrived, they wanted to be 
up and at it. The men had all been issued with 
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respirators, and nightly did breathing exercises— 
in through the mouth and out through the nose— 
—to the accompaniment of facetious remarks from . 
the onlookers. They had not dabbled in Hun 
gas as yet, nor appreciated its delights, so the parade 
was not a popular one. Comments on “ ’Im with 
the Iron Mask,”’ and requests of a personal nature 
to your friends always to wear a pad owing to their 
improved appearance, enlivened what otherwise 
would have been a somewhat boring performance. 
A week later—but I will not anticipate. 

Ainsworth himself, to pass the time, had tried 
a little bomb-throwing with his platoon. This 
also had not been an unqualified success. As far 
as the jam tins and hand grenades were concerned, 
everything in the garden was lovely. Quite a 
number went off, and all would have been well 
had not the tempter tempted. Reposing on the 
ground—brought up by an imbecile sergeant— 
lay a rifle grenade, that infernal invention which, 
on leaving the rifle, puts a boomerang to shame 
and generally winds up in the commanding officer’s 
dugout, there exploding with great force. How- 
ever, as I have remarked before, Ainsworth could 
not be expected to know that. Knowledge on the 
avoidance of supply trains, and boredom, and the 
devilry that lies latent in a rifle grenade comes only 
with many weary weeks. So he fired it. Away it 
went, soaring into space, and at length a great 
explosion announced that all was over. 

“* It seemed to go some way, sir,’’ said the sergeant. 
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‘It did,” answered Ainsworth, “‘ farther than 
I thought.”” His face expressed a little uneasiness, 
when suddenly an apparition appeared. Hopping 
over a ploughed field towards him, brandishing his 
arms, came an infuriated figure in carpet slippers. 
The platoon paused in silent dismay, while a bull- 
like bellow came floating through the air. 

“‘ You blithering ass,’’ roared an excited voice, 
as a purple-faced gunner-major came to a standstill 
in front of him. ‘ You fat-headed, splay-footed 
idiot. I have been shelled and gassed and shot 
at for two months without a pause by the Germans, 
and when I come back here to rest you plaster my 
picket line with lumps of steel, and burst lyddite 
bombs on my bed!” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” said Ainsworth. “I'd 
no idea——”” 

“Then, damn it, go away and get one. Go 
away and make noises and explosions in your own 
bed, or apply to go to the Dardanelles, or something. 
You’re a menace, sir, a pest, and you ought to be 
locked up.” 

So that, all things being considered, it came as 
a distinct relief to our somewhat ruffled and mis- 
understood hero when, on returning to lunch, he 
found the battalion was going up into the reserve 
trenches that night. 





Ill 


And so it came to pass that at six o'clock that 
evening Gerald Ainsworth, with a few other officers 
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of his battalion, jogged slowly along in a bone- 
shaking wagon toward Ypres. He was going up 
early to take over the trenches from the battalion 
they were relieving, which in turn was going up 
to the front line. Past the station with its twisted 
rails and splintered sleepers, past the water-tower, 
almost untouched at that time amid the general 
devastation, on down the road, and then right- 
handed into the square. Some blackened _half- 
burned carcases lying under the ruins of the Cloth 
Hall—the first actual trace of war he had seen— 
held him fascinated. Down a side street a house 
was burning fiercely, but of life there was none, 
except one military policemen watching for looters. 
A very young subaltern on the box-seat was being 
entertained by the A.S.C. driver—one of the good 
old sort. Six officers fresh from home—thirsting 
for blood—should they not have it? Every shell- 
hole held a story, and the driver was an artist. 
‘You can take it from me, sir, and I knows. This 
‘ere place weren’t no blooming picnic three weeks 
ago. The major, he says to me, ‘ Jones,’ he says, 
‘ the ration limbers have gone off and have forgotten 
the tea. I looks to you to get the tea to them lads 
in the trenches. Also, there’s an allowance of 
pepper been sent out in a parcel by the League of 
Beauty in Tooting for our gallant defenders in 
France—put that in too.’ 

““ Very good, sir,’ I says. ‘They shall have 
their tea and their pepper, or my name’s not Alf 
Jones,’ 
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“With that, sir, I harnesses up the old horses 
and I gallops. Through ‘ere I comes, the old 
horses going like two-year-olds. And then they 
was shelling it, no blooming error. As I was going 
through, the cathedral fell down and one of the tiles 
hit me on the napper. But what did I care? 
Just as I gets here I meets a party of officers—- three 
generals and their Staff blokes. Says they to me, 
they says, ‘Stop, for the generals are gassed and 
you must take us away.’ 

“TI says to ’em, I says, ‘And what about the 
pepper, gentleman, for the men in the trenches ?’ 

‘““ Pepper!’ cries a Staff officer, and as he 
spoke we took it, sir. Right into the back of 
the wagon they put a seventeen-inch shell, and the 
gift from the League of Beauty was all over the 
square. Sneeze |—you should have ’eard us. The 
Commander-in-Chief—’e sneezed the gas right 
out of ’im, and the Linseed Lancer, ’e says to me, 
’e says, “ Jones, you've saved our lives.’ 

‘““ Yus,’ I says, ‘ you’re welcome to any little 
thing like that; but what about them poor trusting 
girls and their pepper ?’” 

It was at this moment, I subsequently gathered, 
that my subaltern hove in sight carrying two 
large mirrors under his arm and, finding where they 
were going, demanded a lift. 

“Very quiet to-night,” he remarked, when he 
was stowed inside. “I’ve just been looting mirrors 
for periscopes.” 
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Now, I’ve brought him into the story, because 
he was the first man to tell them that the reserve 
trenches they were occupying were not all honey 
and strawberry jam. He’s a useless young blighter, 
and unless he’s watched very carefully he always 
drinks more than his fair share of port. But, in 
view of the fact that other people will arrive in time 
and go and sit—if not in those particular trenches, 
at any rate in trenches like them—I would like to 
point out that the man on the spot knows what 
he’s talking about. Also that, because for three 
days on end you do a thing with perfect safety, it 
does not follow that you won’t be killed doing it 
the fourth. And I would like it to be clearly 
established that my port-drinking looter of mirrors 
told the officers in the wagon that the line they 
were going into was habitually shelled. Remember, 
everything was quiet. Those who may happen 
to read these words and who know Ypres will bear 
me witness as to how quiet it can be, and will agree 
with me that it can frequently be—otherwise. 

Now, they dropped him half-way, at a place 
where there are cellars in which a man may live in 
safety, and there they disembarked from the wagon 
and walked; and all was peace. One dead horse 
—a very dead horse—raised its voice to heaven 
in mute protest; but otherwise all was perfectly 
peaceful. T'wo or three shells passed overhead 
as they walked down the road, but these were quite 
obviously harmless. And suddenly one of our own 
batteries let drive from close by with a deafening 
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bang. Nothing untoward occurred, and yet they 
were quite near enough to hear individual rifle shots. 


And so they came to the trenches which they 
were to occupy, and found them full of a regiment 
which had been in them for two days and was going 
up to the front line that night. The right flank 
rested on a railway line and the left on no special 
mark in particular. Away in front of them on the 
left a dull brownish smudge could be seen on the 
ground—in a place where the country was open. 
The German trenches! Who does not remember 
the feelings with which he first contemplated the 
German front trench and realised that there actually 
reposed the Huns?’ And, in passing, it’s a strange 
fact, but nevertheless a true one, that quite a number 
of men have been out to the trenches, survived 
two or three days, been wounded, and gone home 
without so much as seeing a Boche. 

That night the battalion made their first acquaint- 
ance with trenches as a bed. Luckily they were 
dry, as trenches go, though they suffered, in common 
with all other trenches, from an eruption of small 
pools of water occurring exactly where you wanted 
to put your head. And now the time has come for 
me to justify my subaltern’s existence and entry 
into this story. As I said before, he had warned 
that party of officers that the trench was not healthy 
at all times, but his voice was as the voice of the 
Tishbite, or Job, or whoever it was who cried in 
vain. For the next morning—a beautiful warm 
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morning—the men woke up a bit cramped and 
stiff, and getting up to stretch themselves found 
that everything was still quiet and peaceful. And 
one by one they got out of the trenches and strolled 
about discussing life in general and breakfast in 
particular. Also several of the officers did the same. 
It came without warning—like a bolt from the blue. 
A screaming sort of whizz—and then bang, bang, 
bang all along the line: for the range was known 
by the Germans to twenty yards. The officer 
Gerald was talking to gave a funny little throaty 
cough and collapsed like a pricked bladder. And 
he lay very still with his eyes staring—a sentence 
cut short on his lips—with a crimson stream spread- 
ing slowly from his head. For a moment Gerald 
stood dazed, and then with a gasp fell into the 
trench, pulling the officer after him. Crump, 
crump came two high-explosive shells—plump on 
the parapet—burying about ten men in the débris. 
And for a space the battalion ceased to discuss 
things in general and breakfast in particular. 

Four hours later they were still sitting remarkably 
tight in the trenches. Airings on the ground had 
ceased to be popular—for behind the trench lay 
a dozen still forms with covered faces. Suddenly 
there came a voice from above Gerald, enquiring, 
to the accompaniment of much unparliamentary 
language, who was in charge of that bit of trench. 
Looking up, he encountered the fierce gaze of a 
Staff officer and with him a crusty-looking sapper 
Captain. 
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“*T say, look out !”’ he cried, getting up. “ It’s 
awful up there. We lost about thirty men this 
morning.” 

“So I see,” answered the Staff officer. ‘“‘ What 
the deuce were they doing up here? Are you 
aware that this is under direct observation from the 
Germans ? Some of you fellows seem to think 
that because things are quiet for five minutes you 
can dance pastoral dances in front of your trenches.” 
He grunted dispassionately. 


The sapper captain took up the ball. 

“What do you propose to do where the parapet 
has collapsed ? ”’ he enquired. 

“T really hadn’t thought about it,’’ answered 
Ainsworth, looking at the collapsed trench. “| 
haven't had any orders.” 

‘Orders! On matters of that sort you don’t 
receive them; you give them. On the road are 
hundreds of sandbags, thousands of sandbags, 
millions ofp” The Staff officer caught his eye. 
Daily they quarrelled over sandbags. ‘‘ At any 
rate,” he went on firmly, ‘‘ there are lots of sand- 
bags. Go and get them. Fill them. Build up 
the bally trench, and don’t leave it like that for the 
next poor blighters. Work on trenches is never 
finished. You can go on for days and weeks and 
months ”” But the Staff officer was leading him 
away. “ Years, I tell you, can you work on these 
d——— trenches: and he waits for orders |” 

“ Peter, you’re feverish.” The Staff officer gently 
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drew him on and they suddenly paused. “ What,”’ 
he cried, in a voice of concentrated fury, gazing 
at a trench full of faces upturned to the sky, ‘‘ what 
are you looking at? Turn your faces down, you 
fat-headed dolts. I know it’s a German aeroplane 
—I saw it three minutes ago—and there you sit 
with a row of white faces gazing up at him, so as 
to leave him in no doubt that the trenches are 
occupied. Keep down and don’t move, and above 
all don’t show him a great line of white blotches. 
They’re bad enough for us to bear as it is, bu " 

‘‘ James, you're feverish now.” It was the 
sapper officer’s turn to draw him away. “ But I 
admit,” he remarked sadly as they faded away, 
‘that it’s all quite dreadful. They learn in time, 
but, to begin with, they want nurses.” 

And, lest the morning perambulation of these 
two weary officers may seem inconsistent in any 
way with their words, I would point out that what 
two or three may do in perfect safety a body of men 
may not. They don’t as a rule waste shells on an 
isolated man in khaki, and these particular trenches 
were out of rifle range. 

For the time, therefore, we will leave Gerald build- 
ing up his trench with those twelve silent bodies 
behind—eloquent testimony that appearances are 
deceitful and that the man on the spot knows best. 





Iv 


“Is that the guide ? What, you're the general’s 
cook! Well, where the devil is the guide? All 
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right, lead on.”’ The battalion was moving up 
into the front line trenches, after two uneventful 
days in reserve. Their lessons well learnt, they 
had kept under cover, and the only diversion had 
been the sudden appearance out of heaven of an 
enormous piece of steel which had descended from 
the skies with great rapidity and an unpleasant 
zogging sort of noise. ‘The mystery was unearthed 
from the parapet where it had embedded itself, 
and completely defeated everyone; till a stray 
gunner, passing, told them that it was merely part 
of a German Archie shell—which had burst up at 
a great height and literally fallen like manna from 
the heavens. 

“Slow in front—for Heaven’s sake.” Agitated 
mutterings from the rear came bursting up to the 
front of the column, mingled with crashes and 
stifled oaths as men fell into shell-holes they couldn’t 
see, probably half-full of water. 

“ Keep still—duck.”’ An insistent order muttered 
from every officer as a great green flare shot up into 
the night and, falling on the ground near them, 
burnt fiercely and then went out, leaving everything 
blacker than ever. On their left a working party 
furiously deepened a communication trench that 
already resembled a young river. Coming on their 
right, as they crept and stumbled along in single 
file, a small party of men loomed out of the night. 
More agitated mutterings: ‘‘Who are you?” 
and from a medley of answers, comprising everyone 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Kaiser, 
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the fact emerges that they are the ration party of the 
regiment on their right. 


At last a halt. The head of the battalion has 
reached the trenches and the men begin getting in. 
Not used to the game, there is a lot of unnecessary 
delay before the men are settled and the other 
regiment away. They have left behind two or 
three officers to introduce the new men to the 
trenches, explain exactly what places are healthy 
and what are not—where the ammunition 1s kept, 
and the bombs, and the flares. 

““A sniper with a fixed rifle has the other side 
of this traverse marked,” said one of the officers 
to Gerald. ‘“ He’s up in a tree somewhere—so 
don’t keep any men on the other side of it. He’s 
killed a lot of ours. Listen to him.” And from 
the other side came a ping—thud, as the bullet hit 
the earth. Merely a rifle set on a certain mark 
during the day, and loosed off ten or eleven times 
every hour during the night—hoping to bag some- 
thing. 

“ They’re pretty quiet here at present,” he was 
told, “ but I don’t trust ’em a yard. They’re too 
quiet. Bavarians. If you want to, there’s an 
officer out in front about fifty yards away with a 
good helmet on. Thought of going out myself 
last night—but they were too bally busy with their 
flares. Still—the helmet’s worth getting. Well, 
so long, I think I’ve shown you everything. Bye- 
bye. Oh! while I think of it, they’ve got a bit of 
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this communication trench, about forty yards down, 
marked. I’d get it deepened.” 

And with that he went, and Ainsworth was 
alone. Stray rifle shots cracking through the 
night—flares going up with steady persistency. 
He tested his telephone to Head-quarters—it was 
working. He went along his length of trench— 
one man watching in each little length, the rest 
lying down with rifles by their sides. Occasionally 
the watching man gave them one round to show the 
Hun he wasn’t forgotten ; while without intermis- 
sion the ping—thud from the fixed rifle came into 
the earth of the traverse. It formed a sort of 
lullaby to Gerald. The awakening was drastic. 


Just as the dawn was faintly streaking the sky, 
and the men all awake were gripping their rifles 
in anticipation of any possible attack, the first 
shells burst along the line. From then on, for what 
seemed an eternity and was in reality two hours, 
the shells poured in without cessation. Shrapnel, 
high explosive, and sometimes a great sausage- 
shaped fellow, came twisting and hurtling through 
the air, exploding, with a most deafening roar. 
That was the Minenwerfer (trench howitzer). The 
fumes from the shells got into their eyes, the parapet 
collapsed, traverses broke down, men gasping, 
twisting, buried. And still they came. Men, 
those who still lived, lay dazed and helpless. Whole 
sections ot the front of the trench were torn away in 
great craters. In some places men, their reason 
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almost gone, got blindly out of the trench—their 
one idea to get away from the ghastly living death. 
But if death was probable in the trench, it was 
certain outside. The deadly rain of shrapnel 
searched them out, and one by one they fell. Some, 
perhaps, dragged on a space with shattered legs, 
muttering and moaning till another tearing explosion 
gave them peace. 

‘““ Keep down, keep down!’ Ainsworth tried 
to shout. His lips, trembling with the, fearful 
nerve-shattering inferno, could hardly frame the 
words. When they came it was only a whisper, 
but had he shouted through a megaphone none 
would have heard. ‘The din was too incredible. 

And still they came. His eyes were fixed. 
stupidly on a man kneeling down behind a traverse, 
who was muttering foolishly to himself. He saw 
his lips moving, he cursed him foolishly, childishly, 
when, with a roar that seemed to split his whole 
head open, a high-explosive shell burst on the 
traverse itself. The man who had been muttering 
fell forward, was hurled forward, and his head 
stuck out of the earth which had fallen on him. 
Gerald laughed. It was deuced funny ; he started 
to howl with mirth, when suddenly the head rolled 
towards him. But he could not stop laughing. 


At last he pulled himself together. So this was 
what he had read about so often in the papers 
at home, was it '—‘‘a furious bombardment of 
our trenches.” Perhaps, though, he reflected, 
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this was not a furious bombardment ; perhaps this 
was only “a slight artillery activity upon our front.” 
And then he very nearly started laughing again. It 
was all so frightfully funny; the actual thing was 
so utterly different. And so far he had not seen a 
German. Everything had been so completely peace- 
ful—until that morning—and then, without warn- 
ing—this. Most amazing of all, he was not touched, 
and as that realisation first took hold of him so his 
dulled faculties first grasped the fact that the fire 
was slackening. It was, and, just like a tropical 
storm, suddenly it seemed to die away. Shells 
still passed screaming overhead, but those devasta- 
ting explosions on the trenches—on his trenches— 
had ceased. Like the sudden cessation of bad 
toothache, he could hardly believe it at first. His, 
mind, his brain were still dazed ; he seemed to be 
waking from a nightmare, but only half-awake. 
How long he lay there no one will ever know, 
trying to steady his hand, to still the twitching of 
his muscles; but suddenly he was recalled to his 
senses by seeing a figure coming crawling round the 
shattered traverse. It was his captain. 

‘Thank Heaven, you’ve not stopped one, old 
boy!” he said. “Good God! You’ve had it 
bad here.” 

Gerald nodded; he could not speak. His 
captain looked at him and so did the sapper officer 
who came behind; and, being men of understand- 
ing, for a space there was silence. 

“Worst bit of the whole line,” said the sapper. 
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“We must hold it where we can to-day and get it 
patched up to-night.”’ 

““ How many men have you got left, Gerald, 
in your platoon ?”’ 

““T don’t know,” he answered, and his voice 
sounded strange. He looked to see if the others 
noticed it, but they made no sign. As a matter of 
fact, his voice was quavering like an old man’s— 
but, as I have said, they were men of understanding. 
“ T’ll go and see.” 

And so the three crawled on, and in various odd 
corners they pulled out white-faced men. One 
in a corner was mad. He was playing a game by 
himself with another man’s boot—a boot that 
contained its original owner’s foot. One man was 
sobbing quietly, but most of them were just staring 
dazedly in front of them. 


Suddenly Gerald clutched his captain’s arm. 
‘* Heavens, sir,’’ he croaked, “* they can get through 
here.”’ 

“Not by day,” answered the sapper. “ The 
ground in front is enfiladed from higher up, and, 
as a matter of fact, they show no signs of advancing. 
The bombardment has failed.”’ 

“Failed! Failed!” croaked Ainsworth, and 
he laughed hideously. ‘‘ Rather—I noticed the 
failure.” 

“* Nevertheless, old chap, what I say is right. 
They’ve failed because they can’t advance.” He 
put his hand on Gerald’s arm foramoment. “ They 
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may try to make a small local advance to-night 
under cover of dark, but I don’t think we'll be 
troubled till then. They won’t renew the bombard- 
ment, from what I know of ’em.’’ And with that 
he was gone. 
And so Gerald gathered together the remnants 
of his platoon, and there were fifteen all told. He 
put them where he could and waited for the night, 
when, with another working party, the trenches 
could be built up to their proper shape again. And 
then he went and sat down again and wondered 
at life. Overhead the shells still screamed on their 
way. In the distance the dull boom of their 
explosion still came reverberating through the air. 
He was getting fairly skilled now in estimating 
where they would burst, for a desultory shelling 
of the trenches was still going on, though not in 
his section of the line. And it was then that I 
think the ass period emerged from the chrysalis 
stage and the man appeared. For as he listened to 
the rushing noise through the air, saw the great 
cloud of blackish white smoke, and later heard the 
roar of the explosion somewhere down the line, 
it was borne in on him that there were other things 
in the world besides night-clubs, that there were 
other things besides cocktails and whisky sours 
and amusing women, and that a new force was at 
work—the force of Death—which made them all 
seem very petty. The ancestors seemed a bit 
petty, the money that came from things in tins 
seemed a bit petty; he only remembered a head 
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rolling towards him with gaping mouth and staring 
eyes. It struck him that his might have been the 
head. 


Vv 


Now, in reading over what I have written concern- 
ing the commencement of Gerald Ainsworth’s 
pilgrimage in the smiling fields of Flanders, I feel 
that I too have merited the rebuke so quietly given 
him in those words, “ ‘They have failed.”” He had 
lost his sense of proportion—about which another 
and a worthier pen than mine has written in con- 
nection with this same game of war—and I too have 
perhaps given those who may read these pages 
an unfair impression. 

That bombardment of which I have told was 
not an ordinary one, it is true, but at the same time 
it was not anything very extraordinary. Con- 
sidered by the men who occupied those trenches, 
it was the nearest approach to a complete cataclysm 
of the universe that can be conceived of; con- 
sidered by the men who sit behind and move the 
pawns on the board, it was a furious bombardment 
of one five-hundredth of what they were responsible 
for. Moreover, it had failed. But it is not to be 
wondered at that when, some time later, Gerald 
was attempting to give his father some impression 
of what that morning had been like, that worthy old 
gentleman should have expressed great surprise 
and indignation that :t was not reported in the 
papers, and stated with some freedom his opinion 
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on the muzzling of the English Press. And yet, 
would it not have been making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill—a great battle out of nothing at all? 
Yes, nothing at all; for in this struggle what are 
fifty, a hundred men—provided the enemy does 
not get what it wants? Much to the relatives of 
the fifty, but nothing to the result. Hard, but true. 
A somewhat bitter fact. However, all this is a 
digression. 

We left Gerald, I think, with the remnants of 
his platoon scattered along what once were trenches, 
holding them till under cover of night a fresh work- 
ing party could come up and rebuild them. The 
wire in front of him had been destroyed by the 
shell fire, and nothing but a piece of field, pitted 
and torn up by explosions, separated him from 
the Germans fifty yards away. The Germans 
facing him had established a superiority of rifle 
fire. Secure in practically undamaged trenches, 
did a man but show his hat opposite them it was 
riddled with bullets. 

Wherefore, after a couple of the remnants of 
the platoon had ill-advisedly shown their hats with 
their heads inside them, and a second later had 
subsided with a choking grunt and a final kick, the 
survivors confined their attention to the bottom of 
the trench, and from it sorted out the bombs 
and the flares and the reserve ammunition. Also 
they sorted out other things, which we need not 
specify, and threw them out behind, where in 
time perhaps they might be decently buried. And 
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then, having done all they could, they sat down 
with their backs to the parapet and hoped for the 
best. It was not till half-past eight that night that 
the German artillery condescended to notice them 
again, and then for about ten minutes they put a 
desultory fire of shrapnel on to the trenches. Then 
the range lengthened. 


Now Gerald was no fool, and suddenly the words 
of the sapper captain in the morning rang through 
his brain. ‘“‘ They may make a small local advance 
under cover of dark.” It was almost dark; they 
had shelled the trenches—apparently aimlessly— 
and now were shooting behind on the support 
trenches. Why? He grovelled in the bottom 
of the trench and found a Very pistol and flare. 
Up it shot into the air, and as it did he saw them— 
the whole line saw them—and the fun started. 
The mad minute started in earnest all along the 
trench. Thetrench that enfiladed the ground in front 
of him got going with a Maxim, flares flew up into 
the air from all along the line, falling behind the 
advancing Germans. For about ten minutes the 
most glorious pandemonium reigned; everyone 
was mixed’ up endways. In places the English 
had come out of their trenches and were going for 
them grunting and snarling in the open with 
bayonets. In places they were fighting in our 
trenches—in places we were in theirs. The Maxim 
had ceased for fear of hitting its own men, and 
without intermission flares went up from both 
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blazing away into the dusk, there loomed a Bavarian 
oficer. It was touch and go, and if a sergeant 
beside him had shot a second later this yarn might 
have had to close here. As it was, the bullet from 
the Bavarian officer’s revolver found a home in 
the earth, and the Bavarian himself fell with a crash 
to the bottom of the trench. 

But it could not go on. In places they were 
breaking ; in places they were broken ; but, unfor- 
tunately, in one place they had got through. At 
the extreme left of Gerald’s trench, which he had 
been unable to reach during the day owing to a 
huge hole blown out of the parapet, the Germans 
had scrambled in. Elsewhere they had fallen back 
to their own lines, pursued the whole way by men 
stabbing and hacking at them, their eyes red with 
the lust of killing, getting a bit of their own back 
after the unspeakable hell of the morning. And 
what but a quarter of an hour previously had been 
bare, open ground was now covered with motionless 
bodies, from which, later, a few wounded would 
drag themselves back to their own people. 


It was when comparative quiet again reigned that 
one of his sergeants came to Gerald and reported 
the uninvited appearance of the Germans away 
down on the left. Now the presence of the enemy 
in your own trench in small parties is, I understand, 
a thing that has frequently puzzled those who 
read about it at home. It is, however, a thing of 
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fairly common occurrence, and a small hostile party 
on the offensive may prove extremely unpleasant. 
The whole thing becomes a question of bombs 
and rapidity of action. Also, I will willingly lay 
two to one on the side that gets off the mark first. 
A traverse, as everyone knows, is a great lump of 
the original soil left standing when the trench is 
dug, and round which the trench is cut. Its object 
is to localise the bursts of high-explosive shell. 
As you cannot see round a corner or through solid 
earth, it is, therefore, obvious that you cannot see 
from one bit of fire trench into the next, though 
you can get there by walking round the traverse. 
If, however, there is a man sitting waiting for you 
with a rifle this process is not to be recommended, 
as he will certainly get in the first shot at a range 
of about five yards. 

Now all that Gerald knew, and, to his credit be it 
said, he acted with promptitude and without hesita- 
tion, and the man who does that in war, as in other 
things, generally acts with success. 

‘““ Bombs !”’ he cried to the sergeant who had 
told him. ‘“‘ Bombs of all sorts—plum and apple, 
hair-brush, any damn thing you can get, and all 
the men at once!”’ They scrabbled them out of 
the débris and searched for them in the mud, where 
they had been buried, and at last the party was 
ready—ten in all. 

““What’s the jest?’’ said the sapper officer, 
dropping into the trench as they were being 
mustered. 
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‘“ Boches lower down. We’re bombing them out,” 
answered Gerald. 

‘““Then, for Heaven’s sake, see the fuse isn’t 
too long,” he replied. ‘‘ Just over an inch 1s 
enough for traverse work, or they'll bung ’em back.” 
(An inch of the fuse used will burn about a second 
and a half.) 

With that the party was off, led by Gerald. 
And they crept on till, suddenly, the sergeant 
gripped his arm and muttered: “ They’re behind 
the next traverse.” And from behind the earth 
in front came a guttural exclamation in German. 

Gerald, gripping a rifle, was quivering with 
excitement. He stole forward to where the trench 
bent back behind the traverse, while the two front 
men came up each with a bomb in his hand to throw, 
when lighted, over the top. It was at the precise 
moment that Gerald gave them the signal to light 
that he met his first German face to face. For, 
finding all was silent, the enemy had decided to 
make a little tour of inspection on his own, and 
just as the two bombs were lit and propelled over 
the traverse a stout and perspiring Bavarian bumped 
his head almost on to Gerald’s rifle. For a moment 
Gerald was as surprised as the crouching German, 
but only for a moment, for the Bavarian’s death- 
grunt, the crack of the rifle, and the roar of the two 
bombs were almost simultaneous. 


“On ’em, boys!” he shouted, jerking out 
his empty cartridge, and they scrambled round, 
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over the body, into the next bit of trench. Four 
Germans lay stiff, and two were struggling to get 
round the next traverse. One did and one did not. 
The sergeant got him first. Up to the next traverse, 
and the same process over again; but “ Move, 
move, for Heaven’s sake move!” is the motto if 
you want tokeep ’emontherun. And ifa German, 
wounded, tries to trip you—well, halt, everyone, 
and send for the doctor and a motor-ambulance 
for the poor chap—I don’t think! For three 
traverses they went on, and then a voice came from 
the other side, “We surrender.”” Oh! Gerald, 
Gerald, would that one who knew the sweeps had 
been there with you! After all that’s been written, 
why, oh | why did you not tell them to come to you 
instead of going to them? Surely you have read 
of their callous swinishness, and your sergeant’s 
life was in your keeping f 

There were three of them when he rounded 
the traverse, and three shots rang out at the same 
moment. One hit his sergeant in the head and 
one hit his sergeant in the heart, and one passed 
between his own left arm and his body, cutting 
his coat. It was then he saw red, and so did the 
men who streamed after him. 

‘* Let’s stick ’em, sir,’’ said the men, though the 
Germans had now thrown down their rifles. 

“Nothing of the sort,” he snarled. “ Which 
of you said ‘We surrender’ ?” and with the veins 
in his forehead standing out he glared at the 
Germans. 
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‘“‘T did,’’ answered one of them, smiling. “We 
really thought you would not be such fools as to be 
taken in.” 

‘‘ Extraordinary, wasn’t it?” laughed Gerald. 
Yes, the ass period had quite passed. His laugh 
caused the smiling German to stop smiling. 

‘“As you avoided our bombs entirely owing 
to an unwarrantable mistake on my part—which 
cost me the life ’’—he swallowed once or twice 
and his hands clenched—“ the life of a valued man, 
I can only remedy this loss on your part to the best 
of my ability.” 

‘““ Ah, well,’”’ answered the German, “ we shall 
no doubt meet after the war and laugh over the 


episode. All is fair in love and——” He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ And now we are your 
prisoners.” 


“Quite so,’’ drawled Gerald. “ All ready for 
a first-class ticket to Donington Hall. You shall 
now have it. Bring, my lads, three hair-brush 
grenades and put in four inches of fuse. That’s 
about eight seconds, my dear friends,” and he smiled 
on the Germans, who were now grovelling on their 
knees. 

“Gott in Himmel !”’ screamed the one who had 
spoken, “‘you would murder us after we have 
surrendered ?”’ 

Gerald pointed to the dead sergeant lying huddled 
in the corner. “ You had surrendered before you 
murdered him,” he remarked quietly. 
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VI 


Anp now I come to the last day that our friend 
was privileged to spend in the lotus land of Ypres. 
When he returns let us hope we shall have moved 
on—the place is a good deal too lotussy for most 
of us, if the heavily scented air is any criterion. 
He had had most of the excitements which those 
who come over to this entertainment can expect 
to get, and on this last day he got the bonne bouche 
—the cream of the side shows. His battalion had 
come to the reserve trenches, as I have said, and 
from there they had gone to an abode of cellars, 
where the men could wash and rest, for nothing 
save a direct hit with a seventeen-inch shell could 
damage them. It was at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing that Gerald was violently roused from his 
slumbers by his captain. “Get to the men at 
once!”’ he ordered. “ Respirators to be put on. 
They’re making the hell of a gas attack. It seems 
to have missed these cellars, but one never knows. 
Then go and see what’s happening.” Upstairs a 
confused babel of sound was going on, and upstairs 
Gerald sprinted after he had seen his men. A 
strange smell hung about in the summer air; the 
peculiar stench of chlorine, luckily only mild, made 
him cough and his eyes smart and finally shut. 
The water poured out of them as eddies of wind 
made the gas stronger, and for a time he stood 
there utterly helpless. All around him men grunted 
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and coughed, and lurched about helpless as he was, 
deprived of sight for the time. He heard odd 
fragments of conversation: ‘‘ The front line has 
broken—gassed out. They’re through in thousands 
—we're done for—let’s go.’”’ And then clear 
above the shelling, which had now started furiously, 
he heard a voice which he recognised as belonging 
to one of the Staff officers of his brigade. ‘‘ The 
first man who does go I shoot. Sit down! Keep 
your pads on, and wait for orders.” 


Down the road came a few stragglers—men 
who had broken from the front line and from the 
reserve trenches. One or two were slightly 
gassed ; one or two were wounded; several were 
neither. 

‘““And what are you doing?” asked the same 
officer, planting himself in the middle of the road. 
“Wounded men in there! The remainder join 
that party and wait for orders |” 

“ But they’re through us,” muttered a man, 
pushing past the officer. “ I’m off.” 

“Did you hear my order?” said the officer 
sternly catching his arm. ‘‘ Get in there—or I'll 
shoot you.” 

‘““Lemme go, curse you,” howled the man, 
shaking off his hand and lurching on—while the 
others paused in hesitation. There was a sharp 
crack, and with a grunt the man subsided in the 
road twitching. The Staff officer turned round, 
and with his revolver still in his hand pointed to 
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the party sitting down by Gerald. Without a word 
the men went there. 

‘““] am going up to see what’s happening,’ he 
told Gerald. ‘* Get these men below in the cellars 
and keep them there. It’s the shelling will do the 
damage now—the gas is over.” 

‘Was it a bad attack ?”’ asked Gerald. 

‘“One of the worst we’ve had. One part of the 
line has been pierced, but the men have stuck it 
well everywhere else. Mercifully we’ve almost 
avoided it here.”” And with that he was gone. 


Two hours later the wounded started to come 
down the road, and with them men who had really 
been gassed badly—probably through having mis- 
laid their pads and not being able to find them in 
time. Some were on stretchers and some were 
walking. Some ran a few steps and then collapsed, 
panting and gasping on the road; some lurched 
into the ditch and lay there vomiting, and on them 
all impartially there rained down a hail of shrapnel. 
In the dressing station they arranged them in rows ; 
and that day two sweating doctors handled over 
seven hundred cases. For the gassed men, wheez- 
ing, gasping, fighting for breath, with their faces 
green and their foreheads dripping, they could do 
next to nothing. In ambulances they got them 
away as fast as they could down the shell-swept 
road—and still they came pouring in without cessa- 
tion. Gerald, watching the poor, struggling crowd, 
swore softly under his breath. He hadn’t seen 
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gas and its effects before, and the first time you see 
it you generally feel like killing something German 
to ease the strain. And it was at this moment 
that a bursting shell scattered a bunch of staggering 
men and almost blew an officer coming down the 
road into his arms. 

The officer smiled at him feebly and then wiped 
some froth from his lips with the back of his hand. 
He stood there swaying, his breath coming and 
going like a horse that’s touched in the wind after 
being galloped. Out of one sleeve the blood was 
pouring, and with his hand he’d made a great smear 
of blood across his mouth. His face was green, 
and the gas sweat was all over him. 

‘Good God!” muttered Gerald. ‘“ Sit down, 
my dear fellow.” 

‘““No,” he answered; “I must get on.” He 
spoke slowly and with terrible difficulty, passing 
his tongue over his lips from time to time and staring 
fixedly at Gerald. ‘Where is the general? I have 
been sent to give him a message.”” With a dreadful 
tearing noise in his throat, he started to try to be 
sick. The paroxysm lasted about five minutes, 
and then he pulled himself together again. 


“Give me the message. I'll take it,”’ said 
Gerald quietly. 

“Listen,” said the officer, sitting down and 
heaving backwards and forwards. ‘Listen, for 
I’m done in. ‘They’ve broken through on our left. 
There aren’t many of them, but our left has had 
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to give.” Another paroxysm came on, and the 
poor lad rolled in the gutter, twisting and squirm- 
ing. “The gas caught me in my dugout,” he 
croaked, ‘‘ and I couldn’t find my pad. Just like 
me, always lose everything.” Gerald supported 
his head, and again wiped the froth from his mouth. 
‘“Our men,” and the wheezing voice continued at 
intervals, ‘‘ our men are gassed to blazes, but they’re 
all up there. They’ve not fallen back except on 
the left, where they were up in the air. Poor 
chaps! Lying in heaps being sick. Noise in 
trenches like bellows out of work. It’s a swine’s 
game, this gas.”’ Again the tearing and gasping. 
‘‘ Tell the gunners to fire. For God’s sake get ’em 
to fire. Their infantry all over the place, and we're 
getting over about one shell of ours to twenty of theirs. 
Oh, God, this is awful ! ” and he tore at his collar. 

“Tl go and find the general at once,” said 
Gerald. 

The officer nodded. “Good. I'll stop here 
till I’m better, and then I suppose I must go back 
to the boys. Poor devils! and I’m away out of 
it.” He croaked hideously. ‘“ My men _ never 
budged, and now they’re being shelled to bits— 
and they’re helpless. Get reserves, man; get 
reinforcements. For Heaven’s sake, hurry. No 
one seems to know what’s happening—and it’s 
been awful up there.” 


And so Gerald left him sitting by the side of 
the road, his eyes staring fixedly at nothing, 
Is 
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periodically wiping the froth from his lips with a 
hand that left a crimson smear wherever it touched. 
And there the stretcher-bearers found him ten 
minutes later—one of hundreds of similar cases 
reported so tersely as “ suffering from gas poison- 
ing.” And here—having staggered across our 
horizon—he passes out again. Whether he lived 
or died I know not—that man with the shattered 
arm and wet green face, who had brought back the 
message from the men whose left flank was sur- 
rounded. 

All that I know is that a quarter of an hour 
later Gerald was giving the report to the general— 
a report which confirmed the opinion of the situa- 
tion which the Staff had already formed. Half 
an hour later Gerald’s battalion was ordered to 
counter-attack, and, if they could get as far, fill the 
gap. Exactly five minutes from the time when the 
battalion passed the reserve trenches and, in extended 
order, pressed forward, my hero took it. He 
took 1t in the leg, and he took it in the arm from a 
high-explosive shrapnel, and went down for the 
count. They didn’t get back all the ground lost, 
but they did very nearly—though of this Gerald 
knew nothing. He was bad—distinctly bad. He 
remembers dimly the agony the ambulance gave his 
arm that night, and has hazy recollections of a dear 
woman in a hospital train. He had landed at 
Havre on a Tuesday; that day fortnight he left 
Boulogne in a hospital ship. Back up the ancestral 
home founded on something in tins he will go in 
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due course; back to those same beautiful things 
—creations was the word—who graced the ancestral 
drawing-room some months ago. 

The situation is fraught with peril. As I have 
whispered, his income will be something over five 
figures one day, and the creations have taken up 
nursing. 

But, somehow or other, his views on life have 
changed, and I think the creations may have their 
work cut out. 


THE EDUCATION OF 
BUNNY SMITH 


THE EDUCATION OF 
BUNNY SMITH 


I 


I‘ the year of grace 1914, in the month of July, 

Mr. John Smith, known to his intimates by 
the more homely title of Bunny, occupied the proud 
position of clerk at the Murchester branch of the 
London and South-Western Bank. There were 
many others who shared his onerous labours, and 
who regarded life from a similar point of view, one 
which may be briefly summed up as free from all 
cares and responsibilities save that of avoiding the 
tired but searching eye of Mr. Johnson, the chief 
cashier, when they were engaged in a surreptitious 
game of halfpenny nap. 

At five o’clock or thereabouts the ledgers would 
be shut with a bang, and a crowd of Bunny Smiths 
would emerge with a sigh of relief into the sleepy 
High Street, across which the shadow of the great 
cathedral would already be creeping. Until nine 
the next morning they were free to do what they 
liked, and were there not two picture palaces and an 
excellent bar at the County Hotel? A game of tennis 
before dinner was alwaysa possibility, a knock at the 
nets if of cricketing bent, or a ramble to the polo 
ground to watch a chukker or two if the cavalry 
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regiment quartered in Murchester happened to be 
playing. In fact, there were a variety of things which 
filled in time after work was done, and Bunny Smith 
was quite contented with his lot. 

Occasionally vague thoughts would float through 
his mind that the plums of life were a little unequally 
divided, but these were cobwebs of fancy disappear- 
ing almost as soon as they had brushed across his 
imagination. ‘There was a cavalry subaltern, for in- 
stance, who used to come down to the bank some- 
times on Friday to draw pay for the men. Hewasa 
long, thin sort of person with an eyeglass and a 
powerful two-seated car, which would draw up to 
the pavement in sight of Bunny, who sat next to the 
window. ‘The officer’s name was Draycott—Lord 
Charles Draycott—and he was popularly reputed to 
have fifty thousand a year. And at times it did 
strike Bunny that it was hard luck that the long, 
thin person should be a Lord with fifty thousand a 
year, while he was just Bunny with fifty. 

But it never got any further than that; it never 
really made the boy discontented. He envied him 
vaguely, but it never came to any real feeling of per- 
sonal injustice. Though speaking quite familiarly of 
him to a friend of his, an articled clerk at the local 
solicitor’s, though mentioning casually that Draycott 
had been in at the bank again that morning, the 
officer seemed so completely a bird of passage from 
another world that comparison was ridiculous. 

Then, again, there was the feeling about the Army 
in Murchester, and Bunny, who lived at home with 
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his father, had been brought up to it. Confronted 
point-blank, he would have indignantly denied it; he 
would have considered himself sufficiently a man of 
the world to have discarded such fallacies as this 
absurd—perhaps prejudice is too strong a word— 
this absurd idea about soldiers. But it must be 
admitted that the excitement attendant upon the 
entertainments, which formed such a large feature 
in the lives of the ecclesiastical clique, proved so 
nerve-shattering to the gallant horse soldiers that 
they found it imperative to fall back on the quiet 
pastimes of hunting and polo. And since these 
latter pursuits left the clerics stone cold, con- 
stant meetings between the officers and the leaders of 
Murchester society were not the order of the day. 
It was a pity; so much can be done by getting to 
know people—so many misconceptions can be swept 
away. 

But, pity or not, it was so; and as Murchester 
existed only by reason of its cathedral, and, more- 
over, knew it, it was only natural that its inhabitants 
should follow the cathedral set, and tend to regard 
the soldiers as unsociable men of a somewhat idle 
type. And, in parenthesis, in the year of grace 
1914 this idea was not confined to Murchester. . 

But I am digressing from Bunny. Had he been 
asked if he was happy during that period of his life 
when he dabbled in other people’s pass-books, he 
would have answered with a doubtful “ Yes.” The 
doubt would have been caused by the fact that he 
had never really thought about the matter at all, and 
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having concluded that he was not actively unhappy 
the affirmative would have been the answer. Had 
the questioner gone a little further into the matter ; 
had he suggested that to a healthy youngster the life 
prospects of a bank clerk were not such as to make 
him light-headed with excitement; had he sug- 
gested that anything, even the old hackneyed going 
away to sea notion or becoming a mechanic in an 
aerodrome would be preferable to existing condi- 
tions, he would immediately have been brought to 
a full stop by the dead wall of conventionality. 
Custom, convention, that clogging soul-fettering 
thing which had the country wrapped in its toils, 
would have rebounded on that questioner, would 
have suffocated him, would have defeated him. 

Think of the households that formed by far the 
larger proportion—save for the labouring class pro- 
per—of the towns of our country: think of the 
homes of the Bunny Smiths. In and around 
London they swarmed, that great body of steady, 
quiet, plodding nonentities ; in every town in the 
country they lived their aimless lives and died their 
aimless deaths. To them their work was not aim- 
less ; each in his own little sphere buzzed happily 
for a space and then handed the reins over to his son. 
For so had their fathers done to them in days gone 
by, and the thought of breaking away from accepted 
tradition never entered their minds. 

To some of them, as they grew older, there came 
at times a vague discontent, a. self-pity for the 
futility of their existence. The great world, so far 
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remote, with its teeming life, would shoot out an 
occasional tentacle and ruffle the peaceful surface of 
the pool. Some public man, a name to most of 
them, but a schoolfellow of the local lawyer, would 
make a speech, and an empire would listen. 

“‘T always thought him a bit of an ass at school.” 
The lawyer with immense care would pot the pink 
in the evening game of snooker. “ Still, there 
must have been something in him after all. . . .” 

And being human, as he walked home that even- 
ing to his small, pleasant house on the London road, 
the comparison would strike him—a comparison 
which sometimes hurt. 

‘““T wouldn’t change with him. I’m happier as | 
am.” Perhaps—but was it a man’s happiness? .. . 

And as it was for the fathers, so it was for the 
sons. England was overcrowded with men for 
whom there was no job; no job, that is, which 
genteel convention would allow them to take. A 
few, a very few, broke away, and relatives regarded 
them tearfully as lost souls ; the vast majority sank 
into the torpid pool of utter mediocrity, and sleep 
enwrapped them. 

At times they woke up and felt the injustice of it ; 
at times they felt that life did not hold much to make 
things worth while. They struggled and wriggled 
like a hooked fish, and their struggles and wriggles 
gradually became more feeble. The line was too 
strong, the line of insular narrow-mindedness and 
convention, which held them body and soul. 

To a few the cynicism of realising their utter 
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futility was an ever-present scourge, but to the 
majority a kindly God granted a special dispensation 
of self-complacency. Only it could not have gone 
on much longer. The realisation that there were 
other nations in the world—as good as if not better 
than ourselves, and that the national pastime of 
slumber was not the best method of dealing with 
them, was beginning to strike home. The cer- 
tainty that unless some effort was made to free the 
youth of England from the enervating sluggish 
atmosphere into which it had drifted, that youth 
would die, was beginning to be regarded, not as the 
wild vaporising of a fanatic, but as a cold, sober 
fact. How long would have elapsed before some 
action was taken, what that action would have been, 
whether it would have come in time—God knows. 
Perhaps mercifully He has saved us the bother of 
wondering. He has permitted another solution. 
And the interesting point of speculation is whether 
the solution will be successful. ... 


In the year of grace, 1915, in the month of July, 
Second Lieutenant John Smith, of the Royal Rut- 
lands—known to his intimates by the more homely 
title of Bunny—stood on the mat in front of his 
Company Commander. I use the phrase in its 
military sense; “the mat” does not apply to a 
Turkish carpet of great age, it signifies a state of 
affairs sometimes referred to by the vulgar phrase of 
“getting it in the neck.” And at the moment 
Bunny was getting it in the neck and most other 
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portions of his anatomy. Again I speak metaphori- 
cally ; it was not a boxing competition. 

“Tam told, Mr. Smith,” remarked the Company 
Commander, Major Fortescue, “that last night 
when we got in here your platoon couldn’t find its 
billets, that the men had no rum or bovril, that they 
wandered about all the night trying to find some- 
where to sleep, and that ultimately they had to 
get what cover they could under the transport. 
I should like to hear what you have to say about 
it.” 

His tone implied that state of mind which actuates 
the usual demand for “reasons in writing.” No 
exalted one ever asks for reasons 1n writing without 
the certain knowledge that there are no reasons to 
write, and the Company Commander expressed in 
nounmistakable fashion that there was nothing to say 
about it, and if there were it would be ill-advised to 
say it. Had Bunny been older and more experi- 
enced he would have recognised this fact; he 
would have said straight out: “Sir, I am very 
sorry. It was inexcusable on my part, but I chanced 
my arm and left it to the platoon sergeant. It shall 
not occur again.” 

But Bunny was not old, and his experience of 
France consisted of one week. So heargued. Now, 
to argue at any time with a senior officer on parade, 
even when one is in the right, is foolish, but to argue 
when one is in the wrong is the act of a triple 
damned fool. Moreover, he argued in an aggrieved 
tone, and men have been hung for less. 
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“I saw the quartermaster, sir,” he began with 
some warmth, “ and he told me all the billets were 
fixed up. He showed me the direction of my 
platoon’s, and | told Sergeant Jones to take the men 
there. Then I went to look for my own, and I was 
so frightfully wet that I took off my boots. Then 
my servant brought me a cup of tea, and | asked him 
if the men were all right. He said they were, so I 
went to bed.” 

The expression on his face was one of pained 
surprise ; he exuded that air of self-righteousness 
which says, ‘What the devil more could I have 
done?” Outside a lorry was rumbling and lurching 
over the pavé road, and Bunny watched it as it 
passed the window. He was feeling just a trifle 
like a martyr, and his whole bearing revealed the 
fact. Only in France a week; three days in the 
trenches in a sticky and unhealthy part of the line, 
during which time he considered he had acquitted 
himself with some credit, and then to be cursed 
because his confounded sergeant had failed to find 
the billets for his platoon. It was, to his mind at 
the moment, honestly unfair. It was no pose; he 
had, during a particularly warm five minutes on the 
preceding day, borne himself well in new and very 
trying circumstances ; he had heard one of his men 
remark to another, after it was over, that the new 
bloke wasn’t windy, thank Gawd, and he had swelled 
with that comfortable and pleasing feeling which 
comes to anyone who has made good in a dangerous 
spot, once it is all over. In fact, Bunny considered 
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himself the complete officer, and, what 1s more, a 
jolly good one at that. 

‘“* Sit down, Smith.”” The Major’s voice cut into 
his thoughts. ‘“‘ Sit down in that chair, and have 
a smoke. I want to talk to you, and put one or 
two things in front of you which I think may be 
new.” 

A little surprised at the sudden change in the other 
man’s voice, Bunny did as he was told. He pulled 
out his case and lita cigarette, watching his senior’s 
face as he did so. He was looking thoughtfully 
out of the window, and seemed to be deliberating 
as to how he would begin. The short-clipped 
moustache, the firm strong chin, and the four 
medals on his coat struck the boy for the first time ; 
and for the first time he realised that this man was 
not the type who would have found fault with him for 
no adequate reason. Of a sudden he began to feel 
very small, very young, very ignorant; his self- 
complacency was oozing away; he wondered if he 
was such a damned fine fellow after all. And while 
he wondered, all unconscious of the fact that in the 
same room with him was a teacher who had learned 
from the Book of Life and Death, that teacher set in 
order his thoughts the better to teach this youngster 
so utterly ignorant of his duties, so absolutely un- 
mindful of his responsibilities. He had taught the 
lesson many times before, he was destined to teach 
it many times again—the lesson of the Army. And 
the principal charm of it all lies in the fact that in no 
two cases is the syllabus quite the same. It is such 
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an intensely individual—such an intensely human 
lesson, and all must learn it... . 

“What were you before the war, Smith?” He 
turned suddenly to his subaltern, and his tone was 
very friendly. 

“* I was a clerk in a bank, sir, at Murchester.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know the place. Fine cathedral, isn't 
there, and quite a good cavalry station?” He 
paused and knocked out his pipe. “‘ Ever been 
away from Murchester much ?”’ 

‘No, sir, except for ten days’ or so holiday each 
year.” 

“ You’ve never had anybody to think of except 
yourself, I take it? I mean, you aren’t married, and 
your salary has just been yours to spend as you like 
When your work at the bank was done you were 
free for the day, and were your own master—what ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” Bunny’s tone was a little doubtful. 
“* Of course, I lived with my father, and .. .” 

“What is your father ?’’ ‘The Major apparently 
did not notice the pause. 

“He is a solicitor, sir, in Murchester, and we're 
a pretty large family.”” Then, as an afterthought, 
he added: “My mother has been dead some 
years.” 

“T see.’’ His company officer quietly started 
to fill his pipe. ‘“‘ Did you like your job at the 
bank ?”’ 

“Oh | I don’t know, sir,” answered Bunny. “ I 
don’t think I ever thought about it much. It was 
pretty dull at times, but there was nothing else for 
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me to do. Sometimes one wanted to do things 
and to see places, but—it wasn’t much use wanting.” 

“Not much use!” ‘The unconscious weariness 
in the boy’s tone told its own tale to the man who 
watched him. ‘“ Not much use!” The old, old 
cry of the lotus eater ; the watchword of the sleepers 
who watched the doors. And in so many cases sleep 
was not theirs by preference. They only wanted a 
little help—a small start to put them on the right track. 

To each man his own life—to fail or to succeed ; 
and the result—a little better or a little worse than 
he found it—to his sons. ‘That is the law; but it 
goes not with the consumption of lotus. Sleep is 
not its foundation ; it is the law of the workers... . 

“When I first sent for you this morning,” 
remarked his Company Commander, suddenly 
breaking the silence, “ I was extremely angry with 
you; when you made your excuse I was more so. 
I, too, last night was wet to the skin, and I slept in a 
cowshed. The room which you had was mine, 
but you had had a very bad doing up the line, you 
were new to the game and young, so I gave orders 
for you to be taken there.” He held up his hand 
to check Bunny’s half-uttered thanks. ‘“ No, don’t 
thank me; I am merely telling you now in order to 
point a moral. 

“On your own showing, Smith, you lived a life 
before this war absolutely free from all responsibility. 
You had your dreams, you had your hopes—occa- 
sionally you longed for something different. But 
circumstances, a lack of money, a lack of initiative 
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decreed that you and thousands like you should 
remain in that quiet, placid existence which formed 
your surroundings, that you should live in it and 
ultimately die in it. There was never anything big 
enough to shake you out of the commonplace rut, 
until this war came along, which has picked you up, 
taken you by the scruff of the neck, and dropped 
you into a state of affairs of which even now you 
personally are profoundly ignorant.” 

He glanced at his subaltern smoking in the chair, 
and the look he saw in the boy’s face caused him to 
smile slightly. 

‘“ Perhaps you think that you are not profoundly 
ignorant ?”’ His eyes were twinkling as he spoke. 
“That you have been blooded, eh—in that little 
show at Caterpillar Corner ?” 

“| didn’t know you knew about it, sir,’ 
mered Bunny. 

““ My dear boy, it’s my job to know everything that 
concerns my company, just as it’s your job, Smith, to 
know everything that concerns your platoon.” 

Bunny Smith reddened and shifted uneasily in his 
seat. 

“Don’t you understand, boy, that the scrap the 
other evening, was nothing, nothing—at all. You 
did well, but you did no more than I expect of any 
N.C.O. or private in my company. ‘That isn’t what 
an officer is for. I suppose you thought when you 
got your commission that the job of a regimental 
officer was an easy one, that any damn fool could do 
it—what ?”” 


’ 


stam- 
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“* I—er—don’t know that | ever thought much 
about it, sir,”” answered Bunny. 

“* Nor did anyone else think about it, Smith, before 
the war, and only a few of them do now until they 
try. The old Regular Army, which contained the 
model by which the regimental officer to-day must 
mould himself, was regarded by most of the world’s 
great thinkers as the happy hunting-ground of men 
whose hobbies in life were sport and adultery. And 
the regimental officer was above trying to refute the 
fallacy to a crowd of beings who took not the slight- 
est interest in his existence.” ‘The speaker smiled 
cynically. 

“* However, that is neither here nor there. Now 
that the Army is no longer a thing apart from the 
nation, now that the Army, in fact, is the nation, the 
nation has an opportunity of adjusting its point of 
view. And you, and fellows like you, are a very 
large part of the nation; fellows who have never 
before had anyone to think of except themselves, 
fellows who have merely been individuals, with an 
individual’s outlook. 

‘‘T want you to realise, Smith, that that state of 
affairs has ceased, absolutely and finally. When you 
took a commission you took a damn sight more than 
a piece of paper. You definitely took a responsibility 
on yourself, the responsibility of forty men’s lives, 
comfort, and well-being. And you’ve got to fill the 
bill. Your success in filling it will not only be your 
measure of success as an officer, it will be the measure 
of the change in you after the war. 
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‘* You must get rid once and for all of the idea that 
in peace an officer has got nothing to do, and that in 
war anyone can doit. You've got to get into your 
head straight away the rock bottom of the regimental 
officer, without which he is not worth a curse—the 
knowing of his men. The end-all and be-all of one’s 
life is knowledge of human nature; men and the 
ways of men are one’s only study. And when you’ve 
studied your men and their ways, and what they will 
do and how to make them do it ; when you can hold 
them and lead them and get the last half-ounce out of 
them, and then keep them willing after that—well, 
then you can call yourself a good regimental officer. 
But you won’t do it, my lad, by going to sleep in your 
billet while your platoon is wandering about in the 
pouring rain looking for a place to sleep which you 
ought to have found for them.” 

“Tm sorry, sir; I didn’t think of it that way be- 
fore.’’ Bunny Smith looked his Company Com- 
mander straight in the face, with a new look in his 
eyes. 

““ My dear boy, if I thought for one moment that 
you had, you’d have had to be revived with brandy 
by the time I’d finished with you. All I do say is 
—think in future. I know it was thoughtlessness 
and ignorance on your part ; try not to do it again.” 

‘““T won’t do it again, sir.”’ Bunny’s tone was 
emphatic. 

Fortescue smiled. ‘‘ Perhaps not that particular 
crime, but there are very few of us who can work out 
our salvation after only one slip. It’s the principle 
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of responsibility that I want you to get into your 
head, that responsibility which bands men together 
into willing co-operation. It was the keynote of the 
old Army—co-operation ; it will have to be the key- 
note of the new ones if we are going to pull through. 
The pity of it is that it is the one thing conspicuous 
by its absence in civil life.” 

He lit a cigarette and picked up his hat and 
gloves. 

“T think—a little lunch.” 


II 


Thus ended Bunny Smith’s first telling-off, 
administered by a man of kindly understanding. It 
might have been a cursing administered by a fool, in 
which case the education which I shall endeavour to 
portray would not have advanced—it would have 
gone back. More, it might have been arrested for 
good. ‘To curse laziness is right ; to curse ignorance 
—excusable ignorance—or thoughtlessness which is 
the result of that ignorance, is the act of a mere fool. 
And Bunny was very ignorant... . 

When ten days before he had waited for the boat- 
train he had treated the matter more or less as a joke, 
and a joke which had all the element of novelty in it. 
His father, good man and true, had walked up and 
down the platform with him at Victoria, while 
Matilda, his sister, with her best hat donned for the 
occasion, had walked with them, alternating between 
a strong desire to cry and the proud certainty that the 
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right to prefix Second Lieutenant to her brother’s 
name settled the fate of Prussia. 

And Bunny himself—well, he felt much like a boy 
going to school for the first ttme. There was a pecu- 
liar sinking in the pit of his stomach, an inarticulate 
wish that the engine would break down, and the 
actual moment of going would be put off. He had 
found home dull in the past; his bank life seemed 
very remote, very indistinct; still, it had been his 
life, his whole life. Murchester struck him as some- 
thing very much more desirable than it had ever 
seemed before; old Johnson, the bank, home and 
peace, were slipping away from him ; and, in their 
place—the unknown. 

‘“ Good-bye, old man.” His father was speaking 
through the window. ‘ Write when you can.” 

“Of course I will, dad.’’ His voice was gruff, 
and his father seemed a little indistinct. 

“God bless you, my boy.”” The train began to 
move gently, and for one wild moment Bunny almost 
hurled himself out of the carriage, the instinct to 
cling on to his father, to Matilda, to the last remain- 
ing tie of the old order was so strong. ‘Then he sat 
back in his seat, and through a strange blur he 
watched his father walk slowly away with Matilda 
clinging to his arm. ‘The new order had come; he 
had answered the call to the younger generation. 
But he didn’t realise that at the moment; he only 
saw that his father, with Matilda close by him, 
seemed of a sudden very old, and that his face was 
working strangely. 
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Thus had Bunny Smith left the things he knew of, 
and stepped into an unknown world. The trouble 
was that he had not the slightest idea how unknown 
it was. 

When he reviewed what his Company Commander 
had said he knew that he had, in the bottom of his 
heart, always considered an officer’s job an easy one ; 
that any damn fool could do it. He knew that it 
had been—and was even now—a prevalent idea 
amongst numbers of people at home. 

It had seemed to Bunny that the amount of brain 
required to learn the rudiments of bombing, the in- 
tricacies of forming fours, and all the other usual 
stock-in-trade of a second lieutenant of feet was not 
very great; that the truly material side of his new 
job was but little harder and a great deal less weari- 
some than informing Farmer Giles that his account 
was ten pounds seven shillings and one penny over- 
drawn. And if Bunny, when his thoughts had run 
on these lines, had been careful to keep the word 
‘‘ material’ before him, he would not have been 
much adrift in his calculations. But he didn’t, and 
that, and that alone, is where his ignorance lay ; that 
and that alone is where lies the ignorance of thou- 
sands of others. To them soldiering is just a basely 
material trade, the trade of killing, and there is noth- 
ing else in it. Moreover, there is no money in it, 
and since its objects are frankly destructive and not 
constructive, and carry with them a maximum of 
suffering and discomfort, what good can it possibly 
do to the world at large? It is a necessity in this 
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case they admit, but it 1s a vile necessity; in the 
future, it must no longer be a necessity. On that 
point it were futile to argue—it is more than likely 
they are right; but with regard to the idea that 
soldiering is a basely material trade, whose sole 
object is killing, ad nothing more, only those who 
have tried it can know the absurdity. It is equiva- 
lent to saying that there is nothing more in boxing 
than knowing where to hit a man; that there is 
nothing more in cricket than hitting a ball to the 
boundary. And it is even more grotesque than 
either of those examples, which leave out all mention 
of preliminary training, for this reason. The train- 
ing for boxing is entirely material, so, to a large 
extent, is the making of a cricketer, whereas the train- 
ing of a soldier—a good soldier—is, to a very large 
extent, spiritual. Not religious—certainly not, 
though a good man may make a good soldier; but 
spiritual as opposed to material, moral as opposed to 
physical. And it is that side of a soldier’s training, 
infinitely the most important and difficult, which 
many people forget all about. 

This war is a hideous thing ; there can be but one 
hope, and that, that there should never be another. 
That 1s the ideal to which every thinking man must 
look ; but in the looking, let him remember that it 
is an ideal. The man on top of the cliff whose eyes 
are fixed on the horizon is apt to overlook the 
breakers below, and it is those breakers which are our 
practical concern. And so to those whose one 
obsession is the prevention of the catastrophe again 
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because of its unredeemed vileness, I would point out 
one all-important fact. Things can never be the 
same again; for good or ill the civilian life of the 
Empire has been changed—changed by war. And 
unless we take account of that change, unless we keep 
alive the improvement in the young manhood, we 
shall be back where we were before. And there will 
be with us the added bitterness of men who have 
tasted something better. Which way lies revolution. 
For there has been an improvement—a wonderful 
improvement. Whether it is worth the price is 
neither here nor there—for the price had to be paid. 
There was no choice about that—save that of per- 
manent dishonour. And surely the more extortion- 
ate the price, the greater should be our care in 
salving the goods... . 


III 


Now Bunny Smith had, at any rate, one attribute 
which helped him in the new life to which he had 
come. He was naturally of a cheerful disposition, 
and though not even his staunchest friend could have 
called him good-looking, he had that honest, open, 
grinning countenance which cheers those who con- 
template it, which made many of those things that 
come at the beginning of an officer’s education much 
easier for his teacher and himself. 

Take a small case. It had not ever occurred to 
Bunny in the past that because the man next door 
did not wear a coat on a cold morning he was in any 
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way called on to follow his example—in which sur- 
mise he was perfectly correct. Where life is 
individual the wearing or leaving off of any form of 
garment is purely a matter of individual taste. And 
sO, quite unthinkingly, he appeared one morning on 
parade with a new and expensive British warm over- 
coat adorning his person while all the men were 
uncloaked. 

A little thing, you say! Quite so—very little; but 
it’s the little things which count almost more than 
the big ones when dealing with human nature, and 
it 1s understanding and sympathy with the little 
things which makes the good regimental officer. It 
shows a kindly consideration for the feelings of others 
without which no man can hope to bea leader. It 
shows that a man is playing for the side—not for 
himself. It is just a question of unselfishness and 
thoughtfulness. 

Take another small matter. Close by the rest 
billets of the battalion was a largish town. It boasted 
an officer’s club, where one could play the enthralling 
games of ping-pong and French billiards. It also 
boasted of tea-shops, and—other pleasures too 
numerous to enlarge upon. In normal times Bunny 
would have regarded it as the supreme essence of 
boredom, beside which even Murchester shone 
dazzlingly ; but ideas vary according to one’s doings, 
and after the trenches that town appealed as a place 
of riotous revelry. So one afternoon he made 
arrangements to visit it with a pal, and approached 
his Company Commander for leave. . . . 
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“Of course, my dear fellow, go by all means.”’ 
His Major looked up from the paper he was reading. 
Then he suddenly remembered a little fact which had 
escaped Bunny’s attention. ‘* By the way, isn’t 
No. 12 platoon playing No. 10 at football to-day ?”’ 
No. 12 was Bunny’s platoon. 

“Yes, sir; but I’m not playing myself,” said 
Bunny. 

“That doesn’t matter a damn,” answered the 
other. “‘ Your job is to be there and cheer ’em on. 
It’s your platoon, boy. Do you get me? If it was 
anything vitally important I wouldn’t say a word, but 
I take it you’re going to the square to drink beer— 
what !| and then have tea?” 

Bunny admitted the soft impeachment. 

‘Then you stop behind, Smith, and go to-mor- 
row.” The Major looked at him kindly. “‘ It’s just 
as much your job to do a thing like that as it 1s to turn 
up on parade, as it was to go to the bank before the 
war. You see what 1 mean?” 

And Bunny saw what he meant. Gradually he 
began to realise, with the help of other little examples 
of a similar kind, what a regimental officer’s job is ; 
what a regimental officer must be if he would make 
good. The real meaning of the words, “* his men,” 
came home to him; the real joy of inspiring those 
men with love for him by his own kindly thought for 
them. He got to know them personally, their 
troubles and worries, their characters and failings. 
He began to realise the wonderful joy of having 
thirty or forty men looking to him for advice and 
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assistance, treating him as a personal friend as well 
as an oficer. He got most frightfully keen on his 
platoon’s efficiency; he wanted it to be the best 
platoon in the best company in the best battalion in 
the Army. And he set to work to try and get the 
same spirit into his men... . 

It was at a certain battalion exercise one morning 
that he learned perhaps the biggest lesson of any, and 
made the biggest stride forward towards his goal. 
At the time he almost wept, so great was his mortifi- 
cation and shame; but such is often the way. It is 
immaterial what actually occurred, but Bunny got his 
platoon tied up in the most hopeless confusion. ‘Then 
he got flustered and swore, which made matters 
worse. Then he became aware that the entire 
battalion was watching his efforts, which made 
matters worse still. Finally, the Colonel suddenly 
appeared on the scene to find out what the trouble 
was. 

He saw a jumbled mass of men, and he also 
saw the Company Commander. Then he let 
drive. 

‘* Damn it, Major Fortescue ! ’’ he barked; “ your 
company 1s drilling very badly. What the devil is 
the matter? You're keeping us all back.” 

Bunny heard his Major’s answer: “I am sorry, 
sir; I will put it right.” 

Not a word of blame for his subordinate; the 
responsibility was his. In half a minute the com- 
pany was straightened out and the exercise pro- 
ceeded... . 
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“What was the trouble this morning, Smith ? 
Don’t you know your drill?”’ ‘The morning’s work 
was over and Bunny was standing in front of his 
Company Commander. ‘ A bad show; you let the 
company down. Moreover, you undermined your 
platoon’s confidence in you. Nos. 9, 10, and 11 are 
now telling No. 12 what damned fools they looked 
on parade.” 

‘“ By Jove! sir, I’m sorry,” stammered Bunny. 
‘It was jolly good of you not to blame me to the 
C.O.” 

For a moment the Major did not answer. He 
was thinking, not for the first time, of the difference 
between the ideas in which he had been steeped as 
long as he could remember, and the instinctive ideas 
of the boy before him. Blame somebody or some- 
thing, even if it’s only the office cat, as long as you 
get off. 

“If anything went wrong with your platoon, 
Smith, and you blamed your sergeant to me and put 
the responsibility on him, you’d be on the mat. 
After I’ve had it out with you, you can go and pitch 
into him if you like, but as far as I’m concerned it’s 
your show. This morning it was mine. No officer 
ever attempts to excuse himself by sheltering behind 
a subordinate ; that is an unwritten law of the ser- 
vice. Never forget it. And now, go and read up 
your drill, and see that this morning’s effort doesn’t 
occur again. To lead your men they must have 
confidence in you.” 

Which was a big stride in knowledge, and 
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therefore a big stride towards his goal, only at 
the beginning I said biggest. That comes 1n this 
way : 


Scene: A barn, with No. 12 platoon assembled 
playing cards, writing, etc. Time, 8.30 p.m., 
that night. Weather, vile. Distance from 
officers’ mess a quarter of a mile. Enter 
Bunny with the sergeant. 

Sergeant: ’Shun ! 

Bunny: Sit down. Are you all comfortable? 
(Long and embarrassing pause.) I say—er—you 
men, I—er—let you—er—down this morning. Dam’ 
bad show. Er—my fault. (pause.) Won’t occur 
again. Very sorry. (Another pause.) And we 
are bally well the best platoon. Er—good night. 
(Exit with sergeant.) 

Omnes: Good night, sir. 

Private Snooks to next-door neighbour: Lumme, 
that ain’t ’alf bad of the little perisher. Raining like 
"ell, and ’e comes all the way down ’ere to say ’e’s 
sorry for making a ruddy fool of ’isself. 


And so ad nauseam could one continue telling of 
these incidents which sound so little and mean so 
much in giving the regiment its soul ; the soul with- 
out which it is dead and useless. That feeling which 
every officer must have, of caring for his men, of 
jealousy for their comfort and well-being, without 
which he cannot be a real leader, comes not at once 
to the civilian with an outlook utterly individual. 
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He does not think ; he does not realise his respon- 
sibility ; he does not instinctively grasp the fact like 
a second nature that itis hisjob. It only comes with 
time and trouble. 

But who shall say that when it has come that man 
is not a better man, is not nearer the heart of what 
matters than he was before f 

And one thing is certain. Unless the team are 
brought to their test full to the bursting point with 
that true co-operation which only thoughtful leader- 
ship can produce, that team will fail. Unless they 
have been cheered in their boredom, helped in their 
troubles, looked after during their periods of training, 
they will not—they cannot—face the big crucial reali- 
ties and succeed. Death is a big reality ; killing is a 
big reality, and the team must face both. Only the 
unselfish instinct to play the game for the side can 
pull it through ; only ceaseless leadership in its true 
sense can inculcate that instinct. Wherein lies the 
glory and tragedy of war; all must learn the lesson, 
not all will remain to teach it. ... 


Iv 


In the year of grace 1916, in the month of July, 
Captain John Smith, still known to his intimates by 
the more homely title of Bunny, stood in a trench in 
front of his commanding officer. For three weeks 
the battle of the Somme had raged, and the Royal 
Rutlands were back for the second time. Overhead 
the shells droned on their way, while great clouds of 
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black and yellow fumes belched ceaselessly from the 
torn upland around where the crumps exploded. 
Above the trench shrapnel was bursting with its 
vicious crack, anda swarm of aeroplanes buzzed back- 
wards and forwards in the sky. Occasionally the 
rattle of a machine-gun mingled with the orchestra, 
but for the most part the infantry was silent—waiting. 
In half an hour they were going over the top. 

‘* Have you studied the ground, Bunny?” His 
old Company Commander, now his C.O., lit a 
cigarette and took out his map. 

““T have, sir.” Bunny took off his tin hat and 
mopped his forehead. “My hat ! ain’t it hot?” 

“That small knoll comes right in the middle of 
your company’s last objective. You must hold that 
knoll, Bunny, at all costs.” 

With a slight tightening of his jaw Bunny looked 
over the parapet, and fixed his eyes on the little knoll 
in question. Such a harmless little mound of earth ; 
such an insignificant little bit of dirt, but it com- 
manded the whole objective of their brigade. And 
so it must be held at all costs. 

At last he spoke quite briefly. “ It shall be held, 
sir.’ Then, as if from an afterthought, “ At all 
costs.” 

The Colonel nodded. ‘‘ Good luck, old boy. So 
long.” He passed out of sight down the trench, 
squeezing between the waiting men. Bunny heard 
him speaking to them as he went, a word here and 
there, a kindly pat on the back, a friend and a leader 
amongst his men. 
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‘“ The Rutlands in the post of honour again, boys. 
Never failed yet, and there’s no damn chance of our 
beginning now. Boches—beat to a frazzle.... 
Keep at it, lads—and go steady... ."’ His voice 
died away as he rounded a traverse, and Bunny sat 
down thoughtfully on the remnants of a fire-step. 

‘ Atall costs.” He recalled the order he had once 
heard one of the finest colonels of one of the finest 
regiments in the world give to a company officer, 
many months before : 

‘Tell your men, my dear old Pumpkin, to get into 
that trench, to stay there, and if necessary to die 
there.” The order had been obeyed to the letter. 

There were twenty minutes to go before the 
barrage started creeping over the ground in front of 
them, and during those twenty minutes Bunny did 
some hard thinking. He felt quite cool; his whole 
mental attitude was merely intensely introspective. 
Somehow he knew deep down in his mind that it was 
the end, but it had no effect upon him. For the 
time being he was a detached spirit viewing things 
from an unbiased standpoint. 

With a feeling of cynical amusement he recalled 
that spring morning in Murchester when his uniform 
was seen in all its glory for the first time. Matilda, 
his eldest sister, neglected her household duties in 
order that she might admire and revere it from all 
conceivable vantage points ; the twins—aged nine— 
paused in their matutinal consumption of toffee to 
poke it with sticky fingers ; even Claribel, the char- 
woman’s daughter, coming down the stairs with a 

Ks 
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bucket of soapy water, stopped abruptly and re- 
marked with conviction: “ Lumme | ain’t ’e a bit of 
orl rite?”’ Which it must be conceded was high 
praise from Claribel. 

Outwardly, Bunny was not unduly excited. Before 
coming downstairs he had by means of a series of 
back-breaking manceuvres carried out with his sister’s 
hand-glass and his own mirror, satisfied himself that 
the crease in the back, which he had noticed at the 
last fitting, had disappeared. He therefore felt 
perfectly qualified to be inspected by the female 
members of his family; in fact, he rather liked it. 
Claribel’s honest words had brought a thrill to his 
heart, which he would never have believed possible. 

“It’s beautiful, Bunny, simply _ beautiful.” 
Matilda at length found her tongue. 

‘““T think it fits all right, doesn’t it?” returned 
Bunny with suitable nonchalance. ‘ Perhaps the 
coat might have been an inch longer; a little more 
in at the waist.” He paused to let this great utter- 
ance take effect. “‘ However, I think I'll just stroll 
down the town. I might even look up old Johnson.” 

Except for the fact that he inadvertently put on 
his old cloth cap instead of his new khaki hat his 
exit left nothing to be desired, and when the mistake 
had been rectified, and the front door finally slammed 
behind him, Bunny was quite good to look upon as 
he strolled down the High Street of Murchester to 
look up old Johnson. 

The latter was old by comparison only, perhaps 
forty, perhaps fifty, with an ailing wife and three 
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small children. With his hair sadly thinned on the 
top of his head, his shoulders bowed with a slight 
stoop, and his lifeless tired eyes, he had always 
seemed to Bunny and the other clerks the typical old 
man. As to his exact age they had never troubled to 
think ; anyway, to twenty, fifty seems a bit remote. 
They had accepted him as part of the bank, as part 
of the furniture along with the ledgers and the 
desk. ... 

If ever they realised that he seemed tired—God 
knows how tired—it never struck them that it con- 
cerned them in any way personally. Once Bunny 
had remarked to a pal sitting next him that the old 
boy looked more like a walking nightmare than usual. 
A customer was talking to him, and the customer 
was not pleased with a mistake in his account. 

“J am very sorry, sir,’’ murmured old Johnson. 
“I hope it has caused you no inconvenience. A 
stupid error on my part.”’ 

The customer had left muttering, and the cashier 
came towards Bunny. 

“You made a mistake, Smith, in this pass-book. 
Try to be more careful in future. It’s almost im- 
possible for me to keep an eye on everything.” 

That was all. No recrimination; no cursing— 
just a request. 

“His wife is ill again,” whispered his pal to 
Bunny, “and there’s a fourth squeaker on the way. 
Good Lord ! there ought to be a law passed against 
fellows like him on his income having four brats.” 

Bunny had agreed; and the little fact that the 
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cashier had accepted the blame, had not tried to 
excuse himself to the customer by throwing the onus 
on “‘ one of the clerks,’’ somehow escaped his notice. 
Doubtless it was a very little fact ; now it struck him 
as it had not done then. 

Bunny had turned through the well-remembered 
swing-doors with the faintest suspicion of a swagger. 

“Good morning, Mr. Johnson.” He leaned over 
the counter and spoke to the cashier. “* How’s the 
bank?” 

“Why, Smith, I’m delighted to see you.” Old 
Johnson’s tired eyes showed real pleasure. ‘‘ I must 
congratulate you on your commission, though | 
expect you were sorry to leave your old regiment.” 

“* T was, in a way, but they wanted officers, and the 
Colonel offered me a commission if I’d care to have 
one, so here [am.”” Bunny’s eyes wandered round 
the familiar room till they came to his own desk. A 
girl was sitting there, entering things up in Ais ledger. 
For a moment he frowned ; a girl, a damned woman 
doing a man’s work. ‘Then he realised Mr. John- 
son was speaking again. 

“Looks different now, doesn’t it, the old place 
with girls instead of men. Baxter and Tomkins are 
the only two of the old lot left, and they couldn’t pass 
the doctor.” 

Bunny leant forward, and his voice dropped to a 
confidential whisper. ‘‘ D’you find these women 
are a success’ Are they as reliable as we used 
to be?” 

A slight inscrutable smile flashed over the cashier’s 
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face. ‘“* Once they get into it they are just as reliable. 
I very rarely find any mistake in a pass-book nowa- 
days.” It might have been a sudden glint of sun 
that caused the heightened colour on Bunny’s face— 
perhaps. ‘ Yes, the girls have been splendid.” 

He turned to an excitable lady who had just come 
in, and soothed her gently. 

‘* This item, madam, to which you allude is four 
shillings and twopence for a new cheque-book of fifty 
cheques. Each cheque costs a penny, which we 
charge you in your account. No; I don’t think it 
would be quite fair for the bank to pay for customers’ 
cheques. Good morning, madam, good morning.” 

His eyes met Bunny’s over the counter, and there 
was something fierceinthem. ‘“ That, Smith, is my 
life. For thirty years I’ve been doing that. I shall 
continue doing it until the end. The end——” He 
repeated the two words as if they were something 
sacred. ‘‘ My God ! boy, I don’t know if you ever 
pray, but if you do, go down on your knees and thank 
God that to you has come deliverance from a ser- 
vitude that is sometimes worse than death. If only 
I had been twenty years younger to-day, if only.... 
Good morning, Mr. Giles. Great weather, isn’t 
itp” 

The mask was back in place ; old Johnson, courte- 
ous, tired old Johnson was talking affably with the 
farmer who had just come breezily in. And Bunny, 
with an odd sensation that he had gazed into a man’s 
naked soul, had stepped out into the sunny, sleepy 
Street. 
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It came back to him now, that moment, with a 
meaning totally new. ‘‘ To you has come deliver- 
ance from a servitude that is sometimes worse than 
death... .” 

Bunny got up restlessly and looked once again over 
the parapet to where, in the distance, a small knoll 
stood up in the sunlight. Nothing moved, no human 
being stirred, but when the time came it must be 
held “‘ at all costs.’” And yet he knew that he had 
found that deliverance. ... He had found the things 
that were worth while ; he had found his manhood. 

He sat down again and glanced at his watch. 

‘““How much longer, sir?’’ The voice of a 
sergeant in his ear made him look up, and he grinned 
to the old and trusted friend beside him. 

‘“‘'Twelve minutes fifteen and a half seconds, 
Fraser,’’ he answered cheerily. ‘“ Just nice time for 
a smoke.” 

He offered his case to the sergeant and lit a 
cigarette himself. 

“It’s a rum life, ain’t it, sir?” said the N.C.O. 
after 2 short silence. “ Going out there, prancing 
over the bally mud, and wondering if the old Hun 
likes it any more than we do.” 

“You're right, Fraser; it’s a dam’ rum life.” 
Bunny thoughtfully stared in front of him. “A 
dam’ rum life.”” He repeated the phrase half under 
his breath. 

Not for the first time did the incongruity of the 
whole performance come home to him. He saw 
himself as he had come to the battalion a year before, 
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utterly ignorant, utterly useless. He traced his 
gradual development during that year to what he was 
now, an officer, reliable and self-reliant, confident in 
himself and inspiring confidence in his men. He 
was very sure of himself; he knew he inspired con- 
fidence in them; he knew they would follow him 
wherever he might lead them. 

So many of the different elements of civilian life 
in England had come together under him, and he 
had watched their development, had tended their 
growth, had seen them fuse together in one steady 
compact whole, and then war had tested them, and 
they had not failed. Now was coming another of 
war’s tests, and in his heart he knew it would be the 
supreme one for him and those he led. 

Almost bitterly he asked himself the old, old ques- 
tion: “‘ Cui bono?” Had his loved platoon been 
welded together only for this: the little mound— 
those fateful words: “ At all costs?’’ Surely the 
sentiments of unselfishness, of playing the game, 
which these men had learned ; surely the cheeriness, 
the tails-up “ good heart ’’ outlook on life which he 
had preached and practised and instilled into them 
could have been better utilised than keeping a 
damned mound “at all costs”? It seemed such 
utter waste of wonderful material, such ruin of new- 
planted but thriving grain. . . 

Two boots sticking out of the earth on top of the 
trench in front of him caught his eyes and held them. 
Involuntarily he shivered; those boots seemed to 
possess such a dreadful finality. There was a hole 
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in one of the soles; he wondered if the man had 
noticed it before such trifles ceased to worry him ; 
he wondered if their late owner had solved the Cui 
bono satisfactorily. ... 

Then he stopped wondering with a mental jerk 
and shook himself. 

This was no time for philosophy ; it was the time 
for action. For this moment had he trained and 
sweated his men; for this moment had he looked 
after them, and cared for them, and watched over 
their comfort. The why period belonged to the 
Bunny Smith of a year ago. He forced himself to 
see the answer, the assured, calm reply to the 
waverer’s doubtful ‘‘ What’s the use?” The sink- 
ing of self in the community 1s only the logical out- 
come of the sinking of self in the individual ; merely 
does it affect larger issues. And what is a company 
where divisions are concerned ? What is a division 
where armies are in the scales ? The only thing that 
matters 1s the side ; as long as that 1s not let down in 
the great game nothing else counts. 

To the subaltern, his platoon; to the C.O., his 
battalion ; to the General, his division—each in his 
own sphere straining forward to the boundaries of 
his own horizon, be they great or small, each accord- 
ing to the measure of his responsibility playing for 
the side, playing for the Empire. Thus did the 
glimmerings of a great Imperialism come to an 
erstwhile bank clerk, glimmerings tinged with 
wonder at the size of the forces involved—the 
magnitude of an horizon so immeasurably beyond 
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his own. And with the realisation came the cer- 
tainty that whatever happened his efforts had not 
been wasted. He would have pulled his weight in 
the big game; in his small sphere he would have 
fulfilled his object, and no man may do more. 

The mound must be held at all costs ; that was his 
task, that was his reward. A great pride swept 
through him ; even so should it be. 

With a friendly nod towards the two motionless 
boots, with a half-uttered greeting, “‘ So long, old 
man; we’re only just the pawns in the game, but 
it’s a big thing even to be that,” Bunny got over the 
top. The time for dreaming was past. Only a 
mound, a dirty little lump of mud, filled his thoughts. 


Thus ended the education of Bunny Smith, 
captain and sometime bank clerk. You may per- 
haps have seen it in the paner, if not I will supply the 
deficiency. It ran as follows: 


‘“ Captain John Smith, late Royal Rutlands, for 
very conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. In 
the course of an attack this officer was ordered to 
hold a certain advanced position at all costs. He 
successfully resisted four separate counter-attacks by 
the enemy, to whom the position was of great tactical 
value, and then, running short of ammunition, al- 
though already wounded twice, rather than disobey 
his orders he charged the enemy who were massing 
for a fifth counter-attack with the remnants of his 
company, thereby disorganising them so much that 
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the attack did not materialise. When found later 
by a reconnoitring patrol, this very gallant officer was 
surrounded by enemy dead.”’ 


Thus the offcia/ account, which came under the 
heading of eight new V.C.’s. Unofficially, can you 
see the mound ; can you hear the scream of the shells 
and the rattle of the machine-guns? Do you get 
Bunny, and the remnants of his men gathered round 
him ; do you see him giving them the last “‘ tails-up ”’ 
buck; can you hear his final shout, “‘ The Royal 
Rutlands will charge’? ? Can you picture them 
going into the Hun and the mix-up there was, as 
fighting, cursing, stabbing like fiends, Bunny’s com- 
pany held the mound at all costs? Can you picture 
it, I say, for God knows it was a grand sight ? And 
thus did one of the Bunny Smiths play the game for 
the side, and at the cost of his life justify his inclusion 
in the team. 


Vv 


In the year of grace 19— many John Smiths, 
known perhaps to their intimates as Bunny, will 
stand at the threshold of a new life, the life after the 
war. They, too, will have learned the lessons of 
playing for the side, and the responsibility of leader- 
ship ; their test will come then, not on 2 mound held 
“at all costs.”” And it may be that it will prove the 
harder of the two; there will be less glory. ... 

They will be faced with a situation which is bound 
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to be acute, and only their loyal co-operation will en- 
able the men at the helm to steer the ship to safety. 
The side will be the same, the great side of Empire, 
only the setting of the fight will be different. But 
unless each Bunny Smith pulls his weight and brings 
to his civilian life the lessons he has learned in the 
great game over the water, the lessons of true leader- 
ship and unselfishness, it may be that the snarling 
vapourings of an ignorant few will precipitate a bitter 
class war more dreadful and terrible than anything 
in France. 

Just at present it would seem as if a wave of 
strange formule had flooded the world ; dreamers 
arise, each with his own particular recipe for univer- 
sal happiness. Each sect gathers to itself its own 
little band of followers, and having taken possession 
of the highest dunghill it can find proceeds to try and 
outcrow its neighbours. And all of them turn, 
sooner or later, on the subject of wealth—-on the fact 
that one man has more money, or land, or possessions 
than another. 

It 1s certainly not the writer’s intention to discuss 
these truly wonderful doctrines. In every com- 
munity equality is an impossibility, and has always 
been found an impossibility. Equality of wealth to- 
day would merely be a throw-back to a primeval 
state, and as impossible to maintain now as it was 
then. Were it not so the community would atrophy 
and die, since without inequality of material pos- 
sessions there can be no incentive for material work. 
The sole value of money is buying work, nothing 
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more, nothing less, though frequently gold is looked 
upon as possessing an intrinsic value of its own. But 
you cannot eat gold, you cannot drink gold ;_possess- 
ing nothing but gold assuredly you die. 

Happiness is not attainable that way. A man’s 
happiness lies in what he is, not in what he has, and 
the fact should never be forgotten. Itis Utopian, of 
course, an ideal impossible of fruition, that disregard- 
ing of material possessions. . . . 

And yet, if there is anything in the great concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God on earth, what other 
state of society can then be in existence ? Each in- 
dividual unfettered by sordid worry over material 
issues, free to develop his own personality to the 
maximum ; each soul free to open and expand a little 
nearer to perfection. And thus will the world cease 
to see through a glass darkly... . 

But now such ideas are vain ; all that one may do 
is to peer into the choking mists of rancour and strife, 
and pray that the orange glow of hope, which flickers 
sometimes from the depths for the eyes of faith to 
see, may not be clouded more impenetrably by our 
stupidity. 

The Kingdom of God, the brotherhood of nations, 
is far away from us to-day. And yet, perhaps, not 
so far. Already have we an Empire, a free Empire, 
a commonwealth, comprising a third of the globe 
joined together by the silken bands of a wonderful 
sentiment, which are more powerful than any steel 
fetters of servitude. Voluntarily, willingly, has that 
great Empire come forward to fight the menace to 
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freedom, the power that would have put for ever into 
the pit that orange glow of hope. That Empire real- 
ises the difference between our leadership and Ger- 
man autocracy ; they realise that we develop where 
the German makes slaves; that we encourage and 
help their aspirations where the German crushes 
them ; that we make individuals, where the Germans 
make automatons. And our Empire knows and is 
content. ... 

But never let it be forgotten that, as in the regi- 
ment, the ideals are its traditions, its colours ; so, in 
our Empire, the great central ideal is His Majesty the 
King and the sentiment attaching to his person. 
Should—which God forbid—anything happen to 
lower the prestige of that sentiment; should any 
utterly foolish and inconsequent persons succeed by 
word or deed in lowering the morale which the 
Empire possesses, and which is induced and kept 
inviolate by the leadership of the King, that rea/ 
leadership, only in a far vaster sense, that is possessed 
by the good regimental officer, then there will be a 
danger, and a very real danger, of this great common- 
wealth of ours disrupting and throwing once again 
into the infinitely remote future the glorious dream of 
all mankind—the kingdom of all the nations in 
harmony. 

And to come down from dreams to mundane de- 
tails. There is no short cut to happiness, only by 
slow and painful steps shall we reach our goal. It is 
the men who have found their manhood in the game 
of life and death who must see that those steps do 
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not falter and turn back; it 1s the men who have 
suffered and endured for freedom’s sake who will 
have the right to see that their sacrifice is not in 
vain. 

They know that unless everyone pulls together the 
side will suffer ; they know that one clique or section 
cannot better itself at the expense of another without 
the welfare of the whole being retarded. Moreover 
—and this is perhaps the greatest step forward of all 
due to the war—the old ideas of the classes and the 
masses have gone for ever from the men who have 
fought. The working man has fought by the side of 
the “ sahib”’; the working man has been led by the 
sahib, and in the process he has found out that his old 
ideas were wrong. He has suddenly realised that it 
is not birth which stands between him and a fuller 
freedom ; in fact, it has come home to him with a 
force which surprised him that, for all his boasted 
pre-war freedom, combination under a real leader can 
be in very truth freer than individualism. And he 
has formed his own ideas as to the qualifications 
necessary for real leadership. 

He has at last grasped the fact that between the 
slavery of the profiteer—who is the real enemy of all 
progress—and the leadership he has found in this war 
there is nothing in common. A man on one occasion 
said tome: “ If all business at home was run on the 
same lines as a good regiment there would be no need 
for any trades unions.” And he wasright. Trade 
unionism is the weapon—the only weapon—of the 
masses against the masters; it is an anachronism 
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when used as a combination of a free community 
against its leader. 

We cannot abolish trades unions: that is utterly 
out of the question. But if we are to reap the full 
benefit of this war, there must come a gradual dimin- 
ution of their necessity. It must become an un- 
thinkable thing that the workers of the country have 
to band together and use force to obtain from their 
employers fair and just treatment ; 1t must become 
equally unthinkable that they should exceed the 
bounds of fairness in their demands. True co- 
operation must be used in every business concern ; 
a financial and material co-operation actuated by the 
vital mainsprings of human sympathy and under- 
standing. 

And surely if that great band who have learned 
the lesson of playing for the side in the playground 
of Death, will not forget it when the scene is shifted 
to the battlefield of life, we shall have advanced a 
step nearer to the wonderful vision of the future. 
Out of this war we have got a knowledge of the other 
man which was utterly lacking before. Australians, 
Canadians, South Africans, are they not all British- 
ers, with Britain’s ideals of freedom, and Britain’s 
ideals of playing the game? There is room in all 
parts of our great Empire for men who are men, to 
work out their lives and find the happiness which 
comes from doing, not having. There must be no 
recurrence of the pre-war conditions of more men 
than jobs in England and more jobs than men in the 
Colonies. And when by real co-operation we have 
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dissipated the fog of mistrust and class hatred in our 
own lands, when everyone in that far-flung Empire 
is pulling together for the good of the whole, then, 
and not till then, shall we have our Empire con- 
solidated. It will be time enough then to look round 
and begin to consider the final and stupendous dream 
of world nationalisation—the Kingdom of God on 


earth. 


NINE SKETCHES 


Is THE END OF “WIPERS” 


NICE balmy day, a good motor-car, and a 

first-class lunch in prospect. Such was my 
comparatively enviable state less than a month 
apo. True, the motor-car’s springs had had six 
months’ joy riding on the roads of Flanders, and 
the lunch was to be in Ypres; but one can’t have 
everything—and Wipers was quite a pleasant spot 
then. In the square, souvenir hunters wandered 
through the Cloth Hall and the cathedral intent on 
strange remnants of metal for the curious at home. 
Tobacco shops did a roaring trade—market day was 
on. Villainous fragments of fried fish changed 
hands for a consideration, and everyone was happy 
and contented. 

Into a delightful little shop I ultimately found 
my way. ‘Twelve small tables, spread with spotless 
linen, and, needless to say, full of officers satisfying 
the inner man, presided over by two charming 
French girls, seemed good enough for me, and, sure 
enough, the luncheon was on a par with the girls, 
which is saying “some” in the vernacular. As I 
left with a consignment of the most excellent white 
wine, for thirsty officers elsewhere, two soldiers 
passed me. 

“Say, Bill,” said one. “this ‘ere Wipers is a 
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bit of orl right. They can leave me here as long as 
they likes.” And as I crossed the railway at the 
western end of the town, one shel] passed sullenly 
overhead, the first I had heard that day—the only 
discordant note, the only sound of war. That was 
a month ago. 


A fortnight ago duty took me past the same little 
shop and through the square. This time | did not 
linger—there were no souvenir hunters; there was no 
market-day. Again I was in a motor-car, but this 
time I rushed through—hoping for the best. In- 
stead of one shell they came in their hundreds. A 
drunken, swaying noise through the air, like a 
tramway-car going homewards on its last journey 
down an empty road, a crash and the roar of the 
explosion, mixed with the rumble of falling masonry. 
Another house gone in the dead city. Huge holes 
clawed up in the pavé road, and in every corner dead 
and twisted horses. Children lying torn in the 
gutter, women and men gaping in their death agony. 
Here and there a soldier ; legs, arms, fragments of 
what were once living, breathing creatures. And in 
nearly every house, had one gone in, little groups of 
civilians still moaning and muttering feebly. They 
had crept into their homes, frightened, terrified—to 
wait for the death that must come. And without 
cessation came the shells. In one corner a motor- 
ambulance stood drunkenly on three wheels; in 
the middle a wagon overturned with four dead 
horses still fast in the traces, and underneath them 
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stuck out two legs, the legs of what had been the 
lead driver. A city of the dead—not a sign of 
visible life, save only our car picking its way carefully 
through dead horses and masses of bricks fallen 
across the road. Yesterday’s tobacco buyers stiff 
in the gutters; yesterday’s vendors of fish dying in 
some corner like rats in a trap ; yesterday’s luncheon- 
shop a huge hole in the wall with the rafters twisted 
and broken, and the floor of the room above scat- 
tered over the twelve tables with the spotless linen. 
And perhaps—worst of all—the terrible, all-pervad- 
ing stench which seemed to brood like a pall over 
everything. 

At last we were clear of the square and getting 
into the open east of the town. Over the bridge 
and up a slight incline—then clear above the noise 
of the car for one most unpleasant second we heard 
the last tram going home. The next second a 
deafening roar, and we were in the centre of the 
stifling black fumes of a present from Krupps. All 
would have been well but for a dead horse in the 
centre of the road, which caused an abrupt stop. 
We left the car till the fumes had cleared away, and 
stumbled, gasping into the air, with the water 
pouring out of our eyes and the fumes catching our 
throats. And it was then we saw yesterday’s 
Tommy who had regarded ‘‘ Wipers ” as a “ bit of 
orl right.”’ 

Staggering down the road came three men, 
lurching from side to side, bumping up against one 
another, then falling apart : ever and anon collapsing 
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in the road or the gutter, disappearing into shell 
holes, tripping over débris, over trees, over dead 
things. Gasping and panting they came on with 
their legs not strong enough to hold them. Nearer 
they came, and their faces were yellow-green, and 
their foreheads were thick with sweat, though 
the evening was chilly. They were half sobbing, 
half moaning, with their collars open and their 
clothes coated in mud. And one of them had 
a great gash over his head. Just before they 
reached us he collapsed in the ditch—for the 
last time. He was leaning forward and heaving 
with the agony of getting his breath. A froth 
was forming on his mouth, and his face was 
green. 

“In God’s name what is it ?”’ we asked one of 
the other two as they staggered by. He stared at 
us vacantly, gasped out the one word, “ Gas,” and 
disappeared into the shambles of Ypres. We had 
not seen it before. We have since, and the first 
horror of it is past: but as there is a heaven above, 
there is not a man who has seen its effects who would 
not give every worldly possession he has to be able 
slowly to dribble the contents of a cylinder of the 
foulest and most diabolical invention yet conceived 
into a trench full of the originators of a device which 
most savages would be ashamed to use. We picked 
up the poor devil in the ditch and got him to a 
dressing station. He died in fearful agony half an 
hour after, so [ subsequently heard. That was a 
fortnight ago. 
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Four nights ago there was a great light in the sky. 
Standing up out of the blaze what was left of the 
cathedral showed up like a blackened sentinel. 
Through the trees the yellow flames shone with a 
lurid glow, and the crashing of falling houses com- 
pleted the destruction started by German shells. 
The sight was one which will never be forgotten by 
those who saw it—that final gutting of a stricken 
town. For three days and three nights it blazed, 
and now all is over. It is the best end for that 
historic city—the scene of so much senseless carnage. 
How many of its harmless inhabitants have perished 
with it will never be known—will probably never be 
even guessed at. But fire is a purifier, and purifica- 
tion was necessary in Ypres. 


Il; THE BLACK SHEEP 


O one could have called Herbert Jones bril- 

liant : his best friend—if he possessed such a 
thing—would not have predicted a great future for 
him. Into the manner of his living during the first 
twenty years of his life it would be well not to 
inquire too closely. Herbert Jones—more gener- 
ally known to his intimates as ’Erb—was a dweller 
in dark places; one of the human flotsam who 
emerge like rats from their holes at night and spend 
in the nearest gin palace the few pence they have 
nefariously earned during the day. He was just a 
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product of the gutter ; from the gutter he came and 
to the gutter he returned in the fullness of time. 
And this was the way of it. 

Personally I never made the acquaintance ot 
Hierbert Jones : such information as I possess of his 
disreputable history was told me one night at a 
dreary cross-roads three or four miles east of Ypres, 
with the greenish flares lighting the sky all around us 
and the stench of dead horses in our nostrils. My 
informant was one of my drivers who had lived in 
the same street with him in London. 

What it was that had caused a temporary ebullition 
of decent feeling in such an unpromising subject | 
was unable to find out. It was something to do with 
a lady called Lizzie Green, too much gin, and a 
picture palace which displayed a film of the Royal 
Horse Artillery galloping into action. In view of 
the fact that ninety per cent. of Herbert’s income 
was derived from making himself a public pest at 
jobbing stables, he quite naturally posed as a horsey 
youth, and that fact, coupled with Lizzie, the gin, 
and the film, apparently produced this one ebullition 
of decent feeling of which I have spoken. He 
enlisted. The very next day he presented his 
unprepossessing personality at a recruiting office-— 
and his slum knew him no more. The Royal 
Regiment swallowed him up, gave him a uni- 
form, decent food, and prepared to make a man of 
him. 

It failed—hopelessly, dismally. The revilings of 
officers, the cursings of sergeants, the blasphemy of 
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bombardiers alike failed to produce the slightest 
effect. His conduct sheet rapidly assumed the 
appearance of a full-sized novel; but there he was 
and there he remained—a driver in the Field 
Artillery, and the black sheep of his battery. 


A year later found him at Havre. From there 
he drifted to Rouen—reviled by everyone who had 
the misfortune to have anything to do with him. 
At last, like a bad penny, he turned up again at his 
old battery, to the horror of all concerned, who 
thought they had effectually got rid of him at the 
beginning of the war. But the ways of record 
officers are wonderful—passing the ways of women. 
So when the news was broken to the major, and he 
had recovered, he ordered him to be put with the 
ammunition limbers, whose job it is to take ammuni- 
tion to the battery nightly when they are in action 
and then return for more. And the captain, whose 
job is largely ammunition supply, heard his history 
from the sergeant whose job is entirely ammunition 
supply, and their remarks would be unprintable. 
Two nights later the battery was in action in the 
salient somewhere east of Ypres, and the reserves of 
ammunition were away back somewhere to the west, 
and Herbert Jones was with the reserves. 

In the official communiqués it was known as a time 
of artillery activity in the neighbourhood of Ypres : 
in the communiqués of the battery it was known as a 
time of hell let loose ; but especially was it so known 
among the ammunition limbers who nightly passed 
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from west to east with full limbers and returned trom 
east to west with empty ones. For, as may be seen 
by anyone who takes the trouble to procure an 
ordnance map, all roads from the west converge on 
Ypres, and having passed through the neck of the 
bottle diverge again to the east; which fact is not 
unknown to the Germans. So the limbers do not 
linger on the journey, but, at an interval of ten yards 
or so, they travel as fast as straining horseflesh and 
sweating drivers can make them. In many places 
a map is not necessary—even to a stranger. The 
road is clearly marked by what has been left at its 
side—the toll of previous journeys of limbers, who 
went out six in number and returned only four. 
And, should the stranger be blind, another of his 
senses will lead him unfailingly along the right road, 
for these derelict limbers and their horses have been 
there some time. 


The Germans were searching the road leading to 
Ypres from the cross-roads where I sat waiting for 
an infantry working party that had gone astray, on 
the first of the two occasions on which I saw ’Erb : 
that is to say, they were plastering a bit of the road 
with shells in the hope of bagging anything living 
on that bit. In the distance the rumble of wagons up 
the road was becoming louder every minute. All 
around us—for it was a salient—green flares lit up 
the sky, showing where the front trenches lay, and 
occasional rolls of musketry, swelling to a crescendo 
and then dying fitfully away, came at intervals from 
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different parts of the line. A few spent bullets 
pinged viciously overhead, and almost without 
cessation came the angry roar of high-explosive 
shrapnel bursting along the road or over the desolate 
plough on each side. Close to me, at the cross- 
roads itself, stood the remnants of a village—perhaps 
ten houses in all. The flares shone through the 
ruined walls—the place stank of death. Save for 
the noise it was a Dead World—a no-man’s land. 
In the little village two motor-ambulances balanced 
themselves like drunken derelicts. Dead horses 
lay stiff and distended across the road, and a few 
overturned wagons completed the scene of desola- 
tion. 

Then, suddenly, over a slight rise swung the 
ammunition limbers—grunting, cursing, bumping 
into shell holes and out again. I watched them pass 
and swing away right-handed. In the rear came six 
pairs of horses, spare—in case. And as the last 
one went by a man beside me said, * Hallo ! there’s 
"Erb.” It was then I got his history. 

An hour later I was back at that same place, 
having caught my wandering infantry party and 
placed them on a line with instructions to dig and 
continue digging till their arms dropped off. But 
when I got there I found it had changed a little in 
appearance, that dreary cross-roads. Just opposite 
the bank where | had sat were two horses lying in 
the road and the legs of a man stuck out from under- 
neath them, and they had not been there an hour 
before. The horses’ heads were turned towards 
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Ypres and it seemed to me that there was something 
familiar in the markings of one of them. 

With the help of my drivers we pulled out the 
man. It was no good—but one never knows. 

And the same voice said, ‘‘ Why, it’s Erb.” 

Crashing back on the return journey, the limbers 
empty, Erb again bringing up the rear with the 
spares, one blinding flash, and 

We laid him in the gutter. 

Did I not say that he came from the gutter ? 
And to the gutter he returned in the fullness of 
time. 





III: EBENEEZER THE GOAT 


RIVER ROBERT BROWN, as [have already 

remarked, was an admirable man in many ways. 
And I have frequently observed to other members 
of the mess, that one of the things that most endeared 
him to me was his love of animals. 

Brown was not a beauty, I admit: his face was 
of the general-utility order, and he had a partiality 
for singing a dreadful song of which he only knew 
one line—at least that is all we ever heard, thank 
Heaven! At cockcrow, neath the midday sun, at 
eventide, did he foist upon a long-suffering world, 
with a powerful and somewhat flat voice, the follow- 
ing despairing wail: “‘ What a faice, what a faice, 
what a norrible faice, lumme, what a faice she ’ad.”’ 
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Occasional streams of invective issued from neigh- 
bouring dug-outs. The result was immaterial ; 
he merely appraised other portions of the lady’s 
anatomy. Once I remember the cook was ill; 
Brown did his work. He was a good lad—he 
always did everyone else’s work. We were hungry 
—very hungry—and he, stout fellow, was preparing 
our repast. 

“* Homlette, sir,” he had murmured confidenti- 
ally, “‘ peas and taters, and fresh meat!’ and with 
his honest face shining with eagerness to prepare this 
Epicurean banquet he had gone about his business. 
The shadows lengthened—an appetising smell 
greeted our nostrils ; we forgave him his untoward 
references to his adored one’s “ faice.”” Then it 
happened. 

“What a neye, what a neye, what a norrible 
heye, lumme ’’—there was a fearful pause and a 
sizzling noise—‘‘ lumme, the whole perishing hom- 
lette’s in the fire.” It was; and in a gallant 
attempt at rescue he upset the meat in an adjacent 
stagnant pool. The only thing we got were the 
peas, and they rattled on the tin plates like shrapnel 
bullets. 

However, as I’ve said several times, he was an 
admirable lad, and a love of animals atoned for a 
multitude of sins. At least everyone thought so, 
until he adopted a goat. It was an animal of un- 
prepossessing aspect and powerful smell—very 
powerful. I speak with some authority on the 
subject of goats, for in the course of my service I 
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have lived for a space on an abominable island “ set 
in a sapphire sea.” Ninety per cent. of its popula- 
tion are goats, the remainder priests ; and without 
intermission, 1n a ceaseless stream, the savour of that 
island flows upwards and outwards. I therefore 
claim to speak with authority, and Brown's goat 
would have held its own with ease in any community. 

He accommodated it in a special dug-out, from 
which it habitually escaped ; generally at full speed 
just as the Major was passing. When the Major 
had been knocked down twice, Brown was accorded 
an interview. It was a breezy little affair, that 
interview, and Brown for some hours seemed a 
trifle dazed. For some time after he was busy in the 
goat’s dug-out, and when I passed on my way out to 
a Job of work that evening, I found him contemplat- 
ing his handiwork with pride. Not content with 
doubling its head-rope, he had shackled the goat fore 
and aft to pegs in the ground—one fore-leg and one 
hind-leg being secured by rope to two pegs firmly 
driven into the floor of the dug-out. 

“That’s done you, my beauty,” I heard him 
murmuring; and then he relapsed into his song, 
while the goat watched him pensively out of one eye. 

I subsequently discovered that it was about three 
o'clock next morning it happened. The goat, 
having slipped its collar and pulled both pegs, shot 
from its dug-out with a goat-like cry of joy. Then 
the pegs alarmed it, dangling from its legs—and it 
went mad. At least, that’s what the Major said. 
It appeared that, having conducted an exhaustive 
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survey of a portion of the line with the General and 
his staff, they had returned to refresh weary nature 
with a portion of tongue and a bottle of fine old port 
—the old and bold, full of crustiness. Hardly had 
they got down to it, when, with a dreadful and ear- 
splitting noise, the goat bounded through the door 
of the dug-out. One peg flying round caught the 
General on the knee, the other wrapped itself round 
the leg of the table. The old gentleman, under the 
impression that the Germans had. broken through, 
drew his revolver, and with a great cry of ‘‘ Death 
rather than dishonour,” discharged his weapon six 
times into the blue. Mercifully there were no 
casualties, as the staff, with great presence of mind, 
had hurled themselves flat on their faces during this 
dangerous proceeding. Each shot came to rest in 
the crate containing the whisky, and the fumes from 
the liquid which flowed over the floor so excited 
the goat that with one awful effort it broke loose and 
disappeared into an adjacent cornfield. I cannot 
vouch for all this—in fact the mess as a body 
received the story coldly. The junior subaltern 
even went so far as to murmur to another graceless 
youth that it was one way of accounting for eight 
bottles of whisky and two of port—and that it was 
very creditable to all concerned that they said it 
was a goat, and not a spotted megothaurus. All I 
can vouch for is that when the Major woke up the 
next day, he issued an ultimatum. The goat must 
go—alive if possible; dead if necessary—but if 
he ever again saw the accursed beast, he, personally, 
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would destroy it with gun-cotton. As he really 
seemed in earnest about the matter, I decided that 
something must be done. I sent for Brown. 

‘“‘ Brown,” I said when he appeared, “‘ the goat 
must go.” 

“What, Hebeneezer, sir?’’ he answered in 
dismay. 

‘“‘T do not know its name,” | returned firmly, 
‘‘and I was under the impression that it was a 
female ; but if you call it Ebeneezer, then Ebeneezer 
must go.” He became pensive. “ Dead or alive 
that accursed mammal must depart, never to 
return. It has already seriously injured the Major’s 
constitution.” 

“It has, sir?’ There was a world of surprise in 
histone. “* Of course, it don’t do to go playing about 
with it, or crossing it like, but——’”’ 

““ The goat has done the crossing. Twice—at full 
speed.” 

‘‘’E seems a bit quiet this morning, sir. Off his 
food like. And ’e’s lost a bit of ‘is tail.” Brown 
scratched his head meditatively. 

The fact did not surprise me—but I preserved a 
discreet silence. “ Get rid of it this morning, and see 
that it never returns!”’ I ordered, and the incident 
closed—at least I thought so at the time. 

Brown reported his departure that evening, and 
with a sigh of relief from the Major the odoriferous 
Ebeneezer was struck off the strength with effect 
from that day’s date. It is true that I noticed 
strange and mysterious absences on the part of my 
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servant when he left carrying something in paper 
and returned empty-handed, and that in the back 
of my mind I had a vague suspicion that somewhere 
in the neighbourhood there still remained that evil- 
smelling animal looked after and fed by Robert 
Brown. But, as a week passed and we saw and 
smelt the beast no more, my suspicions were lulled 
to rest, and I dismissed the untoward incident from 
my mind. I am always of an optimistic disposition ! 

I should say it was about ten days after Ebeneezer’s 
departure that 1 awoke one morning early to the 
sound of a violent altercation without. 

“TI tells you, you can’t see the Major. ’E’s in 
is bath.”” Peering out, I saw Brown and the cook 
warding off two extremely excited Belgians. 

‘Bath! Bath! Que’est que c’est-—bath!’’ The 
stouter Belgian gesticulated freely. ‘‘ You are— 
vot you say—du génie, n’est-ce-pas ? Eet is important 
—ver important that I see monsieur le commandant.” 

“‘ Look here, cully,’’ murmured the cook, remov- 
ing a clay pipe from his mouth and expectorating 
with great accuracy ; ‘‘ moosoo le commondant Is in 
1s bath—see. You'll ’ave to wait. Bath—savez. 
Fau.” He pointed to a bucket of water. 

““ Mon Dieu!” shuddered the Belgian. “ Eh 
bien |! mon ami, ees zere anozer officer? It 1s ¢rés 
important.” He was getting excited again. “ Les 
Boches—zere is a bruit under ze earth—comprenez ° 
Zey make a—oh ! ze word, ze word—zey make une 
mine, and zen we all go Pouff!’’ He waved his 


hands to Heaven. 
Ls 
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““Mean. Mean,” remarked the cook contem- 
platively. ‘‘ Wot the deuce does he mean? Any- 
way, Bob, we might take ‘Im on as a sparklet 
machine.” 

Then I thought it was about time I came to the 
rescue. ‘* What’s all the trouble, Brown ?’’ I asked, 
coming out of the dug-out. 

“‘ These ’ere blokes, sir...” he began; but as 
both Belgians began talking at once, he got no further. 

“Ah! monsieur,” they cried, “vous étes du 
génie?”’’ J] assured them I was of the engineers. 
‘Then come vite, s’i] vous plait. We are of ze 
artillery, and ze Germans zey make une mine, 
n'est-ce-pas ? Wego up Pouff. Our guns zey go up 
Pouff—aussi.” 

“Mining,” I cried, “‘ the Germans mining here ! 
Impossible, messieurs. Why, we're a mile and a 
half behind the firing-line.”” I regret to say I was a 
little peevish. 

Nevertheless they assured me it was so—not once, 
but many times. Strange noises, they afirmed, were 
heard in the bowels of the earth near their battery— 
mysterious rumblings occurred; they continually 
assured me they were going Pouff | 

I went tothe Major. He was not in a good temper 
—he rarely is in the early morning—and the last 
blade of his safety razor was blunt. 

“Mining here !”’ he barked. ‘‘ What the deuce 
are they talking about ? It’s probably nesting time 
for woodpeckers or something. Oh | yes—go away 
and see,”’ in reply to my question. “ Anything to 
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get those two embryo volcanoes off the premises : 
and don’t let ’em come back, for Heaven’s sake | ”’ 

So I went. Undoubtedly there were noises— 
very strange subterranean noises, in front of that 
battery. Moreover, the sounds seemed to come from 
different places. At times they were very loud ; at 
others they ceased. The excitement soon became 
intense. Stout officers lay all over the ground with 
their ears pressed in the mud. The commandant of 
the battery ran round in small circles saying Pouff ! 
distractedly. In fact everyone said Pouff ! to every- 
one else. It became the password of the morning. 
Then at last the crucial moment arrived. The centre 
of the storm, so to speak, had been located—the 
place where, so far as we could tell, the noise seemed 
consistently loudest. At that point the Belgians 
started to dig ; and instantly a triumphant shout rent 
the air. The place was an old disused shaft, boarded 
over and covered with a thin layer of earth. At last 
it was open, and from it there issued loud and clear a 
dreadful tapping. 

‘“A network of galleries,” cried an interpreter 
excitedly. ‘‘ Probably old shafts reaching the 
German lines. We are lost.” He and the com- 
mandant had a pouffing match in their despair. 
But now the noise became greater, and we heard 
distinctly a human voice. It was at that moment the 
dread suspicion first dawned on me. An army of 
men hung over the edge, armed to the teeth with 
pistols and bowie knives, tin cans and bits of 
brick. Tap, tap, louder and louder, came the noise. 
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The Pouffers were silent—every one breathed hard. 

Then suddenly I heard it echoing along the 
hollow gallery : ‘“‘ What a faice, what a faice, what a 
norrible faice—Hebeneezer, you perisher; where 
the ell are you ?—lumme, what a faice she ’ad.”’ 

‘““* The Watch on the Rhine.’ They sing their 
accursed song,” howled the commandant. 
‘“ Belgium for ever, mes braves !” 

It was at that moment that a stout spectator, 
moved to frenzy by this appeal, or else owing to a 
rush of blood to the head, hurled his tin can. Every 
one fired—a ghastly noise rent the gloom of the 
well; there was the sound of something departing 
at a preat rate; a heavy fall; and then silence. 

I walked thoughtfully back to my dug-out, 
refusing the offer of making further explorations. 
As I passed inside 1 met Brown. He was limping, 
and the skin was off his nose. 

What have you been doing ’ ”’ I demanded. 

‘ T fell down, sir,’’ he answered. 

“ Brown,” I said sternly, “where is the goat, 
Ebeneezer ?” 

Brown rubbed his nose and looked thoughtfully 
at me. “ Well, sir, I can’t say as ’ow I rightly 
know. ‘E was ” Further disclosures were 
nipped in the bud by the sudden appearance of the 
Major. He was inarticulate with rage. 

““ Get me my revolver,” he spluttered. ‘‘ Get me 
my revolver. That damn’ goat’s come back and 
knocked me down again !”’ 

But Brown had discreetly vanished. 
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Iv: THE PEPNOTISED MILK 


UNT ARAMINTA is one of the dearest souls 
that ever breathed. 1 may say at once that 
she is not my aunt—rather does she belong to a 
subaltern of the unit. But we all feel a sort of pro- 
prietary right toAunt Araminta. In the past she has 
supplied us all with many things. During the winter 
we received frequent consignments of cholera belts 
and socks, gloves and khaki handkerchiefs. Most of 
them had moth balls sewn in. I have never seen 
her, but I unhesitatingly state that she is of the 
moth-ball type—she is a martyr tothem. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by her nephew—a graceless 
youth. Now I regret to say that much of our affec- 
tion for the elderly Araminta has gone. It may 
return in time—but she has been directly responsible 
for our being sent to the front-line trenches when 
we were enjoying a comparative rest on a somewhat 
safer line. No doubt she was actuated by the best 
intentions in the world, but just at present we don’t 
mention her if the Major is about. 

It all occurred owing to a shortage of milk— 
condensed or otherwise. We were on a line, which 
though safe—or more or less so—did not admit of 
our obtaining the genuine article with any ease. I 
appealed to Driver Robert Brown, our sheet-anchor 
—our Admirable Crichton. He it is who buys us 
eggs; he gets us bread and pork chops; anon he 
obtains tinned salmon mingled with sardines. Once 
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he essayed some fizzy water—Eau Gazeuse is, | 
believe, the correct name. Something got mixed, 
and the mess lowered a dozen Apenta before retiring 
to bed. However, that is another story. 

Into the ears then of this our guide and mentor, 
our home within a home, our ever-ready gas cooker, 
I whispered the word milk. He said he knew of a 
cow, and he’d see what could be done. 

Soon after he left with a tin receptacle and an air 
of determination ; an hour after he returned with 
neither. He retired into the cook-house, and shortly 
after there came voices in wordy warfare. 

“You mean to say you ain’t got no milk?” 
demanded the cook aggrievedly. 

‘ No—I ain’t.” Brown emerged and mopped his 
brow wearily. 

“Couldn’t you find the cow? I told you where 
it was.” The Doctor’s orderly ceased placing 
chloride of lime on the tomb of a rat. ‘“ And wot 
‘ave you done to your face? It’s ‘orrible. Worse 
than usual.”’ 

“Less about my face.” Brown’s retort was a 
trifle heated. “I tells you, when I got to that there 
place you told me of—you couldn’t see the perishing 
cow for the crowd. There was a row of blokes with 
mess tins, and one of ’em ’ad a dixie. When it come 
to my turn, I sits down by the old girl, and puts the 
tin on the floor. I got one jet going for about five 
seconds and that missed the blooming bucket. 
Then she shut up, and not another drop could I get. 
A perisher in the gunners, ’e says, ‘ Pull ’arder,’ ’e 
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says, ‘Great strength returns the penny.’ So I| got 
down to it like, just to wake ’er up, when blowed if 
she didn’t ’op it. "Opped it, and kicked me in the 
faice as a souvenir.” He felt the injured member 
tenderly. 

“* 1 don’t know as ’ow I notice much the matter 
with it.” The cook gazed impassively at Brown’s 
face. “ It looks just like it always did, worse luck. 
But then it ain’t the sort of face as is affected by little 
things like that. As the medical profession observed 
it is a norrible thing—your face. Ain’t it, Bob?” 

This appeal for confirmation to the face’s owner 
touched me greatly. However, as I am quite unable 
to record the answer—and the rest of the conversa- 
tion does not call for comment—lI will pass on to the 
moment when I mentioned the shortage of con- 
densed milk and the failure up to the present to 
supply the genuine to an indignant mess. I may 
mention—e passant—that in a moment of imbe- 
cility I had permitted myself to be thrust into the 
position of mess caterer. The Doctor used to do it— 
but he fell in love, and was unable to do anything but 
play “ Somewhere a Voice is Calling ”’ on the gramo- 
phone. As the record was cracked, there was a 
general feeling of relief when the junior subaltern 
strafed a mouse with it. However, the Doctor being 
beyond human help, his mantle descended on me. 
I was away when it did so—but that is by the way. 
The result would probably have been the same. 
Brown, as I have said, did it all; but I was the 
figurehead—on me descended the wrath of outraged 
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officers compelled to eat sardines past their first 
youth, and the scene after the little episode of the 
Apenta water was quite dreadful. 

‘Why not go yourself and milk the bally cow if 
Brown can’t ?”’ remarked one of them unfeelingly. 
‘“ Sing to it, dearie—one of those little ballads of 
your early youth. Something is bound to occur.”’ 

And then up spake Horatius—it is his name— 
he being the one that owned Aunt Araminta. “ The 
old girl has just written me asking me if we want 
anything. I'll tell her to send some condensed 
along. Of course it won’t be here for some time— 
but it’s better than nothing.” He turned over the 
last sheet. “ She is sending a hamper, as a matter 
of fact. Perhaps there’ll be some in it.” 

‘“Two to one it’s nothing but moth balls,” 
remarked the Doctor irreverently. “‘ Heavens ! do 
you remember the time the old dear got one mixed 
up in her home-made potted meat—and the Major 
broke his tooth on it.” 


It was the next day that parcel arrived. A shower 
of white balls descended to the floor, two odd socks, 
some peppermint bull’s-eyes, a letter, and the bottle. 

“Great heavens |’ muttered Horatius, gingerly 
inspecting the collection. ‘‘ What has the old girl 
sent? ’’ He opened the letter, read it, and asked 
for whisky. 


““My Dear NerpHew—”’ he read, in a hushed 
voice. “I am sending you a bottle of the new 
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milk—Dr. Trapheim’s Pepnotised Milk. As you 
will gather from perusing the label on the bottle, 
it is a marvellous discovery. At first I feared from 
the inventor’s name that he might be of Germanic 
extraction, but subsequent inquiries enabled me 
to discover that he is in reality the son of a 
Swedish Jew who married a girl from Salt Lake 
City. So, of course, he must be all right. 

‘““In this wonderful milk, my dear nephew, 
there are three million germs to the cubic foot—or 
is itinch? I forget which. Anyway, a very large 
number of nutritious germs exist in it. You 
remember poor Pluto?” 


‘* The pug,”’ he explained hoarsely, and continued 
reading. 


“Regularly for a week before his death he 
drank a saucerful each night—and it eased him 
wonderfully. You remember his dreadful 
asthma. It quite left him, and he would lie for 
hours without movement after drinking it. 

“‘T hastened to buy a bottle—and send it to 
you all, with my very best wishes, 

‘© Your affectionate, 
‘Aunt ARAMINTA. 


P.S.—“ It may have different effects on differ- 
ent people. The cook, silly girl, has given 
notice.” 
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And for a space there was silence. Then 
Horatius picked up the bottle, and in a hushed voice 
recited the label. 

““ Cures consumption, eradicates eczema, intimi- 
dates itch, and routs rabies. Makes bonny bouncing 
babies.” He choked slightly, and passed it on to 
me. ‘There was nothing that milk wouldn’t do. 
Its effect on the human system was like rare wine, 
only permanent. It caused a clarity of vision, an 
improvement in intellect, a brightening of brain 
that started with the first bottle drunk, and increased 
and multiplied with every succeeding bottle. It 
enlarged the bust in one paragraph, and removed 
double chins in another. Old and young alike 
thrived on it—it was the world’s masterpiece 
in health-giving foods. Moreover it was impos- 
sible to tell it from ordinary milk when drink- 
ing it. That was its great charm. It could be 
used in tea or coffee or drunk neat. It made no 
odds. After one sip you bagged a winner. The 
betting was about a fiver to a dried banana 
skin that after a bottle you became a sort of 
superman. 

It was while we were sitting a little dazedly with 
the bottle occupying a position of honour in the 
centre of the dug-out that we heard the Major’s 
voice outside—also the General’s, to say nothing 
of two staff officers. They had walked far and fast, 
and I gathered from the conversation that Percy the 
pip-squeak—gun, small, Hun variety—had thrust 
himself upon them. Their tempers did not seem 
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all that one could desire. The prevalent idea, 
moreover, appeared to be tea. 

“We'd better decant it, in a jar,” said Horatius 
gloomily. “ The General loathes tea without milk, 
and it says on the bottle you can’t tell the difference.”’ 

The Doctor, however, was firm. He refused to 
allow anyone to drink it without being told, and as 
he pointed out if you tell a distinctly warm and 
irritable old gentleman that the apparently harmless 
liquid he sees in an ordinary jug on the table is in 
reality a pepnotised breed with three million germs 
to the cubic inch in it—he will probably not be 
amused, but will send you back to the trenches as a 
dangerous individual. 

Horatius pointed out still more gloomily that to 
offer the old gentleman a bottle which expressly set 
out to eradicate eczema and intimidate itch was an 
even less likely way to his favour. 

The General’s entrance at that moment, however, 
settled the matter, and we began tea. It was nota 
cheerful meal to start with—rather the reverse. In 
fact, when I had explained and apologised for the 
absence of any milk, and introduced the bottle to 
the meeting, the atmosphere of the dug-out resem- 
bled a lawyer’s office when the relatives hear their 
aunt’s money has been left to a society for providing 
cannibals with unshrinkable wool underclothes. 

“Who sent the damn’ stuff?” asked the Major 
coldly. 

“Aunt Araminta.” Horatius nervously removed 
the wire that held the cork. One of the staff officers 
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carefully picked up the bottle and proceeded to 
read the label, while the General’s expression was 
that of a man who gazes at short range into the 
mouth of a gun. 

“It’s wonderful stuff,’ continued MHoratius. 
‘Roll, bowl, or pitch, you bag a coconut every time 
you drink it. My aunt, sir, speaks most highly of 
it.” He turned to the General, who received the 
news without enthusiasm. 

‘Three million bugs to the cubic inch,” read 
the staff officer musingly. “And if there are 
twenty cubic inches in the bottle, we get sixty 
million bugs. Allowing for casualties, and in order 
to be on the safe side in case the makers swindled, 
call it fifty million.” 

“T think,” remarked the General, breaking an 
oppressive silence, “ I will have a whisky and soda.” 

It was at that moment I noticed the cork. My 
shout of warning came too late. With great force 
and a noise like a black Maria, it flew from the 
bottle, and from point-blank range embedded itself 
in the General’s left eye. The entire mess became 
covered with a species of white foam, but the 
General took the brunt. For a moment there was 
a dreadful silence, and then with a wild shout we 
hurled ourselves through the doorway. I have 
smelt many smells in many cities: I have stood 
outside tallow works. I have lived in the salient of 
Ypres. I have—but why elaborate ? I say it with 
solemnity and earnestness: I have never smelt 
anything like that milk! Never in my wildest 
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moments have I imagined that such a smell could 
exist. It was superhuman, stupendous, wonderful. 

The General, who had lost his eye-glass in the 
excitement and then trodden on it, was running 
round in small circles, holding his nose. He was 
unable at any time to see with his right eye, and a 
portion of cork still remained in his left. Without 
cessation he trumpeted for assistance. 

‘Wipe it off,” he howled. ‘‘ Wipe the damn’ 
stuff off, you fatheaded idiots.” He fell heavily 
into a Johnson hole, and became temporarily 
winded. 

From all directions men were emerging with 
helmets on, thinking a new form of gas had been 
evolved by the Hun. A neighbouring doctor, seeing 
the General in a recumbent position, rushed up to 
render assistance, while two staff officers, assisted 
by the Major, gingerly made dabs at the old gentle- 
man with handkerchiefs. 

At last it was over. The cork plucked from his 
eye, he arose and in splendid isolation confronted 
us. After swallowing hard once or twice, he spoke. 

“IT do not know if this was a jest.’ His voice 
was hoarse. “‘ My eye-glass is broken, the sight of 
my other eye irreparably damaged. I am now 
going to Corps Head-quarters, and provided the 
Corps Commander can sit in the same room with 
that cursed woman’s fifty million stinking bacilli, 
I propose to ask him to let you try them at once on 
the Germans.” . 

Amidst a solemn hush he departed—with two 
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staff officers at a discreet distance. I gather that 
the spectacle of their departure by car, with the 
one who failed to get the seat next the driver sitting 
on the step at the side, and the General enthroned 
alone like a powerful-smelling fungoidal growth, 
was not the least pathetic incident of the afternoon. 


But Aunt A. 1s not popular. 


Vi: DRIVER ROBERT BROWN 


OUR or five years-ago the dim, hazy, in time 
when Europe lay at peace, there arrived at 
the station in England where I was fortunate enough 
to be serving a batch of eight recruits. They were 
very raw and very untrained, and it was the doubtful 
pleasure of the unit in which I was, to undertake 
periodically the training of such batches in order 
to relieve a somewhat overtaxed depot elsewhere. 
This batch—like unto other similar batches— 
aspired to become drivers in His Majesty’s Corps of 
Royal Engineers. Occasionally their aspirations 
were realised—more often not, for the terms of their 
service were two years with the colours and ten with 
the reserve, and at the end of two years the average 
man may just about be considered capable of 
looking after two horses and a set of harness—really 
looking after them—and not before. Then they go, 
or most of them, and the service knows them no 
more. However, all that is beside the point. 
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Wandering dispassionately round the stables one 
day, I perceived the eight, mounted on blankets, 
sitting on their horses, while a satirical and some- 
what livery rough-riding corporal commented on 
the defects of their figures, their general appearance, 
and their doubtful claim to existence at all, in a way 
that is not uncommon with rough-riders. Then for 
the first time I saw Brown—Driver Robert Brown, 
to give him his full name. 

‘“‘T ’ad a harnt once, No. 3. She was sixty-four, 
and weighed twenty stone. And if she’d ’a been 
sitting on that there ’orse of yours she’d have looked 
just like you: only ’er chest grew in front and not 
be’ind like yours.” 

No. 3 was Driver Robert Brown. I passed on. 
The presence of an officer sometimes tends to check 
the airy persiflage which flows so gracefully from the 
lips of riding instructors. 

A week after I inquired of the corporal as to the 
progress of his charges. ‘‘ Not bad, sir,” he said— 
“not bad. The best of them easy is that there 
Brown. He don’t look much on a horse—in fact, 
he looks like a sack 0’ potatoes—but ’e’s a tryer, and 
we'll turn ’im into something before we've done.” 

Then one day—about four in the afternoon—I 
happened to wander through the stables. They 
were deserted apparently save for the stableman— 
until, in a corner, I came upon Driver Brown. He 
was giving his horse sugar, and making much of 
him—to use the riding$school phrase. We had a 
talk, and he told me things, when he got over his 
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shyness—about his parents and where he lived, and 
that he loved animals, and a lot else besides. From 
then on I kept my eye on Brown, and the more I 
did so, the more I liked him. He was no beauty— 
he was not particularly smart—but he was one of the 
best. His N.C.O.’s swore by him—his two horses 
had never looked better—his harness was spotless. 
In addition to that he played back in the football 
eleven, if not with great skill, at any rate with 
immense keenness. He had exactly the figure for a 
zealous full back, and was of the type who kicked 
with such vim that when he missed the ball—which 
he generally did—he invariably fell heavily to the 
ground. Thus Robert Brown—recruit. 


When his two years were up, Brown elected to 
stay on in the service. The service consisting in this 
case of his commanding officer, his N.C.O.’s and 
myself, it could find no reason why he shouldn’t—in 
fact, and on the contrary, many very excellent 
reasons why he should. So Brown took on for his 
seven. Shortly afterwards, owing to a marked 
propensity of my servant to combine the delights of 
old Scotch with the reprehensible custom of sleeping 
off those delights in my best easy chair—one bought 
on the hire system, not the Government issue, where 
sleep under any circumstances is completely out of 
the question—owing, as I say, to this unpleasant 
propensity, I approached my commanding officer. 
N.C.O.’s were annoyed—they entreated, they im- 
plored, and the issue was in doubt, till a providential 
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attack of influenza laid my C.O. low for the time, 
and the senior subaltern—myself—reigned in his 
stead. Then the sergeant-major laughed, and 
resigned himself to the inevitable. Driver Robert 
Brown became my servant, and the desecrator of my 
padded arm-chair retired—after a short period of 
durance vile—to seek repose on stable buckets. 

During the forthcoming six months I am bound to 
admit I suffered—dreadfully. You do not make a 
servant in a day; but he tried his level best. We 
had shirt parades, in which I instructed him in the 
art of studding shirts, with little hints thrown in as to 
the advisability of wreaking his will on the shirt for 
dinner before he cleaned my parade boots for the 
following morning—not after. We delved into the 
intricacies of washing lists, and he waxed indignant 
over the prices charged. They seemed to me quite 
ordinary, but Brown would have none of it. I did not 
often study them—bills were never one of my 
hobbies ; but one day it suddenly struck me the 
month’s bill was smaller than usual. That was the 
awful occasion when changing quickly for cricket. I 
thought something was wrong with the shirt; it 
seemed rather stiffer in front than the average flannel 
—moreover, it had no buttons. Howls for Brown. 
Vituperation for lack of buttons. 

“ But, sir, that’s an evening shirt you've got on. 
One I washed myself to save the washing bill.” 
Tableau. _ 

Then I prepared lists on pieces of paper as to the 
exact things I required packed in my suit-case when 
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I departed for week-ends. There was the hunting 
week-end, and the ball-dance week-end, and the 
week-end when I stayed ’neath the parental roof, 
and—er—other week-ends too numerous to mention. 
I would grunt Dance, or Home, or Brighton at him 
when he brought me my tea on Friday morning, and 
then during the morning he would, with the aid of 
the correct list, pack the necessary. There were 
occasional lapses. Once I remember—it was lunch- 
time on Friday, and we were being inspected. The 
mess was full of brass hats, and my train was 2.45. 
I had howled Dance at Brown as I passed my room 
before lunch, and was hoping for the best, when the 
mess waiter told me my servant wanted me for a 
moment. I went outside. 

“ Please, sir, them thin ones of yours is full of 
holes and the other three are at the wash.” His 
voice like himself was good and big. “Shall I 
run down and buy a pair and meet you at the 
station?” 

All the general said when I returned was, “ Did 
he mean socks ?”’ 

Then there was a dreadful occasion when he sent 
me away one week-end with one of his dickies in my 
bag—he had been promoted to mufti—instead of a 
dress shirt ; and another even more awful when he 
sent me to an austere household—prayers at eight, 
etc.—from the owner of which I had hopes, with my 
boots wrapped in a paper of orange hue which had 
better be nameless. I could continue indefinitely— 
the mistakes that lad made would have built a church; 
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but withal I never wish for a better servant—a truer- 
hearted friend. And all this happened in the long 
dim ages way back before we started—he and I— 
with thousands of others for the land across the 
water ; where for a space he remained my servant, 
until in the fullness of time he passed down that 
Long Valley from which there is no return. Many 
have passed down it these last months—many will 
pass down it before Finis is written on this World 
War; but none deserve a gentler crossing over the 
Great Divide than Robert Brown, Driver, R.E., and 


sometime batman. 


Now should there be any who, having read as far 
as this, hopefully continue in the belief that they are 
getting near the motto—in the shape of some 
wonderful deed of heroism and daring—they will, I 
am afraid, be disappointed. | have no startling pegs 
on which to hang the tale of his life. Like thousands 
of others, he never did anything very wonderful— 
he never did anything at all wonderful. He was just 
one of the big army of Browns out here of whom no 
one has ever heard. One of that big army who have 
done their bit unrewarded, unknown—because it 
was the thing to do; a feeling unknown to some of 
those at home—I allude to the genus Maidenhead 
Maggot still seen in large quantities—er—resting. 
And yet for each of those Browns—their death 
recorded so tersely in the paper—some heart-broken 
woman has sobbed through the long night, watching 
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the paling dawn with tear-stained eyes, aching for 
the sound of footsteps for ever still, conjuring up 
again the last time she saw her man, now lying in a 
nameless grave. Would the Maggot get as much ? 
I wonder. 

As I have said, I’m afraid I haven’t got anything 
very wonderful to describe. You can’t make a 
deathless epic out of a man being sick—dreadfully 
sick beside the road—and an hour afterwards getting 
your food for you. It doesn’t sound very romantic, 
I admit, and yet It was in the morning, I 
remember, about three o’clock, that we first smelt it, 
and we were lying about half a mile behind the line. 
That first sweet smell of chlorine turning gradually 
into the gasping, throat-racking fumes. Respirators 
weren’t regarded with the same importance then as 
they are now, but we all had them. Of course I’d 
lost mine. Since early childhood I have invariably 
lost everything. Brown found it, and I put it on— 
and then he disappeared. Some two hours later, 
when the shelling had abated a little, and the gas had 
long since passed, I found him again. He was white 
and sweating, and the gas was in him—not badly, 
you understand, not badly—but the gas was in him. 
For three or four hours he was sick, very sick—and 
his head was bursting. I know what he felt like. 

And I said to the major, “ I’m sorry it’s Brown, 
but it’ll teach him a lesson not to lose his respirator 
again,” for, that is the way with Thomas Atkins—he 
is apt to lose most things that are not attached to him 
by chains. 
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It doesn’t sound at all romantic all this, does it P— 
and yet, well, I found my respirator in the pocket of 
another coat. And as Brown came in with some 
food—he’d recovered about an hour—I handed him 
back Ais respirator, and I asked him why he’d done it. 

“Well, I thought as ’ow you might ’ave to be 
giving orders like, and would want it more than 
me.’ He spoke quite naturally. 

I didn’t thank him—I couldn’t have spoken to 
save my life—but the lad knew what I thought. 
There are some things for which thanks are an insult. 


There was another thing which comes to me too, 
as I write—nothing very wonderful again, and 
yet In the course of our wanderings we were 
engaged upon a job of work that caused us to make 
nightly a pilgrimage through Wipers. At the time 
Wipers was not healthy. That stage of the war of 
attrition—I understand that many of the great 
thinkers call it a war of attrition, though personally | 
wish they could be here when the Hun 1s attriting, 
or whatever the verb is—that stage, then, known as 
the second battle of Ypres was in progress. And, 
though all of that modern Pompeii was unhealthy 
at the time, there were certain marked places 
particularly so. One such was the Devil’s Corner. 
There, nightly, a large number of things—men and 
horses—were killed ; and the road was littered with 
—well, fragments. 

Now it chanced one night that I had taken Brown 
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with me to a point inside the salient, and at mid- 
night I had sent him away—back to the field the other 
side of Ypres, where for the time we were lying. 
Two or three hours after I followed him, and my 
way led me past the Devil’s Corner. All was quite 
quiet—the night’s hate there was over, at any rate for 
the moment. One house was burning fiercely just 
at the corner, and the only sounds that broke the 
silence were the crackling of the flames and the 
occasional clatter of a limbered wagon travelling 
fast down a neighbouring road. And then suddenly 
I heard another sound—clear above my own foot- 
steps. It was the voice of a man singing—at least, 
when I say singing—it was a noise of sorts. Also 
there was no mistaking the owner of the voice. Too 
often had I heard that same voice apostrophising 
‘a beautiful picture, in a beautiful golden fraime.” 
I stopped surprised—for what in the name of 
fortune Brown was doing in such an unsavoury spot 
was beyond me! In fact, I felt distinctly angry. 
The practice of remaining in needlessly dangerous 
places is not one to be encouraged. I traced that 
noise ; it came from behind an overturned limber, 
with two defunct horses lying in the ditch. I 
crossed the road and peered over. 

Sitting in the ditch was Robert Brown, and on his 
knees rested the head of the limber driver. In the 
breaking dawn you could see that the end was very 
near—the driver had driven for the last ttme. From 
the limp sag of his back I thought it was broken, and 
a bit of shell had removed—well, no matter, but one 
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could hear the beating of the wings. Brown didn't 
see me, but occasionally, gentle as a woman, he bent 
over him and wiped the death sweat from his fore- 
head ; while all the time, under his breath, mechan- 
ically, he hummed his dirge. Then the man, lying 
half under the limber, stirred feebly. 

‘““What is it, mate?’ said Brown, leaning 
forward. 

‘Take the letters out of my pocket, matey,’ he 
muttered. ‘‘ Them blokes at the War Office takes 
so long—and send ’em to—to——” The lips 
framed the words feebly, but no sound came. 

“Who to, pal?” whispered Brown ; but even as 
he spoke the poor maimed form quivered and lay 
still, And as I watched Brown lay his head gently 
down, and close his eyes, the road, the houses 
seemed to grow a trifle misty. When I next looked 
up I saw him stumping away down the road, and, 
as he rounded the corner, a dreadful noise stating 
that, with regard to a lady named Thora, “ he had 
loved ’er in life too little, ’e ’ad loved ’er in death too 
well,”’ came floating back in the still air. 

Yet methinks no great man’s soul, speeded on its 
way by organ and anthem, ever had a nobler farewell 
than that limber driver, if the spirit of the singer has 
anything to do with it. 


But, as I said before, I could continue indefinitely. 
Was there not the terrible occasion when I found 
him standing guard over a perfectly harmless Belgian 
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interpreter, with a pick in his hand and the light of 
battle in his eye, under the impression that he had 
caught a German spy ? The wretched man had lain 
on the ground for three hours—every movement 
being greeted with a growl of warning from Brown 
and a playful flourish of his pick. Also the awful 
moment when in an excess of zeal he built the Major 
a canvas chair, which collapsed immediately he sat 
in it, thereby condemning my irate commanding 
officer to walk in a bent-up position with the frame- 
work attached to his person, till his howls of rage 
produced deliverance. But time is short, and the 
pegs are small. He was just one of the Robert 
Browns, that’s all; and the last peg in the lad’s life 
is perhaps the smallest of all. 

It was wet two or three days ago, very wet; and 
I, as usual, had gone out without a macintosh. We 
were away back west of Ypres, in a region generally 
considered safe. It is safe as a matter of fact by 
comparison, but occasionally the Hun treats us to an 
obus or two—lest we forget his existence. I got 
back very wet, very angry, and very bored, and 
howled for Brown. There was no answer, save only 
from the doctor’s orderly, and he it was who told me. 
Brown had started out when the rain came on, s1x or 
seven hours before, with my macintosh, and, not 
returning, they had gone to look for him. 

In a ditch they found him with the water dyed 
crimson, a few minutes before he died. It was just a 
stray shell.that found its mark on the lad. I can see 
him in my mind, stumping along the road, hamming 
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his song—and then, without warning, the sudden 
screech close on top of him, the pitiful, sagging 
knees, the glazing film of death, with none to aid 
him through as he had helped that other, for the road 
was little used. 

Thank God | they found him before the end, but 
he only made one remark. ‘I couldn’t get no 
farther, Dick,” he muttered, ‘“‘ but the mack ain’t 
stained.” 

I went up to see him in the brewery where they’d 
carried him, and I looked on his honest, ugly face 
for the last time. ‘‘ The mack ain’t stained.” No, 
lad, it isn’t. May I, when I come to the last fence, 
be able to say the same. 

Though he spoke it literally, there is, methinks, 
a man’s religion in those last words of Robert Brown, 
Driver, R.E., and sometime batman. 


VI: THE SIXTH DRUNK 


“ O. 10379 Private Michael O’Flannigan, 

you are charged, first, with being absent 
from roll-call on the 21st instant until 3.30 a.m. 
on the 22nd, a period of five hours and thirty 
minutes; second, being drunk; third, assaulting 
an N.C.O. in the execution of his duty.” 

The colonel leant back in his chair in the orderly- 
room and gazed through his eyeglass at the huge 
bullet-headed Irishman standing on the other side 
of the table. 
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The evidence was uninteresting, as such evidence 
usually is, the only humorous relief being afforded 
by the sergeant of the guard on the night of the 21st, 
who came in with an eye of cerulean hue which all 
the efforts of his painstaking wife with raw becfsteak 
had been unable to subdue. It appeared from his 
evidence that he and Private O’Flannigan had had a 
slight difference of opinion, and that the accused 
had struck him in the face with his fist. 

‘* What have you got to say, Private O’Flannigan?”’ 

‘‘ Shure, ’twas one of the boys from Waterford, 
sorr, I met in the town yonder, and we put away a 
bit of the shtuff. I would not be denying I was 
late, but I was not drunk at all. And as for the 
sergeant, sure ‘twas messing me about he was and 
plaguing me, and I did but push him in the face. 
Would I be hitting him, and he a little one ?”’ 

The colonel glanced at the conduct-sheet in his 
hand ; then he looked up at O’Flannigan. 

“ Private O’Flannigan, this is your fifth drunk. 
In addition to that you have struck a non-commis- 
sioned officer in the execution of his duty, one of 
the most serious crimes a soldier can commit. I’m 
sick of you. You do nothing but give trouble. The 
next drunk you have I shall endeavour to get you 
discharged as incorrigible and worthless. As it is, 
I shall send you up for court-martial. Perhaps 
they will save me the trouble. March out.” 

“Prisoner and escort—right turn—quick march!” 
The sergeant-major piloted them through the door ; 
the incident closed. 
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Now all that happened eighteen months ago. 
The rest is concerning the sixth drunk of Michael 
O’Flannigan and what he did; and it will also 
explain why at the present moment, in a certain 
depot mess in England, there lies in the centre of 
the dinner-table, every guest night, a strange jagged- 
looking piece of brown earthenware. It was brought 
home one day in December by an officer on leave, 
and it was handed over by him to the officer com- 
manding the depot. And once a week officers 
belonging to the 13th and 14th and other battalions 
gaze upon the strange relic and drink a toast to the 
Sixth Drunk. 

It seems that during November last the battalion 
was in the trenches round Ypres. Now, as all the 
world knows, at that time the trenches were scratchy, 
the weather was vile, and the Germans delivered 
infantry attacks without cessation. In fact, it was 
a most unpleasing and unsavoury period. In one 
of these scratchy trenches reposed the large bulk 
of Michael O’Flannigan. He did not like it at all 
—the permanent defensive which he and everyone 
else were forced into. It did not suit his character. 
Along with O’Flannigan there were a sergeant and 
three other men, and at certain periods of the day 
and night the huge Irishman would treat the world 
to an impromptu concert. He had a great deep 
bass voice, and when the mood was on him he 
would bellow out strange seditious songs—songs 
of the wilds of Ireland—and mingle with them 
taunts and jeers at the Germans opposite. 
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Now these bursts of song were erratic, but there 
was one period which never varied. The arrival of 
the rum issue was invariably heralded by the most 
seditious song in O’Flannigan’s very seditious 
repertory. 

One evening it came about that the Huns tact- 
lessly decided to deliver an attack just about the 
same time as the rum was usually issued. For some 
time O’Flannigan had been thirstily eyeing the 
traverse in his trench round which it would come— 
when suddenly the burst of firing all along the line 
proclaimed an attack. Moreover, it was an attack 
in earnest. The Huns reached the trenches and 
got into them, and, though they were twice driven 
out, bit by bit the battalion retired. O’Flannigan’s 
trench being at the end and more or less uncon- 
nected with the others, the Germans passed it by: 
though, as the sergeant in charge very rightly 
realised, it could only be a question of a very few 
minutes before it would be untenable. 

“Get out,” he ordered, “and join up with the 
regiment in the trenches behind.” 

“And phwat of the issue of rum ?”’ demanded 
Michael O’Flannigan, whose rifle was too hot to 
hold. 

“You may think yourself lucky, my bucko, if 
you ever get another,” said the sergeant. ‘‘ Get 
out.” 


O’Flannigan looked at him. “If you’re after 
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thinking that I would be leaving the rum to them 
swine you are mistaken, sergeant.” 

“Are you going, O’Flannigan ?” 

‘* Bedad, I’m not! Not if the King himself was 
asking me.” 

At that moment a Boche rounded the traverse. 
With a howl of joy O’Flannigan hit him with the 
butt of his rifle. From that moment he went mad. 
He hurled himself over the traverse and started. 
It was full of Germans—but this wild apparition 
finished them. Roaring like a bull and twisting his 
rifle round his head like a cane, the Irishman fell on 
them—and as they broke, he saw in the corner the 
well-beloved earthenware pot containing the rum. 
He seized the thing in his right hand and poured 
most of the liquid down his throat, while the rest 
of it ran over his face and clothes. And then 
Michael O’Flannigan ran amok. His great voice 
rose high above the roar of the rifles, as, with the 
empty rum jar in one hand and ‘his clubbed rifle in 
the other he went down the trench. 

What he must have looked like with the red 
liquid pouring down his face, his hands covered 
with Jt, his clothes dripping with it in that eerie 
half-light, Heaven knows. He was shouting an 
old song of the Fenian days, and it is possible they 
thought he was the devil. He was no bad substitute 
anyway. And then of a sudden his regiment ceased 
to shoot from the trenches behind and a voice 
cried, ‘‘O’Flannigan.” It passed down the line, 
and, as one man, they came back howling, 
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‘‘O’Flannigan.” They drove the Germans out like 
chaff and fell back into the lost trenches—all save 
one little party, who paused at the sight in front of 
them. There stood O’Flannigan astride the 
Colonel, who was mortally wounded. They heard 
rather than saw the blow that fetched home on the 
head of a Prussian officer—almost simultaneously 
with the crack of his revolver. They saw him go 
down with a crushed skull, while the big earthen- 
ware jar shivered to pieces. They saw O’Flannigan 
stagger a little and then look round—still with the 
top of the rum jar in his hand. 

** You are back,” he cried. ‘“ It is well, but the 
rum is gone.” 

And then the Colonel spoke. He was near death 
and wandering. “ The regiment has never yet lost 
a trench. Has it, O’Flannigan, you scoundrel ?”’ 
And he peered at him. 

“Tt has not, sorr,” answered the Irishman. 

““T thought,” muttered the dying officer, “ there 
were Prussians in here a moment ago.” 

“* They were, sorr, but they were not liking it, so 
they went.” 

Suddenly the Colonel raised himself on his 
elbow. “‘What’s the matter with you, O’Flannigan 
What’s that red on your face? It’s rum, you 
blackguard. You’re drunk again.” His voice was 
growing weaker. “ Sixthtime... discharged... 
incorrigible and worthless.” And with that he 
died. 

They looked at O’Flannigan, and he was sagging 
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at the knees. ‘‘ Bedad! ’tis not all rum, the red 
on me, Colonel, dear.” 

He slowly collapsed and lay still. 

And that is the story of the strange table adorn- 
ment of the depot mess, the depot of the regiment 
who have never yet lost a trench, 


VII: JAMES AND THE LAND MINE 


HE reasons in triplicate which I gave to the 

general as to why the land mines had exploded 
at the wrong time are neither here nor there. 
Officially he accepted them, but it wasall very trying, 
and entirely due to James. 

James is a great thorn in my side; he always has 
been. He is always doing unexpected things— 
thereby causing much alarm and despondency among 
everyone who has the doubtful pleasure of his 
acquaintance. The last time I saw him before the 
war was at the Pytchley Hunt ball some eighteen 
months ago, and though I hesitate to give the 
incident which occurred there in view of possible 
doubts being cast on my veracity, and also because 
of its apparently trifling nature, yet its connection 
with the said failure of the land mines is too deep 
for me to disregard it. 

Know then that James had on a pair of new silk 
breeches purchased at great cost from his already 
despondent tailor. His pink coat was lovely— 
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James always was lovely before the war. In addition 
to all that there was lobster mousse. I know it all 
sounds very difficult, but the fate of nations some- 
times depends on far less than a lobster mousse. | 
discovered the lobster mousse—I alone. I rode off 
my supper partner—a woman of doubtful charm but 
undoubted appetite—and returned later to that 
mousse. It was the tenth wonder of the world—a 
mousse sans peur et sans reproche. I still dream of it. 
When it was nearly gone James appeared in the 
supper-room, and in a fit of generosity which still 
brings a lump to my throat I indicated the remnants 
of that mousse to him. He came—he sat down—he 
arose hurriedly. I will draw a veil over the painful 
scene that followed. As I heard James pointing out 
to a beautiful being who posed as the head-waiter, a 
chair in the supper-room was not the best place to 
put a bunch of grapes. Suspicion centred on the 
table-waiter, a Teuton of repellent aspect whom 
James saw laughing. He had a scar over his right 
eye, and looked capable of anything. Personally 
both his partner and I thought it rather funny—but 
then, as he quite justly observed, it was he who had 
sat on the chair in question. The last I saw of him 
was in the cloak-room vowing vengeance on 
Germans in general and that waiter in particular. 


From that day until one night about ten days ago 
I did not see James. His appearance, as usual, was 
most unnecessary and quite uncalled for, and fur- 
nishes the true reason for the failure of the land 
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mines, which, I regret to state, differs in one or two 
small details from the one rendered to the general 
in triplicate. Briefly, this was how the matter stood. 

In one portion of our line we had a trench which 
was of the semi-detached type. Both its ends were 
in the air, and at times it was most unhealthy. 
Sometimes it was occupied by us, sometimes by the 
Germans ; at times it was occupied by both, at other 
times by neither. It was a trench that had an air of 
expectancy over it—like a lucky dip in a bazaar. 
You might wander round a traverse one morning and 
find a German officer hating in a corner. The next 
morning you might find a young calf or a land mine. 
You never knew. All this uncertainty, coupled with 
the fact that the right flank of this trench was fifty 
yards from the one on its right, and that its left 
rested on a cess-pit, made the general decide on 
drastic measures. 

He had another one dug behind, and ordered that 
it should be filled in. And in view of the fact that it 
was only forty yards from the Germans it all had to 
be done at night. Furthermore, he suggested that it 
would indeed be nice if I could place half a dozen 
land mines in the filled-in trench. Dissembling my 
pleasure at this horrible suggestion, I retired from 
his dug-out, relapsing hurriedly into a Johnson hole 
as a Sniper opened a rapid and unpleasantly accurate 
fire on me. As a result of my cogitations I found 
myself at about ten that night crawling up a hedge 
towards the trench in question, while behind me 


came a cursing subaltern and several grunting men 
Ms 
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armed with shovels. In the rear a dozen stalwarts 
carried the land mines. 

Now the idea of a land mine is very simple. You 
fill a box of some sort with guncotton, arranging the 
lid in such a way that it does not quite shut. You 
then place the box in the ground with the lid just 
below the surface, and the arrangement is such that 
should some unwary person tread on the lid it 
promptly does shut, thereby driving a nail into a 
detonator and sending off the mine. This causes a 
severe shock to the person who inadvertently treads 
on it, at the same time causing great excitement 
among those of his neighbours who remain alive. 
My idea was to crawl to the trench, fill it in, and, 
arranging the mines in suitable positions, retire and 
await developments. 


My difficulty—though it may seem a strange one 
to some people—was to find the trench, and having 
found it to get the men there without being seen. 
It is astonishing how easy it is to lose one’s way when 
crawling about a large open field at night, and the bit 
of trench I was seeking for was not very long. The 
German flares, which are extremely good—infinitely 
better than—but I will be discreet, though it is 
perfectly true—render the process of walking about 
close to their trenches a somewhat hazardous one. 
Should one of these flares fall on the ground, so that 
you are between it and the Germans, the only way 
to escape detection is to lie perfectly motionless until 
it burns out. All of which tends to make progress 
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slow. It was while one of them was burning itself 
out, and I was endeavouring to set a safe course 
between two shell holes and a dead German, that 
James appeared out of the blue from nowhere. He 
had six German helmets, a few bayonets, and a 
variety of other trophies, and was making a noise like 
a wagonful of saucepans on a cobbled road. 

** Dear old boy,” he cried, dropping everything on 
the ground, “‘ it’s the deuce of a time since I’ve seen 
you.” 

“It is one of the few things for which I can 
honestly return thanks,” I remarked somewhat 
shortly. ‘‘ Would you like a megaphone to tell them 
I’m coming up to work on that trench in front ?” 

“What are you going to do ? ” he demanded. 

“ Fill it in and mine it when I can find it.” 

“Splendid,” he answered. “I’m your man. 
These,” and he kicked the trophies, which promptly 
gave forth a crashing noise, “all come from it. 
ve just-been there. I will guide you.” 

Under normal circumstances I would as soon have 
been guided by a young elephant; but, as I say, 
James is difiicult—very difficult. 

‘I think there are one or two Germans in it,’ he 
whispered as we crawled on. “I heard one talking 
and threw a bomb over the traverse, but as I’d 
forgotten to light it it didn’t go off.” 

The next instant he disappeared and the proces- 
sion came to an abrupt halt. A wallowing noise was 
heard, and James’s head came into view again. 
“This is the trench,” he remarked tersely, “ the 
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cess-pit end.” It was one of the few occasions that 
night that I laughed. 

My subaltern extended the men while I entreated 
James to go. I thanked him for his valuable 
assistance and earnestly begged him to depart. He 
could help me no more, and I knew there would be a 
calamity if he remained. It was all in vain, James 
was out for a night of it, so ultimately I left him to 
his own devices and departed to see what was 
happening. I found everything quite peaceful ; 
six land mines were lying at the bottom of a bit of 
trench where we could get them when wanted, and 
the trench, all except about thirty yards, was being 
filled in. The thirty yards would be filled in later 
and would be mined. One could hear the Germans 
talking in their trenches, and for the moment an air 
of complete calm brooded over the scene. 


No sniper sniped, nogunner gunned. A few gaunt 
trees creaked slightly in the breeze, and an occasional 
rifle crack came sharply through the night from farther 
down the line. Then James fell into the trench again. 
This time he missed the cess-pit and hit a German. 
As IJ have said before, it was all most annoying. 

A worrying noise was heard, and everyone fell 
flat on his face as a rapid fusillade broke out from all 
directions. Flares went up by the score and every- 
thing became unpleasantly lively. The only person 
who seemed quite oblivious of all the turmoil was 
James. He suddenly loomed up in front of me 
dragging a diminutive Boche behind him. 
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““Do you remember ’”’—his voice was quite 
shaken with rage—‘‘ the accursed swine-dog of a 
waiter at the Pytchley Hunt ball who laughed when 
I sat on the grapes ? I have him here.” 

‘ Lie still, you fool,” I muttered. ‘ Do you want 
to get every one ‘ scuppered’?”’ 

Of course, James paid not the slightest atten- 
tion. 

““T have him here,” he grunted. “I know that 
scar, you horrible reptile,’”’ and he shook the little 
brute till his teeth rattled. ‘‘ Are you aware that you 
sppilt the best pair of silk breeches I ever had, and I 
haven't paid for them yet?” And with that he 
threw him into the trench close by. 

Like James at the ball, he sat down and arose 
hurriedly. James would select the bit of trench 
where the land mines were. There was a most 
deafening roar as all six went off, and that waiter will 
undoubtedly wait no more. James himself, I’m glad 
to say, was stunned, which kept him quiet for a time, 
but he was about the only quiet thing in France for 
the next hour. It is my personal belief that in 
addition to all the batteries on each side which 
opened fire simultaneously, the mysterious gun 
which has bombarded Dunkirk let drive as well. 

For two hours I lay in a wet trench, with a pick 
in the small of my back and James on top of me. 
About three we all went home, rather the worse for 
wear. James said he had a headache and wouldn’t 
play any more. I got one giving my reasons to the 
general in triplicate. 
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VIII: WILL YOU TAKE OVER HIS 
HORSE, SIR?P 


a the sky overhead the sun struggled through 

the drifting clouds, throwing a watery gleam 
on the sea of mud which called itself the picket 
line. Just for a moment it seemed as if it would 
triumph, and, as I looked up, the old bay horse 
with the batman standing at his head was bathed 
in sunshine. Behind him the troop horses steadily 
munching hay; the men in little scattered groups 
squatting round camp fires watching their dinners 
cook. Just the same as it was yesterday, just the 
same as it was the day before, but—“ Will you take 
over his horse, sir?” 


In the distance a black speck seemed to be hanging 
in the air. All round it little sharp flashes of fire 
and fleecy puffs of smoke showed that the Germans 
had also seen that speck and hoped it was within 
range. ‘There was one complete set of six smoke 
balls, so close together that one could almost cover 
them with a soup plate. Another set had only five. 
Ah! there was the sixth, a little wide. There had 
been three perfect groups of six when he and I had 
been looking at the same thing a few mornings 
before. Listlessly I watched the black speck. 
Gradually it grew larger and larger until the big 
biplane passed overhead. And underneath the 
Union Jack—painted on the plane. Just the same, 
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thank Heaven, just the same. The flag untouched, 
each unit which represents that flag carrying on the 
inexorable work. There is no cessation; there are 
others; it is war, but—‘* Will you take over his 
horse?” 


The old bay horse !_ I wonder if you, too, remem- 
ber that day at Tattersall’s. Do you remember the 
hand running over your legs and stopping at that 
big splint on your off fore? Can you hear again 
that voice you’ve got to know so well? ‘“ Look at 
those hocks, man ; look at that shoulder ; that splint 
mey just bring him down to my price.”” And do you 
remember the hunts? Do you remember that point- 
to-point when you both came such a crumpler at 
that big stake and binder? Perhaps you remember, 
old horse, perhaps you do; for who shall say just 
where an animal’s knowledge begins and ends? 
There’s no good your looking round like that. You 
haven't seen him this morning, have you ?-—and you 
know something’s wrong, but you don’t know what. 
How should your You don’t understand, and I 
do, Heaven knows—which is worse. In time per- 
haps the sugar will taste just as good out of my hand 
as far as you’re concerned. I hope it will, because— 
well, you heard the question, too—‘“* Will you take 
over his horse ?”’ 


Yes, I must take you over until someone else can 
take you from me, if you come through this show 
alive. You don’t know much about that someone, 
do you, old chap? Do you remember that day 
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when you made such a fool of yourself because a 
side saddle had been put on you for the first time, 
and your master with a sack round his waist was 
sitting on your back all askew, as you thought. 
And then about a week after, when you were quite 
accustomed to it, someone else got upon you who 
was so light that you scarcely felt any weight at all. 
And when you lifted your heels a bit, just for fun, 
because you hardly knew there was anyone there 
at all, do you remember how he rubbed your 
muzzle, and talked to you until you became quiet ? 
But there are so many things that you can t know, 
aren’t there, old horse? You weren’t in my room 
when he came round to it that night to tell me 
before anyone else of his wonderful luck. You 
couldn’t know that the little light load you carried 
so often was the most precious thing in the whole 
world to the man who never missed coming round 
to your box after dinner on a hunting day, to make 
sure you were rugged up and bedded down for the 
night all right. That’s where I get the pull of you, 
oldman. Yousee, I wasgoing to be his best man when 
he could afford to get married. He insisted on that 
when he told me first. But—things have happened 
since that night, and I’m going to take you over, 
because I want to give you back to her. I don’t 
expect you'll carry her hunting again; women 
aren't made that way—at least not this one. Though 
he’d like it, I know. 


But then, he won’t be able to tell her. That’s 
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the rub. I know it was only yesterday afternoon 
you heard him say that it was a grand day for a 
hunt. I know it was only last night that you were 
saddled up suddenly with all the other troop horses 
and trotted for two hours along muddy roads in 
the darkness. Then he dismounted—didn’t he ?— 
and went on on foot with his men, while you and 
his other horse stopped behind. And you couldn't 
understand why a few hours later, when the other 
men mounted, no one got on your back, and you 
were led back here. Just a casual German sniper, 
sitting in a tree, taking pot shots into the darkness. 
Just a small round hole right in the centre of his 
forehead and the back of his head—but we won’t 
think of that. That’s what happened, old man. 
Nothing very glorious, nothing at all heroic. It’s 
so ordinary, isn’t it? It has already happened 
hundreds of times. It’s going to happen hundreds. 
more. Everything is going on just the same. It 
hasn’t made any difference. The guns are in 
action just as they were yesterday, and there’s 
that Maxim going again. But you’ve lost your 
master, old horse; and I’ve lost a friend: and 
the girl ? Not a bad bag, for half an ounce 
of lead ! 





They’ve left him up there, with a cross over his 
Shallow grave, and his name scrawled on it with an 
indelible pencil. One can’t get up there in the day- 
light—it’s not safe. I’d like to have gone to-night 
to see if it was all right: but there’s a job of work 
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to be done elsewhere. So I'll have to lie to her. 
I’m writing her this afternoon. I can’t let her open 
the paper one morning, and suddenly see his name 
standing out in letters of fire from all the others. 
Just a pawn in the game—another officer killed— 
a bare, hard fact, brutal, uncompromising. No 
more letters to look forward to: no more socks 
and smokes to send out. ‘True, the socks never 
fitted, but she didn’t know. No: I can’t let her 
find it out that way. I must write: though what 
on earth can I say to her? I never could write a 
letter like that. If you’re going to have your head 
smashed with a sledgehammer, one can’t do much 
to deaden the blow. But I'll tell her I’ve seen his 
grave and that it’s all right. Just a pawn in the 
game. Only he was her king. 


“Will you take over his horse, sir ? Your chest- 
nut is very lame in front.” 

Teddy, old man, I’ve hunted with you: I’ve shot 
with you: I’ve played cricket with you: I’ve made 
love with you. You were one of Nature’s sportsmen : 
one of the salt of the earth. May the earth lie 
lightly on you, old pal. There’s a motor-cyclist 
coming with orders now: the same fellow with 
spectacles who has been to us for the last fortnight. 
There’s a Taube overhead, and the infantry are 
loosing off at it. It’s out of range, just the same as 
usual, Everything is just the same, Teddy, except 
that someone’s heart has got to be broken, and that 
I—well, I’ve taken over your horse. 
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IX: THE TRUCE OF THE BEAR 


When he stands up as pleading, in wavering man-brute guise, 
When he veils the hate and cunning of the little swinish eyes, 
When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws like hands in prayer, 
That is the time of peril—the time of the Truce of the Bear! 
—Kuriine. 


I 


VER the land lay the Great White Silence. 
Rugged and beetling, with the sentinel pines 
creaking eerily on its slopes, the ridge stretched away 
to the North—to the land where the lights of opal and 
gold quiver and tremble in the skies, till the glory of 
them makes the beholder cover his face. From 
below, the ceaseless roar of the torrent, rushing 
through the gloom of the canyon, came monoton- 
ously to the ear of the man who crouched motionless 
beside one of the bleak firs. His keen eyes, steady 
and sharp as those of a lynx, were fixed unblinkingly 
on an opening in the hillside twenty odd yards away ; 
and in his hands, cradled in the grey moss round the 
tree-trunk, he held a rifle. The pines were singing 
the song of the ages, with the icy wind from the ever- 
lasting snows as the accompaniment ; but to the man 
it was just the solitude that he loved, the voice of the 
wild, the hush of the lone North mountains. He 
seemed not to feel the cold ; remorseless and still he 
crouched there watching, the only human being in 
the whole mighty wilderness. 
Suddenly he stiffened, and his grip tightened on 
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the rifle. Sosmall was the movement as to be almost 
imperceptible, and to a townsman, even if he had 
seen it, its reason would not have been clear. Appar- 
ently everything was just the same. The roar of the 
waters, the sighing wind moaning through the tops of 
the trees, the brooding land bright in the icy moon 
—all was just the same. Nothing had altered to 
make the silent watcher catch his breath with a little 
short hiss, and his jaw set firm till it might have been 
chiselled in rock. Nothing, that is, to the onlooker. 
But then he would have been a townsman, and to 
such the Law of the Wild is a closed book. For the 
watcher had heard the sound he had been waiting 
for, and he knew that his vigil was nearly over. 

Pig eyes glinting, head roving from side to side as 
he sniffed the air, there shambled from the hole a 
monstrous grizzly. For a few seconds he paused 
at the entrance to his cave, conscious that there was 
danger, but unable to see where it lay. Grunting, he 
looked round; then he shambled forward a few 
paces, and stopped again ; while the man waited, so 
motionless, that he hardly seemed to breathe. Then 
the bear saw him and roared—a snarling roar of rage 
and fear. Man—the Lord of the Wild Things—had 
tracked him to his lair, and he knew what that meant. 
That silent, menacing figure, whose eyes seemed to 
bore into him, and whose hands held the stick of 
death—yes, he knew what that meant. 

Suddenly he rose on his hind legs, and grunted 
again. If only he could get his enemy clasped once 
to him with those great hairy paws, if only he could 
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squeeze and squeeze till the bones broke, if only—— 
He shambled grotesquely forward, swaying from 
side to side, revolting and horrible, like some hairy, 
prehistoricman. He groaned and chuckled, “ with 
paws like hands in prayer,’’ and then 

Through the mountain vastness an echo rang and 
was flung to the ravines on high. It mocked the 
sighing wind, it drowned the roar of the water, until, 
at length, it died away, lost and whispering in the 
everlasting snows. 

With a grunt of satisfaction the man stepped out 
and shook himself. 

‘It’s when you plead and pray that I don’t like 
you, cully,’’ he said softly, touching the quivering 
carcase with his boot. “ It’s the only time you’re 
really dangerous.” 





II 


Over the land lay the Great Grey Silence. A vast 
expanse of sticky slime stretched as far as the eye 
could see. Away to the left a charred skeleton house, 
surrounded by some splintered toothpick trees, stuck 
out of the stagnant ooze. Every now and then would 
come a great rushing noise, followed by the roar of 
an explosion, and from the face of a desolate world 
there would shoot up a sullen, stifling cloud of black 
and yellow fumes. Gradually it would drift away, 
and once again a dull-grey sky would look down ona 
dull-grey world. The only splashes of colour lay in 
the pools of water—and they were sombre; God 
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knows they were sombre. In each of the countless 
holes, which grew like a loathsome disease all over 
the grey country, there lay a pool, a stinking, filthy 
pool. Sometimes it was green, and covered with a 
white scum ; sometimes it was grey and lifeless, just 
like the hole it lay in; sometimes it was red 

Things stuck out of the pools—bits of equipment, 
bandoliers, tins of bully beef. In some a mule, its 
legs stiff and pointing, would lie upon its back at a 
strange angle, its eyes glazed and lifeless. Insomea 
man would lie sprawling, head downwards in the 
water, with white chalky hands which had scrabbled 
in the mud, and now were still. In some a knee 
would stick up above the loathsome, fetid water ; 
in some things floated—things not good to look 
upon. 

Crouching, shivering in the holes, were men—grey 
men. The mud on the sides of the holes was like 
the mud under London Bridge when the river is low, 
and in that mud lived the men. Not in all the holes 
—only a selected few along the lines which had been 
reached in the last advance. And even along that 
line the holes which were occupied were not continu- 
ous. Scattered here.and there, isolated and cut off, 
little groups of men crouched and lived. Sometimes 
one of the clouds of black and yellow smoke would 
shoot up from an occupied hole. Then other things 
would go up with it, and when everything had cleared 
away the hole would have changed. The sides 
would be yellow and black, save in one place where 
they were red, and sticking out of the pool, on which 
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already the red scum was forming, would be a frag- 
ment. But it would not affect the other hole- 
dwellers. Probably they would know nothing of 
what had happened, and, even if they did, their job 
was to continue sitting on the side above the water. 
In fact, their only amusement was to cut a recess in 
the wet mud, in order to prevent themselves slipping 
down into the water. Sometimes an enthusiast 
would try and link up his hole with the next gentle- 
man’s; sometimes an inventive genius would try 
and drain his abode of bliss by cutting a trench into 
another unoccupied hole. But this latter pastime is 
not altogether to be recommended unless the cutter 
is quite sure of being able to put into practice the 
well-known theory that water does not flow uphill. 
It is most annoying, having cut the drain, to find that 
it is the other hole which empties into yours. 

In one of these holes, crouching in a little recess he 
had dug, there knelta man. His face, his hands, his 
clothes were coated thick with half-congealed mud ; 
only his eyes, steady and sharp as a lynx, were fixed 
unblinkingly on a spot in the grey sea twenty odd 
yards away. There was no sign of movement, there 
was nothing to distinguish the spot he was watching 
from the rest of the filthy slush, and yet for half an . 
hour his eyes had never left it. The stinking earth 
in front was pitted and shattered, and glistened with 
the rainbow colours of wet mud, but the watcher’s 
eyes were fixed on a gaping crack between two 
glutinous lumps. Cradled in his hand was a rifle—a 
rifle of which the sights were hidden and coated with 
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the all-pervading mud, but a rifle in which the barrel 
was clean and shining. It didn’t look much, that 
gun; it would have meant imprisonment for life on 
a rifle inspection; but it could be fired through, 
which was more than could be said for most of those 
that find their way to the Grey Land of Filth. 

The man had been there since the advance at 
dawn. The lines of wading, struggling men had 
slowly advanced, now slipping out of sight into the 
stagnant pools, now pausing to pluck themselves 
from the glue. They had reached their objective— 
the group of holes lately occupied by the Huns—and 
they had killed the occupiers. In some cases the 
occupiers had killed them, which is the whole of war 
when shorn of its trappings and reduced to the 
language of those who perform. And, having reached 
their objective, they sat there, until in the fullness of 
time other wading, struggling men would sog down 
beside them in their shell holes, and they would be 
relieved. 

Occasionally the onlooker might see a steel helmet 
move for a moment, in the huge sea of dirt, as a man’s 
head came above ground-level ; occasionally, in the 
distance, far back from the front line, a small party 
of men might be seen floundering and heaving its 
way along. ‘Then if the party was not too far away 
there would come a short, sharp crack, the hum of a 
rifle bullet, the “ who-e-e ’’ as it passed into the dis-- 
tance, and the party would duck hurriedly and dis- 
appear. They were being sniped—sniped from one 
of the countless holes that go to make the disease 
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called Flanders. And one of the British snipers was 
the man who crouched in the hole, watching. 

Up to date he had had ten targets, and he believed 
that six had been bulls. When a man can really 
shoot with a rifle, there is a sort of sixth sense which 
tells him when he’s scored—a sense which tells him 
the difference between the man who ducks because it 
was near and the man who ducks because he is dead. 
It had amused him vastly through the long weary 
hours lying there, watching, waiting, and—then, the 
kick of the gun in his shoulder as he got his quarry 
on the foresight, the slow lifting of his cheek from the 
stock to watch the result. ‘Twice had he seen his 
target throw up his hands and pitch forward, and one 
of those he could still see—a motionless lump 
sprawling out of a shell hole. And for the others— 
well, he hoped for the best with four, as I have 
said. 

But for the last half-hour he had not been firing. 
Two good targets had come and gone, and he had 
watched them regretfully out of the corner of his eye, 
but he had made no attempt to fire at them ; he had 
continued lying motionless, watching the spot a score 
of yards away. 

Suddenly he stiffened, and his grip tightened on 
the rifle. Sosmall was the movement as to be almost 
imperceptible, and to the onlooker, even if he had 
seen it, its reason would not have been clear. Appar- 
ently everything was just the same. The grey stag- 
nant sea, the charred skeleton houses surrounded by 
the splintered toothpick trees—it was all just the 
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same. Nothing had altered, except that the silent 
watcher had seen what he was waiting for, and he 
knew that his vigil was nearly over. 

Through the crack between the two glutinous 
lumps, there had shone for a moment a chink of light, 
and a little blob of mud had slipped forward. A 
hole made by a man’s finger had appeared, and the 
sniper knew that he was being watched. Snipers are 
not popular with those they snipe. 

And now he was waiting for the next move in the 
game of no mistakes. 

It came quite quickly. 

“Kamerad !’’ A voice hailed him—a voice with 
no visible owner. ‘‘ Kamerad! I to surrender 
wish |! Kamerad!” 

“Then come over here with your hands up, 
Boche.”” The sniper’s voice, quick and incisive, 
answered the unseen speaker. “And keep your 
hands up, Boche.” 

With his eyes unblinking, with his body so motion- 
less that he hardly seemed to breathe, the sniper 
waited, his rifle still cuddled to his cheek. Suddenly 
a figure half rose, half shambled out of the ground in 
front. It was a grey-clad figure, and the face was 
coated grey, too. Only the eyes—pig eyes—roved 
from side to side, as he looked for the sniper, and his 
arms and hands were raised as though in prayer. 
And then 

Over the desolate flatness a vicious crack rang out, 
and, mingled with it, the sullen phlop of a bullet 
which finds its mark at close range. It did not echo ; 
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there was nothing to cause an echo. It was, one 
moment, the next it was not. 

With a grunt of satisfaction the man lowered his 
rifle and shook himself. 

“It’s when you plead and pray that I don’t like 
you, cully,”’ he said softly, watching the quivering 
carcase in front. “ It’s the only time you're really 
dangerous.” 

You see it is the game of no mistakes, and the 
Boche had made one. He had failed to conceal the 
bomb in his hands—the hands that were raised in 
prayer. 


SEVEN STORIES 


> MORPHIA 


HE man stirred uneasily, and a faint moan 
came from his lips. A numbness seemed to 
envelop his body from the waist downwards, and in 
the intervals of a stabbing pain in his head, he seemed 
to hear people whispering near by. A figure passed 
close to him, the figure of a girl with fair hair, in a 
grey dress—the figure of a girl like Molly. A red- 
hot iron stabbed his brain ; his teeth clenched on his 
lips; he fought with all his will, but once again he 
moaned ; he couldn’t help it—it was involuntary. 
The girl stopped and came towards him, for he heard 
her voice. But what was she saying ? Why did she 
speak so indistinctly ? Why—ah, but her hand on 
his forehead was cool. It seemed to quiet those 
raging devils in his head; it helped him, as Molly 
always helped him. It seemed to—why, surely, it 
must be Molly herself, with her dear, soft touch, and 
her lips ready to kiss, and the sweet smell of her 
hair mounting to his brain like wine. Something 
pricked his arm : something that felt like the needle 
of a syringe; something that... But anyway, what 
the deuce was she doing Then suddenly he re- 
called that pin at the back of her dress, where he’d 
pricked his wrist so badly the first time he'd kissed 
her. 
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He laughed gently at the remembrance ; and the 
hand on his forehead trembled. For laughter to be 
a pleasant thing to hear it 1s essential that the person 
who laughs should be in full possession of—well, it 
is better, at any rate, that his head should not have 
been hit by a bomb, especially if it was his lower jaw 
that bore the brunt. 

“What are you trembling for, Molly?” The 
voice was tender. “ The pain has quite gone—-] 
must have had a touch of the sun.” 

But for a question to be answered it must be 
audible ; and the girl whose hand was on his fore- 
head heard no words. Merely was there a great and 
wonderful pity in her eyes, for the remnant—the 
torn-up remnant—who had fought and suffered for 
her. And the remnant, well, he was way back in the 
Land of Has-been. Did I not say that the pin was 
at the back of Molly’s waist ? 


The woods were just at their best, with the 
glorious yellow and brown of early autumn, touched 
with the gold of the setting sun. In a clearing a boy 
was sitting on a fallen tree-trunk, puffing furiously 
at acigarette. ‘'wice had the smoke gone the wrong 
way, and once had it got into his eyes ; but when one 
is aged sixteen such trifles are merely there to be 
overcome. The annoying thing was that he was still 
engaged in absorbing the overflowing moisture from 
his eyes, with a handkerchief of doubtful cleanliness, 
when a girl came into the glade and started to laugh. 

‘ There’s no good pretending, Billy. The smoke 
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has got into your eyes, and your handkerchief 
is dirty, and you aren't impressing me in the 
slightest.” 

“Hallo, Molly! I wasn’t expecting you so 
soon.” ‘The smoker looked a little sheepish. 

“Indeed |! Then if I’m not wanted, I’ll go away 
again.” 

‘No, no, Molly—don’t do that.”” The boy rose 
eagerly, and went towards her. Then he stopped 
awkwardly, and putting his hands in his pockets, 
fidgeted with his feet. 

“Well—why not?” The girl smiled provokingly. 
“‘ And what are you hopping about for? Are you 
going to try to learn to dancé, as I suggested ? ” 

“T will if you will teach me, Molly—dear.” He 
took a step forward eagerly—and then paused again 
aghast at the audacity of that ‘‘ dear.”” Something in 
the cool, fresh young girl standing so easily in front 
of him, smiling with faint derision, seemed to knock 
on the head all that carefully thought out plan which 
had matured in his mind during the silent watches 
of the previous night. It had all seemed so easy 
then. Johnson major’s philosophy on life in general 
and girls in particular was one thing in the abstract, 
and quite another when viewed in the concrete, with 
a real, live specimen to practise on. And yet Johnson 
major was a man of much experience—and a prefect 
of some standing at school. 

“My dear fellows,”’ he had said on one occasion 
when holding the floor in his study, “‘ I don’t want 
to brag, and we do not speak about these things.”’ 
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The accent on the we had been wonderful. It 
implied membership of that great body of youthful 
dare-devils to whom the wiles of women present no 
terrors. “‘ But women, my dear fellows, why—good 
lord, there’s nothing in it when one knows the way 
to manage them. They adore being kissed— 
provided it’s done the right way. And if you don’t 
know the right way instinctively, it comes with 
practice, old boy, it comes with practice.”” Billy had 
listened in awe, though preserving sufficient presence 
of mind to agree with the speaker in words of suitable 
nonchalance. 

Of course, Johnson major must have been right ; 
but, devil take it, there seemed remarkably little 
instinct available at the present moment ; and up to 
date in Billy’s career, practice in the proper proce- 
dure had been conspicuous by its absence. 

‘] think you’re rather dull to-day.” The girl was 
speaking again, and there was more than a hint of 
laughter in her voice. ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
you? Has the cigarette made you feel sick ?”’ 

“Certainly not. I—er—oh, Molly, I——” 

The desperate words trembled on his lips— 
trembled and died away under the laughter in her 
eyes. 

“Yes ?’’ she murmured inquiringly. “‘ What is 
it, Billy?” 

Oh, woman, woman | Just sixteen, but at two you 
have learned the beginnings of the book of Eve. 

‘‘ [—er—I—oh, dash it, let’s go for a walk!” 
With a gasp of relief he swung on his heel ; the fatal 
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plunge had been put off for a little ; he hadn’t made 
a fool of himself—yet, at any rate. ‘‘ Do you mind if 
I smoke ?” 

“Not if you don’t.” The girl was walking 
demurely beside him, down the narrow lane carpeted 
with its first layers of auburn brown. “ Are you sure 
it’s wise ? Two so close together might not be good 
for you.” 

Two close together—not good for him ! Absurd; 
it was nothing to what he was accustomed to, and 
yet—why, his head was throbbing, throbbing as he 
looked at the girl beside him. What was that 
distant noise like the slow beating of a mighty drum 
that seemed to quiver and vibrate in the air till it 
filled his brain with a great rush of sound, and then 
sobbed away into silence? What was the matter 
with his right hand that it burned and twitched so 
ceaselessly ? Surely he hadn’t burnt himself with 
the cigarette! He looked down to see, but somehow 
things were indistinct. It almost seemed as if he 
hadn’t got a hand; the woods were hazy—Molly 
seemed faraway. In her place was a man, a man with 
a stubby growth on his chin, a man who bent over 
him and muttered something. 

“ Gawd, Ginger, the poor devil ain’t dead neither. 
Lift him up carefully. There’s his right arm over 
there, and his back Oh, my gawd! Poor 
devil |” | 

Thus had the battalion stretcher-bearers found 
him the day before.... 

The man became irritable. 
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““Go away at once! Can’t you see I’m with a 
lady. Molly, dear, where are you? What is this 
dirty-looking fellow doing here at all ?”’ 

But Molly for the moment seemed aloof. He saw 
her there, standing in the path in front of him—so 
close and yet somehow so curiously far away. 

‘““Molly, do you hear that noise—that strange 
beating in the air? I think I’m going to be ill. 
Perhaps two close together are too much.”’ 

But no—apparently not. Suddenly everything 
was clear again, and there was Molly with the autumn 
wind blowing the soft tendrils of hair back from the 
nape of her neck ; Molly, with the skirt that betokens 
the half-way period between flapperhood and coming 
out ; Molly, with her lithe young figure half turned 
from him as she watched the sun sinking over the 
distant hills. 

‘‘ They adore being kissed.’’ ‘The words of the 
wonderful Johnson major were ringing in his brain 
as he watched her, and suddenly something surged 
up within him. What matter rules and theories ? 
What matter practice ? There is only one way to kiss 
a girl, and rules and theories avail not one jot. With 
a quick step he had her in his arms, and, with his 
pulses hammering with the wonder of it, he watched 
her face come round to his. He kissed her cheek, 
her eyes, her mouth—shyly at first, and then with 
gathering confidence as a boy should kiss a girl. 

The sweetness of it, the newness of it, the eternal 
joy of a woman in a man’s arms for the first time ! 
Surely it had never been quite like that with anyone 
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else before. Of course, other people kissed, but— 
this was different. Suddenly the girl disengaged her 
arms and wound them gently round his neck. She 
pulled his head towards her, and kissed him again 
and again, while he felt her heart beating against his 
coat. 

‘ Billy, my dear !”’ 

Almost he missed the whispered words coming 
faintly from somewhere in the neighbourhood of his 
tie. 

‘“Molly—Molly, darling—I love you !” 

The boy’s voice was shaky, his grip almost crushed 
her. 

“Do you, Billy? I’m so glad! I want you to 
love me, because—because——’”’ 

She looked at him shyly. 

‘* Say it, sweetheart, say it.’’ He held her at arm’s- 
length—no longer bashful, no longer wondering 
whether he dared ; but insistent, imperious, a young 
god forthe moment. ‘ Because what ?”’ 

‘* Because I love you too, you darling |” 

Once again she was in his arms, once again did 
time cease, while the lengthening shadows stole softly 
towards them ; and a squirrel, emboldened by their 
stillness, watched for a while with indulgent eyes. 

At last the girl turned gently away, and the boy’s 
arms fell to his side. 

‘““Molly, you’ve got a pin in your waist-band. 
Look, you’ve pricked my wrist.”’ 

‘* Billy, my dear, let me do it up. Why didn’t you 
tell me, you poor old boy ?” 
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‘‘T didn’t notice it, I didn’t even feel it, you 
darling.” 

The boy laughed gladly as she bound his handker- 
chief round the wounded arm; and, bending forward, 
kissed her neck, just where the hair left it, just 
where—but what had happened ? Where was she ? 
She had gone, the trees had gone, the sun had set, 
and it was dark, terribly dark. 

Once again that mighty drum beat close by, and 
voices came dimly through a haze to the man’s brain. 
Someone was touching him, a finger was probing 
gently over his head, a sentence came to him as if 
from a vast distance. 

“Good God! Poor devil! If we have to go we 
must leave him. Any movement would kill him at 
once.” 

““] won’t have you touching the bandage that 
Molly put on !”’ said the man angrily. “* My wrist 
will be quite all right; it’s absurd to make a fuss 
about a pin-prick.”’ 

And perhaps because there are sounds to which 
no man can listen unmoved, the quiet-faced doctor 
drew out his hypodermic syringe. The girl with the 
grey dress, her steps lagging a little with utter 
physical weariness, paused at the foot of the bed, and 
waited with an encouraging smile. 

“Molly,” he cried eagerly, “come and talk to 
me! I’ve been dreaming about you.” 

But she merely continued to smile at him, though 
in her eyes there was the sadness of a divine pity. 
Then once again something pricked his arm. A 
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great silence seemed to come down on him, like a 
pall, a silence that was tangible, in which strange 
faces passed before him in a jumbled procession. 
They seemed to swing past like fishes drifting across 
the glass window of an aquarium—ghostly, mys- 
terious, and yet very real. A man in a dirty grey 
uniform, with a bloodstained bandage round his 
forehead, who leered at him ; Chilcote, his company 
commander, who seemed to be shouting and cheering 
and waving his arm ; a sergeant of his platoon, with 
a grim smile on his face, who held a rifle with a fixed 
bayonet that dripped. 

** All right, Chilcote,”’ he shouted, “‘ we’ll have the 
swine out in a minute |” 

But Chilcote had gone, and through the silence 
came a muffled roar. 

“The drum again!” he muttered irritably. 
“What the devil is the good of trying to surprise the 
Fluns if we have the band with us | You don’t want 
a band when you're attacking a village! A band 1s 
for marching to, and dancing, not for fighting.”” Of 
course, if it was going to continue playing, they might 
just as well have a dance, and be done with it. He 
laughed a little. ‘‘ You’ve had too much champagne 
for supper, my boy,’’ he soliloquised. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean by ‘ might as well have a dance’? Can't 
you see that awe-inspiring gentleman in the red coat 
is on the point of striking up now?” He looked 
across the room, a room that seemed a trifle hazy, 
and thought hard. Surely he hadn’t had too much 
to drink, and yet the people were so vague and 
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unreal? And why the deuce did a ballroom band 
have a big drum?’ He gave it up after a moment, 
and silently watched the scene. 

He remembered now quite clearly, and with an 
amused laugh at his momentary forgetfulness, he 
looked at his programme. The third supper extra 
was just beginning, and two dances after that he had 
four in succession with Molly—the fateful hour when 
he had determined to try his luck. 

At present she was having supper with a nasty- 
looking man, with long hair and an eyeglass, who 
was reputed to be a rising politician, in the running 
for an under-secretaryship, and was also reputed to 
be in love with Molly. He looked savagely round 
the room, and, having failed to discover them, he 
strolled to the bar to get a drink. 

‘* Hallo, Billy ; not dancing ? She loves me; she 
loves me not! Cheer up, dearie !” 

An inane-looking ass raised his whisky-and-soda 
to his lips with a fatuous cackle. 

“| wonder they don’t have a home for people like 
you, Jackson,’”’ remarked Billy curtly. “‘ Whisky- 
and-soda, please.”’ 

He gave his order to the waiter and lit a cigarette. 
He hardly knew what the irrepressible Jackson was 
saying, but allowed him to babble on in peace while 
his thoughts centred on Molly. How absolutely 
sweet she was looking in that shimmering, gauzy 
stuff that just went with her hair, and showed off 
her figure to perfection! If only she said “ yes,” 
he'd arrange the party going back in the cars so that 
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he got her alone in the two-seater. If only—good 
lord, would the dance never come ? 

He looked up, and saw her passing into the ball- 
room with her supper partner; and, as he did so, 
she looked half round and caught his eye. Just a 
second, no more; but on her lips had trembled the 
faintest suspicion of a smile—a smile that caused his 
heart to beat madly with hope, a smile that said 
things. He sat back in his chair and the hand that 
held his glass trembled a little. 

‘““T don’t believe you’ve been listening to me, 
Billy.” The egregious Jackson emitted a plaintive 
wail. “I don’t believe you’ve heard a word I 
said |”’ 

“* Perfectly correct in both statements, dear boy !”’ 
Billy rose abruptly to his feet and smacked him on 
the back. “One must give up something in Lent, 
you know.” 

“ But it isn’t Lent.”’ Jackson looked aggrieved. 
‘* And you’ve made me spill my drink.”’ 

But he spoke to the empty air and a melancholy 
waiter, for Billy was back in the ball-room, 
waiting. ... 

“* You smiled at me, lady, a while ago,” he said 
softly in her ear, as they swung gently through the 
crowded room. “I thought it was a smile that said 
things. Was thy servant very presumptuous in thus 
reading his queen’s glance? Confound you, sir ; 
that’s my back |”’ 

He glared furiously at a bull-necked thruster in a 
pink coat. 

Ns 
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‘Hush, Billy !’’ laughed the girl, as they lost 
him in the crowd. “ That’s our master |” 

‘* | don’t care a hang who he is, but he’s rammed 
one of my brace-buttons into my spine! He’s the 
sort of man who knocks you down and tramples on 
your face, after supper !” 

For a few moments they continued in silence, 
perhaps the two best dancers in the room, and 
gradually she seemed to come closer to him, to give 
herself entirely up to him, until, as in a dream, they 
moved like one being and the music softly died 
away. For a moment the man stood still, pressing 
the girl close to him, and then, with a slight sigh 
that was almost one of pain, he let her go. 

‘““Are you glad I taught you to dance?”’ she 
asked laughingly; while the room shouted for an 
encore. 

‘* Glad,”’ he whispered, “glad! Ah, my dear, my 
dear, to dance with you is the nearest approach to 
heaven that we poor mortals may have! For all 
that ’’—he steered her swiftly through the expectant 
couples towards a door covered with a curtain— I 
want an answer to a question | asked you just before 
my spine was broken !’’ He held up the curtain 
for her to pass through, and piloted her to an easy 
chair hidden behind some screens in a discreetly 
lighted room. “Did your smile say things, my 
dear? Did you tell me something as you went into 
the ballroom with that long-haired lawyer ?”’ 

‘My dear boy, I wasn’t smiling at you! I was 
smiling at that nice Mr. Jackson man.” 
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““Molly, you’re a liar! You know you hate that 
ass; as you told me yourself yesterday |” 

“* All the more reason to smile at him. Billy, give 
me a cigarette.”’ She leaned towards him slightly 
as he offered her his case, and their eyes met. Her 
breath came a little quicker as she read the message 
blazing out of his, and then she looked away 
again. “And a match, please,’’ she continued 
quietly. 

‘““Confound the match and the cigarette, too!” 
His voice was shaking. ‘‘ Molly, Molly, I know I’m 
mad! I know it’s just the height of idiocy from a 
so-called worldly point of view, but I can’t help it. 
I’ve tried and struggled; I’ve been away for two 
years and haven’t seen you. But, oh, my dear, the 
kisses you gave me when you were a flapper, before 
you came out, before your mother got this bee in her 
bonnet about some big marriage for you—those 
kisses are still burning my lips ! I can feel them now, 
princess, and the remembrance of ’em drives me 
mad ! I know I’m asking you to chuck your mother’s 
ambitions ; I know I’ve got nothing to offer you, 
except the old name, which don’t count for much 
these days. But, oh, my beloved, I just worship the 
very ground you walk on! Is there just a chance 
for me? I’d simply slave for you, if you’d let 
me |” 

Through the closed door came stealing the soft 
music of a waltz, while from another corner came the 
sound of a whispered séte-a-téte. Very still was the 
girl as she sat in the big arm-chair with the man 
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pleading passionately at her side. Once she caught 
her breath quickly when he recalled the time gone 
by—the time before her mother’s political ambitions 
had ruthlessly waged war on her, and done their best 
to drive nature out of her outlook on life ; and, when 
he had finished speaking, she gave a little tired 
smile. 

‘* Billy boy,”’ she whispered, ‘‘ 1s that how you've 
felt about it all this while ?”’ 

He made no answer, but, stretching out his hands, 
he took hold of her two wrists. 

“You've really remembered those kisses when 
we were kids ? ” she went on softly. 

‘“ Remembered them ? Dear heavens, my darling, 
I wouldn’t lose that remembrance for untold wealth ! 
It’s been with me in Alaska; it’s been with me in 
Hong-Kong. I’ve woken up at nights with the feel 
of your lips on mine, and all the glory of you, and the 
sweetness ; and it’s helped me on when everything 
was black, and made things bright when the world 
was rotten !”’ With a bitter sigh he took his hands 
away and sat back in his chair. “‘ And I’ve failed ! 
Jove ! the wild schemes and the plans, the golden 
visions and the El Dorados—all failed. Just a little 
money, just enough to have a burst in England, just 
enough to be able to see you. And then it slipped 
out. My dear, I never meant to before I came to the 
Towers. I knew you were there, but I never meant 
to ask you. Wash it out, my princess ; wash it out ! 
I haven’t said a word. You’ve been teaching me a 
new step ; let’s go back and dance. I’ve been mad 
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this evening, and, unless we go back and dance, I 
can’t guarantee remaining sane !” 

But the girl made no move. With parted lips she 
swayed towards him, while he watched her, with the 
veins standing out on his forehead. “* Billy—I don’t 
care; I’m mad, too!’”’ The scent she used was 
mounting to his brain—the nearness of her was 
driving him mad. 


“Molly, get back to that ball-room; get back 





quick, or——’’ He spoke through his clenched 
teeth. 

‘“Or what, Billy boy?” She smiled de- 
liciously. 


And then he kissed her; a kiss that seemed to 
draw her soul to her lips ; a kiss that lifted him until 
he travelled through endless spaces in a great aching 
void where time and distance ceased, and nothing 
happened save a wonderful ecstasy, and ever and 
anon the mighty booming of a giant drum. 

He seemed to be treading on air, and though the 
ball-room had vanished, and the discreet apartment 
with shaded lights had faded away, yet he was very 
conscious of the nearness of his girl. But just now; 
he could not see her—she eluded him, leaving an 
ever-present feeling that she would be waiting for 
him round the next of those intangible masses he 
seemed to be drifting through. 

“You don’t mind waiting, my princess?” he 
murmured ceaselessly. ‘‘ After this war it will all 
come right. Just now I’ve got to go—I must go out 
there; but afterwards, it will all come right—and 
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we'll live in a house in the country and grow cabbages 
and pigs. You'll wait, you say! Ah ! my dear, my 
dear; it’s sweet of you; but perhaps you ought to 
have married the lawyer man. You might have been 
Mrs. Prime Minister one of these days.” 

For a while the tired brain refused to act ; the man 
felt himself falling into unplumbed depths—depths 
which echoed with monstrous reverberations. 

“Molly, where are you, dear? It’s cold, and my 
head is throbbing to beat the band. If only that 
cursed drum would stop! Do you hear it echoing 
through the air? And the noise hurts—hurts like 
hell, Molly. Ah ! Heaven, but it’s cold ; and I can’t 
see you, beloved ; I don’t know where you are.” 

Once again he became conscious of figures moving 
around him. They seemed to be carrying motionless 
men past his feet—men on stretchers covered with 
blankets. With staring eyes he watched the proceed- 
ing, trying to understand what was happening. In 
front of him was a window in which the glass had 
been smashed, leaving great jagged pieces sticking 
out from the sides of the frame. He wondered 
vaguely why it had been left in such a dangerous 
condition ; when he and Molly had their house such 
a thing would never be allowed to happen—if it did 
it would be mended at once. He asked one of the 
passing figures what had caused the damage, and 
when he got no answer he angrily repeated the 
question. 

He fretted irritably because no one seemed to take 
any notice of him, and suddenly his head began 
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throbbing worse than ever. But the hazy indistinct- 
ness was gone; the man was acutely conscious of 
everything around him. Memory had come back, 
and he knew where he was and why he was there. 
He remembered the fierce artillery bombardment ; 
he recalled getting over the parapet, out on to the 
brown shell-pocked earth, sodden and heavy with 
the drenching rain ; he recalled the steady shamble 
over the ground with boots so coated with wet mud 
that they seemed to drag him back. Then clear in 
his mind came the picture of Chilcote cheering, 
shouting, lifting them on to the ruins of what once 
had been a village; he saw Chilcote falter, stop, 
and, with a curious spinning movement, crash 
forward on to his face; he saw the Germans—he 
saw fierce-faced men like animals at bay, snarling, 
fighting ; he heard once again that trembling cry 
of “* Kamarad ”’; and then—a blank. The amazing 
thing was that it was all jumbled up with Molly. He 
seemed to have been with her lately—and yet she 
couldn’t have been out there with him. He puzzled 
a bit, and then gave it up: it hurt his head so 
terribly to think. He just lay still, gazing fixedly at 
the jagged, torn pane of glass. ... 


‘“ They are all out, doctor, except this one.”’ 

A woman was speaking close beside him, and 
his eyes slowly travelled in the direction of the 
voice. It was another woman—a woman he 
hadn’t seen before—swaying slightly as if she would 
drop. 
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“Good heavens | it’s Billy Saunders |” 

A man in khaki was bending over him—a man 
whom he recognised as a civilian doctor he’d known 
at home—a man, moreover, who knew Molly. 

‘* Do you know me, old chap ?”’ 

“‘ Of course,” answered the man. “ What’s all 
the trouble ?”’ 

The doctor bit his lip, and the man noticed his 
hand clench hard. Then there started a low-voiced 
conversation to which he listened attentively—his 
hearing seemed abnormally acute. 

‘* Has he spoken since he’s been in, sister ?”’ 

‘* No—only those dreadful moans. The whole of 
his face—absolutely hopeless—spinal cord.” 

The man lying motionless caught the disjointed 
words. What did they mean? They were mad— 
insane. Dying? He—Billy Saunders! What 
about Molly—his Molly ? What about... Gentle 
fingers once again touched his head, and, looking up, 
he saw the doctor’s eyes fixed on his. 

“They’re shelling the hospital, dear old man; 
we've got to get Great Scott, look out |” 

Like the moan of a giant insect, the shrill whine 
came through the air, rising to an overwhelming 
scream. There was a deafening crash—a great hole 
was torn in the wall just by the window with the 
jagged pane, and the room filled with stifling black 
fumes. A sudden agonising stab, and the man, 
looking up, saw Molly in front of him. She was 
standing in the acrid smoke—beckoning. 

“I’m coming, dear, I’m coming!” he cried; 
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‘it’s good of you to have waited, girl of mine—so 
good.”’ 


““ Are you hurt, sister ?”’ ‘The doctor, who had 
been crouching by the bed, stood up. 

“Not touched, thank you.”” She was white and 
shaking. ‘ Did you hear the bits whizzing through 
the room ?” 

“ [ did,”’ remarked the doctor grimly, holding out 
an arm from which the blood already dripped. 
‘“‘ And I felt one of them too. But there’s no time 
to lose—I don’t know what to do about him, poor 
old chap.”’ 

He turned once again to the bed, and even as he 
turned he knew the decision had been made for him : 
and he thanked the Maker. Bully Saunders had also 
felt a bit—a jagged bit—through the heart. 


Il: THE SONG OF THE BAYONET 


WO men were seated at a table in a restaurant. 
Dinner was over, and from all around them 

came the murmur of complacent and well-fed Lon- 
don. A string band of just sufficient strength gave 
forth a ragtime effort ; a supreme being hovered near 
to ensure that the 65 brandy was all it should be. Of 
the men themselves little need be said: my story is 
not of them. Only their conversation, half serious, 
half joking, brought back the picture of Jimmy 
O’Shea—Irishman, cowpuncher, general scallywag, 
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and his doctrines of war and the way of his death. 
As I sat at the next table lazily watching pictures 
in the haze of tobacco smoke, their words conjured 
up the vision of that incomparable fighter who paid 
the great price a year ago, and now lies somewhere 
near Le Rutoire in the plains beyond Loos. For 
their talk was of a strange thing: the bayonet and 
the psychology of killing. .. . 

‘* Have you ever killed a man, Joe ? that is, killed 
him with a bayonet?” It was the man in mufti 
who was speaking; and his companion—a Major 
in khaki—laughed shortly. 

““T can’t say that I have. I’ve shot one or two 
Huns, but I’ve never put a bayonet into one.” 

The other grunted. ‘‘ They were teaching me to 
use a bayonet this morning. It’s rather fun. An 
intensely pugilistic little man stamped his foot at 
me, and brandished a ball on the end of a stick in 
front of my face. One’s aim and object, as far as I 
could tell from the book of the words, was to stab the 
ball with the point of one’s bayonet, and at the same 
time grunt in a manner calculated to cause alarm 
and despondency to every one within earshot. At 
times you hit the ball with the butt of the rifle ; at 
others you kick it, endeavouring if possible not to 
stub your toe. Everything depends on what part 
of the German’s anatomy it is supposed to represent 
at the moment.”” He paused and relit his cigar; 
then he smiled slightly. ‘“‘ I rather enjoyed it. The 
pugilistic waprior was quite pleased with me. He 
barked ‘ stomach ’ at me out of my turn, and there 
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was the damn ball about a yard away. I stabbed it, 
kicked it, hit it with my butt, and fell down, all in 
the course of two seconds. But you know, Joe ”— 
again he paused slightly—“ it’s one thing to joke and 
talk about it here. I can’t help thinking it’s going 
to be a very different matter when one gets to the 
real goods. Fancy putting a foot of cold steel into 
a man’s body.” 

A woman paused by their table on the way out. 
“* So you’ve actually joined up, you poor dear. Your 
wife told me you quite liked it.” 

“Yes, dear lady.” He stood up and bowed. 
“After refusing me a commission for two years 
they’ve pushed me into what I believe they call the 
Feet. It’srather jolly. I haven’t felt so well for years.” 

‘““ And what do you do ?”’ She adjusted her wrap 
to pass on. 

“Oh ! learn to stab people, and kick them in the 
tummy; and all sorts of little parlour tricks like that.”’ 

“You dreadful man! I don’t believe you're a bit 
bloodthirsty really.” She shook a reproving finger 
at him and laughed. “ But I shan’t mind a bit if 
you kill a lot of those nasty Germans.” 

She drifted away, and the man in mufti sat down 
again. ““ The last time I saw her she had a concert 
for the wounded at her house. A slightly bow- 
legged woman of great bulk was singing about her 
soldier lover, who saved her icckle bruvver. My 
hostess cried—she’s that type. Only a little of 
course; but one tear somehow arrived.” 


The soldier laughed. ‘“‘ There are a few like that ; 
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thank heaven! not many. They’ve learned, Dick ; 
they’re learning every day.”’ 

‘Up to a point. I am learning to stab people ; 
a thing which, when you actually come down to it, 
is beyond her comprehension. She vaguely knows 
that that is a soldier’s job—or one of them; but it 
means nothing to her. And I don’t know that it 
means very much more to me.” 

“You'll find it will, my dear fellow, when the 
moment comes, and you've got your rag out and are 
seeing red. Let’s go.” 

The two men got up; waiters hastened forward ; 
and in a few moments their table was empty. For 
a brief space the curtain of imagination had been 
lifted ; the drama of grim stark death had flashed 
into a setting of luxury and life. ... 

And with the rise of the curtain Jimmy O’Shea 
had stepped on to the boards ; for no man who knew 
him could ever hear the word bayonet without re- 
calling him, if only for a second. 

He was a mixture was Jimmy—one of those 
strange jumbles of character in which no country is 
more rich than Ireland. He would not take a com- 
mission, though times and again he was offered one 
by his Colonel. 

“T can teach the boys more as a sergeant, sir,”’ 
he would answer; “ teach them better how to score 
the points that win.” 

“ ‘You bloodthirsty ruffian,” laughed the Colonel. 
‘Your old doctrine, I suppose, of close-quarter 
work.” 
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“You have it, sir,’’ answered O’Shea quietly. 
““ Every dead German is one point up to us ; every 
dead Englishman is a point down. I am teaching 
the boys how to kill, and not be killed themselves.” 

‘“ But what the devil do you suppose they have 
been taught?’’ The C.O. would lean back and 
light a cigarette. “ ‘To sit and pick buttercups, and 
ask the Huns to shoot ’em ?”’ 

“ Shooting, is it?’ Jimmy’s tone expressed 1m- 
measurable scorn. “‘ The shooting will look after 
itself. It’s the bayonet I talk to them about, and 
where to put it, and how to use it. As you know 
yourself, sir, a man will shoot to kill, where he’ll 
hesitate to use his bayonet—if he’s new.” 

‘That’s so. It’s instinctive at times.” 

‘ Bedad, sir, they have no instinct when I’ve 
finished with them—save one. Kill clean and kill 
fast; and God help you if you slip... .” 

It is possible that when a person has given no 
thought to war, and the objects of war, this distinc- 
tion may seem strange. Death is a big matter to 
the average being, and one of: some finality; and 
the manner of one’s going may strike him as of little 
account. In which assumption he is perfectly right 
—if he is the member of the party who is going to 
be killed. But that is not the idea which a man 
going into a scrap should hold fora moment. A 
man goes into a scrap to kill—not to be killed. To 
die for one’s country may be glorious ; to kill for 
one’s country 1s very much more so, and a deuced 
sight less uncomfortable. Wherefore, as Jimmy 
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O’Shea would have said, if you’d asked him, “‘ It’s 
outing the other swine you're after, me bucko; not 
being outed yourself. Once you’ve got your mani- 
cured lunch hooks (as a phrase for hands I liked that 
sentence) on the blighter’s throat, it’s up to you to 
kill him before he kills you. And don’t forget it’s no 
dress rehearsal show. You won't fail twice.” 

Now I do not wish to appear over-bloodthirsty, or 
to pretend for one moment that war 1s a gigantic and 
continuous shambles. It is not. But the essence of 
war is man power, and the points are scored by 
putting men out of action, without being put out of 
action yourself. The idea may not be nice—but war 
is not nice: one may not approve of the sea being 
salt, but disapproval does not alter hard truth. And 
having once granted that fact—and surely none can 
deny it—it is the different methods of scoring points 
which must be discussed. Some are impersonal— 
some are not: some are done in cold blood—some 
in hot. The whole thing is just a question of human 
nature ; and in war, above every other known thing 
in this world, it is human nature that tells: it is 
human nature that is the great deciding factor. A 
man throws a bomb into a saphead full of Huns. He 
lies there covered by the darkness, crouching, wait- 
ing- One, two, three—and the sharp roar of the 
explosion shatters the peace of the night. Guttural 
cursings and a dreadful agonised moaning follow in 
the silence that seems the more intense through the 
contrast. And withasmile of great content wreathing 
his face, the bomber creeps stealthily away to avoid 
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intrusive flares. The matter was impersonal, the 
groaning Hun was a Hun, not an individuality. ... 

A couple of men, mud-caked and weary, with a 
Lewis gun between them, are peering over the top 
in an early light of dawn. Beside them there are 
others: tense, with every nerve alert, looking 
fixedly into the grey shadows, wondering, a little 
jumpy. 

‘Wot is it, Bill?’ A man at the bottom of the 
trench is fixing a rifle grenade in his rifle. “ Shall I 
put this one over?” 

“Gawd knows.’ Bill is craning his head from 
side to side, standing on the fire-step. “ Lumme |! 
there they are. Let ’em ’ave it, Joe. It’s a ruddy 
working party.” Drawing a steady hand he fires, 
only to eject his spent cartridge at once and fire 
again. With a sudden phlop the rifle grenade goes 
drunkenly up into the mist; with a grunt of joy the 
Lewis gun and its warrior discharge a magazine at 
the dim-seen figures. And later, with intense 
eagerness, the ground in front will be searched with 
periscopes for the discovering and counting of the 
bag. The matter is impersonal ; the dead are Huns, 
not individuals... . 

But with a bayonet the matter is different. No 
longer is the man you fight an unknown imperson- 
ality. He stands before you, an individual whose 
face you can see, whose eyes you can read. He has 
taken unto himself the guise of a man; he has 
dropped the disguise of an automaton. In those 
eyes you may read the redness of fury or the greyness 
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of terror; in either case it is you or him. And a 
soldier’s job is to kill... . 

In nine cases out of ten he has forfeited the right 
to surrender, for as Jimmy used to say, ‘“‘ There’s 
only one method of surrendering, and that’s by long- 
distance running. When the blackguards come out 
of their trenches fifty yards away and walk towards 
you bleating, ‘Yes, sare; coming at once, sare; thick 
or clear, sare’; you may take ’em prisoners, boys.”’ 


Thus the doctrine in brief of Jimmy O’Shea, 
sergeant and cowpuncher, scallywag and sahib, devil 
and tender-hearted gentleman. I lifted my glass in 
a silent toast. The music was sobbing gently; the 
voices of women came stealing into my reverie; the 
smell of the brandy in my glass brought back a 
memory of other women, other brandy. .. . 

The square in the old French town was alive with 
market carts, which lumbered noisily over the 
cobble stones, while around the pavements, stalls 
and barrows did a roaring trade. It was market- 
day, and the hot summer sun shone down on the 
busy crowds. Soldiers and civilians, women and 
small children bargained and laughed and squabbled 
over the prices of “ oofs”’ and other delicacies for 
the inner man. Except for the khaki and the ever 
present ambulance which threaded its way through 
the creaking country carts, it might have been peace 
time again in Northern France. Yet eight or nine 
miles away were the trenches. 

Facing the square was an open-air café, where a 
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procession of large light beers was pursuing its way 
down various dry throats, belonging to officers both 
French and British: beer that was iced and 
beautiful to behold. Away down a little farther on 
sat Jimmy O’Shea; not admitted into the sacred 
portals marked ‘‘ Officers only,” but none the less 
happy for that. In front of him was a small glass of 
cognac. ... 

It was just as a stout and somewhat heated French- 
man in civilian clothes got up from the little table 
next to mine that it happened. There was no sound 
of warning—it just occurred. ‘The house by the 
clock was there one moment; the next moment it 
was not. A roar filled the air, drowning the clatter- 
ing carts; bricks, tables, beds went hurtling up into 
space ; walls collapsed and crashed on to the cobbles. 
A great cloud of stifling dust rose swiftly and blotted 
out the scene. Then silence—the silence of stupe- 
faction settled for a while on the watching hundreds, 
while bricks and stones rained down on them from 
the sky. 

It was the little Frenchman who spoke first. “* Mon 
Dieu! une bombe. Et moi je suis le Maire.” He 
walked unsteadily towards the cloud of dust, and 
with his going pandemonium broke loose. Mechani- 
cally the beer went down our throats, while in all 
directions carts bumped and jolted, wheels got 
locked, barrows overturned. Still the same blue 
sky ; still the same serene sun; but in the place of 
a quiet grey house—wreckage, dust, death. And 
around us the first frenzy of panic. 
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‘“Do you put that down to an aeroplane?” I 
looked up to see Jimmy O’Shea beside me. “ All 
right, mother.”’ He was patting an excited woman 
on her back. “I'll help you.”’ He started to pick 
up the contents of her barrow, which reposed princi- 
pally in the gutter, having been knocked off by a 
bolting horse. “No need to get your wind up. 
You're cutting no ice in this show; you're only on 
as a super.” 

The woman somewhat naturally did not under- 
stand a word; but O’Shea had a way with women 
and children, wherein lay the charm of his strange 
mixture of character. 

‘“ Now these eggs, mother dear, these eggs. Be- 
dad ! they’ve gone to their last long rest. We can’t 
even scramble them. Oofs, dear heart, oofs ; napoo 
—finis.” 

“C'est tout napoo.” She even laughed as she 
looked at the concentrated essence of yellow and 
white flowing slowly down the gutter. “ Mon Dieu ! 
voila une autre.’ Another thunderous roar ; another 
belching, choking cloud of dust and death, and a 
house on the other side of the square collapsed. 

“* It’s no aeroplane, sir,” said Jimmy, with his eyes 
on the sky. “It’s a long-range gun, or I’m a Dutch- 
man.” He looked down to find a little girl clasping 
his knee and whimpering. “ And phwat is it, me 
angel’? Hecaught her up in his arms and laughed. 
“‘ Shure | and I’ve forgotten me little glass of stuff. 
Come along with me and find it.” 

He strode away, only to return with herin a second 
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or two, laughing all over her face. Yes—he had a 
way with him, had Jimmy O'Shea. 

But it was in the final tableau of that morning’s 
work that I remember him best. It was a long-range 
gun as he said; and they put in fifteen twelve-inch 
shells in an hour, round about the square. Two got 
the hospital, and one hit a barber’s shop where an 
officer was being shaved. I remember we saw him 
with half his face lathered, and later on we found 
his hand still gripping the arm of the chair. As for 
the barber—God knows—— 

We sorted out the remnants of some children from 
the débris of one house; and I left O’Shea after a 
while with a little kid of eight or nine in his arms. 
She was booked for God’s nursery, and the passing 
was not going to be easy, for she was hit—nastily. 
And it was while Jimmy was nursing the poor torn 
atom with the tenderness of a woman that another 
sergeant of his battalion came on the scene to see if 
he could help. 

‘““God! Jimmy,” I heard him say, “ this makes 
one sick.” 

“Sick |”” O’Shea’s voice was quiet. “Sick ! 
I’ve stuck many of them, thank the powers, but 
never again—never again, my bucko—will it be 
anywhere save in the stomach. Anything else is 
too quick.” 

I looked at his face; and I understood. .. . 


Yes—I understood because J had seen: other- 
wise, I should not. He would have been talking 
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another language—one to which I was a stranger : 
even as were those around me, in that London 
restaurant, strangers—even as the men, when they 
first come to France, are strangers. That is the 
point which is in danger at times of being overlooked, 
especially by those who remain behind. The men 
are not changed in nature because they don a khaki 
coat, or even because they go into the trenches. They 
have gone to a new school, that is all; and if they 
would do well they must learn all the lessons—the 
many and very divergent lessons—they are taught. 
For in the hotch-potch of war there is a strange mix- 
ture of the material and the spiritual ; and though 
at present [ am concerned with the former, the latter 
is Just as important. It is the material side of which 
the men such as Jimmy O’Shea are the teachers. 
Unless the pupils learn from the O’Sheas, they will 
have to do so from the Hun. And the process may 
not be pleasant... . 

There are many branches of the main lesson: the 
counters in the game may be shells or bombs or rifle 
bullets or bayonets. But the method of scoring is 
the same in each case—one down or one up. And of 
them all the bayonet is the counter which 1s at once 
the most deadly and the most intolerant of mistakes. 
A good friend, a hard taskmaster is the bayonet, and 
O'Shea was the greatest of all its prophets... . The 
main object of his life was to imbue his men, and any 
one else he could persuade to listen, with its song. 
His practical teaching was sound, very sound ; his 
verbal lashings were wonderful, unique. He’d talk 
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and talk, and one’s joy was to watch his audience. A 
sudden twitch, a snap of the jaw, and a bovine face 
would light up with unholy joy. The squad drawn 
up ready for practice, with the straw-filled sacks in 
front of them, would mutter ominously, and teeth 
would show ina snarl. Absurd, you say ; nota bit ; 
just a magnetic personality, and men of the right 
stuff. Dash it! I’ve seen even the Quartermaster, 
whose ways do not lie near such matters, hopping 
about from one leg to the other when Jimmy’s 
peroration rose to its height. 

““ Have you a child, MacNab, a little wee kid ?”’ 
he would begin. 

“ T have, sargint,’”” MacNab would answer. 

‘Then can you imagine that wee kid with his little 
hands cut off Is it a boy, MacNab ?”’ 

“Tt is, sargint.” 

“Tt is. That’s good. But they preferred doing 
it to boys, MacNab. Listen to me, the lot of you. 
Don’t mind the aeroplane, Number Two in the rear 
rank. They’re like gooseberries out here.”” Number 
Two’s eyes would abruptly come to earth again and 
focus themselves on the man in front. “I want 
you to think,”’ Jimmy would go on quietly, “‘ of the 
dirty, lousy crowd of German waiters you remember 
at home in the days before the war. Do you remem- 
ber their greasy-looking clothes, and their greasy- 
looking faces, and the way you used to treat "em as 
the scum of the world ? Would you have one of 
them, MacNab, cut the hands off your kid; would 
you, me bucko ?” 
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“I would not, sargint.’”” MacNab’s slow brain 
was working; his eyes were beginning to glint. 

“Then come out here.”” Jimmy’s voice rose to a 
shout. “Come out and move. Do you see that 
sack * do you see that white disc? Run at it, you 
blighter ; run, snarl, spit. That’s the German who 
has killed your kid. The white paper is his heart ; 
run, man, run. Stab him, kill him; stuff your 
bayonet in him, and scream with rage.” 

The bewildered MacNab, on the conclusion of 
this tirade, would amble up to the sack, push his gun 
feebly in its direction, completely miss it—and look 
sheepishly into space. 

“Mother of heaven! The first competitor in 
Nuts and May. Did you hear me tell you to hit the 
sack, MacNab? For God’s sake, man, stick your 
bayonet in; hit it with your butt; kick it; tear it 
in pieces with your teeth ; worry it; do anything— 
but don’t stand there looking like a Scotchman on 
Sunday. The damn thing’s laughing at you.” 

And so at last MacNab would begin. Bits of 
sacking would fly in all directions, streams of straw 
and sawdust would exude. He’s kicked it twice, 
and hit it an appalling welt with the butt of his gun. 
The sweat pours from his face; but his eyes are 
gleaming, as he stops at last from sheer exhausticn. 

‘ Splendid, MacNab ; you’re a credit to Glasgow, 
me boy. Are you beginning to feel what it’s like to 
stick your point into something, even though it’s 
only a sack?” 

But MacNab is already more than half ashamed of 
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his little outburst ; he is unable to understand what 
made him see red—and somewhat uncomfortably he 
returns to his place in the squad. Only, if you look 
at Jimmy, you will see the glint of a smile in his 
eyes : the squad is new—the beginning has not been 
bad. He knows what made MacNab see red; by 
the time he has finished with him, the pride of 
Glasgow will never see anything else. . . . 


And yet what do they know of seeing red, these 
diners of London ? It is just as well, I grant, that 
they should know nothing; but sometimes one 
wonders, when they talk so glibly of the trenches, 
when they dismiss with a casual word the many 
months of hideous boredom, the few moments of 
blood-red passion of the overseas life, what would 
they think—how would they look—if they did know. 

Would they look as did O’Neil’s bride, when the 
robber chief’s head arrived at the breakfast table ? 
Lest there be any unfortunates who know not 
Kipling let me quote: 


As a derelict ship drifts away with the tide 

The Captain went out on the Past from his Bride, 

Back, back, through the springs to the chill of the year 
When he hunted the Boh from Maloon to T'saleer. 

As the shape of a corpse dimmers up through deep water, 
In his eye lit the passionless passion of slaughter, 

And men who had fought with O’Neil for the life 

Had gazed on his face with less dread than his wife... . 


Perhaps—who knows ? It is difficult to imagine 
the results of an impossibility—and knowledge in 
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this case is an impossibility. Still at times the grim 
cynicism of the whole thing comes over one with a 
rush, and one—laughs. It is the only solution— 
laughter. Let us blot it out, all this strange perform- 
ance in France: let us eat, drink and be merry. But 
some quotations are better not finished... . 

‘““Come and join us at our table.” A girl was 
speaking, an awfully dear girl, one to whom I had 
been among the many “also rans.” Her husband— 
an officer in the infantry—grinned affably from 
another table. 

‘“In a moment,’”’ I answered her, “ I will come, 
and you won’t like me at all when I do.”’ Then I 
remembered something. ‘Why do you dine with 
that scoundrel ?” 

‘Who ?—My funny old Dick ? A dreadful sight, 
isn’t he, but quite harmless.”’ 

“Is he? You ask him about the Germans at Les 
Boeufs whom he met unexpectedly, and see what he 
says.” 

“The Ballad of Boh da Thone ” came back—the 
humour of it. Dick—the old blackguard—a rifle 
butt, and a German’s head after he’d hit it—one 
side; a boiled shirt, dress clothes, and a general 
air of complacent peacefulness—the other. And 
the girl: it 1s always the girl who points the 
contrast. ... 

I laughed. “ Go away, and talk to your harmless 
husband. I am wrapped in thought, or was, till you 
disturbed me.” 

What did she know—God bless her—of the details, 
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the filthy, necessary details of war. To her it was 
just a parting from one man, who went into an un- 
known land where there was danger—hideous, 
intangible danger. 

But of the reality... . 


It is all contained in the one axiom—Kill, and 
kill at once, so as to have a maximum of time to 
kill more. And with the bayonet, do not let it be 
imagined for a moment that the work is easy. 
Bayonet fighting requires perfect condition, a fair 
share of strength, and a quick eye. Mistakes, when 
a man comes to the real thing, are not likely to occur 
twice, and there are many things which a man 
must learn who aspires to become even as Jimmy 
O’Shea. 

How to go round a traverse when a Boche is on the 
other side, and it’s him or you ;_ how to take on three 
men in succession, when the last one throws his arms 
round your neck, and burbles, “‘ Ve vos friends— 
nein?” Jimmy was great on that point: with the 
bayonet jabbed upwards into the chin, and the 
sapient remark, “ Ve vos, ma tear.” But enough ; 
this is not a treatise on bayonet fighting, and I have 
in mind to tell of O’Shea’s last fight. 

There is just one more scene which comes back 
vividly before I reach the end, and that is the final 
exercise he gave his men in their training. When 
they'd thrust and parried and stabbed ; when they’d 
jumped trenches and thrust their bayonets into sacks 
on the other side; when they’d been confronted 
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with strange balls of straw in unexpected places, 
and kicked them or jabbed them or bit them as the 
case might be—then came the gem, the bonne 
bouche. 

These preliminary practices were only one stroke, 
one thrust; the last was a fight to the death in a 
manner of speaking, and it was generally preceded 
by one of Jimmy’s better stories. The best he 
kept for recital just before going over the top; so 
as to send ’em along frothing at the mouth, as he 
put it. 

“You don’t remember Captain Trent, do you, 
boys?” he’d begin. ‘“‘ Just stand easy a while, and 
I'll tell you about him. After that you’ve got to 
fight a bit. He was a great officer, boys, a grand 
officer—one of the best. Did you ever hear how he 
was killed P Come out here, Malvaney; we'll just 
start the scrapping while I tell you. Do you see 
this straw ball on the top of the stick As long as 
it’s off the ground, it’s a German. Hit it, stick it, 
bite it, kick it, and go on till I put it on the ground 
again. And curse, you blighter, curse. Just think 
it’s the German who stuck his bayonet into Captain 
Trent—one of your oficers—while he was lying on 
the ground wounded in the head.” 

The ball began to dance. “Go on, Malvaney. 
Kill it, man, kill it; grunt, snarl; think of the 
swine and what they’ve done. Jab, jab—up.in his 
throat. I'll get you a live one to practise on one 
day.” At last the ball would come to rest, and 
Malvaney—his teeth bared, snarling—would face 
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Jimmy, who stood there smiling grimly. And in a 
few seconds Malvaney would grin too, and the blood 
lust would die out of his eyes. ... 

““ Good boy—not half bad !”” O’Shea would nod 
approvingly. “The worst of it is the swine will 
never stand up to you—bayonet to bayonet. They 
prefer women and wounded men—like the Captain. 
Come here, MacNab, and get an appetite for your 
dinner. You can just rest a while—I’ll get on a bit 
with that story. It was way back in the Spring, 
down south a bit ; and we went over the top. Have 
you been over the top, MacNab ?”’ 

‘“‘I have that,’’ answered the Scotchman in a 
reminiscent tone. 

“How many did you kill?” 

“* Four-r—ah’m thinking; but ah’m no certain 
aboot one of them.” 

“Four ! And none too dusty. Hit it, MacNab, 
me boy ’—the ball would dance in his face—“ hit 
it, as if ’twas the one of which you are not certain. 
Listen here, boys ’—once again the ball was at rest 
on the ground—“ I was behind Captain Trent when 
we went over—in the third wave; and when I got 
to the Germans I was just in time to see it.” 
Jimmy’s pauses were always dramatic. 

““See wot, sargint?” An interested and com- 
paratively new arrival to the battalion would lean 
forward. 

“‘ Captain Trent lying at the bottom of the trench 
—he’d gone over with the first wave—and a Hun 
pulling a bayonet out of him. Moreover, Captain 
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Trent was wounded in the head.” His voice gath- 
ered in fury. “ Think of it, me bohunks; then 
think of a conscientious objector ; and then come 
and kill this ruddy ball. A dirty filthy scut of a 
German waiter murdering a wounded Englishman. 
Hit it, MacNab; hit it; stab it, kick it; think 
you’re scrambling for whisky in a_ prohibited 
area.” 

“Wot did you do, sargint?”’ The new arrival 
was still interested. 

‘““What would you have done, Marmaduke? 
Come here, my boy ; come here and breathe blood.” 

The new arrival—a little bashful at his sudden 
notoriety—stepped forward. “I'd have killed him, 
sarpint.” 

“Then kill this ball; go on—kill it. Damme. 
boy ; you’re jumping about like an old woman look- 
ing for a flea in a bed. Move boy, move; the ball’s 
the flea, and you're the old trout. Bite it, boy, bite 
it; stamp on it; take out your fork and stick it 
with that.”’ The ball came to rest; the new arrival 
mopped his brow. “Did | ever tell you how to killa 
man with your dinner fork, by sticking it into his neck ? 
I will some day; it’s a good death for a Hun.” 

‘““Did you catch that there swine, sergeant ?”’ 
Another voice from the squad took up the tale. 

“Did I catch him? Did I catch him? If | 
hadn’t caught him, Percival, I wouldn’t be here 
now. I wouldn’t dare look an exempted indispens- 
able in the face—let alone you. And for a fat man 
he ran well.” 
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“Didn't ’e fight?’ Marmaduke had more or 
less recovered his breath. 

‘Fight !”? O’Shea grinned at the recollection. 
“ He looked up; he saw me about five yards away ; 
he gave one squawk like the female ducked-billed 
platypus calling to her young, and he faded round 
the traverse like the family do when the landlord 
comes for the rent. Come here, O’Sullivan—and 
break up the home.” 

Marmaduke retired, to be replaced by a brawny 
Irishman. 

“T caught him, O’Sullivan—hit, man, hit—just 
as he reached his dug-out. Kick it, man; you can’t 
use your butt from there. Jab, jab—you blighter ; 
for God’s sake use your gun as if you loved it. He 
stuck in the door, O’Sullivan, for half a second. 
There’s the ball—that’s his back. Go on. Good, 
good.” With an awful curse the Irishman lunged 
and the ball dropped to the ground. 

“ Dead,” O’Shea grinned. ‘‘ That’s what I did: 
through the back. But the blamed thing stuck ; 
I couldn’t get it out. What do you do then, Marma- 
duke ?”’ 

“Put a round in, sargint, and blow it out.” 

“Good boy, Marmaduke. You'll be a Field- 
Marshal before you’ve done. That’s what I did 
too ; and I blew the swine down the entrance. Now 
then, half with sticks and half with rifles ; go on— 
fight——” 

This, as I said, was one of Jimmy’s better stories. 
Incidentally it had the merit of being true. ... 
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But one could continue indefinitely. Some one 
will write a book one day about Jimmy O’Shea, and 
the manner of his life. If so, order an advance 
copy; it will be the goods. Just at the moment it 
was the manner of his death that had me. I was 
back again in derelict Vermelles, with its spattered 
water tower, and the flat desolate plain in front. 
Loos is out of sight over the hill; only the great 
slag heap lies squat and menacing on one’s left, with 
the remnants of Big Willie and Little Willie near 
to its base in the old blood-soaked Hohenzollern 
redoubt. Cambrin, Guinchy, La Bassée—silent and 
haunted, teeming with ghosts, lie stagnant in the 
morning sun. The cobwebs drift across the Hulluch 
road, and in the distance, by the first bend, a man 
pushing a wheeled stretcher comes slowly walking 
back to the dressing station. It’s still going on: 
nothing much has changed; and yet—the cigar is 
good ; the brandy superb: the brandy Jimmy pre- 
ferred. He only spent one leave in England; as 
a sergeant he couldn’t get more; but I dined with 
him one night, dress clothes and all complete, and 
we drank that brandy. One need hardly say, per- 
haps, that the writing on the register of his birth 
would have been hard put to it to spell O’Shea. 
There have been many like him this war, from 
“ the legions of the lost ones and the cohorts of the 
damned ”’; and they’ve come to us out of the waste 
places, out of the lands that lie beyond the moun- 
tains. Unhonoured, unknown, they’ve finished the 
game; and having finished, they lie at peace. 
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Britain called them; they came—those so-called 
wasters ; look to it, you overmuch righteous ones, 
who have had to be dragged by the hairs of your 
heads—bleating of home ties and consciences. .. . 

I forget which of the stories I heard him telling the 
men that morning before they went over. He read 
one lot a thing he swore he’d got out of a German 
paper— Heaven knows if it was true. I remember 
it ended up: “ Above all things show no mercy to 
the accursed English. They are the starters of this 
war; so spit on them, kick them, use them as the 
swine they are.” 

“There you are, boys,” cried Jimmy cheerily, 
“listen to what the pretties say about you. You'll 
be into ’em in a minute; and don’t forget what 
I’ve told you about the way to use your gun. Kill 
fast and kill clean. Don’t you put up with any back 
lash from a sausage-eating waiter. Remember you’re 
English, me boys; and remember the Regiment— 
the Regiment that’s never yet failed.” 

And so he went on; worth a hundred times his 
weight in gold to men going in for the first time. 

“Your point is at his throat, boy, don’t forget it. 
You ain’t playing the goat with a damn lump of 
straw now; you're going to get a bit of your own 
back with a real live Fritz. And if you make a 
mistake you may not have a chance of making 
another. Go there steady; don’t get blown, or 
you'll find you won’t be able to do what you'd like 
when you bump Master Boche.” 

He passed me with a salute and a wink. 
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‘Coming over ?’’ he asked me. 

‘I am, Jimmy, with some wire and other atroc- 
ities.” 

‘‘ Good,” he said. “ The boys are simply frothing 
blood.”’ 

He went on; and that was the last time I saw 
Jimmy O’Shea alive. 


Ye Gods! My Lord , some day I’ll tell you 
of your son’s end. You kicked him out—perhaps 
rightly ; though mercy was never your strong point. 
But if any of the belted ancestors in that gallery of 
yours did as much for England as Jimmy did, or died 
as gloriously as Jimmy died, well, you should be a 
proud man, prouder even than youare. He sent the 
boys over raving mad with blood, and they struck 
Bavarians—and good Bavarians: men who could 
fight, and men who did fight. They were at it, teeth, 
feet, and steel for ten minutes: primitive, lustful 
fighting ; and then the Bavarians broke; with the 
boys after them, stabbing and cursing. One or two 
were left, though they wouldn’t surrender, more 
power to them. A Bavarian officer, in fact, con- 
cluded the eventful career of Sapper O’Toole, the 
company rum-swallowing champion. True he 
brained that officer with a coil of barbed wire on the 
end of a pick helve, even as the bullet entered his 
heart ; but he was a great loss to us. And it was just 
as we surged over their bodies that we came to the 
tableau. 

Jimmy lay round the traverse. We found him at 
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the bottom when we'd sorted out the litter. There 
were six of them he’d done in in all ; you could trace 
what had happened. They’d been lining the trench, 
and he'd taken them in order. It was in the fifth that 
his bayonet stuck. He couldn’t get it out. It was 
still there. At that moment, evidently, Number Six 
had come at him, and he’d had no time. So they 
closed ; and, my God! they’d fought. 

I think they both must have gone out about the 
same time. Jimmy was shot through the heart by 
the Bavarian’s revolver; the Bavarian’s throat was 
cut with Jimmy’s clasp knife. 

No bad end, my lord ; what say you? I will show 
you the exact spot some day, and your son’s grave 
near by. I'd have his picture in the gallery if I were 
you. ... I’ve got a snapshot I can let you have, taken 
in France. But I treasure it; and unless you hang 
it in the place of honour, amongst the Raeburns—I 
keep it. Mark you, he deserves that place of 
honour. ... 


““ Captain Johnson’s compliments, sir, and are you 
coming over to have a liqueur at his table ?”’ 

The waiter’s voice cut in on my thoughts. The 
band was hitting a ragtime stunt; London had 
dined and was pleased with itself; Dick and his 
lady were beckoning. For the moment it felt like 
coming to from an anesthetic. 

I shook myself and got up. Of course I was 
drinking a liqueur with them: another glass of 
brandy—Jimmy O’Shea’s brandy. 

Os 
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? 


‘“Are you in love ?’’ queried the girl anxiously 
as Isat down. ‘‘ You've been muttering to yourself 
and squinting and Dickie got worried about you.” 

“Not more than usual—though I’m glad to learn 
the symptoms.” Then I looked at her, and the 
wonder of a girl in love hit me almost like a blow. 
In it lay the answer to my thoughts. No longer a 
cynical amusement in their failure to realise the con- 
trast, but rather a mighty thankfulness. For it is 
they, in their blessed ignorance, who keep us sane. 

I raised my glass. “‘ To things as they are, my 
lady,” I murmured. And from the land of shadows 
Jimmy drank with me. 


III: PRIVATE MEYRICK—COMPANY 
IDIOT 


O one who has ever given the matter a 

moment’s thought would deny, I suppose, 

that a regiment without discipline 1s like a ship 

without a rudder. True as that fact has always 

been, it is doubly so now, when men are exposed 

to mental and physical shocks such as have never 
before been thought of. 

The condition of a man’s brain after he has sat 
in a trench and suffered an intensive bombardment 
for two or three hours can only be described by 
one word, and that is—numbed. The actual 
physical concussion, apart altogether from the mental 
terror, caused by the bursting of a succession of 
large shells in a man’s vicinity, temporarily robs 
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him of the use of his thinking faculties. He becomes 
half stunned, dazed; his limbs twitch convulsively 
and involuntarily ; he mutters foolishly—he becomes 
incoherent. Starting with fright he passes through 
that stage, passes beyond it into a condition border- 
ing on coma; and when a man 1s in that condition 
he is not responsible for his actions. His brain 
has ceased to work. 

Now it is, I believe, a principle of psychology 
that the brain or mind of a man can be divided into 
two parts—the objective and the subjective; the 
objective being that part of his thought box which 
is actuated by outside influences, by his senses, 
by his powers of deduction ; the subjective being 
that part which is not directly controllable by what 
he sees and hears, the part which the religious 
might call his soul, the Buddhist “the Spark of 
God,” others instinct. And this portion of a man’s 
nature remains acutely active, even while the other 
part has struck work. In fact, the more numbed 
and comatose the thinking brain, the more clearly 
and insistently does subjective instinct hold sway 
over a man’s body. Which all goes to show that 
discipline, if it is to be of any use to a man at such 
a time, must be a very different type of thing to 
what the ordinary, uninitiated, and so called free 
civilian believes it to be. It must be an ideal, a 
thing where the motive counts, almost a religion. 
It must be an appeal to the soul of man, not merely 
an order to his body. That the order to his body, 
the self control of his daily actions, the general 
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change in his mode of life will infallibly follow on 
the heels of the appeal to his soul—if that appeal 
be successful—is obvious. But the appeal must 
come first; it must be the driving power; it must 
be the cause and not the effect. Otherwise, when 
the brain is gone—numbed by causes outside its 
control, when the reasoning intellect of man is out 
of action—stunned for the time; when only his 
soul remains to pull the quivering, helpless body 
through—then, unless that soul has the ideal of 
discipline in it, it will fail. And failure may mean 
death and disaster ; it w#// mean shame and disgrace, 
when sanity returns... . 

To the man seated at his desk in the company 
office these ideas were not new. He had been one 
of the original Expeditionary Force; but a sniper 
had sniped altogether too successfully out by 
Zillebecke in the early stages of the first battle of 
Ypres, and when that occurs a rest cure becomes 
necessary. At that time he was the senior subaltern 
of one of the finest regiments of “a contemptible 
littl army”; now he was a major commanding 
a company in the tenth battalion of that same 
regiment. And in front of him on the desk, a 
yellow form pinned to a white slip of flimsy paper, 
announced that No. 8469, Private Meyrick, J., 
was for office. The charge was “Late falling in 
on the 8 a.m. parade,” and the evidence against 
him was being given by C.-S.-M. Hayton, also an 
old soldier from that original battalion at Ypres. 
It was Major Seymour himself who had seen the 
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late appearance of the above-mentioned Private 
Meyrick, and who had ordered the yellow form to 
be prepared. And now with it in front of him, 
he stared musingly at the office fire... . 

There are a certain number of individuals who 
from earliest infancy have been imbued with the 
idea that the chief pastime of officers in the army, 
when they are not making love to another man’s 
wife, is the preparation of harsh and tyrannical rules 
for the express purpose of annoying their men, 
and the gloating infliction of drastic punishment 
on those that break them. The absurdity of this 
idea has nothing to do with it, it being a well-known 
fact that the more absurd an idea is, the more 
utterly fanatical do its adherents become. To them 
the thought that a man being late on parade should 
make him any the worse fighter—especially as he 
had, in all probability, some good and sufficient 
excuse—cannot be grasped. To them the idea 
that men may not be a law unto themselves— 
though possibly agreed to reluctantly in the ab- 
stract—cannot possibly be assimilated in the 
concrete. 

“He has committed some trifling offence,” 
they say ; ‘“ now you will give him some ridiculous 
punishment. That is the curse of militarism—a 
chosen few rule by Fear.” And if you tell them 
that any attempt to inculcate discipline by fear 
alone must of necessity fail, and that far from that 
being the method in the Army the reverse holds 
good, they will not believe you. Yet—itisso. .. 
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“‘Shall I bring in the prisoner, sir?” The 
Sergeant-Major was standing by the door. 

“Yes, I’ll see him now.”’ The officer threw his 
cigarette into the fire and put on his hat. 

“Take off your ’at. Come along there, my 
lad—move. You’d go to sleep at your mother’s 
funeral—you would.” Seymour smiled at the 
conversation outside the door; he had soldiered 
many years with that Sergeant-Major. ‘ Now, 
step up briskly. Quick march. "Alt. Left turn.” 
He closed the door and ranged himself alongside 
the prisoner facing the table. 

“No. 8469, Private Meyrick—you are charged 
with being late on the 8 a.m. parade this morning. 
Sergeant-Major, what do you know about it ?”’ 

“* Sir, on the 8 a.m. parade this morning, Private 
Meyrick came running on ’alf a minute after the 
bugle sounded. ‘Is puttees were not put on tidily. 
I'd like to say, sir, that it’s not the first time this 
man has been late falling in. ’E seems to me to be 
always a dreaming, somehow—not properly awake 
like. I warned ’1m for office.”’ 

The officer’s eyes rested on the hatless soldier 
facing him. “Well, Meyrick,” he said quietly, 
“what have you got to say?” 

“Nothing, sir. I’m sorry as ’ow I was late. 
I was reading, and | never noticed the time.” 

“What were you reading?” The question 
seemed superfluous—almost foolish; but some- 
thing in his short, stumpy, uncouth figure interested 
him. 
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““T was a’reading Kipling, sir.” The Sergeant- 
Major snorted as nearly as such an august dis- 
ciplinarian could snort in the presence of his officer. 

“°E ought, sir, to ’ave been’’elping the cook’s 
mate—until ’e was due on parade.” 

“Why do you read Kipling or anyone else when 
you ought to be doing other things ? ” queried the 
officer. His interest in the case surprised himself ; 
the excuse was futile, and two or three days to 
barracks is an excellent corrective. 

“TI dunno, sir. ’E sort of gets ’old of me, like. 
Makes me want to do things—and then I can’t. 
I’ve always been slow and awkward like, and I gets 
a bit flustered at times. But I dotry’ard.” Again 
a doubtful noise from the Sergeant-Major ; to him 
trying ‘ard and reading Kipling when you ought 
to be swabbing up dishes were hardly compatible. 

For a moment or two the officer hesitated, while 
the Sergeant-Major looked frankly puzzled. “‘ What 
the blazes ’as come over ’im,” he was thinking ; 
“surely he ain’t going to be guyed by that there 
wash. Why don’t ’e give ’im two days and be done 
with it—and me with all them returns.” 

“I’m going to talk to you, Meyrick.” Major 
Seymour’s voice cut in on these’ reflections. For 
the fraction of a moment “ Two days C.B.” had 
been on the tip of his tongue, and then he’d changed 
his mind. “I want to try and make you under- 
stand why you were brought up to office to-day. 
In every community—in every body of men—there 
must be a code of rules which govern what they do. 
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Unless those rules are carried out by all those men, 
the whole system falls to the ground. Supposing 
everyone came on to parade half a minute late 
because they’d been reading Kipling ?” 

““T know, sir. Iseeas’ow I waswrong. But—I 
dreams sometimes as ’ow I’m like them he talks 
about, when ’e says as ’ow they lifted em through 
the charge as won the day. And then the dream’s 
over, and I know as ’ow I’m not.”’ 

The Sergeant-Major’s impatience was barely 
concealed; those returns were oppressing him 
horribly. 

‘You can get on with your work, Sergeant- 
Major. I know you’re busy.” Seymour glanced 
at the N.C.O. “I want to say a little more to 
Meyrick.” 

The scandalised look on his face amused him ; 
to leave a prisoner alone with an oficer—impossible, 
unheard of. 

‘““T am in no hurry, sir, thank you.” 

Allright then,” Seymour spoke briefly. “ Now, 
Meyrick, | want you to realise that the principle 
at the bottom of all discipline is the motive that 
makes that discipline. I want you to realise that 
all these rules are made for the good of the regiment, 
and that in everything you do and say you have an 
effect on the regiment. You count in the show, 
and I count in it, and so does the Sergeant-Major. 
We're all out for the same thing, my lad, and that 
is the regiment. We do things not because we're 
afraid of being punished if we don’t, but because 
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we know that they are for the good of the regiment 
—the finest regiment in the world. You've got 
to make good, not because you'll be dropped on if 
you don’t, but because you'll pull the regiment 
down if you fail. And because you count, you, 
personally, must not be late on parade. It does 
matter what you do yourself. I want you to realise 
that, and why. The rules you are ordered to 
comply with are the best rules. Sometimes we 
alter one—because we find a better; but they’re 
the best we can get, and before you can find yourself 
in the position of the men you dream about—the 
men who lift others, the men who lead others— 
you’ve got to lift and lead yourself. Nothing is 
too small to worry about, nothing too insignificant. 
And because I think, that at the back of your head 
somewhere you’ve got the right ideas; because 
I think it’s natural to you to be a bit slow and 
awkward and that your failure isn’t due to laziness 
or slackness, I’m not going to punish you this time 
for breaking the rules. If you do it again, it will 
be a different matter. ‘There comes a time when one 
can’t judge motives; when one can only judge 
results. Case dismissed.” 

Thoughtfully the officer lit a cigarette as the 
door closed, and though for the present there was 
nothing more for him to do in office, he lingered 
on, pursuing his train of thoughts. Fully conscious 
of the aggrieved wrath of his Sergeant-Major at 
having his time wasted, a slight smile spread over 
his face. He was not given to making perorations 
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of this sort, and now that it was over he wondered 
rather why he’d done it. And then he recalled 
the look in the private’s eyes as he had spoken of 
his dreams. 

“* He’ll make good, that man.” Unconsciously 
he spoke aloud. “ He’ll make good.” 

The discipline of habit is what we soldiers had 
before the war, and that takes time. Now it must 
be the discipline of intelligence, of ideal. And 
for that fear is the worst conceivable teacher. We 
have no time to form habits now; the routine of 
the army is of too short duration before the test 
comes. And the test is too crushing... . 

The bed-rock now as then is the same, only the 
methods of getting down to that bed-rock have to 
be more hurried. Of old habitude and constant 
association instilled a religion—the religion of 
obedience, the religion of esprit de corps. But it 
took time. Now we need the same religion, but 
we haven't the same time. 


In the office next door the Sergeant-Major was 
speaking soft words to the Pay Corporal. 

““ Blimey, I dunno what’s come over the bloke. 
You know that there Meyrick . . .” 

“Who, the Slug ?”’ interpolated the other. 

“Yes. Well, ’e come shambling on to parade 
this morning with ‘is puttees flapping round his 
ankles—late as usual; and ’e told me to run ’im 
up to office.” A thumb indicated the Major next 
door. “When I gets ’im there, instead of giving 
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‘im three days C.B. and being done with it, ’e 
starts a lot of jaw about motives and discipline. 
"E ’adn’t got no ruddy excuse ; said ’e was a’reading 
Kipling, or some such rot—when ’e ought to have 
been ’elping the cook’s mate.” 

“What did he give him?” asked the Pay 
Corporal, interested. 

“Nothing. His blessing and dismissed the 
case. As if I had nothing better to do than listen 
to ‘im talking ’ot air to a perisher like that there 
Meyrick. ’Ere, pass over them musketry returns.” 

Which conversation, had Seymour overheard it, 
he would have understood and fully sympathised 
with. For C.-S.-M. Hayton, though a prince of 
sergeant-majors, was no student of psychology. 
To him a spade was a spade only as long as it 
shovelled earth. 


Now, before I go on to the day when the subject 
of all this trouble and talk was called on to make 
good, and how he did it, a few words on the man 
himself might not be amiss. War, the great forcing 
house of character, admits no lies. Sooner or later 
it finds out a man, and he stands in the pitiless glare 
of truth for what he is. And it is not by any means 
the cheery, hail-fellow-well-met type, or the thruster, 
or the sportsman, who always pool the most votes 
when the judging starts. ... 

John Meyrick, before he began to train for the 
great adventure, had been something in a warehouse 
down near Tilbury. And “something” is about 
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the best description of what he was that you could 
give. Moreover there wasn’t a dog’s chance of his 
ever being “‘ anything.” He used to help the young 
man—I should say young gentleman—who checked 
weigh bills at one of the dock entrances. More 
than that I cannot say, and incidentally the subject 
is not of surpassing importance. His chief interests 
in life were contemplating the young gentleman, 
listening open-mouthed to his views on life, and 
dreaming. Especially the latter. Sometimes he 
would go after the day’s work, and sitting down on 
a bollard, his eyes would wander over the lines of 
some dirty tramp, with her dark-skinned crew. 
Visions of wonderful seas and tropic islands, of 
leafy palms with the blue-green surf thundering in 
towards them, of coral reefs and glorious-coloured 
flowers, would run riot in his brain. Not that he 
particularly wanted to go and see these figments of 
his imagination for himself; it was enough for him 
to dream of them—to conjure them up for a space 
in his mind by the help of an actual concrete ship 
—and then to go back to his work of assisting his 
loquacious companion. He did not find the work 
uncongenial; he had no hankerings after other 
modes of life—in fact the thought of any change 
never even entered into his calculations. What 
the future might hold he neither knew nor cared ; 
the expressions of his companion on the rottenness 
of life in general and their firm in particular awoke 
no answering chord in his breast. He had enough 
to live on in his little room at the top of a tenement 
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house—he had enough over for an occasional 
picture show—and he had his dreams. He was 
content. 

Then came the war. For a long while it passed 
him by; it was no concern of his, and it didn’t 
enter his head that it was ever likely to be until 
one night, as he was going in to see “‘ Jumping Jess, 
or the Champion Girl Cowpuncher ”’ at the local 
movies, a recruiting sergeant touched him on thearm. 

He was not a promising specimen for a would-be 
soldier, but that recruiting sergeant was not new 
to the game, and he’d seen worse. 

“Why aren’t you in khaki, young fellow-me-lad,” 
he remarked genially. 

The idea, as I say, was quite new to our friend. 
Even though that very morning his colleague in 
the weigh-bill pastime had chucked it and joined, 
even though he’d heard a foreman discussing who 
they were to put 1n his place as “ that young Meyrick 
was habsolutely ’opeless,”’ it still hadn’t dawned 
on him that he might go too. But the recruiting 
sergeant was a man of some knowledge ; in his daily 
round he encountered many and varied types. 
In two minutes he had fired the boy’s imagination 
with a glowing and partially true description of the 
glories of war and the army, and supplied him with 
another set of dreams to fill his brain. Wasting 
no time, he struck while the iron was hot, and in a 
few minutes John Meyrick, sometime checker of 
weigh-bills, died, and No. 8469, Private John 
Meyrick came into being. .. . 
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But though you change a man’s vocation with 
the stroke of a pen, you do not change his character. 
A dreamer he was in the beginning, and a dreamer 
he remained to the end. And dreaming, as I have 
already pointed out, was not a thing which com- 
mended itself to Company-Sergeant-Major Hayton, 
who in due course became one of the chief arbiters 
of our friend’s destinies. ‘True it was no longer 
coral islands—but such details availed not with 
cook’s mates and other busy movers in the regi- 
mental hive. Where he’d got them from, Heaven 
knows, those tattered volumes of Kipling; but 
their matchless spirit had caught his brain and fired 
his soul with the result—well, the first of them has 
been given. 

There were more results to follow. Not three 
days after he was again upon the mat for the same 
offence, only to say much the same as before. 

“TI do try, sir—I do try; but some’ow ‘ 

And though in the bottom of his heart the officer 
believed him, though in a very strange way he felt 
interested in him, there are limits and there are 
rules. There comes a time, as he had said, when 
one can’t judge by motives, when one can only 
judge by results. 

“You mustn’t only try; you must succeed. 
Three days to barracks.” 





That night in mess the officer sat next to the 
Colonel. “It’s the thrusters, the martinets, the 
men of action who win the V.C.’s and D.C.M.’s, 
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my dear fellow,” said his C.O., as he pushed along 
the wine. ‘“ But it’s the dreamers, the idealists 
who deserve them. They suffer so much more.” 

And as Major Seymour poured himself out a 
glass of port, a face came into his mind—the face 
of a stumpy, uncouth man with deep-set eyes. 
‘I wonder,” he murmured—“ I wonder.” 


The opportunities for stirring deeds of heroism 
in France do not occur with great frequency, what- 
ever outsiders may think to the contrary. For 
months on end a battalion may live a life of peace 
and utter boredom, getting a few casualties now 
and then, occasionally bagging an unwary Hun, 
vegetating continuously in the same unprepossess- 
ing hole in the ground—saving only when they go 
to another, or retire to a town somewhere in rear 
to have a bath. And the battalion to which No. 
8469, Private Meyrick belonged was no exception 
to the general rule. 

For five weeks they had lived untroubled by 
anything except flies—all of them, that is, save 
various N.C.O.’s in A company. To them flies 
were quite a secondary consideration when compared 
to their other worry. And that, it 1s perhaps 
superfluous to add, was Private Meyrick himself. 

Every day the same scene would be enacted ; 
every day some sergeant or corporal would dance 
with rage as he contemplated the Company Idiot— 
the title by which he was now known to all and 
sundry. 
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“Wake up! Wake up! Lumme, didn’t I 


warn you—didn’t I warn yer ‘arf an ’our ago over 
by that there tree, when you was a staring into the 
branches looking for nuts or something—didn’t I 
warn yer that the company was parading at 10.15 
for ’ot baths ?” 

“T didn’t ’ear you, Corporal—I didn’t really.” 

““Didn’t ’ear me! Wot yer mean, didn’t ear 
me? My voice ain’t like the twitter of a grass’opper, 
is it? It’s my belief you’re barmy, my boy, 
B-A-R-M-Y. Savez. Get a move on yer, for 
Gawd’s sake! You ought to ’ave a nurse. And 
when you gets to the bath-house, for ’Eaven’s sake 
pull yerself together ! Don’t forget to take off yer 
clothes before yer gets in; and when they lets the 
water out, don’t go stopping in the bath because you 
forgot to get out. I wouldn’t like another regiment 
to see you lying about when they come. They 
might say things.” 

And so with slight variations the daily strafe went 
on. Going up to the trenches it was always Meyrick 
who got lost ; Meyrick who fell into shell holes and 
lost his rifle or the jam for his section ; Meyrick who 
forgot to lie down when a flare went up, but stood 
vacantly gazing at it until partially stunned by his 
next-door neighbour. Periodically messages would 
come through from the next regiment asking if they’d 
lost the regimental pet, and that he was being 
returned. It was always Meyrick. ... 

“T can’t do nothing with ’im, sir.” It was the 
Company-Sergeant-Major speaking to Seymour. 
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‘FE seems soft like in the "ead. Whenever ’e does 
do anything and doesn’t forget, ’e does it wrong. 
’E’s always dreaming and ’alf barmy.” 

“ He’s not a flier, I know, Sergeant-Major, but 
we've got to put up with all sorts nowadays,” 
returned the officer diplomatically. ‘“‘ Send him to 
me, and let me have a talk to him.”’ 

“Very good, sir, but ’e’ll let us down badly one 
of these days.” 

And so once again Meyrick stood in front of his 
company officer, and was encouraged to speak of his 
difficulties. To an amazing degree he had remem- 
bered the discourse he had listened to many months 
previously ; to do something for the regiment was 
what he desired more than anything—to do some- 
thing big, really big. He floundered and stopped ; 
he could find no words. .. . 

“ But don’t you understand that’s it’s just as 
important to do the little things? If you can’t do 
them, you'll never do the big ones.”’ 

“ Yes, sir—I sees that; I do try, sir, and then I 
gets thinking, and some’ow—oh! I dunno—but 
everything goes out of my head like. I want the 
regiment to be proud of me—and then they calls me 
the Company Idiot.” There was something in the 
man’s face that touched Seymour. 

“‘ But how can the regiment be proud of you, my 
lad,” he asked gently, “if you’re always late on 
parade, and forgetting to do what you're told. If 
I wasn’t certain in my own mind that it wasn’t 
slackness and disobedience on your part, I should 
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ask the Colonel to send you back to England as 
useless.” 

An appealing look came into the man’s eyes. “Oh! 
don’t do that, sir. I will try ’ard—straight I will.” 

‘ Yes, but as I told you once before, there comes 
a time when one must judge by results. Now, 
Meyrick, you must understand this finally. Unless 
you do improve, I shall do what I said. I shall tell 
the Colonel that you’re not fitted to be a soldier, and 
I shall get him to send you away. I can’t go on 
much longer; you’re more trouble than you're 
worth. We're going up to the trenches again 
to-night, and I shall watch you. That will do; 
you may go.” 

And so it came about that the Company Idiot 
entered on what was destined to prove the big scene 
in his uneventful life under the eyes of a critical 
audience. To the Sergeant-Major, who was a 
gross materialist, failure was a foregone conclusion ; 
to the company officer, who went a little nearer to 
the heart of things, the issue was doubtful. Possibly 
his threat would succeed ; possibly he’d struck the 
right note. And the peculiar thing is that both 
proved right according to their own lights. . . . 


This particular visit to the trenches was destined 
to be of a very different nature to former ones. On 
previous occasions peace had reigned; nothing 
untoward had occurred to mar the quiet, restful 
existence which trench life so often affords to its 
devotees. But this time... . 
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It started about six o’clock in the morning on the 
second day of their arrival—a really pleasant little 
intensive bombardment. A succession of shells 
came streaming in, shattering every yard of the 
front line with tearing explosions. Then the Huns 
turned on the gas and attacked behind it. A few 
reached the trenches—the majority did not; and 
the ground outside was covered with grey-green 
figures, some of which were writhing and twitching 
and some of which were still. The attack had 
failed... . 

But that sort of thing leaves its mark on the 
defenders, and this was their first baptism of real 
fire. Seymour had passed rapidly down the trench 
when he realised that for the moment it was over ; 
and though men’s faces were covered with the 
hideous gas masks, he saw by the twitching of 
their hands and by the ugly, high-pitched laughter 
he heard that it would be well to get into touch with 
those behind. Moreover, in every piece of trench 
there lay motionless figures in khaki. . . . 

It was as he entered his dugout that the bombard- 
ment started again. Quickly he went to the 
telephone, and started to get on to brigade head- 
quarters. It took him twenty seconds to realise that 
the line had been cut, and then he cursed dreadfully. 
The roar of the bursting shells was deafening ; his 
cursing was inaudible; but in a fit of almost 
childish rage—he kicked the machine. Men’s 
nerves are jangled at times. . . . 

It was merely coincidence doubtless, but a 
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motionless figure in a gas helmet crouching outside 
the dugout saw that kick and slowly in his bemused 
brain there started a train of thought. Why 
should his company officer do such a thing; why 
should they all be cowering in the trench waiting for 
death to come to them; why...’ Fora space his 
brain refused to act; then it started again. 

Why was that man lying full length at the bottom 
of the trench, with the great hole torn out of his 
back, and the red stream spreading slowly round 
him; why didn’t it stop instead of filling up the 
little holes at the bottom of the trench and then over- 
flowing into the next one? He was the corporal 
who'd call him barmy ; but why should he be dead ° 
He was dead—at least the motionless watcher 
thought he must be. He lay so still, and his body 
seemed twisted and unnatural. But why should one 
of the regiment be dead ; it was all so unexpected, 
so sudden! And why did his Major kick the 
telephone’... 

For a space he lay still, thinking; trying to 
figure things out. He suddenly remembered trip- 
ping over a wire coming up to the trench, and being 
cursed by his sergeant for lurching against him. 
“You would,” he had been told—“ you would. If 
it ain’t a wire you'd fall over yer own perishing feet.” 

‘“‘What’s the wire for, sergint ?’” he had asked. 

“What d’you think, softie. Drying the washing 
on? It’s the telephone wire to headquarters.” 

It all came back to him, and it had been over by 
the stunted pollard that he’d tripped up. Then he 
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looked back at the silent, motionless figure—the red 
stream had almost reached him—and the Idea came. 
It came suddenly like a blow. The wire must be 
broken, otherwise the officer wouldn’t have kicked 
the telephone ; he’d have spoken through it. 

““T wants the regiment to be proud of me—and 
then they calls me the Company Idiot.” He 
couldn’t do the little things—he was always forget- 
ting, but ...! What was that about “ lifting ’em 
through the charge that won the day’? There was 
no charge, but there was the regiment. And the 
regiment was wanting him at last. Something wet 
touched his fingers, and when he looked at them they 
were red. “ B-A-R-M-Y. You ought to ‘ave a 
nurse. ...” 

Then once again coherent thought failed him— 
utter physical weakness gripped him—he lay coma- 
tose, shuddering, and crying softly over he knew not 
what. The sweat was pouring down his face from 
the heat of the gas helmet, but still he held the valve 
between his teeth, breathing in through the nose and 
out through the mouth as he had been told. It was 
automatic, involuntary ; he couldn’t think, he only 
remembered certain things by instinct. 

Suddenly a high-explosive shell burst near him— 
quite close : and a mass of earth crashed down on his 
legs and back, half burying him. He whimpered 
feebly, and after a while dragged himself free. But 
the action brought him close to that silent figure, 
with the ripped-up back... . 

“You ought to ‘ave a nurse....’’ Why? 
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Gawd above—why ? Wasn’t he as good a man as 
that there dead corporal ? Wasn’t he one of the 
regiment too? And now the Corporal couldn’t do 
anything, but he—well, he hadn’t got no hole torn 
out of his back. It wasn’t his blood that lay stag- 
nant, filling the little holes at the bottom of the 
trench. ... 

Kipling came back to him—feebly, from another 
world. The dreamer was dreaming once again. 


If your officer’s dead and your sergeants look white. 
Remember it’s ruin to run from a fight. 


Run! Who was talking of running? He was 
going to save the regiment—once he could think 
clearly again. Everything was hazy just for the 
moment. 


And wait for supports like a soldier. 


But there weren’t no supports, and the telephone 
wire was broken—the wire he’d tripped over as he 
came up. Until it was mended there wouldn’t be 
any supports—until it was mended—until 

With a choking cry he lurched to his feet: and 
staggering, running, falling down, the dreamer 
crossed the open. A tearing pain through his left 
arm made him gasp, but he got there—got there and 
collapsed. He couldn’t see very well, so he tore off 
his gas helmet, and, peering round, at last saw the 
wire. And the wire was indeed cut. Why the 
throbbing brain should have imagined it would be 
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cut there, I know not; perhaps he associated it 
particularly with the pollard—and after all he was 
the Company Idiot. But it was cut there, I am glad 
to say; let us not begrudge him his little triumph. 
He found one end, and some few feet off he saw 
the other. With infinite difficulty he dragged 
himself towards it. Why did he find it so terribly 
hard to move? He couldn’t see clearly; every- 
thing somehow was getting hazy and red. The 
roar of the shells seemed muffled strangely—far 
away, indistinct. He pulled at the wire, and it came 
towards him ; pulled again, and the two ends met. 
Then he slipped back against the pollard, the two 
ends grasped in his right hand... . 

The regiment was safe at last. The officer would 
not have to kick the telephone again. The Idiot 
had made good. And into his heart there came a 
wonderful peace. 

There was a roaring in his ears; lights danced 
before his eyes; strange shapes moved in front of 
him. Then, of a sudden, out of the gathering dark- 
ness a great white light seared his senses, a deafening 
crash overwhelmed him, a sharp stabbing blow 
struck his head. The roaring ceased, and a limp 
figure slipped down and lay still, with two ends of 
wire grasped tight in his hand. 


“* They are going to relieve us to-night, Sergeant- 
Major.” The two men with tired eyes faced one 
another in the Major’s dug-out. The bombardment 
was over, and the dying rays of a blood-red sun 
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glinted through the door. “I think they took it 
well.” 

“They did, sir—very well.” 

“What are the casualties? Any idea?” 

‘“‘ Somewhere about seventy or eighty, sir—but 
I don’t know the exact numbers.” 

‘““ As soon as it’s dark I’m going back to head- 
quarters. Captain Standish will take command.” 

“That there Meyrick is reported missing, sir.” 

“Missing! He'll turn up somewhere—if he 
hasn’t been hit.” 

‘““ Probably walked into the German trenches by 
mistake,”’ grunted the C.-S.-M. dispassionately, and 
retired. Outside the dug-out men had moved the 
corporal ; but the red pools still remained—stagnant 
at the bottom of the trench. .. . 

“Well, you’re through all right now, Major,”’ 
said a voice in the doorway, and an officer with the 
white and blue brassard of the signals came in and 
sat down. “ There are so many wires going back 
that have been laid at odd times, that it’s difficult to 
trace them in a hurry.” He gave a ring on the 
telephone, and in a moment the thin, metallic voice 
of the man at the other end broke the silence. 

“All right. Just wanted to make sure we were 
through. Ring off.” 

“IT remember kicking that damn’ thing this 
morning when I found we were cut off,” remarked 
Seymour, with a weary smile. ‘ Funny how childish 
one is at times.” 

“Aye—but natural. This war’s damnable.” 
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The two men fell silent. “ I'll have a bit of an easy 
here,”’ went on the signal officer after a while, “‘ and 
then go down with you.” 


A few hours later the two men clambered out of 
the back of the trench. “It’s easier walking, and 
I know every stick,” remarked the Major. ‘* Make 
for that stunted pollard first.” 

Dimly the tree stood outlined against the sky—a 
conspicuous mark and signpost. It was the signal 
officer who tripped over it first—that huddled quiet 
body, and gave a quick ejaculation. ‘“*‘ Somebody 
caught it here, poor devil. Look out—duck.” 

A flare shot up into the night, and by its light the 
two motionless officers close to the pollard looked at 
what they had found. 

“How the devil did he get here!’ muttered 
Seymour. “ It’s one of my men.” 

‘Was he anywhere near you when you kicked 
the telephone ’ ” asked the other, and his voice was 
a little hoarse. 

‘““ He may have been—I don’t know. Why?” 

“Look at his right hand.” From the tightly 
clenched fingers two broken ends of wire stuck out. 

“Poor lad.” The Major bit his lip. ‘‘ Poor lad 
—I wonder. They called him the Company 
Idiot. Do you think ...?” 

‘““T think he came out to find the break in the 
wire,” said the other quietly. “‘ And in doing so he 
found the answer to the big riddle.” 

““T knew he’d make good—I knew it all along. 
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He used to dream of big things—something big for 
the regiment.” 

“And he’s done a big thing, by Jove,” said the 
signal officer gruffly, “ for it’s the motive that counts. 
And he couldn’t know that he’d got the wrong wire.” 


‘When ’e doesn’t forget, ’e does things wrong.”’ 
As I said, both the Sergeant-Major and his 
officer proved right according to their own lights. 


Iv: BENDIGO JONES-—HIS TREE 


Y story—such as it is—concerns a camou- 

flage tree and Bendigo Jones : both of which 

—-or whom—will require a little more introduction. 

That Bendigo would indignantly repudiate any such 

necessity, I am fully aware; nevertheless, even at 

the risk of offending him, I propose to outline 

briefly his claims to greatness, before embarking on 

the incident in his military career which forms the 
subject of these pages. 

First, however—the camouflage tree. It is only 
meet that the material and sordid details of the stage 
properties should be given, before branching into 
any discussion of the capabilities of the actor. The 
phrase, then, does not imply—as the ignorant might 
possibly be led to believe—a new type of tree. It 
does not grow in the tropics amongst a riotous 
tangle of pungent undergrowth ; it does not creak 
sadly in the north wind on the open hill. It shelters 
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not the hibiscus anthropoid, it gives not lodging to 
the two-tailed newt. From a botanical point of view, 
the tree is a complete and utter frost. It is, in point 
of hard and bitter fact, not a tree at all. 

“‘ Camouflage ”’ is that which conceals: it is a 
fraud, and speaketh not the truth. I am not even 
certain whether it is a noun or a preposition, but the 
point is immaterial. Along with other canons of 
military matters, its virtue lies in its application 
rather than in its etymology. What the eye doth not 
see the trench mortars do not trouble 1s as true to-day 
as when Noah first mentioned the fact ; and camou- 
flage is the application of this mighty dictum. 

The value of any particular piece of camouflage 
depends entirely on its capability for deceit ; but to 
the youthful enthusiast I would speak a word of 
warning. | have in mind the particular case of young 
Angus MacTaggart, a lad from Glasgow, with 
freckles and a sunny disposition. He was a sapper 
by trade, and on his shoulders there devolved, on one 
occasion, the job of covering a trench-mortar em- 
placement with a camouflage of wire and grass which 
would screen the hole in which sat the mortar from 
the prying gaze of Hun aeroplanes. It was a deep 
hole, for the mortar was large; and the screen of 
wire was fastened to a framework of wood. When 
the gun wished to do its morning hate, a pessimistic 
individual first scoured the heavens with his glasses 
in search of Hun planes. If the scouring revealed 
nothing, the screen was lowered, and the gun was 
made ready. Then the detachment faded away, and 
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the gun was fired by a man of great personal bravery 
by means of a long string. Ever since the first trench 
mortars, which consisted of a piece of piping down 
which a jam-tin bomb was dropped in the hopes that, 
when the charge at the bottom was lighted, the bomb 
would again emerge, I have regarded trench mortars 
as dangerous and unpleasant objects, and the people 
who deal with them as persons of a high order of 
courage. One remembers the times when the bomb 
did not emerge, but stuck half-way and exploded 
violently ; one remembers when the entire gun fell 
over and propelled the bomb in the direction of 
battalion headquarters ; above all, one remembers 
the loathing and contumely with which the mere 
arrival of the trench mortar in any part of the 
trenches was greeted. Then there was no attempt 
at camouflage; one’s sole endeavour was to avoid 
being killed by the beastly thing. 

To return, however, to Angus. Though of a 
sunny disposition, as I have said, he was a somewhat 
earnest individual—and thorough withal. He deter- 
mined that as a camouflage, his should stand pre- 
eminent ; it should be the model and pattern of all 
camouflages. He succeeded. 

Labouring at night—largely with his own fair 
hands—he produced a screen cunningly woven with 
grasses and weeds which he swore would defy the 
most lynx-eyed pilot. He even went so far as to 
place in the centre of it a large bunch of nettles, 
which he contended gave it an air of insouciance and 
lightheartedness that had been lacking before. 
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Now, as I mentioned above, the value of camou- 
flage depends on its capability for deceit ; and it is 
by this criterion that I claim his work as a success. 
It should be added, however, in no uncertain tones, 
that it is the Germans whom one is desirous of 
deceiving, and that is where my warning to the 
youthful enthusiast comes in. 

The thing came too quickly for warning. Sud- 
denly from above the inhabitants of the hole, with 
whom Angus was consuming a midday glass of 
port, was heard the voice: “ It must be somewhere 
about here, sir, I think.”” The voice was right—it 
was. 

They camé through in a phalanx of five, and 
descended abruptly on the detachment below. It 
was a magnificent compliment to the work, but it was 
unfortunate that the General should have been the 
one to consume the nettles. However, I have always 
thought that Angus’s voice of disgust as he contem- 
plated the wreckage of his screen did not improve 
matters. 

‘The door,”’ he remarked, with painful distinct- 
ness, “is full of possibilities.’’ With that he 
left. 

I trust the moral of my digression is obvious... . 

Having then, in a few well-chosen phrases, dis- 
cussed one type of camouflage, 1 would pass on and 
lead the thirstier for information still farther into the 
bypaths of knowledge. Just as there are many and 
divers types of deceit, varying from that which 
conceals what is, to that which exposes what is not— 
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involved that last, but think it out—so are there many 
types of camouflage. And the particular one with 
which I am concerned, deals with a tree. 

On a certain slight eminence in what was other- 
wise a flat and dreary outlook, there stood the stump 
ofatree. It was a tired stump, strongly reminiscent 
of the morning after. It had had a hard life, and 
much of its pristine glory had faded. No longer did 
the sprightly sparrow chirrup cheerfully to its young 
from leafy branches; no longer did cattle recline 
in its shade during the heat of the day. It was just 
a stump—a stump complete with splinters. 

Its sole claim to notoriety lay in its position. It 
commanded a view of the German lines which was 
not to be had elsewhere ; in fact, from the eminence 
on which it stood you could obtain the only good 
observation of the opposite trenches in that particular 
sector of the line. 

It was the Brigade Major who first suggested the 
idea in the fertile brain of the C.R.E. of the Division, 
who happened to be talking to him at the moment. 
They were in the support line trenches, and close to 
where they stood, the tree—gaunt, repulsive and 
toothpicky—raised its stunted head to heaven. 

“What a pity that tree ain’t hollow |’ ruminated 
the Staff officer thoughtfully. ‘‘ Splendid view 
from it of the Huns. Can’t do anything in that line, 
can you, Colonel ?” 

The C.R.E. thoughtfully considered the proposi- 
tion. “ Afraid not, old boy,” he answered after a 
few moments’ deliberation. ‘‘ Bit of a job hollowing 
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out a tree. All the same, you're quite right. It 
would make a great O.P.” 

“Why not make another down in your yard, and 
put it up instead?” The Brigadier joined in the 
discussion. “‘We must have better observation in 
this sector if we possibly can.” 

“Cut this one down one night and put up a 
dummy in its place.” The C.R.E. once again con- 
sidered the wretched stump. “ Not a bad idea, 
General ; the only question is who is to doit. It will 
have to be a good model, or the Huns will spot the 
difference; and...” Suddenly his face cleared. 
“ By Jove! I’ve got it—Bendigo Jones. He’s the 
man for the job.” 

““ And who the deuce is Bendigo Jones ?” asked 
the General, as the Sapper rapidly jotted down 
something in his notebook. ‘ He sounds like a prize- 
fighter or the inventor of a patent medicine.” 

‘* Bendigo Jones, General, is my latest acquisition. 
I have it on no less an authority than his own that he 
is a very remarkable man. | gather that he is futurist 
by inclination, and dyspeptic by nature, which [ 
take to be a more or less natural sequence of events. 
At present he adorns my office, and looks intense.” 

‘* He sounds rather like a disease,’’ murmured the 
Brigade Major. ‘“‘ From what you say, | gather he 
considers himself an artist.’’ 

“* He sculpts, or whatever a sculptor does when he 
gets busy.”” The Colonel smiled gently. ‘‘ How he 
ever blew out here | cannot imagine, but these things 
will occur. I offended him mortally, I regret to say, 
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the first day he arrived, by confessing that I had 
never even heard his name, much less seen his work, 
but I think he’s forgiven me. I allowed him to 
arrange the timber yard to-day more esthetically, 
and the Sergeant-Major thinks he is soft in the head, 
so Bendigo is supremely happy.”’ 

“He sounds a perfect treasure,” remarked the 
Brigadier dryly. “ However, as long as he models 
that tree and we get it up somehow, and I never see 
him, I shall be quite happy, old boy.” 

““It shall be done,” answered the C.R.E., “ by 
our little Bendy himself. A life-size, hollow camou- 
flage stump shall replace the original, complete 
with peep-hole and seat.” 

Thus lightly was settled the immediate future of 
one of the world’s great ones. In view, however, of 
the fact that the world is so often lamentably ignorant 
of greatness, it now becomes necessary for me to 
carry out my second introduction and enlighten the 
Philistines as to what they have missed by their 
miserable and sordid materialism. 

Be it known then that for several years Bendigo 
Jones had been in the habit of inflicting upon a 
long-suffering and inoffensive public a series of 
lumps of material. What these lumps were supposed 
to represent no one has yet discovered; and I am 
given to understand that unless the proud perpetrator 
noted it himself on completion, he too was usually 
unable to elucidate the mystery. It was not of great 
account, as he ran not the slightest risk of contradic- 
tion whatever he said; and as no person ever 
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willingly went twice to his exhibitions, he could vary 
the title daily without fear of discovery. Another 
great point about his work was its many-sidedness. 
A lump looked at from one side would perhaps 
represent ‘‘ Pelican with young,” while on the other 
‘The Children’s Hour, or six o’clock at Mud View 
Villa,’’ would be depicted. ‘This, needless to say, 
economised greatly in space and matter ; and in case 
any special exhibit failed to arrive in time, or was 
thrown away by mistake, an old one turned upside 
down at once remedied the defect. 

His nearest approach to fame occurred during the 
period which followed the perpetration of his cele- 
brated “Mother with her Child.” It was an- 
nounced that the gifted sculptor had worked on it 
for five years; and a certain amount of light was 
thrown on his methods by an interview he managed 
to get published in some obscure journal. 

“Rising with a hoarse cry,’’ ran this effusion, 
“Mr. Bendigo Jones hurled himself at his work. 
With a single blow he removed a protuberance, and 
then sank back exhausted. 

‘* * You see the difference,’ he cried, ‘ you see how 
I have altered her expression.’ 

“Whose ?’ I murmured dazedly. 

“ “Why, the face of the woman. Ah ! dolt, block- 
head, have you no eyes—have you no soul ?’ 

‘“* But you told me that was a church at sunset,’ 
I remonstrated feebly. 

‘What has that to do with it?’ he shouted. ‘ It 


is what I like to make it, fool. What is a name? 
Ps 
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Nothing—a bagatelle. I have changed my mind 
every day for the last five years, and now my life’s 
work is done—done.’ 

‘““Mr. Bendigo Jones sobbed quietly, and I stole 
away. It was not for me to gaze on such grief. And 
as I went through the open window I heard his final 
whisper. | 

‘“““ Tt shall be none of these things. I will pander 
to vile utilitarianism. It shall be—‘ A City Magnate 
at Lunch.”’” 

It may be remembered that when it was finally 
put on view in London, enormous interest was 
aroused by an enterprising weekly paper offering 
prizes to the extent of a thousand pounds to anyone 
who could guess what it was; and though Bendigo 
Jones’s pocket was helped considerably by his 
percentage of the gate money, his pride suffered 
considerably when the answers were made public. 
They ranged from ‘‘ Model of the first steam engine 
when out of control” to “ An explosion of a ship at 
sea,” both of which happy efforts gained a bag of 
nuts. The answer adjudged most nearly correct was 
sent in by a Fulham butcher, who banked on 
“Angry gentleman quarrelling with his landlord 
on quarter-day.”’: which at any rate had the merit of 
making it human. 

But I have digressed enough ; I will return to my 
sad story. How our friend ever did arrive in France 
is as much of a mystery to me as it was to the Colonel; 
presumably a ruthless Government, having decided it 
required men, roped him in along with the other 
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lesser lights. The fiat went forth, and so did 
Bendigo—mildly protesting : to adorn in the fullness 
of time the office of the C.R.E. of whom I have 
spoken. And he was sitting there exhausted by his 
labours in helping the Sergeant-Major rearrange the 
timber yard esthetically, when a message arrived that 
the Colonel wished to speak to him. 

““T understand, Jones, that you are a sculptor,” 
remarked that officer genially, as our hero entered 
the office. ‘‘ Now, can you model a tree ?” 

Bendigo gazed dreamily out of the window. “A 
tree,” he murmured at length. “A little, beautiful 
tree. Green with the verdant loveliness of youth... 
green... green.” 

‘It isn’t,” snapped the Colonel. “ It’s brown, 
and damned hideous, and full of splinters.” 

‘“ Only to the eye of unbelief, sir.” The sculptor 
regarded him compassionately. “To us—to those 
who can see things as they ought to be—more, as 
they spiritually are... it is different.” 

A door closed somewhat hastily, and the sounds 
from the next room seemed to indicate that the 
Adjutant’s cough was again troubling him. The 
Colonel, however, remained calm. 

‘“T have no doubt, Jones,” he remarked dis- 
passionately, “* that what you have just said has some 
meaning. It is even remotely possible that you 
know what it means yourself. I don’t; and I do not 
propose to try. I propose, on the other hand, to 
descend to the sordid details of what I wish you to 
do. You w&l commence without delay.” He 
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leaned back in his chair, and proceeded to fill his 
pipe. 

‘“ Up the line there is a tree stump standing on 
rising ground, which I wish you to copy. The model 
must be sufficiently good to deceive the Germans. 
It will be hollow, and of such a size as will accom- 
modate an observer. The back will be hinged. 
When your model is made, the real tree stump will 
be removed one night and the sham one substituted. 
Do you follow me?” 

It is more than doubtful if he even heard. A slight 
attack of dyspepsia shook him as the Colonel 
finished speaking, and he passed his hands twice 
through his hair. “ The thought—the future vista— 
is beautiful,” he murmured. “ And think; think of 
the advertisement. To-morrow, sir, I will gaze 
upon it, and fashion it in clay. Then I will return 
and commence the great work.” 

He faded slowly through the door; and after a 
long pause the Colonel spoke. “I wonder,’ he 
remarked thoughtfully to the Adjutant who had 
returned—"* I wonder why such things are... .” 


I am given to understand that the arrival of 
Bendigo Jones at the scene of his labours the next 
morning caused such a sensation amongst those 
privileged to witness the spectacle that the entire 
trench was blocked for two hours. To only a chosen 
band was vouchsafed the actual sight of the genius 
at work; the remainder had to be content with 
absorbing his remarks as they were pagsed down the 
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expectant line. And it was doubtless unfortunate 
that the Divisional General should have chosen the 
particular moment when the divine fire of genius was 
at its brightest to visit the support line in company 
with his G.S.O.I. and a galaxy of other bright and 
shining luminaries of the military world. 

“What is the meaning of this extraordinary crush 
in the trench this morning ?”’ he remarked irritably 
to his Staff officer as the procession was again held 
up by a knot of interested men. 

** T really don’t know, sir,” murmured that worthy. 
“It’s most unusual; it’s...” 

His words were drowned by howls of delighted 
laughter from round the traverse in front, and the 
next moment a perspiring soldier forced his way into 
the bay where the great ones were temporarily 
wedged. It was the special runner who was carrying 
the latest gem from the lips of Bendigo—at work a 
little farther up—to the expectant and breathless 
audience. , 

“ Hay! little sandbag! Ho! little sandbag | 
Ow beautiful hart thou in textchah.”’ 

“Go on, Bill. Did the perisher say that ?”’ An 
incredulous member of the group looked doubtful. 

“Did ’e say it?” The carrier of news looked 
scornfully at the doubter. “ Did’esayit ? Lumme!] 
’E said it twice, and then he buried ’is mug in its 
loverly fragrant surface, and pricked his nose on 
Ginger’s bayonet. ’E’s mad, boys; ’e’s as mad as 
a plurry ’atter ; ’e’s got bats in ’is belfry.” 

Now, in spite of what I know of Bendigo Jones, 1 
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must admit that this reputed remark taxes even my 
credulity. Mad he undoubtedly was when viewed 
by the sordid standards of the vandals around him, 
but this inspiring ode to a sandbag grew somewhat, 
I cannot but help thinking, in the transmission. The 
regrettable thing was that it should have reached this 
stage when it was unwittingly presented to the 
Divisional General. 

‘“ Gangway |” he roared as the hilarity remained 
unabated; ‘“‘gangway!” He elbowed his way 
through the suddenly silent throng and confronted 
the special runner. ‘‘ Now, my man, tell me—what 
is all this tommy rot about ?” 

‘“ Bloke farther up the trenches, sir, wot don’t 
seem quite right in the ’ead.” Somewhat confused 
at the sudden appearance of the powers that be, the 
perspiring harbinger of dozs mots relapsed into an 
uncomfortable and depressing silence. 

“Not right in the head,’’ barked the General. 
““ God bless my soul ! It must be thesheat. Dread- 
ful. What shall we do, Curtis ?”’ He appealed for 
support to his Staff officer. 

“IT think, sir, the Doctor might precede us,”’ 
answered the other resourcefully, ‘and see if the 
man is dangerous. If so, no doubt he will arrange 
for his removal before he does any harm.” 

The A.D.M.S., or Assistant Director of Medical 
Services—the official title of the principal bolus 
booster in a Division—emerged with a sickly smile 
from behind a corner, and advanced unwillingly to 
the head of the procession. 
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“* Excellent idea,’’ remarked the General affably. 
“You can prescribe for him when you see the 
symptoms, old boy. Probably a most interesting 
case—provided he doesn’t stab you on sight.” 

“Sit on his head, Doc., if he comes for you,” 
remarked the Staff officer, gracefully handing over 
the position of leader, “‘ and, above all, dear old 
thing, don’t let him bite you. Give him a Number 
Nine to chew, and we'll bind him when he becomes 
unconscious.” 

“It’s all jolly fine for you to laugh,”’ said the 
Doctor peevishly. “I’m fat and you're thin, and 
you can hide behind me.” 

They reached the bay of the trench next to 
Bendigo, just as a further great utterance was starting 
onits way. In the excitement of the moment, caused 
by the General’s sudden appearance, much of this 
gem was lost. 

What was heard, however, did not diminish the 
Doctor’s alarm. 

“Howls in the leafy verdure,” he remarked 
anxiously. ‘‘ Good Heavens, General, he must be 
up the tree stump !” 

“That’s all right, sir!” remarked a sergeant 
reassuringly. ‘“‘’E’s quite ’armless. It’s his spirit 
mind, ’e says. He thinks the tree is full of leaves.” 

‘“Yes—but who is howling in it,” asked the 
General irritably. “ I don’t hear a sound.” 

“It’s his spirit mind again, sir,” answered the 
sergeant respectfully. “ There ain’t no one ’owling 
really ; ’e means howls wot ’oot.” 


99 
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The procession paused awhile to digest this 
momentous fact, and the Staff officer seized the 
opportunity to again comfort the Doctor. 

‘“Get him at once, old sport, before he be- 
comes homicidal. You never know when the 
phase will change. He may fish in his tin hat 
with a bent pin first, or he may shoot you on sight, 
but I’d go at once if I were you. You stand more 
chance.” 

Undoubtedly the sight which confronted them 
rounding the traverse justified their worst fears. 
The Doctor recoiled with a choking noise and 
endeavoured to wave the Staff officer forward. 

‘Not on your life, Doc.,”” remarked that worthy 
grimly—* not on your life. Go right in; and with 
your bulk you oughtn’t to feel it much, wherever he 
kicks you.” 

Personally, I maintain the whole thing was rather 
hard on Bendigo. Before sending him up the line 
he should have been labelled ; some warning as to 
his habits should have been noised abroad by the 
town crier. Then the unfortunate episode with the 
General would never have occurred. He would 
have made allowances, and withdrawn early for light 
refreshment. 

But when a man whose face is of the type peculiar 
—the sort that you give the baby to play with— prac- 
tises the habits of fourteen years’ unsuccessful 
dyspeptic futurism in a support line trench on a hot 
day, the result is likely to be full of incident. True— 
the wretched Bendigo knew no better ; but no more 
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did the General. And life is made of these trifling 
misunderstandings. .. . 

The entranced spectators stiffened to attention as 
the procession of great ones—partially hidden behind 
the Doctor—advanced with due military precautions. 
Even the phlegmatic and weary Sapper who was 
assisting the genius, with base utilitarian details, 
such as the size of the trap door at the back of the 
proposed model, showed signs of animation. Not so 
Bendigo. With an expression on his face suggestive 
of great internal pain, he remained seated on the 
fire-step muttering softly to himself and clasping to 
his bosom a large lump of what appeared to be mud. 

Suddenly he placed it on the step beside him and 
rose with an air of determination. The staff per- 
formed two or three nimble steps of the foxtrot 
variety to the rear, and as they did so Bendigo 
sprang to the assault. With a sweeping half-arm 
blow he struck the mud and the mud retaliated. 
While it lasted the action was brisk, but the issue was 
never in doubt. After two minutes in fighting, 
Bendigo withdrew exhausted, and most of the mud 
went with him. What was left looked tired. 

‘‘ A clear case of shell shock,”’ muttered the Staff 
officer nervously in the Doctor’s ear. “‘ For Heaven’s 
sake do something ! ”’ 

‘Yes, but what the deuce am I to do?” Per- 
spiring freely the gallant officer advanced slowly in 
the direction of Bendigo, who suddenly perceived 
him. 

The sculptor smiled wearily and pointed a languid 
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hand at the result of his labours. ‘“* A great work, my 
friend,’ he murmured. “‘ One of my most wonderful 
studies.” 

‘“‘ Doubtless,” remarked the Doctor cautiously. 
‘* Don’t you think—er—you’d better lie down ?” 

‘ The leafy foliage ; the wonderful green effect ; 
the tree—as I sce it. Fresh, fragrant, superb.” 
Bendigo burbled on, heedless of his mundane 
surroundings. 

‘What is the fool talkin’ about ’?”’ howled the 
General, who was standing on tiptoe trying to see 
what was happening. 

“ Hush, sir, I beg of you!’ The Doctor looked 
round nervously. ‘“ A most peculiar——” 

“IT won’t hush,” roared his irascible senior. 
“Why should I hush? Some idiot 1s standing on 
my feet ; and I’m wedged in here like a sardine. Let 
me speak to him.’”’ The General forced his way for- 
ward. ‘‘ Now, you—my man, what the devil are 
you doing ? And what’s that damned lump of mud 
on the fire-step ?” 

““] am Bendigo Jones,” returned the other 
dreamily. ‘“ Sculptah—artist—genius.” 

““T didn’t ask who you were,” barked the now 
infuriated General. ‘‘ I asked you what that thing 
that looks like an inebriated blancmange is meant to 
be.” 

“ That model?’ Bendigo bent forward and 
gazed at it lovingly. “‘ That is yonder tree as I see it. 
The base materialist with the foot rule will inform 
you of the mundane details.” 
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The Sapper alluded to scowled heavily at the 
unconscious Bendigo. Somewhat uncertain as to 
what a base materialist might be, he felt dimly that 
it was a term to be resented. 

“* T was sent up ’ere, sir, with ’1m to help ’im make 
a model of that there stump,” he remarked morosely. 
‘“'That’s the fifteenth mess ’e’s made this morning ; 
and ’e’s carried on ’orrible over the ’ole lot. If I 
might say so, sir, ’e don’t seem quite right in his 
’ead.” 

““T am inclined to agree with you,”’ answered the 
General grimly. “‘ He must be swept up and...” 

Exactly what fate was in store for Bendigo will 
never be known. One of those visitations of fate 
which occur periodically in the trenches interrupted 
the General’s words, and ended the situation in more 
ways than one. 

‘* Look out, sir,”’ cried a sergeant, with a sudden 
shout. “ Rum jar coming.” 

It came: wobbling, turning, and twisting, the 
little black object descended from the skies towards 
them, and the crouching occupants of the trench 
heard it hit the ground a few yards away. Then it 
burst with a deafening roar: a roar which was 
followed by an ominous creaking. 

It was the phlegmatic Sapper—the base materi- 
alist—who broke the news first. 

With an expression of great relief on his face he 
gazed over the top of the trench. “ Thank ’eavens | 
you can’t make a sixteenth, mate. The whole plurry 
tree’s nah poo.” 
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“Nah poo,’”’ murmured Bendigo Jones. ‘“‘ Nah 
poo. What is nah poo?” He stood up and peered 
over the top also. ‘‘ ] see no change. To some eyes 
it might seem that the tree had fallen; to mine it 
lives for ever—fragrant and cool.” He descended 
and trod heavily on the General’s toe. “‘ To you, sir, 
as a man of understanding, I give my morning’s 
labours. I have rechristened it. It symbolises 
‘ Children at play in Epping Forest.’ ” 

Magnificently he thrust the lump of disintegrating 
dirt into the arms of his outraged superior. “ It is 
yours, sir; I, Bendigo Jones, have given you my 
masterpiece.” 


Then he departed. 


The only man who really suffered was the base 
materialist. Two hours later he rolled up for his 
dinner, in a mood even more uncommunicative than 
usual. 

““*Ullo, Nobby,’’ remarked the cook affably, 
‘you don’t seem yer usual chatty self this morning. 
An’ wot ’ave you got on your neck ?”” 

“* Less of it,’’ returned the other morosely. “ It’s 
Hepping Forest. And that ”—he plucked a frag- 
ment from his hair—‘ that is the bally twins playin’ 
"Unt the slipper.’ ”’ 

Even the cook was stirred out of his usual air of 
superiority by this assertion, and contemplated the 
speaker with interest. “‘ You don’t say.”” He in- 
spected the phenomenon more closely. “ I thought 
as ‘ow it was mud.” 
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“It 1s.”” Nobby was even more morose. “ It 
belonged to that ’orror Bendigo Jones, and ’e went 
and give it to the General.” The speaker swallowed 
once or twice. “ Then the General, ’e gives it back, 
in a manner of speaking. Only Bendy had gone by 
the time it come, and—I ’adn’t. Lumme! wot a 


life.”’ 


V: THE FATAL SECOND 


T was in July of 1914—on the Saturday of Henley 

Week. People who were there may remember 

that, for once in a way, our fickle climate was pleased 
to smile upon us. 

Underneath the wall of Phyllis Court a punt was 
tied up. The prizes had been given away, and the 
tightly packed boats surged slowly up and down the 
river, freed at last from the extreme boredom of 
watching crews they did not know falling exhausted 
out of their boats. In the punt of which I speak 
were three men and a girl. One of the men was 
myself, who have no part in this episode, save the 
humble one of narrator. The other three were the 
principals ; I would have you make their acquaint- 
ance. I would hurriedly say that it is not the old, 
old story of a woman and two men, for one of the 
men was her brother. 

To begin with—the girl. Pat Delawnay—she 
was always called Pat, as she didn’t look like a 
Patricia—was her name, and she was—vwell, here 
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I give in. I don’t know the colour of her eyes, nor 
can I say with any certainty the colour of her hair ; 
all I know is that she looked as if the sun had come 
from heaven and kissed her, and had then gone back 
again satisfied with his work. She was a girl whom 
to know was to love—the dearest, most under- 
standing soul in God’s whole earth. I’d loved her 
myself since I was out of petticoats. 

Then there was Jack Delawnay, her brother. Two 
years younger he was, and between the two of them 
there was an affection and love which is frequently 
conspicuous by its absence between brother and 
sister. He was a cheery youngster, a good-looking 
boy, and fellows in the regiment liked him. He 
rode straight, and he had the money to keep good 
cattle. In addition, the men loved him, and that 
means a lot when you size up an officer. 

And then there was the other. Older by ten years 
than the boy—the same age as myself—Jerry Dixon 
was my greatest friend. We had fought together at 
school, played the ass together at Sandhurst, and 
entered the regiment on the same day. He had 
“A” company and I had “C,” and the boy was 
one of his subalterns. Perhaps I am biased, but to 
me Jerry Dixon had one of the finest characters 
I have ever seen in any man. He was no Galahad, 
no prig; he was just a man, a white man. He had 
that cheerily ugly face which is one of the greatest 
gifts a man.can have, and he also had Pat as his 
fiancée, which was another. 

My name is immaterial, but everyone calls me 
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Winkle, owing to—— Well, some day I may tell 
you. 

The regiment, our regiment, was the—let us call 
it the Downshires. 

We had come over from Aldershot and were week- 
ending at the Delawnay’s place—they always took 
one on the river for Henley. At the moment Jerry 
was holding forth, quite unmoved by exhortations 
to ‘‘ Get out and get under ”’ bawled in his ears by 
blackened gentlemen of doubtful voice and 
undoubted inebriation. 

As I write, the peculiar—the almost sinister— 
nature of his conversation, in the light of future 
events, seems nothing short of diabolical. And yet 
at the time we were just three white-flannelled men 
and a girl with a great floppy hat lazing over tea in 
a punt. How the gods must have laughed ! 

““My dear old Winkle”—he was lighting a 
cigarette as he spoke—“ you don’t realise the deeper 
side of soldiering at all. The subtle nuances (French, 
Pat, in case my accent is faulty) are completely lost 
upon you.” 

I remember smiling to myself as I heard Jerry 
getting warmed up to his subject, and then my 
attention wandered, and I dozed off. J had heard 
it all before so often from the dear old boy. We 
always used to chaff him about it in the mess. I can 
see him now, after dinner, standing with his back 
to the ante-room fire, a whisky-and-soda in his hand 
and a dirty old pipe between his teeth. 

“It’s all very well for you fellows to laugh,” he 
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would say, “but I’m right for all that. It 1s 
absolutely essential to think out beforehand what 
one would do in certain exceptional eventualities, 
so that when that eventuality does arise you won’t 
waste any time, but will automatically do the right 
thing.” 

And then the adjutant recalled in a still small 
voice how he first realised the orderly-room sergeant’s 
baby was going to be sick in his arms at the regiment’s 
Christmas-tree festivities, and, instead of throwing 
it on the floor, he had clung to it for that fatal second 
of indecision. As he admitted, it was certainly 
not one of the things he had thought out before- 
hand. 

He’s gone, too, has old Bellairs the adjutant. 
I wonder how many fellows I’ll know when I get 
back to them next week? But I’m wandering. 

“Winkle, wake up!” It was Pat speaking. 
‘* Jerry is being horribly serious, and I’m not at all 
certain it will be safe to marry him; he'll be 
experimenting on me.” 

““What’s he been saying ?’’ I murmured sleepily. 

‘“ He’s been thinking what he’d do,’’ laughed 
Jack, “if the stout female personage in yonder 
small canoe overbalanced and fell in. There'll be 
no fatal second then, Jerry, my boy. It'll be a 
minute even if I have to hold you. You'd never be 
able to look your friends in the face again if you 
didn’t let her drown.” 

“ Ass!” grunted Jerry. ‘“‘ No, Winkle, I was 
just thinking, amongst other things, of what might 
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very easily happen to any of us three here, and what 
did happen to old Grantley in South Africa.” 
Grantley was one of our majors. “ He told me all 
about it one day in one of his expansive moods. It 
was during a bit of a scrap just before Paardeburg, 
and he had some crowd of irregular Johnnies. He 
was told off to take a position, and apparently it was 
a fairly warm proposition. However, it was perfectly 
feasible if only the men stuck it. Well, they didn’t, 
but they would have except for his momentary in- 
decision. He told me that there came a moment in 
the advance when one man wavered. He knew it 
and felt it all through him. He saw the man—he 
almost saw the deadly contagion spreading from 
that one man to the others—and he hesitated and 
was lost. When he sprang forward and tried to 
hold ’em, he failed. The fear was on them, and 
they broke. He told me he regarded himself as 
every bit as much to blame as the man who first 
gave out.” 

“* But what could he have done, Jerry?” asked 
Pat. 

“Shot him, dear—shot him on the spot without 
a second’s thought—killed the origin of the fear 
before it had time to spread. I venture to say that 
there are not many fellows in the Service who would 
do it—without thinking: and you can’t think— 
you dare not, even if there was time. It goes against 
the grain, especially if you know the man well, and 
it’s only by continually rehearsing the scene in your 
mind that you’d be able to do it.” 
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We were all listening to him now, for this was a 
new development I’d never heard before. 

‘* Just imagine the far-reaching results one coward 
—no, not coward, possibly—but one man who has 
reached the breaking-point, may have. Think of 
it, Winkle. A long line stretched out, attacking. 
One man in the centre wavers, stops. Spreading 
outwards, the thing rushes like lightning, because, 
after all, fear is only emotion, like joy and sorrow, 
and one knows how quickly they will communicate 
themselves to other people. Also, in such a moment 
as an attack, men are particularly susceptible to 
emotions. All that is primitive is uppermost, and 
their reasoning powers are more or less in abeyance.” 

‘“ But the awful thing, Jerry,”’ said Pat quietly, 
‘is that you would never know whether it had been 
necessary or not. It might not have spread; he 
might have answered to your voice—oh! a thou- 
sand things might have happened.” 

‘It’s not worth the risk, dear. One man’s life 
is not worth the risk. It’s a risk you just dare not 
take. It may mean everything—it may mean failure 
—it may mean disgrace.” He paused and looked 
steadily across the shifting scene of gaiety and colour, 
while a long bamboo pole, with a little bag on the 
end, wielded by some passing vocalist, was thrust 
towards him unheeded. Then with a short laugh 
he pulled himself together, and lit a cigarette. “ But 
enough of dull care. Let us away, and gaze upon 
beautiful women and brave men. What’s that little 
tune they’re playing ?” 
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“ That’s that waltz—what the deuce is the name, 
Pat?” asked Jack, untying the punt. 

““* Destiny,’ ’’ answered Pat briefly, and we 
passed out into the stream. 


A month afterwards we three were again at 
Henley, not in flannels in a punt on the river, but 
in khaki, with a motor waiting at the door of the 
Delawnays’ house to take us back to Aldershot. 
I do not propose to dwell over the scene, but in the 
setting down of the story it cannot be left out. 
Europe was at war; the long-expected by those 
scoffed-at alarmists had actually come. England 
and Germany were at each other’s throats. 

Inside the house Jack was with his mother. 
Personally, I was standing in the garden with the 
grey-haired father; and Jerry was—well, where 
else could he have been ? 

As is the way with men, we discussed the roses 
and the rascality of the Germans, and everything 
except what was in our hearts. And in one of the 
pauses in our spasmodic conversation we heard her 
voice, just over the hedge : 

““God guard and keep you, my man, and bring 
you back to me safe!’’ And the voice was steady, 
though one could feel those dear eyes dim with tears. 

And then Jerry’s, dear old Jerry’s voice—a little 
bit gruff it was, and a little bit shaky: “ My love ! 
My darling !”’ 

But the old man was going towards the house, 
blowing his nose ; and I—don’t hold with love and 
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that sort of thing at all. True, I blundered into a 
flower-bed, which I didn’t see clearly, as I went 
towards the car, for there are things which one 
may not hear and remain unmoved. Perhaps, if 
things had been different, and Jerry—dear old 
Jerry—hadn’t But there, I’m _ wandering 
again. 

At last we were in the car and ready to start. 

‘“‘ Take care of him, Jerry; he and Pat are all 
we've got.” It was Mrs. Delawnay speaking, 
standing there with the setting sun on her sweet 
face and her husband’s arm about her. 

‘Tl be all right, mater,’”’ answered Jack gruffly. 
‘Buck up! Back for Christmas ! ” 

“Tl look after him, Mrs. Delawnay,”’ answered 
Jerry, but his eyes were fixed on Pat, and for him 
the world held only her. 

As the car swung out of the gate, we looked back 
the last time and saluted, and it was only I who saw 
through a break in the hedge two women locked in 
each other’s arms, while a grey-haired gentleman 
sat very still on a garden-seat, with his eyes fixed 
on the river rolling smoothly by. 





It was on the Aisne | took it. Through that 
ghastly fourteen days we had slogged dully south 
away from Mons, ever getting nearer Paris. Through 
the choking dust, with the men staggering as they 
walked—some asleep, some babbling, some cursing 
—but always marching, marching, marching; dig- 
ging at night, only to leave the trenches in two hours 
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and march on again; with ever and anon a battery 
of horse tearing past at a gallop, with the drivers 
lolling drunkenly in their saddles, and the guns 
jolting and swaying behind the straining, sweating 
horses, to come into action on some ridge still further 
south, and try to check von Kluck’s hordes, if only 
for a little space. Every bridge in the hands of 
anxious-faced sapper officers, prepared for demoli- 
tion one and all, but not to be blown up till all our 
troops were across. Ticklish work, for should there 
be a fault, there is not much time to repair it. 

But at last it was over, and we turned north. A 
few days later, in the afternoon, my company crossed 
a pontoon bridge on the Aisne, and two hours after- 
wards we dug ourselves in a mile and a half beyond 
it. The next morning, as I was sitting in one of the 
trenches, there was a sudden, blinding roar—and 
oblivion. 


I will pass rapidly over the next six weeks—over 
my journey from the clearing hospital to the base at 
Havre, of my voyage back to England in a hospital 
ship, and my ultimate arrival at Drayton Hall, the 
Delawnays’ place in Somerset, where I had gone to 
convalesce. 

During the time various fragments of iron were 
being picked from me and the first shock of the con- 
cussion was wearing off, we had handed over our 
trenches on the Aisne to the French, and moved 
north to Flanders. 

Occasional scrawls came through from Jack and 
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Jerry, but the people in England who had any know- 
ledge at all of the fighting and of what was going on, 
grew to dread with an awful dread the sight of the 
telegraph-boy, and it required an effort of will to 
look at those prosaic casualty lists in the morning 
papers. 

Then suddenly without warning, as such news 
always does, it came. The War Office, in the shape 
of a whistling telegraph-boy, regretted to inform 
Mr. Delawnay that his son, Lieutenant Jack 
Delawnay of the Royal Downshire Regiment, had 
been killed in action. 

Had it been possible during the terrible days after 
the news came, I would have gone away, but I was 
still too weak to move; and I like to think that, 
perhaps, my presence there was some comfort to 
them, as a sort of connection through the regiment 
with their dead boy. After the first numbing shock, 
the old man bore it grandly. 

““ He was all I had,” he said to me one day as 
I lay in bed, “‘ but I give him gladly for his country’s 
sake.’’ He stood looking at the broad fields. ‘‘ All 
his,” he muttered; “all would have been the dear 
lad’s—and now six inches of soil and a wooden cross, 
perhaps not that.” 

And Pat, poor little Pat, used to come up every 
day and sit with me, sometimes in silence, with her 
great eyes fixed on the fire, sometimes, reading the 
paper, because my eyes weren’t quite right yet. 

For about a fortnight after the news we did not 
think it strange ; but then, as day by day went by, 
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the same fear formulated in both our minds. I 
would have died sooner than whisper it; but one 
afternoon I found her eyes fixed on mine. We had 
been silent for some time, and suddenly in the fire- 
light I saw the awful fear in her mind as clearly as 
if she had spoken it. 

‘* You're thinking it too, Winkle,” she whispered, 
leaning forward. “‘ Why hasn’t he written? Why 
hasn’t Jerry written one line? Oh, my God! 
don’t say that Ae has been——’”’ 

‘““ Hush, dear!” I said quietly. “‘ His people 
would have let you know if they had had a wire.” 

“* But, Winkle, the Colonel has written that Jack 
died while gallantly leading a counter-attack to 
recover lost trenches. Surely, Jerry would have 
found time for a line, unless something had happened 
to him; Jack was actually in his company.” 

All of which I knew, but could not answer. 

‘* Besides,’ she went on after a moment, “ you 
know how Dad is longing for details. He wants to 
know everything about Jack, and so do we all. But 
oh, Winkle! I want to know if my man is all right. 
Brother and lover—not both, oh, God—not both ! ”’ 
The choking little sobs wrung my heart. 

The next day we got a wire from him. He was 
wounded slightly in the arm, and was at home. He 
was coming to us. Just that—no more. But, oh! 
the difference to the girl. Everything explained, 
everything clear, and the next day Jerry would be 
with her. Only as I lay awake that night thinking, 
and the events of the last three weeks passed through 
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my mind the same thought returned with maddening 
persistency. Slightly wounded in the arm, evidently 
recently as there was no mention in the casualty list, 
and for three weeks no line, no word. And then 
I cursed myself as an ass and a querulous invalid. 

At three o’clock he arrived, and they all came up 
to my room. The first thing that struck me like 
a blow was that it was his left arm which was hit 
—and the next was his face. Whether Pat had 
noticed that his writing arm was unhurt, I know 
not; but she had seen the look in his eyes, and was 
afraid. 

Then he told the story, and his voice was as the 
voice of the dead. Told the anxious, eager father 
and mother the story of their boy’s heroism. How, 
having lost some trenches, the regiment made a 
counter-attack to regain them. How first of them 
all was Jack, the men following him, as they always 
did, until a shot took him clean through the heart, 
and he dropped, leaving the regiment to surge over 
him for the last forty yards, and carry out gloriously 
what they had been going to do. 

And then the old man, pulling out the letter from 
the Colonel and trying to read it through his blinding 
tears: “ He did well, my boy,” he whispered ; 
“he did well, and died well. But, Jerry, the Colonel 
says in his letter,” and he wiped his eyes and tried 
to read—"“ he says in his letter that Jack must have 
been right into their trenches almost, as he was killed 
at point-blank range with a revolver. One of those 
swine of German officers, I suppose.” He shook 
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his fist in the air. “ Still, he was but doing his duty. 
I must not complain. But you say he was forty 
yards away ?”’ 

‘“Tt’s difficult to say, sir, in the dark,” answered 
Jerry, still in the voice of an automatic machine. 
‘* Tt may have been less than forty.” 

And then he told them all over again ; and while 
they, the two old dears, whispered and cried together, 
never noticing anything amiss, being only concerned 
with the telling, and caring no whit for the method 
thereof, Pat sat silently in the window, gazing at 
him with tearless eyes, with the wonder and amaze- 
ment of her soul writ clear on her face for all to see. 
And J—-I lay motionless in bed, and there was some- 
thing I could not understand, for he would not look 
at me, nor yet at her, but kept his eyes fixed on the 
fire, while he talked like a child repeating a lesson. 

At last it was over; their last questions were 
asked, and slowly, arm-in-arm, they left the room, 
to dwell alone upon the story of their idolised boy. 
And in the room the silence was only broken by the 
crackling of the logs. 

How long we sat there I know not, with the fire- 
light flickering on the stern set face of the man in 
the chair. He seemed unconscious of our existence, 
and we two dared not speak to him, we who loved 
him best, for there was something we could not 
understand. Suddenly he got up, and held out his 
arms to Pat. And when she crept into them, he 
kissed her, straining her close, as if he could never 
stop. Then, without a word, he led her to the door, 
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and, putting her gently through, shut it behind her. 
Still without a word he came back to the chair, and 
turned it so that the firelight no longer played on 
his face. And then he spoke. 

““T have a story to tell you, Winkle, which 
I venture to think will entertain you for a time.” 
His voice was the most terrible thing I have ever 
listened to. ‘“‘... Nearly four weeks ago the 
battalion was in the trenches a bit south of Ypres. 
It was bad in the retreat, as you know; it was bad 
on the Aisne; but they were neither of them in the 
same county as the doing we had up north. One 
night—they’d shelled us off and on for three days 
and three nights—we were driven out of our 
trenches. The regiment on our right gave, and 
we had to go too. The next morning we were 
ordered to counter-attack, and get back the ground 
we had lost. It was the attack in which we lost so 
heavily.” 

He stopped speaking for a while, and I did not 
interrupt. 

“When I got that order overnight Jack was with 
me, in a hole that passed as a dugout. At the 
moment everything was quiet; the Germans were 
patching up their new position; only a maxim 
spluttered away a bit to one flank. To add to the 
general desolation a steady downpour of rain 
drenched us, into which, without cessation, the 
German flares went shooting up. I think they were 
expecting a counter-attack at once... .” 

Again he paused, and I waited. 
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“You know the condition one gets into some- 
times when one is heavy for sleep. We had it during 
the retreat, if you remember—a sort of coma, the 
outcome of utter bodily exhaustion. One used to 
go on walking, and all the while one was asleep— 
or practically so. Sounds came to us dimly as from 
a great distance; they made no impression on us— 
they were just a jumbled phantasmagoria of outside 
matters, which failed to reach one’s brain, except as 
a dim dream. I was in that condition on the night 
I am speaking of; I was utterly cooked—beat to 
the world; I was finished for the time. I’ve told 
you this, because I want you to understand the 
physical condition I was in.” 

He leaned forward and stared at the fire, resting 
his head on his hands. 

“* How long I’d dozed heavily in that wet-sodden 
hole I don’t know, but after a while, above the crackle 
of the maxim, separate and distinct from the soft 
splash of the rain, and the hiss of the flares, and the 
hundred and one other noises that came dimly to 
me out of the night, I heard Jack’s voice—at least, 
I think it was Jack’s voice.” 

Of a sudden he sat up in the chair, and, rising 
quickly, he came and leant over the foot of the bed. 

‘* Devil take it,” he cried bitterly, “ I know it was 
Jack’s voice—now. 1 knew it the next day when it 
was too late. What he said exactly | shall never 
know—at the time it made no impression on me; 
but at this moment, almost like a spirit voice in my 
brain, I can hear him. I can hear him asking me to 
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watch him. I can hear him pleading—I can hear 
his dreadful fear of being found afraid. Asa whisper 
from a great distance I can hear one short sentence 
—‘ Jerry, my God, Jerry—I’m frightened |’ 

“Winkle, he turned to me in his weakness—that 
boy who had never failed before, that boy who had 
reached the breaking-point—and I heeded him not. 
I was too dead-beat ; my brain couldn’t grasp it.” 

‘“ But, Jerry,” I cried, “it turned out all right 
the next day; he...” The words died away on 
my lips as I met the look in his eyes. 

“You'd better let me finish,” he interrupted 
wearily. “‘ Let me get the whole hideous tragedy 
off my mind for the first and the last time. Early 
next morning we attacked. In the dim, dirty light 
of dawn I saw the boy’s face as he moved off to his 
platoon; and even then I didn’t remember those 
halting sentences that had come to me out of the 
night. So, instead of ordering him to the rear on 
some pretext or other, as I should have done, I let 
him go to his platoon. 

“As we went across the ground that morning, 
through a fire like nothing I had ever imagined, a 
man wavered in front of me. I felt it clean through 
me. I knew fear had come. I shouted and cheered 
—but the wavering was spreading ; I knew that too. 
So I shot him through the heart from behind at 
point-blank range, as I had trained myself to do— 
in that eternity ago—before the war. The counter- 
attack was successful.” 

“Great heavens, Jerry !’’ I muttered, ‘ whom 
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did you shoot ? ” though I knew the answer already. 

“The man I shot was Jack Delawnay. Whether 
at the time I was actively conscious of it, I cannot 
say. Certainly my training enabled me to act before 
any glimmering of the aftermath came into my mind. 
This is the aftermath.” 

I] shuddered at the utter hopelessness of his tone, 
though the full result of his action had not dawned 
on me yet ; my mind was dazed. 

“ But surely Jack was no coward,” I said at 
length. 

‘He was not; but on that particular morning 
he gave out. He had reached the limit of his 
endurance.” 

“The Colonel’s letter,” I reminded him; “ it 
praises the lad.” 

‘* Lies,” he answered wearily ; ‘“‘all lies, engineered 
by me. Not because I am ashamed of what I did, 
but for the lad’s sake, and hers, and the old people. 
1 loved the boy, as you know, but he failed, and 
there was no other way. And where the fiend him- 
self is gloating over it is that he knows it was the 
only time Jack did fail. If only I hadn’t been so 
beat the night before ; 1f only his words had reached 
my brain before it was too late. If only... I 
think,” he added, after a pause—‘ | think I shall 
go mad. Sometimes I wish I could.” 

‘* And what of Pat ?”’ I asked, at length breaking 
the silence. 

The hands grasping the bed tightened, and grew 


white. 
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“I said good-bye to her before your eyes, ten 
minutes ago. I shall never see her again.” 

‘“ But, great heavens, Jerry!” I cried, “ you 
can’t give her up like that. She idolises the ground 
you walk on, she worships you, and she need never 
know. You were only doing your duty after 
all.” 

‘‘ Stop |” he cried, and his voice was a command. 
‘“As you love me, old friend, don’t tempt me. 
For three weeks those arguments have been flooding 
everything else from my mind. Do you remember 
at Henley, when she said, ‘ He might have answered 
to your voice’? Winkle, it’s true, Jack might have. 
And I killed him. Just think if I married her, and 
she did find out. Her brother’s murderer—in her 
eyes. The man who has wrecked her home, and 
broken her father and mother. It’s inconceivable, 
it’s hideous. Ah! don’t you see how utterly final 
it allis? She may have been right ; and if she was, 
then I, who loved her better than the world, have 
murdered her brother, and broken the old people’s 
hearts for the sake of a theory. The fact that my 
theory has been put into practice, at the expense of 
everything I have to live for, is full of humour, isn’t 
it?” And his laugh was wild. 

“Steady, Jerry,” I said sternly. ‘ What do you 
mean to do?” 

“You'll see, old man, in time,” he answered. 
‘“ First and foremost, get back to the regiment, arm 
ornoarm. I would not have come home, but I had 
to see her once more.’’ 
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“You talk as if it was the end.” I looked at him 
squarely. 

“Tt is,” he answered. “It’s easy out there.” 

‘Your mind is made up?” 

“‘ Absolutely.” He gave a short laugh. “‘ Good- 
bye, old friend. Ease it to her as well as you can. 
Say I’m unstrung by the trenches, anything you 
like ; but don’t let her guess the truth.” 

For a long minute he held my hand. Then he 
turned away. He walked to the mantelpiece, and 
there was a photograph of her there. For a long 
time he looked at it and it seemed to me he whispered 
something. A sudden dimness blinded my eyes, 
and when I looked again he had gone—through the 
window into the night. 


I did not see Pat until I left Drayton Hall after 
that ghastly night, save only once or twice with her 
mother in the room. ; 

But an hour before I left she came to me, and her 
face was that of a woman who has passed through 
the fires. 

“Tell me, Winkle, shall I ever see him again ? 
You know what I mean.” 

“You will never see him again, Pat,” and the 
look in her eyes made me choke. 

“Will you tell me what it was he told you before 
he went through the window? You see, I was in 
the hall waiting for him,” and she smiled wearily. 

““T can’t, Pat, dear ; I promised him,” I muttered. 
“ But it was nothing disgraceful.” 
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‘‘ Disgraceful!’’ she cried proudly. “ Jerry, 
and anything disgraceful. Oh, my God! Winkle, 
dear,’’ and she broke down utterly, “do you re- 
member the waltz they were playing that day— 
‘ Destiny’ ?”’ 

And then I went. Whether that wonderful 
woman’s intuition has told her something of what 
happened, I know not. But yesterday morning 
I got a letter from the Colonel saying that Jerry 
had chucked his life away, saving a wounded man. 
And this morning she will have seen it in the 
papers. 

God help you, Pat, my dear. 


VI; RETRIBUTION 


N the Promenade facing the Casino at Monte 
Carlo two men were seated smoking. The 
Riviera season was at its height, and passing to and 
fro in front of them were the usual crowd of well- 
dressed idlers, who make up the society of that 
delectable, if expensive, resort. Now and again a 
casual acquaintance would saunter by, to be greeted 
with a smile from one, and a curt nod from the other, 
who, with his eyes fixed on the steps in front of him, 
seemed oblivious of all else. 
“Cheer up, Jerry ; she won’t be long. Give the 
poor girl time to digest her luncheon.” ‘The cheer- 
ful one of the twain lit a cigarette ; and in the process 
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received the glad eye from a passing siren of striking 
aspect. ‘“‘ Great Casar, old son!” he continued, 
when she was swallowed up in the crowd, “ you’re 
losing the chance of a lifetime. Here, gathered 
together to bid us welcome, are countless beautiful 
women and brave men. Weare for the moment the 
star turn of the show—the brave British sailors whom 
the ladies delight to honour. Never let it be said, 
old dear, that you failed them in this their hour of 
need,” 

‘““ Confound it, Ginger, I know all about that ! ”’ 
The other man sighed and, coming suddenly out of 
his brown study, he too leant forward and fumbled 
for his cigarette-case. “‘ But it’s no go, old man. 
I’m getting a deuced sight too old and ugly nowadays 
to chop and change about. There comes a time of 
life when if a man wants to kiss one particular 
woman, he might as well kiss his bapt for all the 
pleasure fooling around with another will give 
him.” 

Ginger Lawson looked at him critically. “My 
lad, I fear me that Nemesis has at length descended 
on you. No longer do the ortolans and caviare of 
unregenerate bachelorhood tempt you; rather do 
you yearn for ground rice and stewed prunes in the 
third floor back. These symptoms . 

“Ginger,” interrupted the other, “dry up. 
You’re a dear, good soul, but when you try to be 
funny, I realise the type of man who writes mottoes 
for crackers.” He started up eagerly, only to sit 
down again disappointed. 


Qs 
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‘* Not she, not she, my love,” continued the other 
imperturbably. ‘‘ And, in the meanwhile, doesn’t 
it strike you that you are committing a bad tactical 
error in sitting here, with a face like a man that’s 
eaten a bad oyster, on the very seat where she’s 
bound to see you when she does finish her luncheon 
and come down ?”’ 

‘‘T suppose that means you want me to cocktail 
with you?” 

“More impossible ideas have fructified,” agreed 
Ginger, rising. 

“No, I’m blowed if——!”’ 

‘“Come on, old son.’’ Lawson dragged him re- 
luctantly to his feet. ‘‘ All the world loves a lover, 
including the loved one herself; but you look like 
a deaf-mute at a funeral, who’s swallowed his fee. 
Come and have a cocktail at Ciro’s, and then, merry 
and bright agd caracoling like a young lark, return 
and snatch her from under the nose of the accursed 
Teuton.” 

“Do you think she’s going to accept him, Gin- 
ger?’ he muttered anxiously, as they sauntered 
through the drifting crowd. 

‘“ My dear boy, ask me another. But she’s coming 
to the ball dance on board to-night, and if the deli- 
cate pink illumination of your special kala jugger, 
shining softly on your virile face, and toning down 
the somewhat vivid colour scheme of your sun- 
burned nose, doesn’t melt her heart, I don’t know 
what will——” 

Which all requires a little explanation. Before 
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the war broke out it was the custom each year for 
that portion of the British Fleet stationed in the 
Mediterranean, and whose headquarters were at 
Malta, to make a cruise lasting three weeks or a 
month to some friendly sea-coast, where the ports 
were good and the inhabitants merry. ‘Trieste, per- 
haps, and up the Adriatic; Alexandria and the 
countries to the East; or, best of all, the Riviera. 
And at the time when my story opens the officers of 
the British Mediterranean Fleet, which had come to 
rest in the wonderful natural anchorage of Ville- 
franche, were doing their best to live up to the 
reputation which the British naval officer enjoys the 
world over. Everywhere within motor distance of 
their vessels they were greeted with joy and accla- 
mation ; there were dances and dinners, women and 
wine—and what more for a space can any hard- 
worked sailorman desire? During their brief inter- 
vals of leisure they slept and recuperated on board, 
only to dash off again with unabated zeal to pastures 
new, or renewed, as the case might be. 

Foremost amongst the revellers on this, as on other 
occasions, was Jerry Travers, torpedo-lieutenant on 
the flagship. Endowed by Nature with an infinite 
capacity for consuming cocktails, and with a dis- 
position which not even the catering of the Maltese 
mess man could embitter, his sudden fall from grace 
was all the more noticeable. From being a tireless 
leader of revels, he became a mooner in secret places, 
a melancholy sigher in the wardroom. Which fact did 
not escape the eyes of the flagship wardroom officers. 
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And Lawson, the navigating lieutenant, had deputed 
himself as clerk of the course. 

Staying at the Hétel de Paris was an American, 
who was afflicted with the dreadful name of Honks ; 
with him were his wife and his daughter Maisie. 
Maisie Honks has not a prepossessing sound ; but 
she was the girl who was responsible for Jerry 
Travers’s downfall. He had met her at a ball in 
Nice just after the Fleet arrived, and, from that 
moment he had become a trifle deranged. Brother 
officers entering his cabin unawares found him gazing 
into the infinite with a slight squint. His Marine 
servant spread the rumour on the lower deck that 
“’e’d taken to poetry, and ’orrible noises in his 
sleep.” Like a goodly number of men who have 
walked merrily through life, sipping at many flowers, 
but leaving each with added zest for the next, when 
he took it he,took it hard. And Maisie had just 
about reduced him to idiocy. I am no describer of 
girls, but I was privileged to know and revere the 
lady from afar, and I can truthfully state that I have 
rarely, if ever, seen a more absolute dear. She wasn’t 
fluffy, and she wasn’t statuesque ; she did not have 
violet eyes which one may liken to mountain pools, 
or hair of that colour described as spun-gold. She 
was just—lMaisie, one of the most adorable gir]s that 
ever happened. And Jerry, as I say, had taken it 
very badly. 

Unfortunately, there was a fly in the ointment— 
almost of bluebottle size—in the shape of another 
occupant of the Hétel de Paris, who had also taken 
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it very badly, and at a much earlier date. The Baron 
von Dressler—an officer in the German Navy, and a 
member of one of the oldest Prussian families—had 
been staying at Monte Carlo for nearly a month, on 
sick leave after a severe dose of fever. And he, 
likewise, worshipped with ardour and zeal at the 
Honks shrine. Moreover, being apparently a very 
decent fellow, and living as he did in the same hotel, 
he had, as Jerry miserably reflected, a bit of a pre- 
ponderance in artillery, especially as he had opened 
fire more than a fortnight before the British Navy had 
appeared on the scene. ‘This, then, was the general 
situation ; and the particular feature of the moment, 
which caused an outlook on life even more gloomy 
than usual in the heart of the torpedo-lieutenant, was 
that the Baron von Dressler had been invited to 
lunch with his adored one, while he had not. 


“* Something potent, Fritz.”” Lawson piloted him 
firmly to the bar and addressed the presiding being 
respectfully. “‘ Something potent and heady which 
will make this officer’s sad heart bubble once again 
with the joie de vivre. He has been crossed in love.” 

““ Don’t be an ass, Ginger,’’ said the other peev- 
ishly. 

““ My dear fellow, the credit of the Navy 1s at stake. 
Admitted that you’ve had a bad start in the Honks 
stakes, nevertheless—you never know—our Teuton 
may take a bad fall. And, incidentally, there they 
both are, to say nothing of Honks pére et mére.” He 
was peering through the window. ‘“ No, you don’t, 
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my boy!” as the other made a dash for the door. 
‘The day is yet young. Lap it up; repeat the 
dose ; and then in the nonchalant style for which our 
name is famous we will sally forth and have at 
them.” 

‘* Confound it, Ginger ! they seem to be on devilish 
good terms. Look at the blighter, bending towards 
her as if he owned her.” Travers stood in the window 
rubbing his hands with his handkerchief nervously. 

“What d’you expect him todo? Look the other 
way?” The navigating ofhcer snorted. “ You 
make me tired, Torps. Come along if you’re ready ; 
and try and look jaunty and debonair.” 

‘“ Heavens ! old boy; I’m as nervous as an ugly 
girl at her first party.” They were passing into the 
street. ‘“‘ My hands are clammy and my boots are 
bursting with feet.”’ 

‘““] don’t mind about your boots; but for good- 
ness’ sake dry your hands. No self-respecting 
woman would look at a man with perspiring palms.”’ 

Ten minutes later three pairs of people might have 
been seen strolling up and down the Promenade. 
And as the arrangement of those pairs was entirely 
due to the navigating lieutenant, their composition is 
perhaps worthy of a paragraph. At one end, as was 
very right and proper, Jerry and Miss Honks dis- 
cussed men and matters—at least, I assume so—with 
a zest that seemed to show his nervousness was only 
transient. In the middle the stagé-manager and 
Mrs. Honks discussed Society, with a capital “* S "— 
a subject of which the worthy woman knew nothing 
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and talked a lot. At the other end Mr. Honks 
poured into the unresponsive ear of an infuriated 
Prussian nobleman his new scheme for cornering 
sausages. Which shows what a naval officer can do 
when he gets down to it. 


Now, it is certainly not my intention to recount 
in detail the course of Jerry Travers’s love affair 
during his stay on the Riviera. Sufficient to say, it 
did not run smoothly. But there are one or two 
things which I must relate—things which concern 
our three principals. They cover the first round in 
the contest—the round which the German won on 
points. And though they have no actual bearing on 
the strange happenings which brought about the 
second and last round, in circumstances nothing 
short of miraculous at a future date, yet for the pro- 
per understanding of the retribution that came upon 
the Hun at the finish it is well that they should be 
told. 

They occurred that same evening, at the ball given 
by the British Navy in the flagship. Few sights, I 
venture to think, are more imposing, and to a certain 
extent more incongruous, than a battleship in gala 
mood. For days beforehand, men skilled in elec- 
tricity erect with painstaking care a veritable fairy- 
land of coloured lights, which shine softly on the 
deck cleared for dancing, and discreet kala juggers 
prepared with ‘equal care by officers skilled in love. 
Everywhere there is peace and luxury; the music 
of the band steals across the silent water ; the engine 
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of death is at rest. Almost can one imagine the 
mighty turbines, the great guns, the whole infernal 
paraphernalia of destruction, laughing grimly at their 
masters’ amusements—those masters whose brains 
forged them and riveted them and gave them birth ; 
who with the pressure of a finger can launch five 
tons of death at a speck ten miles away; whose 
lightest caprice they are bound to obey—and yet 
who now cover them with flimsy silks and fairy lights, 
while they dance and make love to laughing, soft- 
eyed girls. And perhaps there was some such idea 1n 
the gunnery-lieutenant’s mind as he leant against the 
breech of a twelve-inch gun, waiting for his particu- 
lar guest. “ Not yet, old man,” he muttered 
thoughtfully—“ not yet. ‘To-night we play; to- 
morrow—who knows ?”’ 

Above, the lights shone out unshaded, silhouetting 
the battle-cruiser with lines of fire against the vault 
of heaven, sprinkled with the golden dust of a 
myriad stars; while ceaselessly across the violet 
water steam-pinnaces dashed backwards and for- 
wards, carrying boatloads of guests from the landing- 
stage, and then going back for more. At the top of 
the gangway the admiral, immaculate in blue and 
gold, welcomed them as they arrived; the flag- 
leutenant, with the weight of much responsibility on 
his shoulders, having just completed a last lightning 
tour of the ship, only to discover a scarcity of hairpins 
in the ladies’ cloak-room, stood behind him. And in 
the wardroom the engineer-commander—a ‘Scots- 
man of pessimistic outlook—reviled with impartiality 
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all ball dances, adding a special clause for the one 
now commencing. But then, off duty, he had no 
soul above bridge. 

In this setting, then, appeared the starters for 
the Honks stakes on the night in question, only, for 
the time being, the positions were reversed. Now 
the Baron was the stranger in a strange land; Jerry 
was at home—one of the hosts. Moreover, as has 
already been discreetly hinted, there was a certain 
and very particular kala jugger. And into this very 
particular kalajugger Jerry, in due course, piloted his 
adored one. 

I am now coming to the region of imagination. 
I was not in that dim-lit nook with them, and there- 
fore I am not in a position to state with any accuracy 
what occurred. But—and here I must be discreet 
—there was a midshipman, making up in cheek and 
inquisitiveness what he lacked in years and stature. 
Also, as I have said, the Honks stakes were not a 
private matter—far from it. The prestige of the 
British Navy was at stake, and betting ran high in 
the gunroom, or abode of “ snotties.”” Where this 
young imp of mischief hid, I know not; he swore 
himself that his overhearing was purely accidental, 
and endeavoured to excuse his lamentable conduct 
by saying that he learned a lot ! 

His account of the engagement was breezy and 
nautical; and as there is, so far as I know, no other 
description of the operations extant, I give it for 
what it 1s worth. 

Jerry, he told me in the Union Club, Valetta, at a 
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later date, opened the action with some tentative 
shots from his lighter armament. For ten minutes 
odd he alternately Honked and Maisied, till, as my 
ribald informant put it, the deck rang with noises 
reminiscent of a jibbing motor-car. She countered 
ably with rhapsodies over the ship, the band, and 
life in general, utterly refusing to be drawn into 
personalities. 

Then, it appeared, Jerry's self-control completely 
deserted him, and with a hoarse and throaty noise he 
opened fire with the full force of his starboard broad- 
side ; he rammed down the loud pedal and let drive. 

He assured her that she was the only woman he 
could ever love; he seized her ungloved hand and 
fervently kissed it ; in short, he offered her his hand 
and heart in the most approved style, the while 
protesting his absolute unworthiness to aspire to 
such an honour as her acceptance of the same. 

““ Net result, old dear,” murmured my graceless 
informant, pressing the bell for another cocktail, 
“* nix—a frost absolute, a frost complete.” 

“* She thought he and the whole ship were bully, 
and wasn’t that little boy who’d brought them out 
in the launch the cutest ever, but she reckoned 
sailors cut no ice with poppa. She was just too 
sorry for words it had ever occurred, but there it was, 
and there was nothing more to be said.”’ 

For the truth of these statements I will not vouch. 
I do know that on the night in question Jerry was 
refused by the only woman he'd ever really cared 
about, because he told me so, and the method of it 
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is of little account. And if there be any who may 
think I have dealt with this tragedy in an unfeeling 
way, I must plead in excuse that I have but quoted 
my informant, and he was one of those in the gun- 
room who had lost money on the event. 

Anyway, let me, as a sop to the serious-minded, 
pass on to the other little event which I must 
chronicle before I come to my finale. In this world 
the serious and the gay, the tears and the laughter, 
come to us out of the great scroll of fate in strange, 
jumbled succession. The lucky dip at a bazaar 
holds no more variegated procession of surprises than 
the mix up we call life brings to each and all. And 
so, though my tone in describing Jerry’s proposal 
has perhaps been wantonly flippant, and though the 
next incident may seem to some to savour of 
melodrama—yet, is it not life, my masters, is it not 
life ' 

I was in the ward room when it occurred. Jerry, 
standing by the fireplace, was smoking a cigarette, 
and looking like the proverbial gentleman who has 
lost a sovereign and found sixpence. There were 
several officers in there at the time, and-—the Baron 
von Dressler. And the Prussian had been drinking. 

Not that he was by any means drunk, but he was 
in that condition when some men become merry, 
some confidential, some—what shall I say f—not 
exactly pugnacious, but on the way to it. He be- 
longed to the latter class. All the worst traits 
of the Prussian officer, the domineering, sneering, 
aggressive mannerisms—which, to do him justice, 
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in normal circumstances he successfully concealed, at 
any rate, when mixing with other nationalities—were 
showing clearly in his face. He was once again the 
arrogant, intolerant autocrat—truly, ia vino veritas. 
Moreover, his eyes were wandering with increasing 
frequency to Jerry, who, so far, seemed unconscious 
of the scrutiny. 

After a while I caught Ginger Lawson’s eye and he 
shrugged his shoulders slightly. He told me after- 
wards that he had been fearing a flare-up for some 
minutes, but had hoped it would pass over. How- 
ever, he strolled over to Jerry and started talking. 

““Mop that up, Jerry,” he said, “and come 
along and do your duty. Baron, you don’t seem to 
be dancing much to-night. Can’t I find you a 
partner ?” 

“Thank you, but I probably know more people 
here than you do.’”’ The tone even more than the 
words was a studied insult. ‘“‘ Lieutenant Travers’s 
duty seems to have been unpleasant up to date, which 
perhaps accounts for his reluctance to resume it. 
Are you—er—lucky at cards?”’ This time the 
sneer was too obvious to be disregarded. 

Jerry looked up, and the eyes of the two men met. 
“It 1s possible, Baron von Dressler,’’ he remarked 
icily, “that in your navy remarks of that type are 
regarded as witty. Would it be asking you too 
much to request that you refrain from using them in 
a ship where they are merely considered vulgar ? ” 

By this time a dead silence had settled on the 
wardroom, one of those awkward silences which any 
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scene of this sort produces on those who are in the 
unfortunate position of onlookers. 

Von Dressler was white with passion. “* You for- 
get yourself, lieutenant. I would have you to know 
that my uncle is a prince of the blood royal.” 

‘That apparently does not prevent his nephew 
from failing to remember the customs that hold 
amongst gentlemen.” 

‘““Gentlemen!”’ The Prussian looked round the 
circle of silent officers with a scornful laugh; the 
fumes of the spirits he had drunk were mounting to 
his head with his excitement. ‘‘ You mean— 
shop-keepers.” 

With a muttered curse several officers started for- 
ward; no ball is a teetotal affair, I suppose, and 
scenes of this sort are dangerous at any time. Travers 
held up his hand, sharply, incisively. 

““ Gentlemen, remember this—er—Prussian officer 
and gentleman is our guest. That being the case, 
sir ’’—he turned to the German—“ you are quite safe 
in insulting us as much as you like. 

“The question of safety would doubtless prove 
irresistible to an Englishman.” The face of the 
German was distorted with rage, he seemed to be 
searching in his mind for insults ; then suddenly he 
tried a new line. 

‘Bah! I am not a guttersnipe to bandy words 
with you. You will not have long to wait, you 
English, and then—when the day does come, my 
friends ; when, at last, we come face to face, then, 


by God ! then ——” 
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“Well, what then, Baron von Dressler?” A 
stern voice cut like a whiplash across the wardroom ; 
standing in the door was the admiral himself, who 
had entered unperceived. 

For a moment the coarse, furious face of the 
Prussian paled a little; then with a supreme effort 
of arrogance he pulled himself together. ‘‘ Then, 
sir, we shall see—the world will see—whether you or 
we will be the victor. The old and effete versus the 
new and efficient. Der Tag.” He lifted his hand 
and let it drop; in the silence one could have heard 
a pin drop. 

“The problem you raise is of interest,” answered 
the admiral, in the same icy tone. “ In the mean- 
while any discussion is unprofitable ; and in the sur- 
roundings in which you find yourself at present it is 
more than unprofitable—it 1s a gross breach of all 
good form and service etiquette. As our guest we 
were pleased to see you ; you will pardon my saying 
that now I can no longer regard you as a guest. 
Will you kindly give orders, Lieutenant Travers, for a 
steam-pinnace? Baron von Dressler will go ashore.”’ 

Such was the other matter that concerned my 
principals, and which, of necessity, I have had to 
record. Such an incident is probably almost 
unique; but when there’s a girl at the bottom of 
things and wine at the top, something is likely to 
happen. The most unfortunate thing about it all, 
as far as Jerry was concerned, was an untimely in- 
disposition on the part of Honks mére. As a coin- 
cidence nothing could have been more disastrous. 
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The pinnace was at the foot of the gangway, and 
the Baron—his eyes savage—was just preparing to 
take an elaborate and sarcastic farewell of the silent 
torpedo-lieutenant, who was regarding him with an 
air of cold contempt, when Mr. Honks appeared on 
the scene. 

‘“ Say, Baron, are you going away?” 

““Tam, Mr. Honks. My presence seems distaste- 
ful to the officers.” 

The American seemed hardly to hear the last part 
of the remark. “I guess we'll quit too. My wife’s 
been taken bad. Can we come in your boat, Baron?” 

“ | shall be more than delighted.”’ His eyes came 
round with ill-concealed triumph to Travers’s im- 
passive face as the American bustled away. “I 
venture to think that the Honks stakes are still open.” 

“By Heaven! You blackguard!” muttered 
Jerry, his passion overcoming him for a moment. 
““T believe I’d give my commission to smash your 
damned face in with a marline-spike and chuck you 
into the sea.” 

“I won't forget what you say,” answered the 
German vindictively. ‘* One day I’ll make you eat 
those words; and then when I’ve sunk your rat- 
eaten ship, it will be me that uses the marline-spike 
—you swine.” 

It was as well for Jerry, and for the Baron too, 
that at this psychological moment the Honks ménage 
arrived, otherwise that German would probably 
have gone into the sea. 

“Good night, lady,’”” murmured Jerry, when he 
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had solicitously inquired after her mother’s health. 
‘Is there no hope ?”’ He was desperately anxious 
to seize the second or two left; he knew she would 
not hear the true account of what had happened 
from the Baron. 

““ T guess not,’’ she answered softly. ‘‘ But come 
and call.’’ With a smile she was gone, and from the 
boat there came the Baron’s voice mocking through 
the still air, “Good night, Lieutenant Travers. 
Thank you so much.” 

And, drowned by the band that started at that 
moment, the wonderful and fearful curse that left 
the torpedo-lieutenant’s lips drifted into the night 
unheard. 


Let us go on a couple of years. The moment 
thought of by the gunnery-lieutenant, the day ac- 
claimed by the Prussian officer had come. England 
was at war. Der Tag wasa reality. No longer did 
silks and shaded lights form part of the equipment 
of the Navy, but grim and sombre, ruthlessly 
stripped of everything not absolutely necessary, the 
great grey monsters watched tirelessly through the 
flying scud of the North Sea for “ the fleet that stayed 
at home.’’ Only their submarines were out, and 
these, day by day, diminished in numbers, until the 
men who sent them out looked at one another fear- 
fully—so many went out, so few came back. 

Tearing through the water one day, away a bit 
to the south-west of Bantry Bay, with the haze of 
Ireland lying like a smudge on the horizon, was a 
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lean, villainous-looking torpedo-boat-destroyer. She 
was plunging her nose into the slight swell, now and 
again drenching the oilskinned figure standing 
motionless on the bridge. Behind her a great cloud 
of black smoke drifted across the grey water, and 
the whole vessel was quivering with the force of 
her engines. She was doing her maximum and a 
bit more, but still the steady, watchful eyes of the 
officer on the bridge seemed impatient, and every 
now and again he cursed softly and with wonderful 
fluency under his breath. 

It was our friend Jerry, who at the end of his time 
in the flagship had been given one of the newest 
T.B.D.’s, and now with every ounce he could get out 
of her he was racing towards the spot from which 
had come the last S.O.S. message, nearly an hour ago. 
There was something grimly foreboding about those 
agonised calls sent out to the world for perhaps 
twenty minutes, and then—silence, nothing more. 
German submarines, he reflected, as for the tenth 
time he peered at his wrist-watch, German sub- 
marines engaged once again in the only form of war 
they could compete in or dared undertake. And 
not for the first time his thoughts went back to the 
vainglorious boastings of his friend the Baron. 

‘Damn him,” he muttered. ‘I haven’t for- 
gotten the sweep.” 

There were many things he hadn’t forgotten ; how, 
when he’d gone to call on the lady as requested, she 
had been ‘‘ out,” and it was that sort of “ out” 
that means “in.’”’ How a letter had been answered 
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courteously but distinctly coldly, and, impotent with 
rage, he had been forced to the conclusion that she 
was offended with him. And with the Prussian able 
to say what he liked, it was not difficult to find the 
reason. 

Then the Fleet left, and Jerry resigned himself 
to the inevitable, a proceeding which was not made 
easier by the many rumours he heard to the effect 
that the Baron himself had done the trick. Dis- 
tinctly he wanted once again to meet that gentleman. 

“We ought to see her, if she hasn’t sunk, sir, by 
now.” ‘The sub-lieutenant on the bridge spoke in 
his ear. 

Travers nodded and shrugged his shoulders. He 
had realised that fact for some minutes. 

‘‘ Something on the starboard bow.”’ The voice 
of the look-out man came to his ears. 

“It’s a boat, an open boat,’’ cried the sub, 
after a careful inspection, “and it’s pretty full, by 
Jove!” 

A curt order, and the T.B.D. swung round and 
tore down on the little speck bobbing in the water. 
And they were still a few hundred yards away when 
a look of dawning horror strangely mixed with joy 
spread over Jerry’s face. His glass was fixed on the 
boat, and who in God’s name was the woman—im- 
possible, of course—but surely. . . . If it wasn’t her 
it was her twin sister; his hand holding the glass 
trembled with eagerness, and then at last he knew. 
The woman standing up in the stern of the boat was 
Maisie, and as he got nearer he saw there was a 
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look on her face which made him catch his breath 
sharply. 

““Great God!’’ The sub’s voice roused him. 
‘What have they been doing ?”’ No need to ask 
whom he meant by “they.’”’ ‘‘ The boat is a 
shambles.” 

The destroyer slowed down, and from the crew 
who looked into that little open boat came dreadful 
curses. It ran with blood; and at the bottom 
women and children moaned feebly, while an elderly 
man contorted with pain in the stern, writhed and 
sobbed in agony. And over this black scene the 
eyes of the man and the woman met. 

‘ Carefully, carefully, lads,’’ Travers sang out. 
This was no time for questions, only the poor torn 
fragments counted. Afterwards, perhaps. Very 
tenderly the sailors lifted out the bodies, and one of 
them—a little girl in his arms, with a dreadful wound 
in her head—jabbered like a maniac with the fury 
of his rage. And so after many days they again 
came face to face. 

‘“’ Are you wounded ?”’ he whispered. 

““'No.” Her voice was hard and strained; she 
was near the breaking point. “‘ They sunk us with- 
out warning—the Lucania—and then shelled us in 
the open boats.”’ 

“Dear heavens!” Jerry’s voice was shaking. 
“Ah! but you’re not hurt, my lady; they didn’t 
hit you ?”’ 

‘“My mother was drowned, and my father too.” 
She was swaying a little. ‘“‘ It was the U 99.” 
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“Ah!” The man’s voice was almost a sigh. 

‘* Submarine on the port bow, sir.” A howl came 
from the look-out, followed by the sharp, detonating 
reports of the destroyer’s quick-firers. And then a 
roaring cheer. Like lightning Jerry was upon the 
bridge, and even he could scarcely contain himself. 
There, lying helpless in the water, with a huge hole 
in her conning tower, wallowed the U 99. Two 
direct hits from the destroyer’s guns in a vital spot, 
and the submarine was a submarine no longer. Just 
one of those strokes of poetic justice which happen 
so rarely in war. 

Like rats from a sinking ship the Germans were 
pouring up and diving into the water, and with snarl- 
ing faces the Englishmen waited for them, waited 
for them with the dying proofs of their vileness still 
lying on the deck as one by one they came on board. 
Suddenly with a sucking noise the submarine 
foundered, and over the seething, troubled waters 
where she had been, a sheet of blackish oil slowly 
spread. 

But Jerry spared no glance for the sinking boat— 
he did not so much as look at the German sailors 
huddled fearfully together. With hard, merciless 
eyes he faced the submarine commander. For the 
first time in his life he saw red: for the first time in 
his life there was murder in his soul, and the heavy 
belaying-pin in his hand seemed to goad him on. 
‘’ Suppose the positions had been reversed,’’ mocked 
a voice in his brain. ‘“*‘ Would he have hesitated ?”’ 
The night two years ago surged back to his mind; 
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the plaintive crying of the dying child struck on his 
ears. He stepped a pace forward with a snarl—his 
grip tightened on the bar—when suddenly the man 
who had carried up the little girl gave a hoarse cry, 
and with all his force smote the nearest German in 
the mouth. The German fell like a stone. 

“ Stand fast.”” Jerry’s voice dominated the scene. 
The old traditions had come back: the old wonder- 
ful discipline. The iron pin dropped with a clang 
on the deck. “It is not their fault, they were only 
obeying his orders.’’ And once again his eyes rested 
on their officer. 

““So we meet again, Baron von Dressler,” he 
remarked, “‘ and the rat-eaten ship 1s not sunk. Is 
this your work?’’ He pointed to the mangled 
bodies. 

“Tt is not,’’ muttered the Prussian. 

“You lie, you swine, you lie! Unfortunately for 
you you didn’t quite carry out your infamous 
butchery completely enough. There is one 
person on board who knows the U gg sank the 
Lucania without warning and was in the boat you 
shelled.”’ 

“| don’t believe you, I 

‘Then perhaps you'll believe her. I rather think 
you know her—very well.”” As he spoke he was 
looking behind the Prussian, to where Maisie— 
roused from her semi-stupor by the Baron’s voice 
—had got up, and with her hand to her heart was 
swaying backwards and forwards. ‘“ Look behind 
you, you cur.” 


9 
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The Prussian turned, and then with a cry stag- 
gered back, white to the lips. “* You, great heavens, 
you—Maisie is 

And so once again the three principals of my little 
drama were face to face; only the setting had 
changed. No longer sensuous music and the warm, 
violet waters of the Riviera for a background ; this 
time the moaning of dying men and children was the 
ghastly orchestra, and, with the grey scud of the 
Atlantic flying past them, the Englishmen and the 
German faced one another, while the American girl 
stood by. And watching them were the muttering 
sailors. 

At last she spoke. “* This ring, I believe, is yours.” 
She took a magnificent half-hoop of diamonds from 
her engagement finger and flung it into the sea. 
Then she moved towards him. 

“You drowned my mother, and for that I strike 
you once.” She hit him in the face with an iron- 
shod pin. “ You drowned my father, and for that I 
strike you again.” Once again she struck him in the 
face. “1 will leave a fighting man and a gentleman 
to deal with you for those poor mites.” With a 
choking sob she turned away, and once again sank 
down on the coil of rope. 

The Prussian, sobbing with pain and rage, 
with the blood streaming from his face, was not a 
pretty sight; but in Travers’s face there was no 
mercy. 

‘The old and effete versus the new and efficient !’ 
IT seem to recall those words from our last meeting. 
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May I congratulate you on your efficiency ?_ Bah ! 
you swine ’’—his face flamed with sudden passion— 
“if you aren’t skulking in Kiel, you’re butchering 
women. By heavens! I can conceive of nothing 
more utterly perfect than flogging you to 
death.”’ 

The Prussian shrank back, his face livid with fear. 

“They were my orders,” he muttered. ‘“‘ For 
God’s sake——” 

“Oh, don’t be frightened, Baron von Dressler.”’ 

The Englishman’s voice was onceagain under con- 
trol. “ Theoldandeffetedon’tdothat. You weresafe 
as our guest two years ago; you are safe as our 
prisoner now. Your precious carcass will be re- 
turned safe and sound to your Royal uncle at the end 
of the war, and my only hope is that your face will 
still bear those honourable scars. Moreover, if what 
you say is true, if the orders of your Government 
include shelling an open boat crammed with defence- 
less women and children—and neutrals at that—l 
can only say that their infamy is so incredible as to 
force one to the conclusion that they are not respon 
sible for their actions. But—make no mistake- 
they will get their retribution.” 

For a moment he fell silent, looking at the 
cowering, blood-stained face opposite him, and 
then a pitiful wail behind him made him turn 
round. 

““Mummie, I’se hurted.”” On her knees beside 
the little girl was Maisie, soothing her as best she 
could, easing the throbbing head, whispering that 
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mummie couldn’t come for a while. ‘“ I’se hurted, 
mummie—lI’se hurted.” 

Travers turned back again, and the eyes of the 
two men met. 

““My God! Is it possible that a sailor could do 
such a thing ?”’ 

His voice was barely above a whisper, yet the 
Prussian heard and winced. In the depths of even 
the foulest bully there is generally some little 
redeeming spark. 

*¢T’se hurted; I want my mummie.” 

The Prussian’s lips moved, but no sound came, 
while in his eyes was the look of a man haunted. 
Travers watched him silently; and at length he 
spoke again. 

‘As I said, your rulers will get their deserts in 
time, but I think, Baron von Dressler, your Nemesis 
has come on you already. That poor little kid is 
asking you for her mother. Don’t forget it in the 
years to come, Baron. No, I don’t think you wi// 
forget it.” 


My story is finished. Later on, when some of the 
dreadful nightmare through which she had passed 
had been effaced from her mind, Maisie and the man 
who had come to her out of the grey waters discussed 
many things. And the story which the Prussian 
had told her after the dance on the flagship was 
finally discredited. 

Can anyone recommend me a good cheap book on 
“ Things a Best Man Should Know” ? 
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VII: JIM BRENT'S V.C. 


F you pass through the Menin Gate at Ypres, 
and walk up the slight rise that lies on the other 
side of the moat, you will come to the parting of the 
ways. You will at the same time come to a spot 
of unprepossessing aspect, whose chief claim to 
notoriety lies in its shell-holes and broken-down 
houses. If you keep straight on you will in time 
come to the little village of Potige; if you turn to 
the right you will eventually arrive at Hooge. In 
either case you will wish you hadn't. 

Before the war these two roads—which join 
about two hundred yards east of the rampart walls 
of Ypres—were adorned with a fair number of 
houses. They were of that stucco type which one 
frequently sees in England spreading out along the 
roads that lead to a largish town. Generally there 
is one of unusually revolting aspect that stands 
proudly by itself a hundred yards or so from the 
common herd and enclosed in a stuccoesque wall. 
And there my knowledge of the type in England 
ends. 

In Belgium, however, my acquaintance with this 
sort of abode is extensive. In taking over a house 
in Flanders that stands unpleasantly near the Hun, 
the advertisement that there are three sitting, two 
bed, h. and c. laid on, with excellent onion patch, 
near railway and good golf-links, leaves one cold. 
The end-all and be-all of a house is its cellar. The 
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more gloomy, and dark, and generally horrible the 
cellar, the higher that house ranks socially, and the 
more likely are you to find in it a general consuming 
his last hamper from Fortnum & Mason’ by the 
light of a tallow dip. And this applies more 
especially to the Hooge road. 

Arrived at the fork, let us turn right-handed and 
proceed along the deserted road. A motor-car is 
not to be advised, as at this stage of the promenade 
one is in full sight of the German trenches. For 
about two or three hundred yards no houses screen 
you, and then comes a row of the stucco residences 
I have mentioned. Also at this point the road bends 
to the left. Here, out of sight, occasional men sun 
themselves in the heavily-scented air, what time 
they exchange a little playful badinage in a way 
common to Thomas Atkins. At least, that 1s what 
happened some time ago; now, of course, things 
may have changed in the garden city. 

And at this point really our journey is ended, 
though for interest we might continue for another 
quarter ofa mile. The row of houses stops abruptly, 
and away in front stretches a long straight road. A 
few detached mansions of sorts, in their own grounds, 
flank it on each side. At length they cease and in 
front lies the open country. The poplar-lined road 
disappears out of sight a mile ahead, where it tops 
agentle slope. And half on this side of the rise, and 
half on the other, there are the remnants of the 
titbit of the whole bloody charnel-house of the 
Ypres salient—the remnants of the village of 
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Hooge. A closer examination is not to be recom- 
mended. The place where you stand is known in 
the vernacular as Hell Fire Corner, and the Hun— 
who knows the range of that corner to the fraction 
of an inch—will quite possibly resent your presence 
even there. And shrapnel gives a nasty wound. 

Let us return and seek safety in a cellar. It is 
not what one would call a good-looking cellar; no 
priceless prints adorn the walls, no Turkey carpet 
receives your jaded feet. In one corner a portable 
gramophone with several records much the worse for 
wear reposes on an upturned biscuit-box, and lying 
on the floor, with due regard to space economy, are 
three or four of those excellent box-mattresses which 
form the all-in-all of the average small Belgian 
house. On top of them are laid some valises and 
blankets, and from the one in the corner the sweet- 
music of the sleeper strikes softly on the ear. It is 
the senior subaltern, who has been rambling all the 
preceding night in Sanctuary Wood—the proud 
authors of our nomenclature in Flanders quite 
rightly possess the humour necessary for the pro- 
duction of official communiqués. 

In two chairs, smoking, are a couple of officers. 
One is a major of the Royal Engineers, and another, 
also a sapper, belongs to the gilded staff. The cellar 
is the temporary headquarters of a field company— 
office, mess, and bedroom rolled into one. 

“I’m _ devilish short-handed for the moment, 
Bill.” The Major thoughtfully filled his pipe. 
“* That last boy I got a week ago—a nice boy he was, 
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too—was killed in Zouave Wood the day before 
yesterday, poor devil. Seymour was wounded three 
days ago, and there’s only Brent, Johnson, and him ”’ 
—he indicated the sleeper. ‘“* Johnson is useless, 
and Brent ’’ He paused, and looked full at the 
Staff-captain. ‘‘ Do you know Brent well, by any 
chance?” 

“1 should jolly well think I did. Jim Brent is 
one of my greatest pals, Major.” 

“Then perhaps you can tell me something | very 
much want to know. I have knocked about the place 
for agood many years, and | have rubbed shoulders, 
officially and unofficially, with more men than I care 
toremember. Asa result, I think I may claim a fair 
knowledge of my fellow-beings. And Brent—well, 
he rather beats me.” 

He paused as if at a loss for words, and looked in 
the direction of the sleeping subaltern. Reassured 
by the alarming noise proceeding from the corner, he 
seemed to make up his mind. 

‘““ Has Brent had some very nasty knock lately— 
money, or a woman, or something ?” 

The Staff-captain took his pipe from his mouth, 
and for some seconds stared at the floor. Then he 
asked quietly, ‘‘Why? What are you getting at?” 

“This is why, Bill. Brent is one of the most 
capable officers I have ever had. He’s a man whose 
judgment, tact, and driving power are perfectly 
invaluable in a show of this sort—so invaluable, in 
fact ”—he looked straight at his listener—“ that his 
death would be a very real loss to the corps and the 
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Service. He’s one of those we can’t replace, and— 
he’s going all out to make us have to.”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ The question expressed 
no surprise; the speaker seemed merely to be 
demanding confirmation of what he already knew. 

“Brent is deliberately trying to get killed. 
There is not a shadow of doubt about it in my mind. 
Do you know why ?”’ 

The Staff-officer got up and strolled to a table on 
which were lying some illustrated weekly papers. 
‘’ Have you last week’s Tatler?”’ He turned over 
the leaves. ‘‘ Yes—here it is... He handed the 
newspaper to the Major. ‘“ That is why.” 


‘““A charming portrait of Lady Kathleen 
Goring, who was last week married to that well- 
known sportsman and soldier Sir Richard Goring. 
She was, it will be remembered, very popular in 
London society as the beautiful Miss Kathleen 
Tubbs—the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Silas P. 
Tubbs, of Pittsburg, Pa.” 


The Major put down the paper and looked at 
the Staff-captain ; then suddenly he rose and hurled 
it into the corner. ‘“‘ Oh, damn these women,” he 
exploded. 

‘“* Amen,” murmured the other, as, with a loud 
snort, the sleeper awoke. 

“Is anything th’ matter?’ he murmured, 
drowsily, only to relapse at once into unconscious- 
ness. 
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‘* Jim was practically engaged to her; and then, 
three months ago, without a word of explanation, 
she gave him the order of the boot, and got engaged 
to Goring.” The Staff-captain spoke savagely. 
‘“* A damn rotten woman, Major, and Jim’s well out 
of it, if he only knew. Goring’s a Baronet, which is, 
of course, the reason why this excrescence of the 
house of Tubbs chucked Jim. Asa matter of fact, 
Dick Goring’s not a bad fellow—he deserves a better 
fate. But it fairly broke Jim up. He’s not the 
sort of fellow who falls in love easily ; this was his 
one and only real affair, and he took it bad. He told 
me at the time that he never intended to come back 
alive.” 

“Damn it all!” The Major’s voice was irrit- 
able. “Why, his knowledge of the lingo alone 
makes him invaluable.” 

‘Frankly, I’ve been expecting to hear of his 
death every day. He’s not the type that says a 
thing of that sort without meaning it.” 

A step sounded on the floor above. ‘“* Look out, 
here he is. You'll stop and have a bit of lunch, 
Bill ?”’ 

As he spoke the light in the doorway was blocked 
out, and a man came uncertainly down the stairs. 

“ Confound these cellars. One can’t see a thing, 
coming in out of the daylight. Who’s that? 
Halloa, Bill, old cock, ’ows yourself ? ”’ 

“Just tottering, Jim. Where’ve you been?” 

“'Wandered down to Vlamertinghe this morning 
early to see about some sandbags, and while I was 
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there I met that flying wallah Petersen in the 
R.N.A.S. Do you remember him, Major? He 
was up here with an armoured carin May. He told 
me rather an interesting thing.” 

* “What’s that, Jim?’’ The Major was attacking 
a brawn with gusto. “Sit down, Bill. Whisky 
and Perrier in that box over there.” 

“ He tells me the Huns have got six guns whose 
size he puts at about g-inch; guns, mark you, not 
howitzers—mounted on railway trucks at Tournai. 
From there they can be rushed by either branch of 
the line—the junction is Just west—to wherever 
they are required.” 

““My dear old boy,”’ laughed Bill, as he sat down. 
‘* T don’t know your friend Petersen, and I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that he is in all 
probability quite right. But the information seems’ 
to be about as much use as the fact that it is cold 
in Labrador.” 

“I wonder,’ answered Brent, thoughtfully—“ I 
wonder.” He was rummaging through a pile of 
papers in the stationery box. 

The other two men looked at one another sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘ What hare-brained scheme have you 
got in your mind now, Brent ?’’ asked the Major. 

Brent came slowly across the cellar, and sat down 
with a sheet of paper spread out on his knee. For 
a while he examined it in silence, comparing it with 
an ordnance map, and then he spoke. “ It’s brick 
and the drop is sixty feet, according to this—with 
the depth of the water fifteen.” 
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‘“ And the answer is a lemon. What on earth are 
you talking about, Jim?” 

“The railway bridge over the river before the 
line forks.”’ 

‘Good Lord! My good fellow,’ cried the’ 
Major irritably, “don’t be absurd. Are you 
proposing to blow it up’?”’ His tone was ponder- 
ously sarcastic. 

‘“ Not exactly,’’ answered the unperturbed Brent, 
‘‘ but something of the sort—if I can get permission.” 

The two men laid down their knives and stared 
at him solemnly. 

‘‘ You are, I believe, a sapper officer,” commenced 
the Major. “May I ask first how much gun-cotton 
you think will be necessary to blow up a railway 
bridge which gives a sixty-foot drop into water ; 
second, how you propose to get it there; third, 
how you propose to get yourself there ; and fourth, 
why do you talk such rot ?”’ 

Jim Brent laughed and helped himself to whisky. 
“The answer to the first question 1s unknown at 
present, but inquiries of my secretary will be 
welcomed—probably about a thousand pounds. 
The answer to the second question is that I don’t. 
The answer to the third is—somehow ; and for the 
fourth question I must ask for notice.” 

“What the devil are you driving at, Jim ?”’ said 
the Staff-captain, puzzled. “If you don’t get the 
stuff there, how the deuce are you going to blow up 
the bridge?” 

“You may take it from me, Bill, that I may be 
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mad, but I never anticipated marching through 
German Belgium with a party of sappers and a 
G.S. wagon full of gun-cotton. Oh, no—it’s a 
one-man show.” 

‘* But,”’ ejaculated the Major; “ how the a 

‘““ Have you ever thought, sir,’ interrupted 
Brent, “‘ what would be the result if, asa heavy train 
was passing over a bridge, you cut one rail just in 
front of the engine ?”’ 

‘* But ”’ the Major again started to speak, and 
was again cut short. 

“‘'The outside rail,’’ continued Brent, ‘‘ so that 
the tendency would be for the engine to go towards 
the parapet wall. And no iron girder to hold it up 
—merely a little brick wall ”—he again referred to 
the paper on his knee—“ three feet high and three 
bricks thick. No nasty parties of men carrying 
slabs of gun-cotton; just yourself—with one slab 
of gun-cotton in your pocket and one primer and one 
detonator—that and the psychological moment. 
Luck, of course, but when we dispense with the 
working party we lift it from the utterly impossible 
into the realm of the remotely possible. The odds 
are against success, | know; but——” He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“* But how do you propose to get there, my dear 
chap ?”’ asked the Major peevishly. “ ‘The Germans 
have a rooted objection to English officers walking 
about behind their lines.” 

“Yes, but they don’t mind a Belgian peasant, 


do they? Dash it, they’ve played the game on us 
Rs 
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scores of times, Major—not perhaps the bridge idea, 
but espionage by men disguised behind our lines. 
I only propose doing the same, and perhaps going 
one better.”’ 

‘You haven’t one chance in a hundred of getting 
through alive.” The Major viciously stabbed a 
tongue. 3 

‘* That is—er—beside the point,” answered Brent 
shortly. 

“But how could you get through their lines to 
start with ?”’ queried Bill. 

‘* There are ways, dearie, there are ways. Petersen 
is a man of much resource.”’ 

‘“* Of course, the whole idea is absolutely ridicu- 
lous.” The Major snorted. ‘“‘ Once and for all, 
Brent, I won’t hear of it. We're far too short of 
fellows as it is.” 

And for a space the subject languished, though 
there was a look on Jim Brent’s face which showed 
it was only for a space. 


Now when a man of the type of Brent takes it 
badly over a woman, there is a strong probability of 
very considerable trouble at any time. When, in 
addition to that, it occurs in the middle of the 
bloodiest war of history, the probability becomes a 
certainty. That he should quite fail to see just what 
manner of woman the present Lady Goring was, 
was merely in the nature of the animal. He was— 
as far as women were concerned—of the genus fool. 


To him “the rag, and the bone, and the hank of 
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hair ” could never be anything but perfect. It is as 
well that there are men like that. 

All of which his major—who was a man of no 
little understanding—knew quite well. And the 
knowledge increased his irritation, for he realised 
the futility of trying to adjust things. That adjust- 
ing business is ticklish work even between two close 
pals; but when the would-be adjuster is very little 
more than a mere acquaintance, the chances of 
success might be put in a small-sized pill-box. To 
feel morally certain that your best officer is trying 
his hardest to get himself killed, and to be unable to 
prevent it, is an annoying state of affairs. Small 
wonder, then, that at intervals throughout the days 
that followed did the Major reiterate with solemnity 
and emphasis his remark to the Staff-captain anent 
women. It eased his feelings, if it did nothing else. 

The wild scheme Brent had half suggested did 
not trouble him greatly. He regarded it merely as 
a temporary aberration of the brain. In the South 
African war small parties of mounted sappers and 
cavalry had undoubtedly ridden far into hostile 
country, and, getting behind the enemy, had blown 
up bridges, and generally damaged their lines of 
communication. But in the South African war a 
line of trenches did not stretch from sea to sea. 

And so, seated one evening at the door of his 
commodious residence talking things over with his 
colonel, he did not lay any great stress on the bridge 
idea. Brent had not referred to it again ; and in the 
cold light of reason it seemed too foolish to mention. 
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‘“‘ Of course,” remarked the C.R.E., ‘‘ he’s bound 
to take itsoon. No man can go on running the fool 
risks you say he does without stopping one. It’s a 
pity ; but, if he won’t see by himself that he’s a fool, 
I don’t see what we can do to make it clear. If only 
that confounded girl——_” Hegrunted and got up to 
go. “‘ Halloa! What the devil is this fellow doing ?°” 

Shambling down the road towards them was a 
particularly decrepit and filthy specimen of the 
Belgian labourer. In normal circumstances, and in 
any other place, his appearance would have called 
for no special comment ; the brand 1s not a rare one. 
But for many months the salient of Ypres had been 
cleared of its civilian population and this sudden 
appearance was not likely to pass unnoticed. 

“Venez ici, monsieur, tout de suite.”’ At the 
Major’s words the old man stopped, and paused in 
hesitation ; then he shuffled towards the two men. 

“Will you talk to him, Colonel ?’’ The Major 
glanced at his senior officer. 

“ Er—I think not; my—er—French, don’t you 
know—er—not what it was.” ‘The worthy officer 
retired in good order, only to be overwhelmed by a 
perfect deluge of words from the Belgian. 

“What's he say ?’” he queried peevishly. ‘* That 
damn Flemish sounds like a dog fight.”’ 

“ Parlez-vous Francais, monsieur ?”” The Major 
attempted to stem the tide of the old man’s verbosity, 
but he evidently had a grievance, and a Belgian with 
a grievance is not a thing to be regarded with a light 
heart. 
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‘Thank heavens, here’s the interpreter !”” The 
Colonel heaved a sigh of relief. “‘ Ask this man 
what he’s doing here, please.” 

For a space the distant rattle of a machine-gun 
was drowned, and then the interpreter turned to the 
officers. 

“FE say, sare, that ’e has ten thousand francs 
behind the German line, buried in a ’ole, and ’e 
wants to know vat ’e shall do.” 

“Do,” laughed the Major. ‘‘What does he 
imagine he’s likely to do? Go and dig it up? 
Tell him that he’s got no _ business here at 
all.” 

Again the interpreter spoke. 

‘Shall I take ’1m to Yper and ’and ’im to the 
gendarmes, sare ?”’ 

““'Not a bad idea,” said the Colonel, “‘ and have 
him——’”’ 

What further order he was going to give is im- 
material, for at that moment he looked at the Belgian, 
and from that villainous old rufhian he received the 
most obvious and unmistakable wink. 

‘““Er—thank you, interpreter; I will send him 
later under a guard.” 

The interpreter saluted and retired, the Major 
looked surprised, the Colonel regarded the Belgian 
with an amazed frown. 

“Thank you, Colonel. Those Ypres gendarmes 
would have been a nuisance.” 

‘Great Scott!” gasped the Major. “ What 
the . 
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‘What the devil is the meaning of this masquer- 
ade, sir?”’ The Colonel was distinctly angry. 

‘* T wanted to see if I’d pass muster as a Belgian, 
sir. The interpreter was an invaluable proof.” 

“You run a deuced good chance of being shot, 
Brent, in that rig. Anyway, I wish for an explana- 
tion as to why you're walking about in that get-up. 
Haven’t you enough work to do?”’ 

‘* Shall we go inside, sir? I’ve got a favour to 


ask you.” 


We are not very much concerned with the con- 
versation that took place downstairs in that same 
cellar, when two senior officers of the corps of Royal 
Engineers listened for nearly an hour to an appar- 
ently disreputable old farmer. It might have been 
interesting to note how the sceptical grunts of those 
two officers gradually gave place to silence, and at 
length to a profound, breathless interest, as they 
pored over maps and plans. And the maps were all 
of that country which lies behind the German 
trenches. 

But at the end the old farmer straightened himself 
smartly. 

“That is the rough outline of my plan, sir. I 
think I can claim that I have reduced the risk of not 
getting to my objective toa minimum. When I get 
there 1 am sure that my knowledge of the patois 
renders the chance of detection small. As for the 
actual demolition itself, an enormous amount will 
depend on luck; but I can afford to wait. I shall 
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have to be guided by local conditions. And so J] 
ask you to let me go. It’s a long-odds chance, but 
if it comes off it’s worth it.” 

“ And if it does, what then ? What about you ?”’ 
The Colonel’s eyes and Jim Brent’s met. 

“I shall have paid for my keep, Colonel, at any 
rate.” 

Everything was very silent in the cellar ; outside 
on the road a man was singing. 

“In other words, Jim, you’re asking me to allow 
you to commit suicide.” 

He cleared his throat; his voice seemed a little 
husky. 

“ Good Lord |! sir—it’s not as bad as that. Call it 
a forlorn hope, if you like, but...” The eyes 
of the two men met, and Brent fell silent. 

“Gad, my lad, you’re a fool, but you’re a brave 
fool! For Heaven’s sake, give me a drink.” 

“I may go, Colonel ?”’ 

“ Yes, you may go—as far, that is, as I am 
concerned. There is the General Staff to get round 
first.” 

But though the Colonel’s voice was gruff, he 
seemed to have some difficulty in finding his glass. 

As far as is possible in human nature, Jim Brent, 
at the period when he gained his V.C. in a manner 
which made him the hero of the hour—one might 
almost say of the war—was, I believe, without fear. 
The blow he had received at the hands of the girl 
who meant all the world to him had rendered him 
utterly callous of his life. And it was no transitory 
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feeling : the mood of an hour or a week. It was 
deeper than the ordinary misery of a man who has 
taken the knock from a woman, deeper and much less 
ostentatious. He seemed to view life with a con- 
temptuous toleration that in any other man would 
have been the merest affectation. But it was not 
evinced by his words; it was shown, as his Major 
had said, by his deeds—deeds that could not be 
called bravado because he never advertised them. 
He was simply gambling with death, with a cool 
hand and a steady eye, and sublimely indifferent to 
whether he won or lost. Up to the time when he 
played his last great game he had borne a charmed 
life. According to the book of the words, he should 
have been killed a score of times, and he told me 
himself only last week that he went into this final 
gamble with a taunt on his lips and contempt in his 
heart. Knowing him as I do, I believe it. I can 
almost hear him saying to his grim opponent, 
“ Dash it all! I’ve won every time ; for Heaven’s 
sake do something to justify your reputation.” 

But—he didn’t; Jim won again. And when he 
landed in England from a Dutch tramp, having 
carried out the maddest and most hazardous exploit 
of the war unscathed, he slipped upon a piece of 
orange-peel and broke his right leg in two places, 
which made him laugh so immoderately when the 
contrast struck him that it cured him—not his leg, 
but his mind. However, all in due course. 


The first part of the story I heard from Petersen, 
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of the Naval Air Service. I ran into him by 
accident in a grocer’s shop in Hazebrouck—buying 
stuff for the mess. 

‘What news of Jim?” he cried, the instant he 
saw me. 

“* Very sketchy,’’ I answered. ‘“‘ He’s the worst 
letter-writer in the world. You know he trod on a 
bit of orange-peel and broke his leg when he got 
back to England.” 

“He would.” Petersen smiled. “‘ That’s just 
the sort of thing Jim would do. Men like him 
‘usually die of mumps, or the effects of a bad oyster.” 

“ Quite so,” I murmured, catching him gently by 
the arm. ‘‘ And now come to the pub. over the 
way and tell me all about it. The beer there is of a 
less vile brand than usual.” 

“ But I can’t tell you anything, my dear chap, 
that vou don’t know already!” he expostulated. 
““ | am quite prepared to gargle with you, but——”’ 

“Deux biéres, ma’m’selle, s’il vous plait.” I 
piloted Petersen firmly to a little table. “‘ Tell me 
all, my son!” I cried. “ For the purpose of this 
meeting I know nix, and you as part hero in the 
affair have got to get it off your chest.” 

He laughed, and lit a cigarette. ‘“ Not much of 
the heroic in my part of the stunt, I assure you. As 
you know, the show started from Dunkirk, where in 
due course Jim arrived, armed with credentials 
extracted only after great persuasion from sceptical 
officers of high rank. How he ever got there at all 
has always been a wonder to me: his Colonel was 
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the least of his difficulties in that line. But Jim 
takes a bit of stopping. 

““My part of the show was to transport that 
scatter-brained idiot over the trenches and drop him 
behind the German lines. His idea was novel, I 
must admit, though at the time I thought he was 
mad, and for that matter I still think he’s mad. 
Only a madman could have thought of it, only Jim 
Brent could have done it and not been killed. 

“From a height of three thousand feet, in the 
middle of the night, he proposed to bid me and the 
plane a tender farewell and descend to terra firma 
by means of a parachute.” 

“Great Scott,” I murmured. “ Some idea.” 

‘“As you say—some idea. The thing was to 
choose a suitable night. As Jim said, ‘the slow 
descent of a disreputable Belgian peasant like an 
angel out of the skies will cause a flutter of excite- 
ment in the tender heart of the Hun if it is perceived. 
Therefore, it must be a dark and overcast night.’ 

‘* At last, after a week, we got an ideal one. Jim 
arrayed himself in his togs, took his basket on his 
arm—you know he’d hidden the gun-cotton in a 
cheese—and we went round to the machine. By 
Jove ! that chap’s a marvel. Think of it, man.” 
Petersen’s face was full of enthusiastic admiration. 
‘* He’d never even been up in an aeroplane before, 
and yet the first time he does, it is with the full 
intention of trusting himself to an infernal parachute, 
a thing the thought of which gives me cold feet ; 
moreover, of doing it in the dark from a height of 
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three thousand odd feet behind the German lines 
with his pockets full of detonators and other abomin- 
ations, and his cheese full of gun-cotton. Lord ! 
he’s a marvel. And I give you my word that of the 
two of us—though I’ve flown for over two years—I 
was the shaky one. He was absolutely cool; not 
the coolness of a man who is keeping himself under 
control, but just the normal coolness of a man who 
is doing his everyday job.” 

Petersen finished his beer at a gulp, ad we 
encored the dose. 

“Well, we got off about two. We were not 
aiming at any specific spot, but I was going to do 
due east for three-quarters of an hour, which I 
estimated should bring us somewhere over Courtrai. 
Then he was going to drop off, and I was coming 
back. ‘The time was chosen so that I should be able 
to land again at Dunkirk about dawn. 

“can’t tell you much more. We escaped 
detection going over the lines, and about ten minutes 
to three, at a height of three thousand five hundred, 
old Jim tapped me on the shoulder. He understood 
exactly what to do—as far as we could tell him: for 
the parachute is still almost in its infancy. 

“As he had remarked to our wing commander 
before we started: “A most valuable experiment, 
sir; I will report on how it works in due course.’ 

“We shook hands. I could see him smiling 
through the darkness; and then, with his basket 
under his arm, that filthy old Belgian farmer 
launched himself into space. 
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‘I saw him for a second falling like a stone, and 
then the parachute seemed to open out all right. 
But of course I couldn’t tell in the dark; and just 
afterwards I struck an air-pocket, and had a bit of 
trouble with the bus. After that I turned round 
and went home again. I’m looking forward to 
seeing the old boy and hearing what occurred.” 

And that is the unvarnished account of the first 
part of Jim’s last game with fate. Incidentally, 
it’s the sort of thing that hardly requires any 
varnishing. 


The rest of the yarn I heard later from Brent 
himself when I went round to see him in hospital, 
while I was back on leave. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, lady, dear,”’ he said to the 
sister as I arrived, “‘ don’t let anyone else in. Say 
I’ve had a relapse and am biting the bed-clothes. 
This unpleasant-looking man is a great pal of mine, 
and I would commune with him awhile.” 

“It’s appalling, old boy,’’ he said to me as she 
went out of the room, “ how they cluster. Men of 
dreadful visage; women who gave me my first 
bath; unprincipled journalists—all of them come 
and talk hot air until I get rid of them by swooning. 
My young sister brought thirty-four school friends 
round last Tuesday! Of course, my swoon is 
entirely artificial; but the sister is an under- 
standing soul, and shoos them away.” He lit a 
cigarette. 

“ IT saw Petersen the other day in Hazebrouck,” 
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I told him as I sat down by the bed. “ He wants 
to come round and see you as soon as he can get 
home.”’ 

“Good old Petersen. I’d never have brought it 
off without him.” 

“What happened, Jim?” I asked. “I’ve got 
up to the moment when you left his bus, with your 
old parachute, and disappeared into space. And of 
course I’ve seen the official announcement of the 
guns being seen in the river, as reported by that 
R.F.C. man. But there is a gap of about three 
weeks ; and I notice you have not been over-com- 
municative to the halfpenny press.” 

““My dear old man,” he answered seriously, 
“there was nothing to be communicative about. 
Thinking it over now, I am astounded how simple 
the whole thing was. It was as easy as falling off a 
log. I fell like a stone for two or three seconds, 
because the blessed umbrella wouldn’t open. Then 
I slowed up and floated gently downwards. It was 
a most fascinating sensation. I heard old Petersen 
crashing about just above me; and in the distance a 
searchlight was moving backwards and forwards 
across the sky, evidently looking for him. I should 
say it took me about five minutes to come down ; 
and of course all the way down I was wondering 
where the devil I was going to land. The country 
below me was black as pitch: not a light to be seen 
—not a camp-fire—nothing. As the two things I 
wanted most to avoid were church steeples and the 
temporary abode of any large number of Huns, 
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everything looked very favourable. To be sus- 
pended by one’s trousers from a weathercock in the 
cold, grey light of dawn seemed a sorry ending to 
the show ; and to land from the skies on a general’s 
stomach requires explanation.” 

He smiled reminiscently. “I’m not likely to 
forget that descent, Petersen’s engine getting fainter 
and fainter in the distance, the first pale streaks of 
light beginning to show in the east, and away on a 
road to the south the headlamps of a car moving 
swiftly along. Then the humour of the show struck 
me. Me, in my most -picturesque disguise, odort- 
ferous as a family of ferrets in my borrowed gar- 
ments, descending gently on to the Hun like the 
fairy godmother in a pantomime. So I laughed, 
and—wished | hadn’t. My knees hit my jaw with a 
crack, and I very nearly bit my tongue in two. 
Cheeses all over the place, and there I was enveloped 
in the folds of the collapsing parachute. Funny, 
but for a moment I couldn’t think what had hap- 
pened. I suppose I was a bit dizzy from the shock, 
and it never occurred to me that I’d reached the 
ground, which, not being able to see in the dark, I 
hadn’t known was so close. Otherwise I could have 
landed much lighter. Yes, it’s a great machine, that 
parachute.”” He paused to reach for his pipe. 

“Where did you land ?”’ I asked. 

“In the middle of a ploughed field. Couldn’t 
have been a better place if I’d chosen it. A wood or 
a river would have been deuced awkward. Yes, 
there’s no doubt about it, old man, my luck was in 
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from the very start. I removed myself from the 
folds, picked up my cheeses, found a convenient 
ditch alongside to hide the umbrella in, and then sat 
tight waiting for dawn. 

‘I happen to know that part of Belgium pretty 
well, and when it got light I took my bearings. 
Petersen had borne a little south of what we intended, 
which was all to the good—it gave me less ‘walking ; 
but it was just as well I found a signpost almost at 
once, as I had no map, of course—far too dangerous ; 
and I wasn’t very clear on names of villages, though 
I’d memorised the map before leaving. I found I 
had landed somewhere south of Courtrai, and was 
about twelve kilometres due north of ‘Tournai. 

““ And it was just as I’d decided that little fact 
that I met a horrible Hun, a large and forbidding- 
looking man. Now, the one thing on which I’d 
been chancing my arm was the freedom allowed to 
the Belgians behind the. German lines, and luck 
again stepped in. 

“* Beyond grunting ‘ Guten Morgen ’ he betrayed 
no interest in me whatever. It was the same all 
along. I shambled past Uhlans, and officers and 
generals in motor-cars—Huns of all breeds and all 
varieties, and no one even noticed me. And after 
all, why on earth should they ? 

** About midday I came to Tournai; and here 
again I was trusting to luck. I’d stopped there 
three years ago at a small estaminet near the station 
kept by the widow Demassiet. Now this old lady 
was, I knew, thoroughly French in sympathies ; and 
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I hoped that, in case of necessity, she would pass me 
off as her brother from Ghent, who was staying with 
her for a while. Some retreat of this sort was, of 
course, essential. A homeless vagabond would be 
bound to excite suspicion. 

‘Dear old woman—she was splendid. After 
the war I shall search her out, and present her with 
an annuity, or a belle vache, or something dear to the 
Belgian heart. She never even hesitated. From 
that night I was her brother, though she knew it 
meant her death as well as mine if I was discovered. 

‘““* Ah, monsieur,’ she said, when I pointed this 
out to her, ‘ 1t is in the hands of le bon Dieu. At 
the most I have another five years, and these Alle- 
mands—pah !’ She spat with great accuracy. 

‘““ She was good, was the old veuve Demassiet.”’ 

Jim puffed steadily at his pipe in silence for a 
few moments. 

“I soon found out that the Germans frequented 
the estaminet ; and, what was more to the point— 
luck again, mark you—that the gunners who ran the 
battery I was out after almost lived there. When 
the battery was at Tournai they had mighty little to 
do, and they did it, with some skill, round the beer 
in her big room. 

“IT suppose you know what my plan was. The 
next time that battery left Tournai I proposed to cut 
one of the metals on the bridge over the River 
Scheldt, just in front of the engine, so close that the 
driver couldn’t stop, and so derail the locomotive. 
I calculated that if I cut the outside rail—the one 
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nearest the parapet wall—the flange on the inner 
wheel would prevent the engine turning inwards. 
That would merely cause delay, but very possibly 
no more. I hoped, on the contrary, to turn it 
outwards towards the wall, through which it would 
crash, dragging after it with any luck the whole train 
of guns. 

“That being the general idea, so to speak, I 
wandered off one day to see the bridge. As I 
expected, it was guarded, but by somewhat in- 
different looking Huns—evidently only lines of 
communication troops. For all that, I hadn’t an 
idea how I was going to do it. Still, luck, always 
luck ; the more you buffet her the better she treats 
you. 

“One week after I got there I heard the battery 
was going out: and they were going out that night. 
As a matter of fact, that hadn’t occurred to me before 
—the fact of them moving by night, but it suited me 
down to the ground. It appeared they were timed 
to leave at midnight, which meant they’d cross the 
bridge about a quarter or half past. And so at 
nine that evening | pushed gently off and wandered 
bridgewards. 

‘Then the fun began. I was challenged, and, 
having answered thickly, I pretended to be drunk. 
The sentry, poor devil, wasn’t a bad fellow, and I 
had some cold sausage and beer. And very soon a 
gurgling noise pronounced the fact that he found my 
beer good. 

‘Tt was then I hit him on the base of his skull with 
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a bit of gas-pipe. That sentry will never drink 
beer again,” Brent frowned. “A nasty blow, a 
dirty blow, but a necessary blow.” He shrugged 
his shoulders and then went on. 

‘ T took off his top-coat and put it on. I put on 
his hat and took his rifle and rolled him down the 
embankment intoa bush. Then I resumed his beat. 
Discipline was a bit lax on that bridge, I’m glad to 
say ; unless you pulled your relief out of bed no one 
else was likely to do it for you. As you may guess, 
I did not do much pulling. 

‘* T was using two slabs of gun-cotton to make sure 
—firing them electrically. I had two dry-cells and two 
coils of fine wire for the leads. The cells would fire a 
No. 13 detonator through thirty yards of those leads— 
and that thirty yards just enabled me to stand clear 
of the bridge. It took me twenty minutes to fix it 
up, and then I had to wait. 

‘* By gad, old boy, you’ve called me a cool bird ; 
you should have seen me during that wait. I was 
trembling like a child with excitement: everything 
had gone so marvellously. And for the first time 
in the whole show it dawned on me that not only 
was there a chance of getting away afterwards, but 
that I actually wanted to. Before that moment I’d 
assumed on the certainty of being killed.” 

For a moment he looked curiously in front of him, 
and a slight smile lurked round the corners of his 
mouth. Then suddenly, and apropos of nothing, 
he remarked, “ Kathleen Goring tea’d with me 
yesterday. Of course, it was largely due to that 
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damned orange-skin, but I—er—did not pass a 
sleepless night.” 

Which I took to be indicative of a state of mind 
induced by the rind of that nutritious fruit, rather 
than any reference to his broken leg. For when a 
man has passed unscathed through parachute 
descents and little things like that, only to lose badly 
on points to a piece of peel, his sense of humour gets 
a jog in a crucial place. And a sense of humour 
is fatal to the hopeless, undying passion. It is 
almost as fatal, in fact, as a hiccough at the wrong 
moment. 

“Tt was just about half-past twelve that the train 
camealong. I wasstanding by the end of the bridge, 
with my overcoat and rifle showing in the faint 
light of the moon. The engine-driver waved his arm 
and shouted something in greeting and I waved back. 
Then I took the one free lead and waited until the 
engine was past me. I could see the first of the 
guns, just coming abreast, and at that moment I 
connected up with the battery in my pocket. Two 
slabs of gun-cotton make a noise, as you know, and 
just as the engine reached the charge, a sheet of 
flame seemed to leap from underneath the front 
wheels. The driver hadn’t time to do a thing—the 
engine had left the rails before he knew what had 
happened. And then things moved. In my wildest 
moments I had never expected such a success. The 
engine crashed through the parapet wall and hung 
for a moment in space. Then it fell downward into 
the water, and by the mercy of Allah the couplings 
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held. The first two guns followed it, through the 
gap it had made, and then the others overturned with 
the pull before they got there, smashing down the 
wall the whole way along. Every single gun went 
wallop into the Scheldt—to say nothing of two 
passenger carriages containing the gunners and their 
officers. ‘The whole thing was over in five seconds ; 
and you can put your shirt on it that before the last 
gun hit the water yours truly had cast away his 
regalia of office and was legging it like a two-year-old 
back to the veuve Demassiet and Tournai. It 
struck me that bridge might shortly become an 
unhealthy spot.” 

Jim Brent laughed. “It did. I had to stop on 
with the old lady for two or three days in case she 
might be suspected owing to my sudden departure— 
and things hummed. They shot the feldwebel in 
charge of the guard; they shot every sentry; they 
shot everybody they could think of; but—they 
never even suspected me. I went out and had a look 
next day, the day I think that R.F.C. man spotted 
and reported the damage. Two of the guns were 
only fit for turning into hairpins, and the other four 
looked very like the morning after. 

‘Then, after I’d waited a couple of days, I said 
good-bye to the old dear and trekked on towards the 
Dutch frontier, gaining immense popularity, old 
son, by describing the accident to all the soldiers I 
met. 

“ That’s all, I think. I had words with a sentry 
at the frontier, but I put it across him with his own 
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bundook. Then I wandered to our Ambassador, 
and sailed for England in due course. And—er— 
that’s that.” 

Such is the tale of Jim Brent’s V.C. There only 
remains for me to give the wording of his official 
report on the matter. 

‘“‘] have the honour to report,” it ran, “ that at 
midnight on the 25th ult., I successfully derailed 
the train conveying six guns of calibre estimated at 
about 9-inch, each mounted on a railway truck. 
The engine, followed by the guns, departed from 
sight in about five seconds, and fell through a drop 
of some sixty feet into the River Scheldt from the 
bridge just west of Tournai. The gunners and 
officers—who were in two coaches in rear—were 
also killed. Only one seemed aware that there was 
danger, and he, owing to his bulk, was unable to 
get out of the door of his carriage. He was, I 
think, in command. I investigated the damage 
next day when the military authorities were a little 
calmer, and beg to state that I do not consider the 
guns have been improved by theirimmersion. One, 
at least, has disappeared in the mud. A large 
number of Germans who had no connection with 
this affair have, | am glad to report, since been shot 
for it. 

‘‘T regret that I am unable to report in person, 
but I am at present in hospital with a broken leg, 
sustained by my inadvertently stepping on a piece 
of orange-peel, which escaped my notice owing to 
its remarkable similarity to the surrounding terrain. 
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This similarity was doubtless due to the dirt on the 
orange-peel.”’ 


Which, I may say, should not be taken as a model 
for official reports by the uninitiated. 
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! 
The Grey House 


OU come on it unexpectedly, round a little 
spur in the side of the valley, which screens it 
from view. It stands below you as you first see it, 
not a big house, not a little one, but just comfortable. 
It seems in keeping with the gardens, the tennis 
courts, the orchards which lie around it in a hap- 
hazard sort of manner, as if they had just grown 
there years and years ago and had been too lazy to 
move ever since. Peace is the keynote of the whole 
picture—the peace and contentment of sleepy un- 
woken England. 

Down in the valley below, the river, brown and 
swollen, carries on its bosom the flotsam and jetsam 
of its pilgrimage through the country. Now and 
then a great branch goes bobbing by, only to come 
to grief in the shallows round the corner—the shal- 
lows where the noise of the water on the rounded 
stones lulls one to sleep at night, and sounds a cease- 
less reveille each morning. On the other side of the 
water the woods stretch down close to the bank, 
though the upper slopes of the hills are bare, and 
bathed in the golden light of the dying winter sun. 
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Slowly the dark shadow line creeps up—creeps up 
to meet the shepherd coming home with his flock. 
Faint, but crisp, the barks of his dog, prancing 
excitedly round him, strike on one’s ears, and then 
of asudden—silence. They have entered the purple 
country; they have left the golden land, and the 
dog trots soberly at his master’s heels. One last 
peak alone remains, dipped in flaming yellow, and 
then that too is touched by the finger of oncoming 
night. For a few moments it survives, a flicker of 
fire on its rugged tip, and then—the end ; like a grim 
black sentinel it stands gloomy and sinister against 
the evening sky. 

The shepherd is out of sight amongst the trees ; 
the purple is changing to grey, the grey to black ; 
there is no movement saving only the tireless swish 
of the river... . 

To the man leaning over the gate the scene was 
familiar—but familiarity had not robbed it of its 
charm. Involuntarily his mind went back to the 
days before the Madness came—to the days when 
others had stood beside him watching those same 
darkening hills, with the smoke of their pipes curling 
gently away in the still air. Back from a day’s 
shooting, back from an afternoon on the river, and a 
rest at the top of the hill before going in to tea in the 
house below. So had he stood countless times in the 
past with those others. 

The Rabbit, with a gun under his arm, and his 
stubby briar glowing red in the paling light. The 
Rabbit, with his old shooting-coat, with the yarn of 
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the one woodcock he nearly got, with his cheery 
laugh. But they never found anything of him—an 
eight-inch shell is at any rate merciful. 

Torps—the naval candidate: one of the worst and 
most gallant riders that ever threwa legacrossa horse. 
Somewhere in the depths of the Pacific, with the great 
heaving combers as his grave, he lies peacefully; and 
as for a little while he had gasped and struggled while 
hundreds of others gasped and struggled near him— 
perhaps he, too, had seen the hills opposite once again 
even as the Last Fence loomed in front and the 
whispered Kismet came from his lips. . 

Hugh—the son of the house close by. Twice 
wounded, and now out again in Mesopotamia. Did 
the sound of the water come to him as the sun 
dropped slow and pitiless, into the west ? The same 
parching, crawling days following one another in 
deadly monotony: the same... 

‘Dreaming, Jim?” A woman’s voice behind 
him broke on the man’s thoughts. 

“Yes, lady,” he answered soberly. “‘ Dreaming. 
Some of the ghosts we knew have been coming to me 
out of the blue-grey mists.” He fell into step beside 
her, and they moved toward the house. 

“Ah | don’t,” she whispered—* don’t ! Oh ! it’s 
wicked, this war; cruel, damnable.” She stopped 
and faced him, her breast rising and falling quickly. 
‘* And we can’t follow you, Jim—we women. You 
go into the unknown.” 

‘‘ Yes—yours is the harder part. You can only 
wait and wonder.” 
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“Wait and wonder!” She laughed bitterly. 
‘“ Hope and pray—while God sleeps.” 

‘* Hush, lady !”’ he answered quietly ; “ for that 
way there lies no peace. Is Sybil indoors?” 

‘“ 'Yes—she’s expecting you. Thank goodness 
you're not going out yet awhile, Jim; the child is 
fretting herself sick over her brother as it is—and 
when you go...” 

“* Yes—when I go, what then ? ” he asked quietly. 
‘““ Because I’m very nearly fit again, Lady Alice. 
My arm is nearly all right.” 

‘“Do you want to go back, Jim?” Her quiet 
eyes searched his face. ‘‘ Look at that.” 

They had rounded a corner, and in front of them 
a man was leaning against a wall talking to the cook. 
They were in the stage known as walking-out—or is 
it keeping company? The point is immaterial and 
uninteresting. But the man, fit and strong, was in a 
starred trade. He was a forester—or had been since 
the first rumour of compulsion had startled hjs poor 
tremulous spirit. A very fine, but not unique 
example of the genuine shirker. . . . 

‘What has he to do with us ?”’ said Jim bitterly. 
‘‘ That thing takes his stand along with the criminals, 
and the mental degenerates. He’s worse than a 
conscientious objector. And we’ve got no choice. 
He reaps the benefits for which he refuses to fight. 
I don’t want to go back to France particularly ; every 
feeling I’ve got revolts at the idea just at present. 
I want to be with Sybil, as you know; I want to— 
oh! God knows! I was mad over the water—it 
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bit into me; I was caught by the fever. It’s an 
amazing thing how it gets hold of one. All the dirt 
and discomfort, and the boredom and the fright— 
one would have thought...” He laughed. “I 
suppose it’s the madnessintheair. But I’msanenow.”’ 

“Are you? I wonder for how long. Let’s go in 
and have some tea.” The woman led the way 
indoors ; there was silence again save only for the 
sound of the river. 


II 
The Women and—the Men 


When Jim Denver told Lady Alice Conway that 
he was sane again, he spoke no more than the 
truth. A few weeks in France, and then a shattered 
arm had brought him back to England with more 
understanding than he had ever possessed before. 
He had gone out the ordinary Englishman—casual, 
sporting, easy going, somewhat apathetic; he had 
come back a thinker as well, at times almost a 
dreamer. It affects different men in different ways 
—but none escape. And that is what those others 
cannot understand—those others who have not been 
across. Even the man who comes back on short 
leave hardly grasps how the thing has changed him : 
hardly realises that the madness is still in his soul. 
He has not time ; his leave is just an interlude. He 
is back again in France almost before he realises he 
has left it. In mind he has never left it. 
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There is humour there in plenty—farce even ; 
boredom, excitement, passion, hatred. Every human 
emotion runs its full gamut in the Land of Topsy 
Turvy ; in the place where the life of a man is no 
longer three-score years and ten, but just so long as 
the Great Reaper may decide and no more. And 
you are caught in the whirl—you are tossed here 
and there by a life of artificiality, a life not of one’s 
own seeking, but a life which, having once caught 
you, you are loath to let go. 

Which is a hard saying, and one impossible of com- 
prehension to those who wait behind—to the wives, 
to the mothers, to the women. To them the leave- 
train pulling slowly out of Victoria Station, with 
their man waving a last adieu from the carriage 
window, means the ringing down of the curtain once 
again. The unknown has swallowed him up—the 
unknown into which they cannot follow him. Be he 
in a Staff office at the base or with his battalion in the 
trenches, he has gone where the woman to whom he 
counts as all the world cannot even picture him in her 
mind. To her Flanders is Flanders and war is war 
—and there are casualty lists. What matter that his 
battalion is resting; what matter that he 1s going 
through a course somewhere at the back of beyond ° 
He has gone into the Unknown ; the whistle of the 
train steaming slowly out is the voice of the call-boy 
at the drop curtain. And now the train has passed 
out of sight—or is it only that her eyes are dim with 
the tears she kept back while he was with her ? 

‘At last she turns and goes blindly back to the room 
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where they had breakfast; she sees once more the 
chair he used, the crumpled morning paper, the 
discarded cigarette. And there let us leave her with 
tear-stained face and a pathetic little sodden hand- 
kerchief clutched in one hand. ‘‘O God! dear 
God ! send him back to me.’”’ Our women do not 
show us this side very much when we are on leave; 
perhaps it is as well, for the ground on which we 
stand is holy... . 


And what of the man? The train is grinding 
through Herne Hill when he puts down his Times 
and catches sight of another man in his brigade also 
returning from leave. 

‘* Hullo, old man! What sort of a time havé you 
had?” 

“Top-hole. How’s yourself? Was that your 
mem-sahib at the station ?” 

“Yes. Dislike women at these partings as a 
general rule—but she’s wonderful.” 

“* They’re pulling the brigade out to rest, I hear.” 

““So I believe. Anyway, I hope they’ve buried 
that dead Hun just in front of us. He was getting 
beyond a joke... .” 

He 1s back in the life over the water again ; there 
is nothing incongruous to him in his sequence of 
remarks ; the time of his leave has been too short for 
the contrast to strike him. In fact, the whirl of 
gaiety in which he has passed his seven days seems 
more unreal than his other life—than the dead Ger- 
man. And it is only when a man is wounded and 
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comes home to get fit, when he idles away the day in 
the home of his fathers, with a rod or a gun to help 
him back to convalescence, when the soothing balm 
of utter peace and contentment creeps slowly through 
his veins, that he looks back on the past few months 
as arunner on arace just over. He has given of his 
best; he is ready to give of his best again; but at 
the moment he is exhausted ; panting, but at rest. 
For the time the madness has left him; he is sane. 
But it is only for the time. .. . 


He is able to think coherently ; he is able to look 
on things in their proper perspective. He knows. 
The bits in the kaleidoscope begin to group coher- 
ently, to take definite form, and he views the picture 
from the standpoint of a rational man. To him the 
leave-train contains no illusions ; the territory is not 
unknown. No longer does a dead Hun dwarf his 
horizon to the exclusion of all else. He has looked 
on the thing from close quarters ; he has been mad 
with passion and shaking with fright; he has been 
cold and wet, he has been hot and thirsty. Like a 
blaze of tropical vegetation from which individual 
colours refuse to be separated, so does the jumble of 
his life in Flanders strike him as he looks back on it. 
Isolated occurrences seem unreal, hard to identify. 
The little things which then meant so much now 
seem so paltry; the things he hardly noticed now 
loom big. Above all, the grim absurdity of the 
whole thing strikes him ; civilisation has at last been 


defined. ... 
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He marvels that men can be such wonderful, such 
super-human fools; his philosophy changes. He 
recalls grimly the particular night on which he crept 
over a dirty ploughed field and scrambled into a 
shell-hole as he saw the thin green streak of a 
German flare like a bar of light against the blackness ; 
then the burst—the ghostly light flooding the deso- 
late landscape—the crack of a solitary rifle away to 
his left. And as the flare came slowly hissing down, 
a ball of fire, he saw the other occupant of his hiding- 
place—a man’s leg, just that, nothing more. And he 
laughs ; the thing is too absurd. 

It is ; itis absurd ; it is monstrous, farcical. The 
realisation has come to him ; he is sane—for a time. 

Sane: but for how long ? It varies with the type. 
There are some who love the game—who love it for 
itself alone. They sit on the steps of the War Office, 
and drive their C.O.’s mad: they pull strings both 
maleand female, until the powers that be rise in their 
wrath, and consign them to perdition and—France. 

There are others who do not take it quite like that. 
They do not waat to go back particularly—and if 
they were given an important job in England, a job 
for which they had special aptitude, in which they 
knew they were invaluable, they would take it with- 
out regret. But though they may not seek earnestly 
for France—neither do they seek for home. Their 
wants do not matter; their private interests do not 
count: it is only England to-day. ... 

And lastly there is a third class, the class to whom 


that accursed catch-phrase, “ Doing his bit,” means 
Ss 
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everything. ‘There are some who consider they have 
done their bit—that they need do no more. They 
draw comparisons and become self-righteous. “‘ Be- 
hold I am not as other men are,” they murmur com- 
placently ; “* have not I kept the home fires burning, 
and amassed money making munitions. I am doing 
my bit.” “I have been out; I have been hit—and 
he has not. Why should I go again: I have done 
my bit.” Well, friend, it may be as you say. But 
methinks there is only one question worth putting 
and answering to-day. Don’t bother about having 
done your bit. Are you doing your a//? Let us 
leave it at that. 


III 
The Woman and the Man 


‘““‘When’s your board, Jim?” The flickering 
light of the fire lit up the old oak hall playing 
on the face of the girl buried in an easy chair. Tea 
was over, and they were alone. 

“On Tuesday, dear,” he answered gravely. 

““ But you aren’t fit, old man; you don’t think 
you're fit yet, do you?” There was a note of 
anxiety in her voice. 

“I’m perfectly fit, Sybil,” he said quietly— 
“ perfectly fit, my dear.” 

“Then you'll go back soon?” She looked at 
him with frightened eyes. 

“* Just as soon as they'll send me. I am going to 
ask the board to pass me fit ‘ for General Service.’ ”’ 
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“Oh, Jim!”—he hardly caught the whisper. 
“* Oh, Jim | my man.” 

““Well——”’ he came over and knelt in front of her. 

“* It makes me sick,’’ she cried fiercely, “ to think 
of you and Hugh and men like you—and then to 
think of all these other cowardly beasts. My dear, 
my dear—do you want to go back ?”’ 

“At present, I don’t. I’m utterly happy here 
with you, and the old peaceful country life. I’m 
afraid, Syb—I’m afraid of going on with it. I’m 
afraid of its sapping my vitality—I’m afraid of never 
wanting to go back.” His voice died away, and then 
suddenly he leant forward and kissedher onthe mouth. 

‘Come over here a moment,” he stood up and 
drew her to him. “ Come over here.” With his 
arm round her shoulders he led her over to a great 
portrait in oils that hung against the wall, the portrait 
of a stern-faced soldier in the uniform of a forgotten 
century. To the girl the picture of her great-grand- 
father was not a thing of surpassing interest—she had 
seen it too often before. But she was a girl of under- 
standing, and she realised that the soul of the man 
beside her was in the melting-pot ; and, moreover, that 
she might make or mar the mould intowhich it must 
run. So in her wisdom she said nothing, and waited. 

‘““] want you to listen to me for a bit, Syb,” he 
began after a while. ‘I’m not much of a fist at 
talking—especially on things I feel very deeply about. 
I can’t track my people back like you can. The 
corresponding generation in my family to that old 
buster was a junior inkslinger in a small counting 
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house up North. And that junior inkslinger made 
good: you know what I’m worth to-day if the 
governor died.” 

He started to pace restlessly up and down the hall, 
while the girl watched him quietly. 

‘“‘ Then came this war and I went into it—not for 
any highfalutin motives, not because I longed to 
avenge Belgium—but simply because my pals were 
all soldiers or sailors, and it never occurred to me 
not to. In fact at first I was rather pleased with 
myself—I treated it as a joke more or less. The 
governor was inordinately proud of me; the mater 
had about twelve dozen photographs of me in uni- 
form sent round the country to various bored and 
unwilling recipients ; and lots of people combined to 
tell me what a damn fine fellow I was. Do you think 
he’d have thought so?” He stopped underneath 
the portrait and for a while gazed at the painted face 
with a smile. 

‘That old blackguard up there—who lived every 
moment of his life—do you think he would have 
accounted that to me for credit? What would he 
say if he knew that in a crisis like this there are men 
who cloak perfect sight behind blue glasses; that 
there are men who have joined home defence units 
though they are perfectly fit to fight anywhere ? 
And what would he say, Sybil, if he knew that a man, 
even though he’d done something, was now resting 
on his oars—content ?” 

“Goon, dear!” The girl’seyes wereshining now. 

‘ ’m coming to the point. This morning the old 
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dad started on the line of various fellows he knew 
whose sons hadn’t been out yet; and he didn’t see 
why I should go a second time—before they went. 
The business instinct to a certain extent, I suppose 
—the point of view of a business man. But would he 
understand that?’’ Again he nodded to the picture. 

‘| think——-””_ She began to speak, and then fell 
silent. 

‘Ah ! but would he, my dear? What of Hugh, 
of the Rabbit, of Torps ? With them it was bred in 
the bone—with me it was not. For years I and mine 
have despised the soldier and the sailor: for years 
you and yours have despised the counting-house. 
And all that is changing. Over there the tinkers, the 
tailors, the merchants, are standing together with the 
old breed of soldier—the two lots are beginning to 
understand one another—to respect one another. 
You’re learning from us, and we’re learning from you, 
though 4e would never have believed that possible.” 

Jim was standing very close to the girl, and his 
voice was low. 

“It’s because I’m not very sure of one of the 
lessons I’ve learnt: it’s because at times I do think 
it hard that others should not take their fair share 
that I must get back to that show quick—damn quick. 

‘ T want to be worthy of that old ancestor of yours 
—now that I’m going to marry one of his family. 
I know we're all mad—I know the world’s mad; 
but, Syb, dear, you wouldn’t have me sane, would 
you; not for ever? And I shall be if I stay here 
any longer... .” 
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“‘T understand, Jim,” she answered, after a while. 
‘*T understand exactly. And I wouldn’t have you 
sane, except just now for a little while. Because it’s 
a glorious madness, and ’’—she put both her arms 
round his neck and kissed him passionately—“ and 
I love you.” 

Which was quite illogical and inconsequent—but 
there you are. What is not illogical and inconse- 
quent nowadays ? 

From which it will be seen that Jim Denver was 
not of the first of the three types which I have men- 
tioned. He did not love the game for itself alone ; 
my masters, there are not many who do. But there 
was no job in England in which he would prove 
invaluable: though there were many which with a 
little care he might have adorned beautifully. 

And just because there és blood in the counting- 
house, which only requires to be brought out to show 
itself, he knew that he must go back—he knew that 
it was his job. 


That wild enthusiasm which he had shared with 
other subalterns in his battalion before they had 
been over the first time was lacking now; he was 
calmer—more evenly balanced. He had attained the 
courage of knowledge instead of the courage of 
ignorance. 

No longer did the men who waited to be fetched 
excuse him—even though he had “ done his bit.” 
No longer was it possible to shelter behind another 
man’s failure, and plead for so-called equality of 
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sacrifice. To him had come the meaning of tradi- 
tion—that strange, nameless something which has 
kept regiments in a position, battered with shells, 
stunned with shock, gassed, brain reeling, mind gone, 
with nothing to hold them except that nameless 
something which says to them, “ Hold on !”’ While 
other regiments, composed of men as brave, have 
not held. To him had come that quality which has 
sent men laughing and talking without a quaver to 
their death ; that quality which causes men—eaten 
with fever, lonely, weary to death, thinking them- 
selves forsaken even of God—to carry on the 
Empire’s work in the uttermost corners of the globe, 
simply because it is their job. 

He had assimilated to a certain extent the ideas 
of that stern, dead soldier ; he had visualised them ; 
he had realised that the destinies of a country are not 
entrusted to all her children. Many are not worthy 
to handle them, which makes the glory for the few 
all the greater... . 


Winds of the world, give answer! ‘They are whimpering to and 
fro— 
And what should they know of England, who only England 
know ? 
The poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume and brag, 
They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the English 
flag. 


Never the lotus closes, never the wild-fowl wake, 
But a soul goes out on the East wind that died for England’s 
sake— 
Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid— 
Because on the bones of the English the English flag is stayed. 
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Iv 
“< The Regiment ”’ 


On the Tuesday a board of doctors passed Jim 
Denver fit for General Service, having first given 
him the option of a month’s home service if he 
liked. ‘Two days after he turned up at the depét of 
his regiment, where he found men in various stages 
of convalescence—light duty, ordinary duty at home, 
and fit to go out like himself. One or two he 
knew, and most of them he didn’t. There were 
a few old regular officers and a large number of 
very new ones—who were being led in the way 
they should go. 

But there is little to tell of the time he spent wait- 
ing to go out. This is not a diary of his life—not 
even an account of it; it is merely an attempt to 
portray a state of mind—an outlook on life engend- 
ered by war, in a man whom war had caused to think 
for the first time. 

And so the only incidents which I propose to give 
of his time at the depét are a short account of a 
smoking concert he attended and a conversation he 
had the following day with one Vane, a stockbroker. 
The two things taken individually meant but little : 
taken together—well, the humour was the humour of 
the Land of Topsy Turvy. A delicate humour, not 
to be appreciated by all: with subtle shades and 
delicate strands and bloody brutality woven to- 
gether... . 
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A sudden silence settled on the gymnasium ; the 
man at the piano turned round so as to hear better ; 
the soldiers sitting astride the horse ceased laughing 
and playing the fool. 

At a table at the end of the big room, seen dimly 
through the smoke-clouded atmosphere, sat a group 
of officers, while the regimental sergeant-major, 
supported by other great ones of the non-commis- 
sioned rank near by, presided over the proceedings. 

Occasionally a soldier-waiter passed behind the 
officers’ chairs, armed with a business-like bottle and 
a box of dangerous-looking cigars; and unless he 
was watched carefully he was apt to replenish the 
liquid refreshment in a manner which suggested that 
he regarded soda as harmful in the extreme to the 
human system. Had he not received his instructions 
from that great man the regimental himself ? 

For an hour and a half the smoking concert had 
been in progress; the Brothers Bimbo, those 
masterly knock-about comedians, had given their 
performance amid rapturous applause. In life the 
famous pair were a machine-gun sergeant and a cook’s 
mate; but on such gala occasions they became the 
buffoons of the regiment. They were the star 
comics: a position of great responsibility and not to 
be lightly thought of. An officer had given a couple 
of rag-time efforts; the melancholy corporal in C 
Company had obliged with a maundering tune of 
revolting sentimentality, and one of A Company 
scouts had given a so-called comic which caused the 


padre to keep his eyes fixed firmly on the floor, 
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though at times his mouth twitched suspiciously, and 
made the colonel exclaim to his second in command 
in tones of heartfelt relief; ‘‘ Thank Heavens, my 
wife couldn’t come!” Knowing his commanding 
officer’s wife the second in command agreed in no 
less heartfelt voice. 

But now a silence had settled on the great room : 
and all eyes were turned on the regimental sergeant- 
major, who was standing up behind the table on 
which the programme lay, and behind which he had 
risen every time a new performer had appeared 
during the evening, in order to introduce him to the 
assembly. There are many little rites and cere- 
monies in smoking concerts. . . . 

This time, however, he did not inform the 
audience that Private MacPherson would now oblige 
—that is the mystic formula. He stood there, 
waiting for silence. 

““Non-commissioned officers and men ”—his 
voice carried to every corner of the building—“ I 
think you will all agree with me that we are very 
pleased to see Colonel Johnson and all our officers 
here with us to-night. It is our farewell concert in 
England : in a few days we shall all be going—some- 
where ; and it gives us all great pleasure to welcome 
the officers who are going to lead us when we get to 
that somewhere. Therefore I ask you all to fill up 
your glasses and drink to the health of Colonel 
Johnson and all our officers.” 

A shuffling of feet; an abortive attempt on the 
part of the pianist to strike up ‘“‘ For he’s a jolly 
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good fellow ”’-before his cue, an attempt which died 
horribly in its infancy under the baleful eye of the 
sergeant-major ; a general creaking and grunting 
and then—muttered, shouted, whispered from a 
thousand throats—“ Our Officers.” The pianist 
started—right this time—and in a second the room 
was ringing with the well-known words. Cheers, 
thunderous cheers succeeded it, and through it all 
the officers sat silent and quiet. Most were new to 
the game ; to them it was just an interesting evening ; 
a few were old at it ; a few, like Jim, had been across, 
and it was they who had a slight lump in their throat. 
It brought back memories—memories of other men, 
memories of similar scenes. .. . 

At last the cheering died away, only to burst out 
again with renewed vigour. The colonel was stand- 
ing up, a slight smile playing round his lips, the glint 
of many things in his quiet grey eyes. To the second 
in command, a sterling soldier but one of little 
imagination, there came for the first time in his life 
the meaning of the phrase, “the windows of the 
soul.” For in the eyes of the man who stood beside 
him he saw those things of which no man speaks ; 
the things which words may kill. 

He saw understanding, affection, humour, pain ; 
he saw the pride of possession struggling with the 
sorrow of future loss; he saw the desire to test his 
creation struggling with the fear that a first test al- 
ways brings ; he saw visions of glorious possibilities, 
and for a fleeting instant he saw the dreadful abyss of 
a hideous failure. Aye, for a few moments the 
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second in command looked not through a glass 
darkly, but saw into the unplumbed depths of a man 
who had been weighed in the balance and not found 
wanting ; a man who had faced responsibility and 
would face it again; a man of honour, a man of 
humour, a man who knew. 

‘My lads,”’ he began—and the quiet, well-modu- 
lated voice reached every man in the room just 
as clearly as the harsher voice of the previous 
speaker—“ as the sergeant-major has just said, in a 
few days we shall be sailing for—somewhere. The 
bustle and fullness of your training life will be over; 
you will be confronted with the real thing. And 
though I do not want to mar the pleasure of this 
evening in any way or to introduce a serious tone to 
the proceedings, I do want to say just one or two 
things which may stick in your minds and, perhaps, 
on some occasion may help you. ‘This war is not a 
joke; it is one of the most hideous and ghastly 
tragedies that have ever been foisted on the world ; 
I have been there and know. You are going to be 
called on to stand all sorts of discomfort and all sorts 
of boredom; there will be times when you'd give 
everything you possess to know that there was a 
picture-palace round the corner. You may not 
think so now, but remember my words when the 
times comes—remember, and stick it. 

“There will be times when there’s a sinking in 
your stomach and a singing in your head ; when men 
beside you are staring upwards with the stare that 
does not see ; when the sergeant has taken it through 
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the forehead and the nearest officer is choking up 
his life in the corner of the traverse. But—there’s 
still your rifle; perhaps there’s a machine-gun 
standing idle; anyway, remember my words then, 
and stick it. 

“‘ Stick it, my lads, as those others have done 
before you. Stick it, for the credit of the regiment, 
for the glory of our name. Remember always that 
that glory lies in your hands, each one of you in- 
dividually. And just as it is in the power of each one 
of you to tarnish it irreparably, so is it in the power 
of each one of you to keep it going undimmed. 
Each one of us counts, men ’’—his voice sank a 
little—“* each one of us has to play the game. Not 
because we're afraid of being punished if we're 
found out, but because it is the game.” 

He looked round the room slowly, almost search- 
ingly, while the arc light spluttered and then burnt 
up again with a hiss. 

“The Regiment, my lads—the Regiment.” His 
voice was tense with feeling. “It is only the 
Regiment that counts.”’ 

He raised his glass, and the men stood up: 

“The Regiment.” 

A woman sobbed somewhere in the body of the 
gym., and for a moment, so it seemed to Denver, the 
wings of Death flapped softly against the windows. 
For a moment only—and then: 

‘* Private Mulvaney will now oblige.” 

Jim walked slowly home. He remembered just 
such another evening before his own battalion went 
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out. Would those words of the Colonel have their 
effect: would some white-faced man stick it the 
better for the remembrance of that moment: would 
some machine-gun fired with trembling dying hands 
take its toll? Perhaps—who knows? The ideal of 
the soldier is there—the ideal towards which the New 
Armies are led. ‘Thus the first incident. .. . 


V 
The Contrast 


The following afternoon Denver, strolling back 
from the town, was hailed by a man in khaki, 
standing in the door of his house. He knew the 
man well, Vane, by name—had dined with him often 
in the days when he was in training himself. A 
quiet man, with a pleasant wife and two children. 
Vane was a stockbroker by trade: and just before 
Jim went out he had enlisted. 

““ Come in and have a gargle. I’ve just got back 
on short leave.” Vane came to the gate. 

““Good,”’ Jim answered. “Mrs. Vane must be 
pleased.’’ They strolled up the drive and in through 
the door. “ You’re looking very fit, old man. 
Flanders seems to suit you.” 

“My dear fellow, it does. It’s the goods. I never 
knew what living was before. The thought of that 
cursed office makes me tired—and once ’’—he 
shrugged his shoulders—“ it filled my life. Say 


when.” 
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“ Cheer oh!” They clinked glasses. “ I thought 


you were taking a commission.”’ 

“T am—very shortly. The colonel has recom- 
mended me for one, and I gather the powers that be 
approve. But in a way I’m sorry, you know. I’ve 
got a great pal in my section—who kept a whelk stall 
down in Whitechapel.” 

““ They’re the sort,” laughed Jim. “‘ The Cork- 
ney takes some beating.” 

“* This bird’s a flier. We had quite a cheery little 
show the other night, just him and me. About a 
week ago we were up in the trenches—bored stiff, 
and yet happy in a way, you know, when Master 
Boche started to register. I suppose it was a new 
battery or something, but they were using crumps, 
not shrapnel. They weren’t very big, but they were 
very close—and they got closer. You know that 
nasty droning noise, then the hell of an explosion— 
that great column of blackish yellow smoke, and the 
bits pinging through the air overhead.” 

“1 do,” remarked Jim tersely. 

Vane laughed. “Well, he got a bracket; the 
first one was fifty yards short of the trench, and 
the second was a hundred yards over. Then he 
started to come back—always in the same line; 


1 For the benefit of the uninitiated, let me explain that the 
process of registering consists of finding the exact range to a 
certain object from a particular gun or battery. To find this 
range it is necessary to obtain what is known as a bracket: i.e. one 
burst beyond the object, and one burst short. The range is 
then known to lie between these two : and by a little adjustment 
the exact distance can be found. 
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and the line passed straight through our bit of the 
trench. 

“Ere, wot yer doing, you perishers ? Sargint, go 
and stop ’em. ‘Tell ’em I’ve been appointed pur- 
veyor of winkles to the Royal ’Ouse of the ’Un 
Emperor.’ Our friend of the whelk stall was sur- 
veying the scene with intense disfavour. A great 
mass of smoke belched up from the ground twenty 
yards away, and he ducked instinctively. Then we 
waited—fifteen seconds about was the interval be- 
tween shots. The men were a bit white about the 
gills—and, well, the feeling in the pit of my tummy 
was what is known as wobbly. You know that 
feeling too?” 

“I do,” remarked Jim even more tersely. 

Vane finished his drink. ‘‘ Then it came, and we 
cowered. ‘There was a roar like nothing on earth— 
the back of the trench collapsed, and the whole lot 
of us were buried. If the shell had been five yards 
short, it would have burst in the trench, and my 
whelk friend would have whelked no more.” 

Vane laughed. “‘We emerged, plucking mud 
from our mouths, and cursed. The Hun apparently 
was satisfied and stopped. The only person who 
wasn’t satisfied was the purveyor of winkles to the 
Royal Ouse. He brooded through the day, but 
towards the evening he became more cheerful. 

“* * Look ’ere,’ he said to me, ‘ ’ave you ever killed 
a’Un?’ 

“** T think I did once,’ I said. ‘ A fat man with a 
nasty face.’ 
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““Oh! you ’ave, ’ave you? Well, wot abaht 
killing one to-night. If they thinks I’m going to 
stand that sort of thing, they’re ——- ——- wrong.’ 
The language was the language of Whitechapel, but 
the sentiments were the sentiments of even the most 
rabid purist of speech. 

‘To cut a long story short, we went. And we 
were very lucky.” 

‘You bumped your face into ’em, did you ?”’ 
asked Jim, interested. 

“We did. Man, it was a grand little scrap while 
it lasted, and it was the first one I’d had. It won’t 
be the last.” 

‘Did you kill your men ?” 

“Did we not ? Whelks brained his with the butt 
of his gun; and I did the trick with a bayonet.” 
Vane became a little apologetic. “ You know 
it was only my first, and I can’t get it out of 
my mind.’’ ‘Then his eyes shone again. “ To 
fee] that steel go in—good God ! man—it was IT: 
it was...” 

Then came the interruption. ‘“ Dear,” said a 
voice at the door, “ the children are in bed ; will you 
go up and say good night.” . . . Thus the second 
incident... . 


As I said, taken separately the two incidents mean 
but little: taken together—there is humour: the 
whole humour of war. 

An itinerant fishmonger and a worthy stockbroker 
are inculcated with wonderful ideals in order to fit 
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them for sallying forth at night and killing complete 
strangers. And they revel in it.... 

The highest form of emotionalism on one hand : 
a hole in the ground full of bluebottles and smells 
on the other... . 

War ... war in the twentieth century. 

But there is nothing incompatible in it: it is only 
strange when analysed in cold blood. And Jim 
Denver, as I have said, was sane again: while Vane, 
the stockbroker, was still mad. 

In fact, it is quite possible that the peculiar sig- 
nificance of the interruption in his story never struck 
him: that he never noticed the Contrast. 

And what is going to be the result of it all on the 
Vanes of England? ‘“ Once the office filled my 
life.” No man can go to the land of Topsy Turvy 
and come back the same—for good or ill it will 
change him. Though the madness leave him and 
sanity return, it will not be the same sanity. Will he 
ever be content to settle down again after—the lawyer, 
the stockbroker, the small clerk ? Back to the old 
dull routine, the same old train in the morning, the 
same deadly office, the same old home each evening. 
It hardly applies to the Jim Denvers—the men of 
money: but what of the others ? 

Will the scales have dropped from the eyes of the 
men who have really been through it? Shall we 
ever get back to the same old way. Heaven knows 
—but let us hope not. Anyway, it is all mere idle 
conjecture—and a digression to boot. 
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vI 
Black, White, and—Grey 


Four weeks after his board Jim Denver once again 
found himself in France. 

Having reported his arrival, he sat down to await 
orders. Boulogne is not a wildly exhilarating place ; 
though there is always the hotel where one may 
consume cocktails and potato chips, and hear strange 
truths about the war from people of great knowledge 
and understanding. 

Moreover—though this is by the way—in Bou- 
logne you get the first sniff of that atmosphere which 
England lacks; that subtle, indefinable something 
which war iz a country produces in the spirit of its 
people... . 

Gone is the stout lady of doubtful charm engaged 
in mastering the fox-trot, what time a band wails 
dismally in an alcove; gone is the wild-eyed flapper 
who bumps madly up and down the roads on the 
carrier of a motor-cycle. It has an atmosphere of its 
own, this fair land of France to-day. It is laughing 
through its tears, and the laughter has an ugly 
sound—for the Huns. They will hear that laughter 
soon, and the sound will give them to think fearfully. 

But at the moment when Jim landed it was all very 
boring. The R.T.O. at Boulogne was bored; the 
A.S.C. officers at railhead were bored ; the quarter- 
master guarding the regimental penates in a field 
west of Ypres was bored. 
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“* Cheer up, old son,” Jim remarked, slapping the 
last-named worthy heavily on the back. “* You look 
peevish.” 

“* Confound you,” he gasped, when he’d recovered 
from choking. “This is my last bottle of 
whisky.” 

“‘Where’s the battalion ?”” laughed Denver. 

“Where d’you think? In a turkish bath sur- 
rounded by beauteous houris ?” the quartermaster 
snorted. ‘Still in the same damn mud-hole near 
Hooge.” 

““Good ! I'll trot along up shortly. You know, 
I’m beginning to be glad I came back. I didn’t 
want to particularly, at first: I was enjoying myself 
at home—but I felt I ought to, and now—’pon my 
soul How are you, Jones ?”’ 

A passing sergeant stopped and saluted. “ Grand, 
sir. How’s yourself? The boys will be glad you’ve 
come back.”’ 

Denver stood chatting with him for a few moments 
and then rejoined the pessimistic quartermaster. 

“ Don’t rhapsodise,” begged that worthy—“ don’t 
rhapsodise ; eat your lunch. If you tell me it will 
be good to see your men again, I shall assault you 
with the remnants of the tinned lobster. I know it 
will be good—no less than fifteen officers have told 
me so in the last six weeks. But I don’t care—it 
leaves me quite, quite cold. If you’re in France, you 
pine for England; when you’re in England, you 
pine for France ; and I sit in this damn field and get 
giddy.” 
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Which might be described as to-day’s great 
thought. 


Thus did Jim Denver come back to his regiment. 
Once again the life of the moles claimed him—the 
life of the underworld: that strange existence of 
which so much has been written, and so little has 
been really grasped by those who have not been there. 
A life of incredible dreariness—yet possessing a cer- 
tain “‘ grip ” of itsown. A life of peculiar contrasts 
—where the suddenness—the abruptness of things 
strikes a man forcibly: the extraordinary contrasts 
of black and white. Sometimes they stand out stark 
and menacing, gleaming and brilliant; more often 
do they merge into grey. But always are they 
theres. «3.0 

As I said before, my object is not to give a diary of 
my hero’s life. JI am not concerned with his daily 
vegetation in his particular hole, with Hooge on his 
right front and a battered farm close to. Sleep, eat, 
read, look through a periscope and then repeat the 
performance. Occasionally an aerial torpedo, fre- 
quently bombs, at all times pessimistic sappers 
desiring working parties. But it was very much the 
‘‘ grey ”’ of trench life during the three days that Jim 
sat in the front line by the wood that is called 
‘* Railway.” 

One episode is perhaps worthy of note. It was 
just one of those harmless little jests which give one 
an appetite for a hunk of bully washed down by a 
glass of tepid whisky and water. Now be it known 
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to those who do not dabble in explosives, there are 
in the army two types of fuze which are used for 
firing charges. Each type is flexible, and about the 
thickness of a stout and well-nourished worm. 
Each, moreover, consists of an inner core which 
burns, protected by an outer covering—the idea 
being that on lighting one end a flame should pass 
along the burning inner core and explode in due 
course whatever is at the other end. ‘There, how- 
ever, their similarity ends; and their difference 
becomes so marked that the kindly powers that be 
have taken great precautions against the two being 
confused. 

The first of these fuzes is called Safety—and the 
outer covering is black. In this type the inner core 
burns quite slowly at the rate of two or three feet to 
the minute. This is the fuze which is used in the 
preparation of the jam-tin bomb: an instrument 
of destruction which has caused much amusement to 
the frivolous. A jam tin is taken and is filled with 
gun cotton, nails, and scraps of iron. Into the gun 
cotton is inserted a detonator; and into the deton- 
ator is inserted two inches of safety-fuze. The end 
of the safety-fuze is then lit, and the jam tin is 
presented to the Hun. It will readily be seen by 
those who are profound mathematicians, that if three 
feet of safety-fuze burn in a minute, two inches will 
burn in about three seconds—and three seconds is 
just long enough for the presentation ceremony. 
This in fact is the principle of all bombs both great 


and small. 
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The second of these fuzes is called Instantaneous 
—and the outer covering is orange. In this type the 
inner core burns quite quickly, at the rate of some 
thirty yards to the second, or eighteen hundred times 
as fast as the first. Should, therefore, an unwary 
person place two inches of this second fuze in his 
jam tin by mistake, and light it, it will take exactly 
one-6ooth of a second before he gets to the motto. 
Which is “ movement with a meaning quite its 
own.” 

To Jim then came an idea. Why not with care 
and great cunning remove from the inner core of 
Instantaneous fuze its vulgar orange covering, and 
substitute instead a garb of sober black—and thus 
disguised present several bombs of great potency 
unlighted to the Hun. 

The afternoon before they left for the reserve 
trenches he staged his comedy in one act and an 
epilogue. A shower of bombs was propelled in the 
direction of the opposing cave-dwellers to the accom- 
paniment of loud cries, cat calls, and other strange 
noises. The true artist never exaggerates, and quite 
half the bombs had genuine safety-fuze in them and 
were lit before being thrown. The remainder were 
not lit, it is perhaps superfluous to add. 

The lazy peace of the afternoon was rudely 
shattered for the Huns. Quite a number of genuine 
bombs had exploded dangerously near their trench— 
while some had even taken effect in the trench. Then 
they perceived several unlit ones lying about— 
evidently propelled by nervous men who had got rid 
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of them before lighting them properly. And there 
was much laughter in that German trench as they 
decided to give the epilogue by lighting them and 
throwing them back. Shortly after a series of 
explosions, followed by howls and groans, announced 
the carrying out of that decision. And once again 
the Hymn of Hate came faintly through the drowsy 
stillness. .. . 

Those are the little things which occasionally paint 
the grey with a dab of white; the prowls at night— 
the joys of the sniper who has just bagged a winner 
and won the bag of nuts—all help to keep the spirits 
up when the pattern of earth in your particular hole 
causes a rush of blood to the head. 

Incidentally this little comedy was destined to be 
Jim Denver’s last experience of the Hun at close 
quarters for many weeks to come. The grey settled 
down like a pall, to lift in the fullness of time, to 
the black and white day of his life. But for the 
present—peace. And yet only peace as far as he was 
concerned personally. That very night, close to him 
so that he saw it all, some other battalions had a 
chequered hour or so—which is all in the luck of 
the game. To-day it’s the man over the road—to- 
morrow It’s you.... 

They occurred about 2 a.m.—the worries of the 
men over the road. Denver had moved to his other 
hole, courteously known as the reserve trenches, and 
there seated in his dug-out he discussed prospects 
generally with the Major. There were rumours 
that the division was moving from Ypres, and not 
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returning there—a thought which would kindle hope 
in the most pessimistic. 

‘““Don’t you believe it,’’ answered the Major 
gloomily. ‘‘ Those rumours are an absolute frost.”’ 

‘ Cheer up ! cully, we'll soon be dead.” Denver 
laughed. “ Have some rum.” 

He poured some out into a mug and passed the 
water. “Quiet to-night—isn’t it? I was reading 
to-day that the Italians - 

‘* You aren’t going to quote any war expert at me, 
are your” 

‘““Well—er—I was: why not?” 

“ Because I have a blood-feud with war experts. 
I loathe and detest the breed. Before I came out 
here their reiterated statement made monthly that 
we should be on the Rhine by Tuesday fortnight was 
areal comfort. We always got to Tuesday fortnight 
—but we've never actually paddled in the bally 
river.” 

‘To err is human ; to get paid for it is divine,”’ 
murmured Jim. 

“ Bah !”’ the Major filled his pipe aggressively. 
“What about the steam-roller, what about the 
Germans being reduced to incurable epileptics in 
the third line trenches—what about that drivelling 
ass who said the possession of heavy guns was a dis- 
advantage to an army owing to their immobility °” 

“Have some more rum, sir?” remarked Jim 
soothingly. 

‘But I could have stood all that—they were 
trifles.”” The Major was getting warmed up to it. 
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‘This is what finished me.” He pulled a piece of 
paper out of his pocket. “Read that, my boy— 
read that and ponder.” 

Jim took the paper and glanced at it. 

‘““T carry that as my talisman. In the event of 
my death I’ve given orders for it to be sent to the 
author.” 

‘* But what’s it all about ?”’ asked Denver. 

“* At the risk of repeating myself, I wish again 
to asseverate what I drew especial attention to last 
week, and the week before, and the one before that ; 
as a firm grasp of this essential fact is imperative to 
an undistorted view of the situation. Whatever 
minor facts may now or again crop up in this titanic 
conflict, we must not shut our eyes to the rules of 
war. ‘They are unchangeable, immutable ; the rules 
of Cesar were the rules of Napoleon, and are in fact 
the rules that I myself have consistently laid down 
in these columns. They cannot change: this war 
will be decided by them as surely as night follows 
day ; and those ignorant persons who are permitted 
to express their opinions elsewhere would do well to 
remember that simple fact.’ 

‘What the devil is this essential fact ?” 

“Would you like to know? I got to it after two 
columns like that.” 

“What was it?” laughed Jim. 

“* An obstacle in an army’s path is that which 
obstructs the path of the army in question.’ ” 

“ After that—more rum.” Jim solemnly decanted 
the liquid. ‘“ You deserve it. You...” 
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“* Stand to.” A shout from the trench outside— 
repeated all along until it died away in the distance. 
The Major gulped his rum and dived for the door— 
while Jim groped for his cap. Suddenly out of the 
still night there came a burst of firing, sudden and 
furious. The firing was taken up all along the line, 
and then the guns started and a rain of shrapnel 
came down behind the British lines. 

Away—a bit in front on the other side of the road 
to Jim’s trench there were woods—woods of unenvi- 
able reputation. Hence the name of “ Sanctuary.” 
In the middle of them, on the road, lay the ruined 
chateau and village of Hooge—also of unenviable 
reputation. 

And towards these woods the eyes of all were 
turned. 

‘What the devil is it ?’’ shouted the man beside 
Jim. ‘Look at them lights in the trees.” 

The devil it was. Dancing through the darkness 
of the trees were flames and flickering lights, like 
will-o’-the-wisps playing over an Irish bog. And 
men, looking at one another, muttered sullenly. 
They remembered the gas; what new devilry was 
this ? 

Up in the woods things were moving. Hardly 
had the relieving regiments taken over their trenches, 
when from the ground in front there seemed to leap 
a wall of flame. It rushed towards them and, falling 
into the trenches and on to the men’s clothes, burnt 
furiously like brandy round a plum pudding. 
The woods were full of hurrying figures dashing 
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blindly about, cursing and raving. For a space 
pandemonium reigned. ‘The Germans came on, and 
it looked as if there might be trouble. The regi- 
ments who had just been relieved came back, and 
after a while things straightened out a little. But 
our front trenches in those woods, when morning 
broke, were not where they had been the previous 
night. ... 

Liquid fire—yet one more invention of “ Kultur ”’ ; 
gas; the moat at Ypres poisoned with arsenic ; 
crucifixion ; burning death squirted from the black 
night—suddenly, without warning: truly a great 
array of Kultured triumphs. ... And with it 
all—failure. To fight as a sportsman fights and 
lose has many compensations; to fight as the 
German fights and lose must be to taste of the 
dregs of hell. 

But that is how they do fight, whatever interesting 
surmises one may make of their motives and feelings. 
And that is how it goes on over the water—the funny 
mixture of the commonplace of everyday with the 
great crude, cruel realities of life and death. 


But as I said, for the next few weeks the grey 
screen cloaked those crude realities as far as Jim was 
concerned. Rumour for once had proved true ; the 
division was pulled out, and his battalion found itself 
near Poperinghe. 

“Months of boredom punctuated by moments of 
intense fright ”’ is a definition of war which undoubt- 
edly Noah would have regarded as a chestnut. And 
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I should think it doubtful if there has ever been a 
war in which this definition was more correct. 

Jim route marched : he trained bombers : he dined 
in Poperinghe and went to the Follies. Also, he 
allowed other men to talk to him of their plans for 
leave: than which no more beautiful form of un- 
selfishness is laid down anywhere in the Law or the 
Prophets. 

On the whole the time did not drag. There is 
much of interest for those who have eyes to see in 
that country which fringes the Cock Pit of Europe. 
Hacking round quietly most afternoons on a horse 
borrowed from someone, the spirit of the land got 
into him, that blood-soaked, quiet, uncomplaining 
country, whose soul rises unconquerable from the 
battered ruins. 

Horses exercising, lorries crashing and lurching 
over the pavé roads. G.S. wagons at the walk, staff 
motors—all the necessary wherewithal to preserve 
the safety of the mud holes up in front—came and 
went in a ceaseless procession; while every now and 
then a local cart with mattresses and bedsteads, tables 
and crockery, tied on perilously with bits of string, 
would come creaking past—going into the unknown, 
leaving the home of years. 

Ypres, that tragic charnel house, with the great 
jagged holes torn out of the pavé; with the few 
remaining walls of the Cathedral and Cloth Hall 
cracked and leaning outwards; with the strange 
symbolical touch of the black hearse which stood 
untouched in one of the arches. Rats everywhere, 
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in the sewers and broken walls; in the crumbling 
belfry above birds, cawing discordantly. The statue 
of the old gentleman which used to stand serene 
and calm amidst the wreckage, now lay broken on its 
face. But the stench was gone—the dreadful stench 
of death which had clothed it during the second 
battle ; it was just a dead town—dead and decently 
buried in great heaps of broken brick... . 

Vlamertinghe, with the little plot of wooden 
crosses by the cross roads; Elverdinghe, where the 
gas first came, and the organ pipes lay twisted in the 
wreckage of the unroofed church; where the long 
row of French graves rest against the chateau wall, 
graves covered with long grass—each with an empty 
bottle upside down at their head. 


And when Thyself with shining Foot shall pass 
Among the Guests star-scatter’'d on the Grass, 
. . turn down an empty Glass. 


And in the family archives are some excellent 
reproductions—not photographs of course, for the 
penalty for carrying a camera is death at dawn—of 
ruined churches and shell-battered chateaux. Per- 
haps the most interesting one, at any rate the most 
human, is a “ reproduction ” of a group of cavalry 
men. They had been digging in a little village a mile 
behind the firing-line—a village battered and dead 
from which the inhabitants had long since fled. 
Working in the garden of the local doctor, they were 
digging a trench which ran back to the cellar of the 
house, when on the scene of operations had suddenly 
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appeared the doctor himself. By signs he possessed 
himself of a shovel, and, pacing five steps from the 
kitchen door and three from the tomato frame, he 
too started to dig. 

‘““ His wife’s portrait, probably,” confided the 
cavalry officer to Jim, as they watched the pro- 
ceeding. ‘‘ Or possibly an urn with her ashes.” 

It was a sergeant who first gave a choking cry and 
fainted ; he was nearest the hole. 

“Yes,” remarked Jim, “ he’s found the urn.” 

With frozen stares they watched the last of twelve 
dozen of light beer go into the doctor’s cart. With 
pallid lips the officer saw three dozen of good cham- 
pagne snatched from under his nose. 

“* Heavens ! man,” he croaked, “it was dry too. 
If our trench had been a yard that way....” He 
leant heavily on his stick, and groaned. 

The moment was undoubtedly pregnant with 
emotion. 

‘“"E ’ad a nasty face, that man—a nasty face. 
Oh, ’orrible.”’ 

Hushed voices came from the group of leaners. 
The “ reproduction ”’ depicts the psychological mo- 
ment when the doctor with a joyous wave of the hand 
wished them “ Bonjour, messieurs,” and drove off. 

‘* Not one—not one ruddy bottle—not the smell of 
a perishing cork. Stung!” 

But Jim had left. 

Which very silly and frivolous story is topsy-turvy 
land up to date, or at any rate typical of a large bit 
of it. 
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VII 
Archie and Others 


However, to be serious. It was as he came 
away from this scene of alarm and despondency 
that Jim met an old pal who boasted the gunner 
badge, and whom conversation revealed as the proud 
owner of an Archie, or anti-aircraft gun. And as 
the salient is perhaps more fruitful in aeroplanes than 
any other part of the line, and the time approached 
five o'clock (which is generally the hour of their 
afternoon activity), Jim went to see the fun. 

In front, an observing biplane buzzed slowly to 
and fro, watching the effect of a mother? shooting 
at some mark behind the German lines. With the 
gun concealed in the trees, a gunner subaltern 
altered his range and direction as each curt wireless 
message flashed from the ’plane. ‘‘ Lengthen 200— 
half a degree left.” And so on till they got it. 
Occasionally, with a vicious crack, a German anti- 
aircraft shell would explode in the air above in a 
futile endeavour to reach the observer, and a great 
mass of acrid yellow or black fumes would disperse 
slowly. Various machines, each intent on its own 
job, rushed to and fro, and in the distance, like a 
speck in the sky, a German monoplane was travelling 
rapidly back over its own lines, having finished its 
reconnaissance. 

Behind it, like the wake of a steamer, little dabs 
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of white plastered the blue sky. English shrapnel 
bursting from other anti-aircraft guns. Jim’s gun- 
ner friend seemed to know most of them by name, 
as old pals whom he had watched for many a week on 
the same errand; and from him Jim gathered that 
the moment approached for the appearance of 
Panting Lizzie. Lizzie, apparently, was a fast 
armoured German biplane which came over his gun 
every fine evening about the same hour. For days 
and weeks had he fired at it, so far without any suc- 
cess, but he still had hopes. The gun was ready, 
cocked wickedly upon its motor mounting, covered 
with branches and daubed with strange blotches of 
paint to make it less conspicuous. ' Round the motor 
itself the detachment consumed tea, a terrier sat up 
and begged, a goat of fearsome aspect looked pensive. 
In front, in a chair, his eye glued to a telescope on a 
tripod, sat the look-out man. 


It was just as Jim and his pal were getting down 
to a whisky and soda that Lizzie hove in sight. The 
terrier ceased to beg, the goat departed hurriedly, the 
officer spoke rapidly in a language incomprehensible 
to Jim, and the fun began. There are few things so 
trying to listen to as an Archie, owing to the rapidity 
with which it fires; the gun pumps up and down 
with a series of sharp cracks, every two or three 
shots being followed by more incomprehensible 
language from the officer. Adjustment after each 
shot is impossible owing to the fact that three or 
four shells have left the gun and are on their way 

Ts 
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before the first one explodes. It was while Jim, with 
his fingers in his ears, was watching the shells 
bursting round the aeroplane and marvelling that 
nothing seemed to happen, that he suddenly realised 
that the gun had stopped firing. Looking at the 
detachment, he saw them all gazing upwards. 
From high up, sounding strangely faint in the air, 
came the zipping of a Maxim. 

‘“* By Gad !”’ muttered the gunner officer ; “‘ this 
is going to be some fight.” 

Bearing down on Panting Lizzie came a British 
armoured ’plane, and from it the Maxim was spitting. 
And now there started a very pretty air duel. Iam 
no airman, to tell of spirals, and glides, and the 
multifarious twistings and turnings. At times the 
German’s Maxim got going as well; at times 
both were silent, manoeuvring for position. The 
Archies were not firing—the machines were too 
close together. Once the German seemed to 
drop like a stone for a thousand feet or so. 
“Got him!” shouted Jim—but the gunner shook 
his head. 

‘* A common trick,’’ he answered. ‘“‘ He found it 
getting a bit warm, and that upsets one’s range. 
You'll find he’ll be off now.” 

Sure enough he was—with his nose for home he 
turned tail and fled. The gunner shouted an order, 
and they opened fire again, while the British ’plane 
pursued, its Maxim going continuously. Generally 
honour is satisfied without the shedding of blood ; 
each, having consistently missed the other and 
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resisted the temptations of flying low over his oppon- 
ents’ guns, returns home to dinner. But in this 
case—well, whether it was Archie or whether it was 
the Maxim is really immaterial. Suddenly a great 
sheet of flame seemed to leap from the German 
machine and a puff of black smoke : it staggered like 
a shot bird and then, without warning, it fell—a 
streak of light, like some giant shooting star rushing 
to the earth. The Maxim stopped firing, and after 
circling round a couple of times the British machine 
buzzed contentedly back to bed. And in a field— 
somewhere behind our lines—there lay for many a 
day, deep embedded in a hole in the ground, the 
battered remnants of Panting Lizzie, with its great 
black cross stuck out of the earth for all to see. 
Somewhere in the débris, crushed and mangled be- 
yond recognition, could have been found the rem- 
nants of two German airmen. Which might be 
called the black and white of the overworld. 


VIII 
On the Staff 


But now rumour was getting busy in earnest— 
things were in the air. There were talks of a great 
offensive—and though there be rumour in England, 
though bucolic stationmasters have brushed the 
snow from the steppes of Russia out of railway car- 
riages, I have no hesitation in saying that for quality 
and quantity the rumours that float round the army 
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in France have de Rougemont beat to a frazzle. In 
this case expectations were fulfilled, and two or three 
days after the decease of Panting Lizzie, Jim and 
his battalion shook the dust of the Ypres district 
from their feet and moved away south. 

It was then that our hero raised his third star. 
Shades of Wellington ! A captain ina year. But | 
make no comment. A sense of humour, invaluable 
at all times, is indispensable in this war, if one wishes 
to preserve an unimpaired digestion. 

But another thing happened to him, too, about 
this time, for, owing to the sudden sickness of a 
member of his General’s Staff, he found himself 
attached temporarily for duty. No longer did he 
flat foot it, but in a large and commodious motor- 
car he viewed life from a different standpoint. And, 
solely owing to this temporary appointment, he was 
able to sée the launching of the attack near Loos at 
the end of September. He saw the wall of gas and 
smoke roll slowly forward towards the German 
trenches over the wide space that separated the 
trenches in that part of the line. Great belching 
explosions seemed to shatter the vapour periodically, 
as German shells exploded in it, causing it to rise in 
swirling eddies, as from some monstrous cauldron, 
only to sink sullenly back and roll on. And behind 
it came the assaulting battalions, lines of black 
pigmies charging forward. 

And later he heard of the Scotsmen who chased the 
flying Huns like terriers after rats, grunting, cursing, 
swearing, down the gentle slope past Loos and up the 
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other side; on to Hill 70, where they swayed back- 
wards and forwards over the top, while some with 
the lust of killing on them fought their way into the 
town beyond—and did not return. He heard of 
the battery that blazed over open sights at the 
Germans during the morning, till, running out of 
ammunition, the guns ceased fire, a mark to every 
German rifle. The battery remained there during 
the day, for there was not cover for a terrier, let alone 
a team of horses, and between the guns were many 
strange tableaux as Death claimed his toll. They 
got them away that night, but not before the gunners 
had taken back the breech-blocks—in case; for it 
was touch and go. 

But this attack has already been described too 
often, and so I will say no more. I would rather 
write of those things which happened to Jim Denver 
himself, before he left the Land of Topsy Turvy for 
the second time. Only I venture to think that when 
the full story comes to be written—if ever—of that 
last week in September, of the surging forward past 
Loos and the Lone Tree to Hulluch and the top of 
70, of the cavalry who waited for the chance that 
never came, and the German machine-guns hidden 
in the slag-heaps, the reading will be interesting. 
What happened would fill a book ; what might have 
happened—a library. 

It was a couple of days afterwards that he saw his 
first big batch of German prisoners. Five or six 
miles behind the firing-line in a great grass field, 
fenced in on all sides by barbed wire, was a batch of 
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some seven hundred—almost all of them Prussians 
and Jagers. Munching food contentedly, they sat in 
rows on the ground ; their dirty grey uniform coated 
with dust and mud—unwashed, unshaven, and— 
well, if you are contemplating German prisoners, 
get “up wind.’ All around the field Tommies 
stood and gazed, now and again offering them 
cigarettes. A few prisoners who could speak 
English got up and talked. 

It struck Jim Denver then that he viewed these 
men with no antipathy; he merely gazed at them 
curiously as one gazes at animals in a “‘ Zoo.” And 
as we English are ever prone to such views, and as 
the Hymn of Hate and like effusions are regarded, 
and rightly so, as occasions for mirth, it was perhaps 
as well for Jim to realise the other point of view. 
There are two sides to every question, and the 
Germans believe in their hate just as we believe in 
our laughter. But when it is over, it will be un- 
fortunate if we forget the hate too quickly. 


“What a nation we are ! ”’ said a voice beside Jim. 
He turned round and found a doctor watching the 
scene with a peculiar look in his eyes. “ Suppose 
it had been the other way round! Suppose those 
were our men while the Germans were the captors ! 
Do you think the scene would be like this?” His 
face twisted into a bitter smile. ‘‘ There would have 
been armed soldiers walking up and down the ranks, 
kicking men in the stomach, hitting them on the 
head with rifle butts, tearing bandages off wounds— 
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just for the fun of the thing. Sharing food ! ’—he 
laughed contemptuously—" why, they’d have been 

starving. Giving ’em cigarettes |_-why, they’d have 
taken away what they had already.” 

He turned and looked up the road. Walking 
down it were thirty or so German officers. From the 
button in the centre of their jackets hung in nearly 
every case the ribbon of the Iron Cross. Laughing, 
talking—one or two sneering—they came along and 
halted by the gate into the field. They had been 
questioned, and were waiting to be marched off with 
the men. A hundred yards or so away the cavalry 
escort was forming up. 

° Man,” cried the doctor, suddenly gripping Jim's 
arm ina vice, “ it’s wicked!” In his eyes there was 
an ugly look. “ Look at those swine—all toddling 
off to Donington Hall—happy as you like. And 
think of the other side of the picture. Stuck with 
bayonets, hit, brutally treated, half-starved, thrown 
into cattle trucks. Good Heaven |! it’s horrible.” 

“We're not the sort to go in for retribution,” 
said Jim, aftera moment. “‘ After all—oh ! I don’t 
know—but it’s not quite cricket, is it? Just because 
they’re swine ...?” 

“Cricket |’ the other snorted. “ You make me 
tired. I tell you I’m sick to death of our kid-glove 
methods. No retribution! I suppose if a buck 
nigger hit your pal over the head with a club you’d 
give him a tract on charity and meekness, What 
would our ranting pedagogues say if their own sons 
had been crucified by the Germans as some of our 
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wounded have been? You think I’m bitter?” He 
looked at Jim. ‘“‘Iam. You see, I was a prisoner 
myself until a few weeks ago.” He turned and 
strolled away down the road... . 

And now the escort was ready. An order shouted 
in the field, and the men got up, falling in in some 
semblance of fours. Slowly they filed through the 
gate and, with their own officers in front, the cortége 
started. Led by an English cavalry subaltern, with 
troopers at four or five horses’ lengths alongside— 
some with swords drawn, the others with rifles—the 
procession moved sullenly off. A throng of English 
soldiers gazed curiously at them as they passed by ; 
small urchins ran in impudently making faces at 
them. And in the doors of the houses dark-haired, 
grim-faced women watched them pass with lowering 
brows. ... 

A mixture, those prisoners—a strange mixture. 
Some with the faces of educated men, some with the 
faces of beasts ; some men in the prime of life, some 
mere boys; slouching, squelching through the mud 
with the vacant eyes that the Prussian military 
system seems to give to its soldiers. The look of 
a man who has no vestige of imagination or 
initiative ; the look of a stoical automaton ; callous, 
boorish, sottish as befits a man who willingly or 
unwillingly has sold himself body and soul to a 
system. 

And as they wind through the mining villages on 
their way toa railhead, these same grim-faced French 
women watch them as they go by. They do not see 
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the offspring of a system; they only see a group of 
beast-men—the men whose brothers have killed 
their husbands. After all, has not Madame got in 
her house a refugee—her cousin—whose screams 
even now ring out at night .. .? 


For a few days more Jim stayed on with the 
general. Their feeding-place was a little café on the 
main road to Lens. There each morning might our 
hero have been found, in a filthy little back room, 
drinking coffee out of a thick mug, with an omelette 
cooked to perfection on his plate. Never was there 
such dirt in any room ; never a household so prolific 
of children. Every window was smashed ; the back 
garden one huge shell hole; but, absolutely unper- 
turbed by such trifles, that stout, good-hearted 
Frenchwoman pursued her sturdy way. She had 
had the Boches there—‘ mais ou1’’—but what 
matter? They did not staylong. ‘“ Une omelette, 
monsieur; du café? Certainement, monsieur. 
Toute de suite.” 

It might have been in a different world from Ypres 
and Poperinghe—instead of only twenty miles to the 
south. Gone were the flat, cultivated fields; great 
slagheaps and smoking chimneys were everywhere. 
And in spite of the fact that active operations were 
in progress, there seemed to be no more gunning than 
the normal daily contribution at Lizerne, Boesinge, 
and Jim’s old friend and first love Hooge. Aero- 
planes, too, seemed scarcer. True, one morning, 
standing in the road outside the café, he saw for 
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the first time a fleet of ’planes starting out on a raid. 
Now one and then another would disappear behind 
a fleecy white cloud, only to reappear a few moments 
later glinting in the rays of the morning sun, until at 
length the whole fleet, in dressing and order like a 
flight of geese, their wings tipped with fire, moved 
over the blue vault of heaven. The drone of their 
engines came faintly from a great height, until, 
as if at some spoken word from the leader, the 
whole swung half-right and vanished into a bank of 
clouds. 


Ix 
No Answer 


But the grey period for Jim was drawing to a close. 
To-day it’s the man over the road that tops the bill ; 
to-morrow it’s you, as I said before : and a change of 
caste was imminent in our friend’s performance. One 
does not seek these things—they occur; and then 
they’re over, and one waits for the next. There is no 
programme laid down, no book of the words printed. 
Things just happen—sometimes they lead to a near 
acquaintance with iodine, and a kind woman in a grey 
dress who takes your temperature and washes your 
face ; and at others to a dinner with much good wine 
where the laughter is merry and the revelry great. 
Of course there are many other alternatives: you 
may never reach the hospital—you may never get 
the dinner ; you may get a cold in the nose, and go 
to the Riviera—or you may get a bad corn and get 
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blood-poisoning from using a rusty jack knife to 
operate. The caprice of the spirit of Topsy Turvy is 
quite wonderful. 

For instance, on the very morning that the Staff 
Officer came back to his job, and Jim returned to his 
battalion, his company commander asked him to go 
to a general bomb store in a house just up the road, 
and see that the men who were working there were 
getting on all right. The regiment was for the 
support trenches that night, and preparing bombs 
was the order of the day. 

Just as he started to go, a message arrived that the 
C.O. wished to see him. So the company com- 
mander went instead ; and entered the building just 
as a German shell came in by another door. By all 
known laws a man going over Niagara in an open 
tub would not willingly have changed places with 
him; an 8-inch shell exploding in the same room 
with you is apt to be a decisive moment in your 
career. 

But long after the noise and the building had sub- 
sided, and from high up in the air had come a 
fusillade of small explosions and little puffs of smoke, 
where the bombs hurled up from the cellar went off 
in turn—Jim perceived his captain coming down the 
road. He had been hurled through the wall as it 
came down, across the road, and had landed intact 
ona manure heap. And it was only when he hit the 
colonel a stunning blow over the head witha French 
loaf at lunch time that they found out he was tem- 
porarily as mad asa hatter. So they got him away in 
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an ambulance and Jim took over the company. As 
I say—things just happen. 

That night they moved up into support trenches—- 
up that dirty, muddy road with the cryptic notices 
posted at various places: “‘ Do not loiter here,” 
‘ This cross-road is dangerous,” ‘“‘ Shelled fre- 
quently,” etc. And at length they came to the rise 
which overlooks Loos and found they were to live in 
the original German front line—now our support 
trench. They were for the front line in the near 
future—but at present their job was work on this 
support trench and clearing up the battlefield near 
them. 

Now.this war is an impersonal sort of thing taking 
it all the way round. Those who stand in front 
trenches and blaze away at advancing Huns are not, 
I think, actuated by personal fury against the men 
they kill. You may pick out a fat one perhaps with 
a red beard and feel a little satisfaction when you kill 
him because his face offends you, but you don’t 
really feel any individual animosity towards him. 
One gets so used to death on a large scale that it 
almost ceases to affect one. An isolated man lying 
dead and twisted by the road, where one doesn’t 
expect to find him, moves one infinitely more than 
a wholesale slaughter. The thing is too vast, too 
overpowering for a man’s brain to realise. 


But of all the things which one may be called on 
to do, the clearing of a battlefield after an advance 
brings home most poignantly the tragedy of war. 
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You see the individual then, not the mass. Every 
silent figure lying sprawled in fantastic attitude, 
every huddled group, every distorted face tells a 
story. 

Here is an R.A.M.C. orderly crouching over a 
man lying on a stretcher. The man had been 
wounded—a splint is on his leg, while the dressing is 
still in the orderly’s hand. ‘Then just as the orderly 
was at work, the end came for both in a shrapnel 
shell, and the tableau remains, horribly, terribly like 
a tableau at some amateur theatricals. 

Here are a group of men caught by the fire of the 
machine-gun in the corner, to which even now a dead 
Hun is chained—riddled, unrecognisable. , 

Here is an officer lying on his back, his knees 
doubled up, a revolver gripped in one hand, a 
weighted stick in the other. His face is black, so 
death was instantaneous. Out of the officer’s pocket 
a letter protrudes—a letter to his wife. Perhaps he 
anticipated death before he started, for it was 
written the night before the advance—who 
knows ? 

And it is when, in the soft half-light of the moon, 
one walks among these silent remnants, and no 
sound breaks the stillness save the noise of the shovels 
where men are digging their graves ; when the guns 
are silent and only an occasional burst of rifle fire 
comes from away in front, where the great green 
flares go silently up into the night, that for a moment 
the human side comes home to one. One realises 
that though monster guns and minenwerfer and 
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strange scientific devices be the paper money: of 
this war, now as ever the standard coinage—the 
bedrock gold of barter—is still man’s life. The guns 
count much—but the man counts more. 

Take out his letter carefully—it will be posted 
later. Scratch him a grave, there’s work to be done 
—much work, so hurry. His name has been sent 
in to headquarters—there’s no time to waste. Easy, 
lads, easy—that’s right—cover him up. A party of 
you over there and get on with that horse—+there’s 
no time to waste... . 

But somewhere in England a telegraph boy comes 
whistling up the drive, and the woman catches her 
breath., With fingers that tremble she takes the buff 
envelope—with fearful eyes she opens the flimsy 
paper. Superbly she draws herself up—“ There is 
no answer.” ... 

Lady, you are right. There is no answer, no 
answer this side of the Great Divide. Just now— 
with your aching eyes fixed on A#s chair you face your 
God, and ask Why? He knows, dear woman, He 
knows, and in time it will all be clear—the why and 
the wherefore. Surely it must be so. 

But just now it’s Hell, isn’t it? You know so 
little: you couldn’t help him at the end; he had to 
go into the Deep Waters alone. With the shrapnel 
screaming overhead he lies at peace, while above him 
it still goes on—the work of life and death: the work 
that brooks no delay. He is part of the Price... . 
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x 
The Madness 


All the next day the battalion worked on the 
trenches. To men used to the water and slush of 
Ypres they came as a revelation—the trenches and 
dug-outs in the chalk district. Great caves had 
been hollowed out of the ground under the barbed 
wire in front, with two narrow shafts sloping steeply 
down from the trench to each, so small and narrow 
that you must crawl on hands and knees to get in or 
out. And up these shafts they hauled and pushed 
the dead Germans. Caught like rats, they had been 
gassed and bombed before they could get out, though 
some few had managed to crawl up after the assault- 
ing battalions had passed over and to open fire on the 
supporting ones as they came up. Jim and his men 
threw them out to be buried at night, and they con- 
fined their attention during the day to building up 
the trenches and shifting the parapet round. German 
sandbags look like an assortment out of a cheap 
village draper’s—pink and black and every kind of 
colour, but they hold earth, which is the main point. 
So with due care the battalion patted them into shape 
again and then took a little sleep. 

That night they moved on again. Now the first 
trench which they had occupied had been behind 
Loos, and there our new line was a mile away to 
their front on the side of a hill. The place they 
were now bound for was nothing like so peaceful. It 
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was that part of the original German front where 
their old line marked the limit of our advance. We 
had not pushed on beyond it, and the fighting was 
continuous and bloody. 

Now without going into details, perhaps a few 
words of explanation might not be amiss. To many 
who may read them, they will seem as extracts from 
the “ Child’s Guide to Knowledge,” or reminiscent 
of those great truths one learned at one’s nurse’s 
knee. But to some, who know nothing about it, 
they may be of use. 

When one occupies the German front line and the 
Hun has been driven into his second, the communi- 
cation trenches which ran between are still there. 
The trenches which used to run to their rear now run 
to your front and are a link between you and the 
enemy. And as somewhat naturally their knowledge 
of the position is accurate and yours is sketchy, the 
situation is not all it might be. Moreover, as no 
communication trenches exist between the two old 
front lines—over what was No-man’s-land—any 
reserves must come across the open, and should 
it be necessary to retire, a contingency which must 
always be faced, the retreat must be across the open 
as well. 


But when you're in a German redoubt, where the 
trenches would have put a maze to shame, the work 
of consolidating the position is urgent and difficult. 
Communication trenches to your front have to be 
reconnoitred and partially filled in; wire put up ; 
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Maxims arranged to shoot down straight lengths of 
trench ; new trenches dug to the rear. Which is all 
right if the enemy is half a mile away, but when the 
distance is twenty yards, when without cessation he 
bombs you from unexpected quarters, your temper 
gets frayed. 

This type of fighting ceases to be impersonal. No 
longer do you throw bombs mechanically from one 
trench to another. No longer do you have no actual 
animosity against the men over the way. You 
understand the feelings of the guard when their 
German prisoners laughed on seeing men gassed— 
earlier in the war. And you realise that when a 
man’s blood is up, you might just as well preach on 
the wickedness of retribution as request a man-eating 
tiger to postpone his dinner. The joy of killing a 
man you hate is wonderful; the unfortunate thing 
is that in these days, when far from leading to the 
hangman, it frequently leads to much kudos and a 
medal, so few of us have ever really had the oppor- 
tunity. ... 

In the place where Jim found himself it was at 
such close quarters that bombs were the only possible 
weapon. For two days and two nights it went on. 
Little parties of Germans surged up unexpected 
openings, sometimes establishing themselves, some- 
times fighting hand-to-hand in wet, sticky chalk. 
Then, unless they were driven out—bombers to the 
fore again : a series of sharp explosions, a dash round 
a traverse, a grunting, snarling set-to in the dark, 
and all would be over one way or the other. 
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Then one morning Jim’s company got driven out 
of a forward piece of the trench they were holding. 
Worn out and tired, their faces grey with exhaustion, 
their clothes grey with chalk, heavy-eyed, unshaven, 
driven out by sheer weight of numbers and bombs, 
they fell back—those that remained—down a com- 
munication trench. But they were different men 
from the men who went into the place three days 
before ; the primitive passions of man were rampant 
—they asked no mercy, they gave none. Back, after 
a short breather, they went, and when they won 
through by sheer bloody fighting, they found a thing 
which sent them tearing mad with rage. The 
wounded they had left behind had been bombed to 
death. The junior subaltern was pulled out of a 
corner by a traverse—mangled horribly—and he 
told Jim. 

“They packed us in here and between the next 
two or three traverses and lobbed bombs over,’’ he 
whispered. And Jim swore horribly. ‘“ They’re 
coming back,’”’ muttered the dying boy. “ Listen.” 

The next instant the Germans were at it again, 
and the fighting became like the fighting of wild 
beasts. Men stabbed and hacked and cursed ; rifle 
butts cracked down on heads; triggers were pulled 
with the muzzle an inch from a man’s face. And 
because the German face to face is no match for the 
English or French, in a short time there was peace, 
while men, panting like exhausted runners, bound 
up one another’s scratches, and passed back the 
serious cases to the rear. They knew it was only a 
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temporary respite, and while Jim eased the dying boy 
they stacked bombs in heaps where they could get at 
them quickly. It was then that the German officer 
crawled out. Down some hole or other in a bomb 
recess he had hidden during the fight—and then, 
thinking his position dangerous, decided for peace- 
ful capture. It was unfortunate for him the junior 
subaltern was still alive—but only Jim heard the 
whisper : 

‘’That’s the man who told them to bomb us.” 

‘‘ 'That’s interesting,”’ said Jim, and his face was 
white, while his eyes were red. 

Quietly he picked up a pick, and moved towards 
the German officer. Through the Huns who had 
come back again, fighting, stabbing, picking his way, 
Jim Denver moved relentlessly. And at last he 
reached him—reached him and laughed gently. 
The German sprang at him and Jim struck him with 
his fist; the German screamed for help, but there 
was none to help; every man was fighting grimly 
for his own life. Then still without a word he 
drove the pick. . . . Once again he laughed gently, 
and turned his mind to other things. 

For hours they hung on, bombing, shooting, at a 
yard’s range, and in the forefront, cheering them, 
holding them, doing the work of ten, was Jim. 
His revolver ammunition was exhausted, his loaded 
stick was broken ; his eyes had a look of madness : 
temporarily he was mad—mad with the lust of 
killing. It was almost the last bomb the Germans 
threw that took him, and that took him properly. 
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But the remnant of his company who carried him 
back, when relief came up from the battalion, con- 
tained no one more cheery than him. As a fight 
they’ll never have a better ; and it’s better to take it 
when the fighting is bloody, and it’s man to man, 
than to stop a shrapnel at the estaminet two miles 
down the road. That isn’t even grey—it’s mottled : 
especially if the red wine is just coming. ... 


XI 
The Grey House Again 


So they carried him home for the second time— 
back to the Land of Sanity: to the place where the 
noise of the water sounded ceaselessly over the 
rounded stones. And resting one afternoon on a 
sofa in the drawing-room Jim dozed. 

The door burst open, and Sybil came in. “ Boy, 
do you see, they’ve given you a D.S.O. ‘ For con- 
spicuous gallantry in holding up an almost isolated 
position for several hours against vastly superior 
numbers of the enemy. He was badly wounded 
just before relief came.’ ”’ 

Her eyes were shining. ‘‘ Oh! my dear—I’m so 
proud of you! Do you remember saying it was a 
glorious madness ? ”’ 

Into his mind there flashed the picture of a 
German officer’s face—distorted with terror—cring- 
ing: just as a pick came down... . 

‘Yes, girl, 1 remember,” he answered softly. 
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““I remember. But, thank God, I’m sane again 


now. 


And now I will ring down the curtain. For Jim 
Denver the black and white have gone; even the 
grey of the Land of Topsy Turvy is hazy and in- 
distinct. The guns are silent: the men and the 
women are—sane. 

The shepherd is out of sight amongst the trees ; 
the purple is changing to grey, the grey to black; 
there is no sound saving only the tireless murmur 
of the river. ... 


NINE SKETCHES 


I; THE MINE 


AST night we exploded a mine under a 

redoubt in the enemy’s trenches, and suc- 
cessfully occupied the crater. A considerable num- 
ber of Germans were killed.” Thus the official 
communiqué. 

And yet the great powers that be have no idea 
that this small local success was entirely due to 
David Jones—sometime miner in a coal-field in 
South Wales. In fact, the betting is about a fiver to 
an acid drop that they have no idea that he exists. 
Bar the police in his local village, who disliked him 
intensely, and his N.C.O.’s out here, who disliked 
him still more, very few people do know that he 
exists. Undersized, in every way an undesirable 
acquaintance, a silent and morose man, it is never- 
theless an undoubted fact that had it not been for 
David Jones, the aforementioned crater would not 
have been occupied, and the considerable number of 
defunct Germans would now be alive. And this 
was the way of it. 

The presence of David in such an unhealthy 
locality as Flanders was entirely due to his regrettable 
lack of distinction between meum and tuum. Exactly 
what occurred is immaterial, but deciding that the 
evils he knew of in the shape of prison were probably 
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worse than the evils he did not know of, in the shape 
of the Hun, our friend managed to evade the too 
pressing attentions of the police, and in due course 
found himself across the water in one of the new 
formed Tunnelling Companies. These companies 
are composed almost entirely of those who from 
their earliest infancy have been reared in the atmo- 
sphere of moles rather than in the atmosphere of 
men, and have as their work out here the great 
game of mining and counter-mining. Early in the 
proceedings it became apparent to those whose duty 
and privilege it was to command David Jones that 
his affection for woolly bears, pip squeaks, crumps, 
Marias, and others of the great genus obus was not of 
that type which passeth the love of woman. It 1s 
even rumoured that on one occasion, in a wood 
behind the line which was receiving attention from the 
Hun, and in which lay our hero’s temporary abode, he 
made a voluntary confession of several real and a few 
imaginary misdeeds of his early youth in the hope of 
being sent back to prison and safety. Which is all 
by the way. 

In the course of time, however, the Tunnelling 
Company was called upon to justify its existence— 
to become again as moles and not men, to gasp and 
sweat in the bowels of the earth—and thus the wood 
where they had been knew them no more. In front 
of our line, poked out a little from the German lines, 
there lay a semi-circular redoubt. It was strong, 
very strong, as many officers in many regiments of 
foot will confirm. The ground in front of it bore 
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eloquent testimony to frequent unsuccessful 
attempts to dislodge the enemy. Gunners had 
gunned it preparatory to assaults, gunners had 
gunned it all day and every day for many days, but 
so far in vain. Always were the infantry met with 
the same deadly cross machine-gun fire did they set 
foot over our parapet. Wherefore having failed to 
subdue it from the air, and over the ground, they 
sent for the miners and told them to try from under- 
neath. And thus it was that David Jones came again 
to his natural element. 

Now I venture to think that of that natural 
element comparatively little is known by those who 
remain in the island over the water. The charge of 
cavalry, the thunder of guns, the grim infantry 
attack through the swirling mists of dawn, these can 
be visualised, can be imagined. Pictures by artists, 
quite a small percentage of which are more or less 
accurate, give to those who have never seen the 
dread drama of war a tolerably accurate impression 
of what happens. But of David Jones’s natural 
element, of that work which goes on day and night, 
ceaselessly, burrowing under the ground nearer, ever 
nearer, the goal, there are no pictures to draw. And 
so before I come to tell of what my rufhan miner 
did under the earth in the place where the infantry 
had charged so often in vain, and of the German 
engineer officer who was discovered with part of his 
helmet forced into his brain and his head split 
asunder, I would digress for a space, and try to the 
best of my ability to paint that setting in which the 
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human moles live and move and have their being. 


I would take those who may care to follow me to 
the front-line trenches, where at a certain place—a 
sap head, perchance, or a Johnson hole just behind, 
or even in the trench itself—a deep, shored up shaft. 
has been sunk. From the front nothing is visible, 
and, by suitable screening, the inquisitive ones who 
fly overhead are prevented from seeing anything to 
cheer them up and make them excited. At the 
bottom of the shaft two men are sitting shovelling a 
heap of loose earth into buckets. Each bucket as it 
is filled is hoisted up on a rope working on a pulley— 
only to be lowered again empty when the earth has 
been tipped into some convenient shell hole, screened 
from the sight of the gentlemen opposite. If seen, 
the steady exodus of earth from a trench at one 
point is apt to give the Hun furiously to think— 
always an unwise proceeding. In front of the two 
men is a low black hole from which at regular 
intervals there comes a man, stripped to the waist, 
glistening with sweat, pushing a small trolley on 
leathered wheels. While the two men silently tip up 
the trolley and empty out the earth, he stands blink- 
ing for a moment at the patch of blue sky, only to 
disappear into the low, black hole, his trolley empty. 
Everything is silent; there is no hurry. Perhaps 
the occasional zip of a bullet, a lazy crump of a shell 
down the line; that is all, that and the low, black 
hole—ominous, sinister, the entrance to the mine. 

And now mind your head: let us follow the man 
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with the empty trolley. From far ahead comes the 
muffled thud of a pick, and behind one the light of 
day is streaming through the opening of the gallery. 
Bent almost double, one creeps forward, guiding 
oneself by one’s hands as they touch walls that feel 
dank and cold. Then a turning, and utter, absolute 
darkness, until far ahead a faint light appears, the 
light at the front face of the mine. Another man 
pushing a full trolley squeezes past you, his body 
gleaming faintly white in the darkness, while steadily, 
without cessation, by the light of an electric lamp, 
the man on the front face goes on picking, picking, 
his body glistening as if it had been dipped in oil. 
When he is tired, another takes his place; there is 
no pause. Each yard as it is taken out is shored up 
with mine cases and sheeting, otherwise the whole 
thing may collapse on your head. 

As you go on, your hands against the sides, you 
will find possibly an opening on one side or the 
other—the opening of another gallery, a gallery with 
a I’ head at the end, all finished. No earth 1s being 
carted from here, there is for the time no one in it ; 
it is a listening gallery, and with the listening gallery 
and all it stands for we come to grips with the real 
drama of mining. Were it merely the mechanical 
removal of earth, the mechanical making of a tunnel 
from one place to another, it would perhaps be a 
safer occupation, but just as inspiring to write about 
as a new cure for corns. Moreover, it was from a 
listening gallery that David Jones—still, all in good 
time. 
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Mining, like most games, is one at which two 
can play, and it is not a matter of great surprise that 
neither side will allow the other one to play un- 
molested. Therefore, where there is mining there 
also is countermining, and the two operations are 
not exactly the same. For while mining is essentially 
an offensive act designed to blow up a portion of the 
enemy’s trenches and form a crater in which men 
may shelter, countermining is essentially a defensive 
act designed merely to wreck the advancing mine. 
Thus both sides may at the same time be running 
out a mine towards the opposite trenches, and also 
a countermine in another part of the line to meet the 
hostile mine. Moreover, in a mine the charge is 
large, to effect as much damage as possible; in a 
countermine the charge is small, in order not to 
make too large a crater in which the enemy may 
unscrupulously take up his abode. All of which is 
essential for the proper understanding of David 
Jones—his act. 

At periods, therefore, during the twenty-four 
hours all work in the mine is suspended. The 
muffled tapping of the pick ceases, and silence as of 
the grave reigns in the underground world. And 
during this period in each of the listening galleries 
skilled men stand with their ears glued to the earth, 
and some with instruments of which I may not 
speak, and listen. There under the earth, with their 
dead lying above them, in that No Man’s Land 
between the trenches, with ears strained in the 
silence, a silence that can be felt, they listen for that 
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dread noise, the muffled tap-tap of the enemy’s 
miners countermining towards them. Sometimes 
the mine goes through without any countermine at 
all—more often not. Frequently the countermine 
is exploded too soon, or the direction 1s wrong and 
no damage is done, but sometimes it is otherwise. 
Sometimes there will be a dull, rumbling explosion 
—a few mine cases will fly upwards from perhaps the 
centre of the ground between the trenches, a boot or 
a hegd, but nothing more. And the miners will 
minenomore. Thecountermine has been successful. 

But the estimation of distance and direction under 
the ground by listening to the muffled tap of the 
other man is a tricky business, and depends on many 
things. A fissure in the right direction, and it will 
sound close to, when in reality it is far away; an 
impervious strata across your front, and it will sound 
afar off, when in reality it is near. 

Which all goes to show that it is a game of chance. 
But I would ask the arm-chair critic, the man in the 
street, if he have a spark of imagination, to transport 
himself to a mine where there is yet ten yards to go. 
Whenever for a space the moles stop, and the under- 
world silence settles like a pall, they hear the tap- 
tap of the other workers’ ghostly fingers coming out 
to meet them. And then the tap-tap ceases. Have 
the others gone in the wrong direction, bearing away 
from them, or are they close to, three or four feet 
away even now charging the head of their counter- 
mine with explosive Shall they go on, for time is 
precious, and finish that ten yards, or shall they stop 
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awhile and see if they fire their countermine !? Is it 
safe to do another two yards before they stop, or is 
it even now too late? Is that great tearing explosion 
coming at once, in the next second, or isn’t 1t coming 
at all? And all the time those glistening, sweating 
men carry on—pick, pick, pick. It is for the officer 
in charge to decide, and until then 





Now, I don’t for a moment think that David Jones 
regarded the matter at all in that light. An qyer- 
mastering relief at being in a place where whizz- 
bangs cease from troubling and pip-squeaks are at 
rest drove out all lesser thoughts. When it hap- 
pened he was as nearly contented as he was capable 
of being. The mine was ready to fire. Its head was 
well under the centre of the German redoubt, and 
all the morning slabs of gun-cotton had been carried 
up to the head. With loving care the electric leads 
had been taken up, the detonator fixed up—every- 
thing was ready. The earth to damp the charge, so 
laboriously carted out, had been brought back again 
to prevent the force of the explosion blowing down 
the gallery instead of going upwards. And to the 
casual observer it seemed that the gallery ended 
merely in a solid wall of earth, into which vanished 
two harmless-looking black leads. 

Now, the mine was going to be fired at seven 
o'clock in the evening. One does not prepare with 
great trouble an elaborate affair of that sort and then 
loose it off at any old time. All the infantry were 
warned—the gunners were warned—staff officers at 
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discreet distances buzzed like bluebottles. As soon 
as it went off the infantry were to rush the redoubt, 
the gunners were to shell behind to prevent the 
counter-attack, and the staff were to have dinner. 
Which was all very right and proper. 

The only one of these details which interested 
David was the hour at which the mine was to go off. 
Until that time he had fully made up his mind that 
the T head listening gallery, where he was comfort- 
ably smoking on a pile of sandbags, was a very much 
more desirable place than the trench up above, 
where, at or about the hour of five-thirty, the Hun 
was wont to hate with shells of great violence coming 
from a direction which almost enfiladed the trench. 
He recalled with distinct aversion the man next him 
the previous evening who had stopped a large piece 
of shell with his head. 

At the same time he had no intention of remaining 
in the TI’ head when the mine went off. Six-thirty 
struck him as a good and propitious moment to take 
his departure to the dangers of the upper air. David 
Jones was not a man to take any risk that could be 
avoided, and the mere fact that every one had been 
ordered out of the mine had no bearing on the sub- 
ject whatever. Like his personal courage, his sense 
of discipline was nil. 

And so in the dark silence of the mine gallery, 
lying at ease on sandbags, with no horrible whistlings 
overhead, David Jones settled himself to rest and 
ruminate, and in the fullness of time he slept. 


Now the mining operations had gone without a 
Us 
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hitch. Apparently the Hun had no idea that his 
privacy was going to be invaded, and no sounds of 
countermining had been heard. Once, very faint in 
the distance, a tapping had been heard about three 
days after they had started. Since then it had not 
been repeated, and the officer in charge was not to 
be blamed for thinking that he had the show to him- 
self. Nevertheless it is an undoubted fact that the 
thing which woke David Jones was a large piece of 
earth falling on his face, and a light shining through 
the face of the listening gallery. The next moment 
he heard a muttered ejaculation in a language he 
did not know, and great masses of earth rained down 
on his face while the light was extinguished. Hus 
training as a miner enabled him to see in a moment 
what had happened. That part of his mind worked 
instinctively. A German gallery had opened into 
their listening gallery. Some strata of soil had 
rendered it almost soundless, and his sleep during 
the last two hours had prevented him hearing the 
approach through the final two feet. All that he 
grasped in a flash; but what was far more to the 
point, he realised that in about two seconds he 
would be face to face with a horrible Hun, a prospect 
which turned him cold with horror. Had he been 
capable of getting up, had his legs been capable 
of overcoming his terror, there is but little doubt 
that he would have fled to the safety of the open 
air. After all, a problematic shell is better than an 
encounter with a large and brutal man under-ground. 

But before he could move, a head and shoulders 
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followed by a body came through the opening and 
fell almost on top of him. A torch was cautiously 
flashed, and by its light the trembling David saw a 
large and brutal-looking man peering round. Then 
the man moved forward. Evidently he had seen 
that he was in a gallery off the main one, and had 
failed to see our hero sheltering behind the sandbags. 
For a long while there was silence. David could 
hear the German’s heavy breathing, as he stood a few 
feet from him just where the main gallery crossed 
the entrance to the T head. He realised that he was 
afraid to flash his torch until he was quite certain 
there was no one about. 

But now David’s mind was moving with feverish 
activity. So far he had escaped detection—but sup- 
posing more of these terrible beings came. Suppos- 
ing this one came back and did not overlook him 
again. The thought nerved him to action. Cauti- 
ously, without a sound he raised himself from behind 
the pile of sandbags and crept to the spot where the 
T head left the short gallery that connected it to the 
main one, and there he stood in the inky darkness 
with the German a few feet in front of him. His 
plan was to make a dash for safety when the German 
started to explore the main gallery. 

It seemed an eternity—in reality it was about half 
a minute—before the light was again flashed cauti- 
ously into the darkness. It cast round in a circle and 
then came to a halt. He heard the sharp intake of 
the German’s breath, and saw the light fixed on the 
two black leads. Then things moved quickly. 
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The German laid down his pick, and fumbled in 
his pocket for his wire-cutters. ‘Those leads told 
their story plain for all to read. Again, in a flash, 
the dangers of his position struck David. This 
accursed Hun would cut the leads and then 
return, and run straight into him. He wouldn’t 
bother to explore the gallery further. He 
would merely murder him, and pass on. A 
horrible thought. 

With infinite caution he reached for the pick. 
The German was muttering to himself and trying to 
detach his wire-cutters from his belt. At last he had 
them free, and, flashing his torch once again, stooped 
forward to cut the lead. And as he did so with a 
grunt, David Jones struck—struck at the centre of 
the head outlined in the circle of light. There was 
a dreadful half-choked cry and—silence. 


Two minutes later David Jones was in the trench 
looking fearfully over his shoulder as if expecting 
pursuit. The idea of warning the officer in charge 
that a German gallery had struck through into theirs 
never even entered his head. It was a matter of com- 
plete indifference to him if another Hun came in 
and cut the wire, so long as he wasn’t on hand to be 
cut too. So it was fortunate perhaps that David had 
overslept himself, as one minute after his arrival in 
the upper earth there was a deafening thunderous 
roar. A great mass of earth, roots, wood, and other 
fragments flew upwards and then came raining down 
again. ‘The infantry were across in a flash—the 
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curtain of shrapnel descended—and the staff had 
dinner. 

There were two things that no one ever cleared 
up satisfactorily. One was the presence of a miner’s 
pick, of a pattern different to that in use in the British 
Army, in the tool dump of a certain Tunnelling 
Company. But it was a very small thing, and no one 
worried. 

The other was the presence of a German Engineer 
Officer in the mine shaft with his helmet, or part of 
it, in his brain. Various opinions were given by 
various people; but as they were all wrong, they 
don’t matter. Anyway, the mine had been most 
successful—and everybody shook hands with every- 
body. 

All, that is, except David Jones, who was under- 
going Field Punishment Number One for stealing 
the emergency rum ration and getting drunk on it. 

Which is really rather humorous when you come 
to think of it. 


Il: THE COWARD 


AMES DAWLISH’S soul was sick within him. 
His tongue was cleaving to the roof of his 
mouth, parched and dry; his eyes gazed dully out 
of his white face at the pack of the man in front of 
him, who, like himself and fifty others, crouched 
huddled up in the ditch beside the road. Away in 
front stretched the pavé road, gleaming white in the 
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dim light of dusk, the road that ran straight, as only 
French roads can, until, topping the rise three- 
quarters of a mile ahead, it merged into the darkness 
of the two lines of trees that guarded it. And twenty 
yards beyond that rise lay the German lines. 

Then suddenly it came again. Out of the silent 
evening air the sudden salvo of six sharp hisses and 
six deafening cracks, the angry zipping of high 
explosive shrapnel through the trees over his head, 
the little eddies of dust in the road, the little thuds in 
the banks of the ditch where he crouched. Put 
baldly—in the language of.the army—the Germans 
were searching the road with whizz-bangs, and had 
been doing so for twenty minutes. And the soul of 
James Dawlish was sick within him. 

All around him men were muttering, laughing, 
cursing, each after his kind. In front an officer, very 
young, very new, was speaking to his sergeant-major. 
What he said is immaterial—which is perhaps, as 
well, as he did nothing but repeat himself. The 
sergeant-major was a man of understanding, grown 
as used to shells as man may grow. For that matter 
so had the others—they were not a new regiment. 
James Dawlish was not new either. It was not his 
baptism of fire—he’d been shelled many times before ; 
but for all that he was afraid—terribly, horribly 
afraid. 

The psychology of fear is a strange thing. It is 
perhaps paradoxical, but I venture to think that 
without fear there can be no bravery—bravery, that 
is, in the true sense of the word. There are, I 
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believe, some men who are without fear—literally 
and absolutely fearless. Such a condition of mind 
may be induced by sincere fatalism, but I rather 
think in the majority of cases it is due to a peculiar 
and fortunate twist of the brain. Inasmuch as one 
man will without thought dive forty feet into the sea 
and enjoy it, so will another, whose limbs would 
tremble at such a thought, boldly enter a cage of 
lions. Temperament, temperament only, at the 
bottom of it. And so it may well be that, were the 
wonderful, soul-stirring heroism of some V.C. to be 
weighed in the balance of mind and soul rather than 
in the balance of deed, he would be found less 
worthy to hold that coveted ribbon than a man whose 
sole contribution to fame was that he didn’t run 
away. 

Not so James Dawlish. With him fear seemed to 
be cumulative. Each time he came under fire, his 
terror of it increased. With most of us, who lay no 
claim to be without fear, sooner or later a merciful 
callousness settles down. Not that, if we think 
about it, our dislike of the genus obus is any less— 
far from it. But as time goes on, and a man does not 
get hit, though one day the dug-out he had just left 
was flattened by a crump, and another the man he 
was talking to was killed before his eyes ; though he 
may have had a hundred narrow escapes, yet in time 
it becomes to a greater or less extent his natural 
element—a part and parcel of his life—a thing of 
routine as much as breakfast, more so, in some cases. 
But that man is no braver now than he was: more 
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fearless, perhaps, but no braver. It is, then, with 
most of us, the factor of custom that pulls us through 
the mill, and preserves our reason. 

But to James Dawlish that factor was denied. 
Fate had decreed that the brain of James Dawlish 
should be so fashioned that no immunity from death 
in the past should detract one iota from the hideous 
terror of death in the present. Every tour of duty 
in the trenches he died a thousand deaths. He 
saw himself left dying between the lines, stabbed 1n 
a sudden German rush, the recipient of the atten- 
tions of a Black Maria. He pictured to himself 
countless forms of death, each one more unpleasant 
than the last. Only the routine, the discipline of the 
army had held him up to date, that and the complete 
lack of opportunity to run away. It is easier said 
than done to run away from the front-line trenches, 
especially when things are quiet. 

Which all boils down to the one essential fact that 
James Dawlish was a coward in the true sense of the 
word. Hundreds of men have lost their nerve tem- 
porarily, hundreds of men, huddled in a scratch in 
the ground, with their senses deadened and crushed 
by an inferno of bursting shells, have done things 
which the thoughtless dub cowardly. Men suddenly 
exposed to gas with no means of protection, men 
waking to find the trench full of liquid fire, these 
and countless other cases no man may judge unless 
he has stood beside them in similar circumstances 
and not been found wanting. But James Dawlish 
was not one of these. To him every moment of his 
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life was a living death, a torture worse than hell. If 
one looks back to the cause of things, it was, I sup- 
pose, his misfortune and not his fault. He had been 
made so. Fear was a part of him, and pity rather 
than contempt is perhaps the fairest feeling to enter- 
tain for him. He could no more help his state of 
permanent terror, than a cat can help its dislike of 
water. 

“Get up.”” The word came down the line, the 
shelling seemed to have stopped. The men in front 
of him were moving off up the road, but still he 
remained. A man tripped over him and cursed, but 
James Dawlish sat fumbling with his putties. No 
scheme was in his head; he had no intention of not 
going up to the front line; but clear out of the 
jumble of thoughts in his brain was his feverish 
desire to postpone if only for five minutes his nearer 
acquaintance with those great green flares that 
lobbed into the sky so near him. He could almost 
hear the faint hiss as they fell burning to the ground. 
God ! how he hated it! Then they started shelling 
a cross-roads a hundred yards behind him, and he 
cowered still closer in the ditch, almost whimpering 
—for it had suddenly struck him that he was alone. 
His platoon had gone on and left him: he had not 
even got the faint comfort of another man beside 
him. He was alone, utterly alone on a shell-swept 
road with an occasional spare bullet pinging down it, 
and the trees throwing fantastic shadows around him 

Then suddenly above his head he heard voices 


and the soft thrumming of a motor. 
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** They'll stop hating in a moment and then we'll 
rush it,’ said a voice. 

James Dawlish looked up, and in that moment 
the idea was born in his bemused brain. Safety— 
away from those cursed shells—away from those 
hissing green flares! What matter the right or 
wrong—what matter the penalties ? Nothing enter- 
ed into his calculations, saving only the thought of 
escape. And so with infinite caution he got out of 
the ditch and approached the driver of the ambulance 
as if he had been coming down the road. 

“Give us a lift, mate, will your” he asked 
casually. 

“Right ho! hop in. They’ve stopped shel- 
ling.” ‘The ambulance was off—the driver unsus- 
picious. Many isolated men walk about behind the 
trenches at night, and anyway, it was none of his 
business. 

Thus it came about that No. 1234 Private James 
Dawlish, of the second battalion of the Loamshires, 
when on active service, deserted His Majesty’s 
Forces. 


Now Thomas Atkins alone in a strange country, 
despite all rumours to the contrary, is a somewhat 
helpless individual. He will generally contrive to 
feed himself, and he has an infallible instinct for 
spotting those estaminets that contain the unpleasing 
liquid which passes as beer in Flanders. But when 
it comes to getting from one place to another, he 
gives up the unequal contest, and throws himself on 
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the mercy of the nearest officer. And this was pre- 
cisely what James Dawlish could not do. In the 
first place, he didn’t know where he did want to go ; 
he didn’t much care so long as he kept out of the 
trenches ; and in the second place, he was quite an 
old enough soldier to realise what he had done and, 
what was far more to the point, to realise the penalty. 
‘¢ Death or such less punishment as 1s 1n this Act 
mentioned.” 

Detection, he knew, would not come from the 
regiment. Too many men are reported missing for 
his absence to evoke anyawkward questions. It was 
the people behind he had to fear, military police, 
assistant provost-marshals, and such-like abomina- 
tions to the evil-doer. If only he could lie hid for a 
time, and finally borrow someone else’s clothes and 
disappear—that was his half-formed plan. Hazy 
and nebulous, true—but anything, anything on 
God’s earth rather than go back. 

It was while he was turning it over in his mind, 
with no clear idea of where he was going, that, round- 
ing a bend in the road, he saw a few miles off the 
monastery that is set on a hill, and which forms one 
of the few noticeable landmarks in Flanders. The 
monastery where the cavalry had a skirmish in 
October last, and the monks in their brown cowls 
and cassocks buried the result. There were English 
troopers, and German Uhlans, and also there was a 
German Prince. And this monastery, set on the 
Mont des Cats, came back to James Dawlish as an 
old friend. Had he not billeted in thevillageat the 
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foot of it with the unpronounceable name when he 
first came to the front ? 

No need now to ask his way—he would go back 
to the village—where there was a girl he knew of, 
and she would help him. And so with a compara- 
tively light heart he started, and in the course of a 
few hours he found himself at the farm which had 
been his first resting-place in France. 

Now, it is quite possible that, were it not for the 
extraordinary paucity of girls whom one may look 
at without smoked glasses in this delectable country, 
James Dawlish might have staved off the inevitable 
for quite a time. When he left the ambulance, he 
had carefully buried in a pond his rifle and equip- 
ment, and anyone meeting him strolling down the 
road would have taken him to be merely a man from 
a unit resting. To make things more sure, he had 
removed his cap badge, and the titles on his shoulder 
straps. There was nothing whatever to show what 
he belonged to; he was merely a disreputable atom 
of the big machine in much-damaged khaki. But, as 
I have said, there was a girl in the case, and more- 
over, she was a girl who had been very kind to James 
Dawlish earlier in the proceedings. She really had 
been quite fond of him, but when he went away and 
the place knew him no more, being a girl of com- 
mon sense she transferred her attentions to his 
successor. As a matter of fact, there had been 
several successors, as regiments came and went, the 
intervals being filled with the semi-permanent sheet- 
anchor who stood for several hours each day at the 
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cross-roads by the church in the village with the 
unpronounceable name. And this sheet-anchor, who 
watched men come and watched men go, was a 
corporal in the Military Police. 

It was during one of his innings with the fair 
maiden that James Dawlish tactlessly arrived on the 
scene ; and when the corporal made his appearance 
in the evening, having successfully carried out his 
arduous duties regulating the traffic during the 
afternoon he found the object of his affections 
planted firmly in the arms of an extremely untidy 
and travel-stained private. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to state that, annoyed as the corporal was at this 
untoward intrusion on his preserves, his feelings 
were harmonious compared to those of Private 
Dawlish. To run full tilt into a Red Cap—as Tommy 
calls them—was the last thing he had intended doing; 
and a glance at the corporal’s face told him that the 
corporal was out for blood. 

“Who the ’ell are you, and what’s your regiment ?”’ 
he remarked tersely, looking at his badgeless cap. 

And James Dawlish knew the game was up. He 
didn’t even know what regiments were in the neigh- 
bourhood ; if he had he might have lied and tried 
a bluff. So he said who he was, and named his 
regiment. 

‘* The Loamshires ? ”’ said the corporal. “‘ Second 
battalion? But they’re in the trenches, for my 
brother’s in that there battalion.” The Military 
Policeman looked at him mercilessly. “What are 
you doing ’ere, my lad?” 
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And this time James Dawlish was silent: there 
was nothing to say. To an officer he'd have lied, 
uselessly, perhaps, but lied on principle: to a cor- 
poral he knew the futility. T'wo minutes later the 
door closed behind them, and they passed down the 
street. 

Thus it came about that No. 1234 Private James 
Dawlish, of the second battalion of the Loamshires, 
was apprehended by the Military Police, and placed 
in the guard-room of the village with the unpro- 
nounceable name, to await the investigation of his 
case by the A.P.M. or assistant provost-marshal of 
the district. 


And now the inevitable end must be written. 
There is not much to tell ; the whole thing was plain. 
The A.P.M. investigated the case, and it stood 
revealed in its hideous bareness. ‘There was not a 
single redeeming feature. It was no case of a man’s 
nerve temporarily breaking under some fearful strain : 
where now, in the wisdom of those in high places, a 
man may work off his slur, by returning and trying 
again. It was just a simple case of cowardice and 
desertion in the presence of the enemy, and for it 
there was no excuse. That James Dawlish was made 
that way may have been his misfortune, but if that 
were taken as an excuse a good many men might 
find themselves sitting quietly in villages with un- 
pronounceable names, while their pals lost their lives 
farther east. 

So in due course James Dawlish stood before a 
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court-martial. The evidence was heard, and then 
the accused was marched out, ignorant of his fate. 

“The Court is closed to consider its finding.” 
Thus spoke the President, a Major in the infantry. 
And when the door had closed, he turned to the 
junior member—a subaltern of gunners—and his 
face was grave. It is the law of courts-martial that 
the junior member gives his idea of the adequate 
sentence first, in order that he may not be influenced 
by what his seniors have said. 

“What is your opinion ?” asked the Major. 

The subaltern drummed on the table with his 
fingers, and stared in front of him. Death, or such 
less penalty. The words seemed stamped on the 
wall. For a space he was silent; then he swallowed 
twice and spoke. 

The Major glanced at the Captain, and the Cap- 
tain, who was gazing fixedly out of the window, 
turned slowly round, and nodded. “I agree,’’ he 
remarked incisively. 

The Major looked at the papers in front of him, 
and mechanically produced his cigarette case. Then 
he wrote, and his hand shook a little. 

And though the Major and the Captain and the 
subaltern had one and all looked on death many 
times unmoved, yet that night they were strangely 
silent. 

To those who insist on the hundred and first 
chapter I can but quote the following bald announce- 
ment that appeared in a document of surprising dull- 
ness known as General Routine Orders. It had a 
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number which I forget, and it was sandwiched 
between an interesting statement about exchanging 
French money into English, and a still more entranc- 
ing one on the subject of the Regimental Debts Act. 
Moreover, it was labelled Courts-Martial, and ran 
as follows : 

No. 1234 Private James Dawlish, 2nd Battalion, 
The Loamshires, was tried by a Field General Court- 
Martial on the following charge : 

‘When on active service deserting His Majesty’s 
Service.” 

The sentence of the Court was “‘ To suffer death 
by being shot.” 

The sentence was duly carried out at 4 a.m. on 
August 3rd. 


And the only thing which gives a man to think is 
that about six hours after they laid that poor dis- 
honoured clay in the ground, the manager of a large 
emporium at home was pleased to promote one of 
his shopwalkers from the glove department to a 
sphere of activity which concerned itself principally 
with stockings. I don’t know why stockings were 
more highly paid than gloves in that emporium, but 
no matter. 

The point of the thing is the shopwalker. His 
name is Dawlish—Augustus Dawlish. He used to 
look down on his brother James. Soldiering is not 
a genteel occupation compared to selling stockings. 
I suppose he’ll do so still more if he ever learns the 
truth, 
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III: AFIRE IN BILLETS 


_ IS a fine body of men that they are,” re- 
marked Sergeant Cassidy to me, as I sat 
with him one day in the house where he was slowly 
recovering from the wound in his foot, which had 
caused his temporary absence from the plains of 
Flanders. As he spoke, his eyes followed the fire- 
engine, drawn by two grand white horses, disappear- 
ing in the distance. The bell was still clanging 
faintly, as he absent-mindedly felt in his pocket, to 
find that, as usual, he’d left his cigarettes upstairs. 

"Tis a fine body of men that they are,” he re- 
marked again, as he took one of mine. ‘“ But, by 
jabers! sir, seeing them going up the street there, 
brings to my mind the last fire that I was present at, 
over yonder.’’ On this occasion he indicated Nor- 
thumberland with a large hand; but, no matter. 

““ You'll mind,” he went on after a reflective 
pause, “ that those farms over the water are not what 
you would call the equals of Buckingham Palace for 
comfort. The majority of them are built in the same 
manner all over the country, and when you’ve seen 
one you've seen the lot. There’s the farm itself, in 
which reside the owners and the officers. The 
oficers have a room to themselves, but in these 
farms all the rooms lead into one another. Mr. 
Tracey—you mind him, sir, the officer with the 
spectacles, fat he was—he was powerful set on 
washing, which 1s not to be encouraged in that trying 
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weather ; and he was rendered extremely irritated 
by the habit of the ladies of the farm, who would 
walk through the room when he was in his bath. 
“| mind one morning, perishing cold it was, when 
I came up to the kitchen to see him, and I looked 
through the door. Two of the old women of the 
farm were in the room, and they’d left both the 
doors open, while they had a bit of a set-to about 
something. Poor Mr. Tracey was sitting in his 
bath, shouting at them to go out of the room and 
shut the door. He'd lost his spectacles, and his 
towel had fallen in the bath, and the draught was 
causing him great uneasiness. "T'was a terrible 
example of the dangers of washing in those parts.” 
Sergeant Cassidy shook his head reflectively. 
Still,” he continued after a moment, “‘ ’twas of 
the farms I was speaking. They have most of them 
two barns which run perpendicular to the farm 
house, so that the three buildings enclose a sort of 
square yard in the middle of them. ‘The barns are 
full of straw and hay and the like, and there it is that 
the men sleep, though ’tis well to climb up to the 
loft, and not to remain on the ground floor. The 
reason will be clear to you. These folks are very 
partial to pigs and hens and cows, and they are not 
particular where the animals go at night. When 
therefore I was roused from my sleep on one 
occasion by a fearful yell from below, I was not 
surprised. 
“Mother of Heaven! ’tis the Germans,’ says 
the man next to me, hunting for his gun. 
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““**Tis nothing of the sort,’ I says, as I looked 
through the loft. ‘’Tis the pig, going to bed, and 
she has sat on the face of Angus MacNab.’ 

‘““* The dirty beast has sat on me face,’ cried 
MacNab, as he saw me. 

‘** Then ’tis the pig I’m concerned about,’ says I, 
and I went back to my blankets. I have no patience 
with them Scotchmen.” 

Sergeant Cassidy again availed himself of my 
cigarette case. ‘* But where does the fire come in, 
Cassidy ?”’ I asked, as he lit up. 

““T am just coming to that, sir. As you can 
imagine, the soldier will not stop his smoking because 
he is in the middle of hay and straw. It is too much 
to ask of any man. There are strict orders about it, 
of course, but—well, an officer like you will under- 
stand, sir. One day — it was about eleven o’clock in 
the morning—one of the men says to me, * Look at 
the barn.’ 

‘* Tis fired,’ I cried, and there was smoke coming 
out at the top of the thatching. ‘ Run, ye black- 
guards, run. It’s water and buckets we'll be 
wanting.’ 

“ The first man in was the dirty schemer O'Toole, 
him that had been excused duty that very morning 
by the doctor for gout in the foot. 

‘“‘* T have my bull’s-eyes saved,’ he says to me as 
I came up. 

‘““* You flat-faced malingerer,’ says I, ‘ you have 
fatigues for a month as well.’ 

And then the officers came out. ‘ ’Tis fired, it 
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is,’ I says to the Major. Do you recall the Major, 
sir. A terrible sarcastic man he was—with an eye- 
glass. 

“He puts it in his eye as I spoke. ‘I didn’t 
imagine the damn’d thing was frost-bitten,’ he says. 
‘Who’s the fool who did it ?’ 

“Then the boys got the water going. We had a, 
ladder placed up to the loft, and we handed the 
buckets up to the men above. The lads kept a chain 
of full buckets on the move from hand to hand. But 
it was hopeless from the start. 

‘© Get the animals out, boys,’ I shouts. 

‘Then the fun began. The old women were out 
wringing their hands and weeping, and the old 
farmer was shouting to the interpreter, with a little 
pig under each arm. The interpreter goes up to the 
Major, and tells him that the farmer said there was 
a fire-engine in the village. So the Major he sends 
off one of the officers to get it. Meantime one of the 
pigs had knocked down the old women, and then 
got entangled in their skirts. When that little box- 
up came to rest in the middle of the refuse pit, the 
skirts were on the pig. Oh, ’twas great! The fair 
at Ballygoyle was not in it. Then Mr. Tracey he 
climbs up the ladder to the loft, and gets an empty 
bucket in the chest, as they threw it out. 

“**Tis hopeless, sir,’ he says to the Major when 
he could again speak, for the wind he had lost. 

‘“ So the Major orders all the men out of the barn, 
and we started pouring water on the house to keep it 
from spreading. And then after about an hour the 
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fire-engine arrived. "T'was the most amazing con- 
traption you ever did see. *I'was an old tub on two 
wheels, with a hand-pump attached, and it had been 
brought by three old gentlemen with grey hair—one 
of them with a wooden leg. ’Twas the local fire 
brigade—the rest had gone to the war. The old man 
with the wooden leg took on something terrible. He 
hopped about crying “Oh! Oh!’ and we thought 
he was hurt till the interpreter said he wanted the 
tub filled with water. Just as we had it filled the old 
pig knocked it over, and we had to fill it again. A 
terrible machine it was! When it was filled, those 
of the lads who could speak for laughter started to 
pump, while one of the old gentlemen took the 
nozzle and climbed up the roof of the farm-house 
that he might the better direct the water. He had 
his thumb over the end of the nozzle to get the 
pressure up, and ’twas a powerful thumb he had 
for the hose burst near the Major, and the water took 
him in the stomach. The lads were pumping with 
a will, and in stepping back the Major overbalanced 
and fell into the refuse pit in the centre of the court- 
yard. Oh, a terrible sight he was as he got up. All 
the men spent the afternoon looking for his eyeglass. 
And then the old gentleman on the roof was over- 
come by the heat, and fell off, and was only saved 
from destruction by going into a tub of pig-wash. 
"Twas a great diversion, as, having his head down- 
wards, he was nearly drowned.” 

I could stand it no more, so 1 rose to go. “ Were 
the people compensated, Cassidy ?” I asked. 
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‘* They will be, sir,” he answered, “ they will be— 
though it’s my own belief the old rufhan of a farmer 
set light to it himself. ’I'was poor hay that he had, 
and he will be paid as if ’twas best quality.” 


IV: THE BRIDGE 


" HAVE been wondering, sir,’”’ remarked 

Cassidy to me the next day, “whether we 
were not perhaps a little hard on those five boys 
yesterday, that we saw in the train.” 

I had strolled round in the afternoon to hear from 
him the story of Dennis O’Rourke, and what had 
happened at the Bridge. 

“ It is not maybe that they are afraid, sir,”” he went 
on, “ for I’m thinking that if they were they would 
be far more frightened of saying so, but it is that 
they do not realise; and tis hard to see how they 
can, for it has not been brought home to them— 
none of those little things that one sees, which serve 
to make one understand what it means. 

“IT remember one day—'twas in the early stages 
when we were drawing them after us into France. 
"Twas hot—hot as the devil—and towards the even- 
ing I was riding quiet like along a nice shady road, 
for all the world as it might have been a lane in 
England. For the time there was but little noise of 
firing at all—’twas just a bit of a lull—but we had 
seen them, and we knew they were coming, coming 
in motor-’buses, and the saints know what else; in 
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thousands and thousands they were pouring along 
after us, though at the time we did not know ’twas as 
bad as it was. Oh, ’twas cruel ! but as I say, I was 
away on my own—the sappers mostly were those 
days, being split up for the different jobs—and as I 
rode along the road I sawa lad leaning over the hedge 
sucking a straw. Away back behind him was a 
great house and stables, and I said to him, I said: 

‘““* Bong soir,’ I said. 

“** Cheese it,’ he answers. ‘Who are you bong- 
soiring ?’ 

‘“When I heard him talking plain like that, I 
pulled up and looked at him. ‘I thought you were 
a Frenchie,’ | said to him, ‘ till you opened your beer 
trap. Do you grow here, or are you touring the 
country for fun?’ 

‘** T ride for the stable up yonder,’ he said, point- 
ing with his thumb. 

“* Bedad !’ I said, ‘’tis a training stable you 
have,’ for it had not struck me they had those things 
in France at all. 

‘““*Did you think it was a potted meat factory?’ 
he said. 

‘““*T did not,’ I said; ‘but unless you hop it 
pretty quickly it precious soon will be.’ 

‘* “What are you meaning ? ’ said the trainer, who 
had come out and overheard what I said. 

‘““ Unless you and your horses and your lads hop 
it smartly,’ I said to him, ‘it’s hopping in another 
direction you'll be before the morning, for by that 
time the Germans will be upon you.’ 
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‘“* Are you sure?’ he said, ‘for I have some 
valuable horses with me, and I would not lose them.’ 

“¢Am I sure?’ said I. “Would I be riding for 
three days without ceasing, with a thirst like the 
morning after, if I were not sure ?’ 

‘““* What will I do ?’ he said, ‘ for ’tis the first I 
have heard of it.’ 

“*“Dol’ I said. ‘* The first thing you will do is 
to give me a drink, and my horse as well, and then 
you will gather your lads and you will ride south, 
and you will not stop riding for a week or so ; for if 
you do not, ’tis little riding you'll any of you do 
again.’ 

“When he saw I was in earnest ’twas a terrible 
blather he got into, and the last I saw of him he was 
riding into the dusk with his boys behind him and 
his stud of twelve horses, while the old woman who 
cleaned his house was hopping along beside him in 
the road, hanging on to his stirrup leather—and she 
a martyr to the indigestion, as one of the lads told 
me. I know not what happened to him, but the 
next morning I saw his house fired, and ‘twas a 
mercy I had the whisky removed. ’Tis the little 
things like that that make the people realise what 
war is; and we have not had the like in England at 
all, and it perhaps would be a good thing if we had, 
I’m after thinking.” 

He paused to light another of my cigarettes. 

~ But it was of Mr. O’Rourke I would tell you, 
sir,” he went on. “Iwas the morning after the 
little affair of which I have just told you, that we 
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received the orders to go at once to a bridge near by 
and have it prepared for the demolition. Mr. 
O’Rourke was in charge and I was with him, and 
we had about a dozen of the lads. When we got 
there we found ’twas a big one over a river—a sort 
of suspension bridge, and ’twas evidently an import- 
ant one. ‘I'was another scorching day, and Mr. 
O’Rourke he says, ‘ Let’s get it fixed up quick, boys,’ 
he says, ‘ and it’s a bathe we can have.’ Well, there 
is not the necessity for me to tell you the details of 
the fixing—of how we placed the gun-cotton on the 
cables, and the leads were running to the exploder 
hidden behind a tree on our own side. We tested it 
all, and we had the bit of fuse and another detonator 
fixed up in case of any failure in the electricity. 
When we had it done, some of the lads had a bathe, 
and we lay in the shade of a few trees, most of us 
fast asleep—for you will mind that our orders were 
only to prepare it for the demolition, and not 
actually to blow it up. ‘Twas still—’twas just 
peace: the heat haze shimmering in the blue, and 
the buzz of the little flies and things, to send one to 
sleep, for we were well behind our own men. Two 
hours later—well, we will come to that, sir, but it 
will give you an idea of how those fellows came on. 
It seemed as if we had been there but a minute, but 
maybe it was half an hour, when with a crash one 
of the Horse Batteries galloped over the bridge. 
The dust rose in great choking clouds, and through 
it we could see the drivers—their collars open, their 
faces grey with it, some with hats and some without, 
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themselves sitting down and riding like men pos- 
sessed, while their horses sweated and galloped and 
the guns swayed behind. In a second they were 
gone, and only the dust remained. 

‘“Mr. O’Rourke he turned to me and he said, 
‘ They were going fast even for the Horse,’ he said, 
‘along a road; and I would to Heaven it had been 
the other way they were galloping,’ for I should tell 
you, sir, they were going south. Five minutes later 
we heard them come into action a quarter of a mile 
behind us. ‘ Covering the retreat again,’ he mut- 
tered ; and barely had he spoken when an Infantry 
regiment came in sight—going the same way. Mr. 
O'Rourke and I went into the centre of the bridge 
to keep our eye on the charge, and we watched them 
come by. Walking dogged they were, with a fixed 
sort of stare, and some were asleep as they marched, 
and some were whistling through lips that made no 
noise. The sweat was caked on them, and they were 
grey from head to foot, and the officers were stagger- 
ing up and down cheering them on—for those lads 
had been going without rest at all for ten days and 
more. And one of the sergeants said to me as he 
went by, he said, ‘ There are thousands of them, and 
they’re close behind.’ When they had gone I went 
to Mr. O’Rourke and I said to him, ‘ It’s close work 
it’s going to be, sir, I’m thinking, for they are near 
behind.’ 

‘‘ And then up galloped a staff officer. 

““ Are you the Engineer officer in charge?" he 
said. 
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““*T am that,’ said Mr. O’Rourke. 

“““'There are still two squadrons of Lancers 
between you and the Germans,’ he said, ‘ and they 
will be across soon, for they are only covering the 
Infantry who have just gone over. When they are 
over blow up the bridge, and do not linger to admire 
the view, for it will be unhealthy.’ 

‘“** Very good, sir,’ says Mr. O’Rourke. 

‘* * And,’ says he, ‘ let there be no mistake, for the 
love of Heaven; for should the charge fail we are 
undone. This bridge is the most important of any 
there are to be destroyed, and they must not get it.’ 

*** They will not get it,’ says Mr. O’Rourke ; and 
with that he galloped away. When he had gone we 
walked off the bridge. ‘ Pray Heaven, Cassidy,’ he 
said, ‘ that all is well, for we will not have much time, 
if there is a fault, to adjust it.’ 

“ “It will be all right, sir,’ said I, ‘for we have 
it tested.’ 

‘* And then the Cavalry started coming back. 

‘* * Clear out, you boys,’ shouted an officer ; “ they 
are in touch with us, and we cannot hold them 
longer.’ 

‘** Cassidy,’ said Mr. O’Rourke, ‘ take the men 
back, for it is no good them stopping here.’ 

“Would we be leaving you, sir?’ I cried. 

*** You would not,’ he said ; * but what good can 
you do? for if the charge fails there will be no time 
to relay it, and if it succeeds ’twill be easier for me 
to get away alone than if you are all here.’ 

‘““T saw his point, and I knew he was right— 
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though it went against the grain to leave him in the 
lurch, as it were. But he would not alter, and so I 
took them away—muttering and cursing they were. 
I took them to a little rise under cover two or three 
hundred yards away, where it was easy to clear from 
when the bridge was down without being fired on. 
Before I went | said to him, I said, ‘We will be 
yonder, and it’s there we will wait for you. If you 
go that way round you can get there easily.’ Just 
after we got there we saw a major gallop over the 
bridge with his orderly behind him, and he shouted 
something to Mr. O’Rourke. We saw him running 
to the exploder and fixing the leads, and then he 
paused and straightened himself up behind the tree. 
From where we were we could see two Uhlans com- 
ing near the bridge, with more of them, hundreds of 
them, behind. And then he forced down the handle 
of the exploder. ‘Mother of Heaven !’ I screamed, 
for nothing happened. He did it again, and it failed 
again. You will mind, sir, that from where he was 
he could not see the Uhlans and they could not see 
him—but we could see both of them from the rise. 
The men were sobbing and cursing. A corporal 
caught my arm, and he muttered, ‘ It was not to 
fail,’ he said, ‘and it has. What will we do?’ 
‘What can we ?’ I said, ° for they are on the bridge.’ 
And then of a sudden we saw the lad creeping along 
under cover of the trees, and he reached the bridge 
and ran like a hare to the charge. The Uhlans saw 
him too, and rode at him; and the men started 
screaming and cheering, for they were off their 
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heads, and they thought he would be able to do 
something. ‘ But what can he do ?’ I groaned, ‘ for 
the fuse will not burn quick enough. They are too 
close.’ He reached the charge first, and his revolver 
was drawn. It was drawn, I say, but it was not at 
the Uhlans it pointed. For a second he stood there, 
with his head thrown back, and it seemed to us as if 
he laughed at them. And the lads saw what was in 
his mind, and they were silent—saving only one, and 
he threw himself on the ground sobbing. And the 
Uhlans saw what was in his mind, and one pulled 
his horse backwards trying to get off the bridge, 
while the other rode at him. And then he fired. 
From the range of an inch he fired into the gun- 
cotton, and the roar of the detonation shook the 
heaven. And he and the Uhlans disappeared. They 
were there one minute and the next they were not. 
And then, with a great sort of rending crash, the 
whole thing fell into the river below. 

‘“We looked for a moment and then we stumbled 
away—and the most of us could not see with ease, 
for the lads had loved him well.” 

Cassidy paused and looked into the fire. 

‘* So it was not a failure,” I said softly as I left him. 


V: MEDICAL INSPECTION 


HE other morning was not one of my best. 
Somehow, in the days of peace I had always 
laboured under the delusion that, if ever we did go 
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to war, we should at any rate enter simultaneously 
into an era when the ordnance cease from troubling 
and the doctors are at rest. So having found how 
great the delusion really was, my heart yearned for 
Sergeant Cassidy. His views on life in general, 
especially with regard to those branches of the 
Service whose mission in life is the annoyance of 
everyone else, would, I thought, be as balm to my 
anguished soul. 

I found him in bed. His foot had relapsed. 
“ Cassidy,”’ I said, as I handed him my cigarette 
case, “‘ | amin trouble. A doctor has just inspected 
us, and was very put out to find the ration meat for 
the men floating in the soak-pit of a neighbouring 
ablution bench. It was not put there by my instruc- 
tions, as I told him, but he was unappeasable. 
Again, a Board Inventory, the property of the Army 
Service Corps, has been defaced, in that false figures 
have been added by some person or persons un- 
known. Personally 1 suspect the solicitor, who is 
at present doing cook-mate, of having feloniously 
inserted the figures 94 opposite the item ‘ Shovels, 
coal, ordinary. Mark 6a.’ We have not, as you 
know, got 94 shovels, coal, ordinary, Mark 6a. We 
haven't got one. It has been lost, and personally I 
again suspect the solicitor: but the stout gentleman 
who was making his weekly or yearly inspection has 
already reported it to the Army Council. He gave 
me to understand that if we do lose the war, it will 
probably be owing to that Inventory Board.” I 
sighed deeply and relapsed into silence. 
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‘Tis always the same, sir,”’ he answered kindly : 
I needed sympathy. “’Tis always the same. The 
great thing is to discover their little weaknesses 
before they come round to see one. Of course the 
circumstances you mention are peculiar. I doubt 
me that, even had you discovered their peculiarities, 
so to speak, you would have escaped entirely—for 
as you say, sir, the soak-pit is no place for the meat 
to rest in at all. Stull, ’tis a most important thing, 
and should be looked into on all occasions of that 
nature. 

‘*T mind me now of a thing which took place some 
fortnight before I got the little souvenir in my foot. 
We were in billets; ’twas the billet of which I have 
already spoken, where the barn was burnt down. 
One day the doctor comes to me and says, ‘Cassidy,’ 
he says, ‘it’s inspected we'll be.’ 

““"Tis not the first time that same thing has 
happened,’ says I, “ and we will survive. Do not be 
uneasy, sir. "Iwill be all right.’ 

“I should tell you that our doctor was not a 
soldier at all: one of those civilians, he was, who 
came in at the beginning. His principal duty when 
we was resting in billets was the obtaining of food 
and drink for the officers, at which same game, so | 
heard, he was hard to beat. One of them gentlemen 
who has a way with him: he would coax a bottle of 
the stuff out of a lime-kiln, and most of them cafés 
were worse than that after the boys had been there 
for a bit. A cheery gentleman he was, who always 
got mistakes in his returns. You mind them returns 
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sir—in triplicate they are generally, and he could 
not abide them same. Oh! there was a terrible box- 
up when he made a mistake on one occasion, and 
mixed up the number of orderlies that he had with 
the number of men that had been inoculated for the 
enteric. For he had but two orderlies, and one 
hundred and sixty of the boys had the inoculation 
taken. 

“* Of course he was not used to inspections, but | 
told him ’twould be all right. "T'was the chief of all 
the doctors was coming, he said, and as he always 
got his returns wrong, he was anxious that all should 
be well. So we went round together, and he poked 
his nose into all the places where the men slept, and 
the cook-houses, and the like. I turned them on to 
the cleaning up, and soon the smell was not quite 
so bad as usual. We had everything ready the night 
before, and the men had knocked off, when the 
doctor comes to me in a terrible state. 

‘** Cassidy,’ he says, ‘ we have the bath forgot.’ 

“* Bath,’ says I, ‘ what will we be wanting with a 
bath ? Have not the boys their buckets ? And it is 
not the Hotel Cecil that we have.’ 

‘* * Cassidy,’ he says, * the chief doctor is the devil 
on a bath for the men. That and a tub in which to 
wash their clothes we must have, or it’s lost I am. 
I heard just now ’twas the first thing he’d look for.’ 

“““Bedad,’ says I, ‘if tis the peculiarity of the chief 
doctor we will get a bath, or my name is not Michael 
Cassidy.—O’ Toole,’ I shouts, ‘ you lazy blatherer, 
I’m wanting you.’ "Iwas the scheming malingerer 
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that had been excused duty for the gout in the foot, 
and had us all beat when we ran to the burning barn, 
to save his peppermint bull’s-eyes. You mind I 
told you of that same O'Toole. I says when he 
comes, ‘ Hunt round and find a bath.’ 

““* A bath !’ says he, ‘ and where will I be finding 
that same ?’ 

“““Ts it me that would be saving you that 
trouble ?’ I cries. ‘ The doctor wishes a bath; do 
not let me see your ugly face till you have one 
found.’ 

“* |’m thinking,’ says 1, when he had gone, ‘ that 
if we cannot get a bath, it is a hole we might dig in 
the field, and line it with the waterproof sheets. 
They did that same, the squadron in the next farm, 
but owing to the difficulty of seeing which was 
hole and which was not when they had it filled with 
the water, the old sow fell in at the same time as the 
sergeant-major, and there was a terrible commotion.’ 

““* Tis something better we must have, Cassidy,’ 
he says. ‘ The chief doctor is a terrible man, and he 
has it against me that I told him in triplicate that I 
had one hundred and sixty orderlies.’ 

“* At that moment back comes O’Toole. ‘I have 
it found,’ he cries. ‘ There is a big tub yonder of 
metal, that they use for the pig-wash, and empty 
It 1s.’ 

““* It will serve,’ says I when I see it. “Can ye 
paint, O’Toole ?’ 

““*T can that,’ he says. 


‘* * There is a man with some whitewash,’ | says, 
Ws 
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‘ painting the farm. Get that same and write BATH 
upon that tub.’ 

‘““* But the wash-tub,’ cries the doctor. ‘We 
have it forgot.’ 

‘Ts there another of them tubs, O’Toole :’ | 
says. 

‘“*'There is not,’ he says. ‘I have the farm 
searched.’ 

‘“““ What will we do?’ cried the doctor. ‘ The 
chief doctor is a devil for wash-tubs ; and, Cassidy,’ 
he says coaxingly, ‘there’s that matter of the 
orderlies.” Oh, he had a way with him, had the 
doctor |! 

‘“**Tis not I that will be failing you,’ I cries, and 
] thinks fora moment. I looks at the tub, and then 
sudden-like I gets the idea. ‘’Tis big enough,’ I 
says, ‘’tis plenty big. O’Toole,’ I cries, ‘O’Toole, 
ye blackguard, you will paint Batu as I have told 
you on this side of that tub, and on the other you 
will paint wasH-TuB. Do you follow me, O'Toole?’ 

“““ T do that,’ he says, and goes off for the white- 
wash. 

‘The doctor was gazing at me. ‘What is the 
notion ?’ he says, ‘ for the chief doctor will not be 
deceived.’ 

‘* “ Leave it to me, sir,’ I says: ‘ leave it to me,’ 
for I had the scheme in my mind. 

“The next day I sent for O’Toole. ‘ You have 
it marked,’ I says. ‘ That is good. Now listen while 
I tell you, you dirty malingerer. The chief doctor 
is inspecting us this day, and the devil he is on baths 
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and wash-tubs. You will place the tub against the 
wall in the barn with the word BaTH outwards. The 
chief doctor is coming at eleven, but it’s late he may 
be. On the other hand he may be early. So ata 
quarter to eleven you will remove your clothes, and 
stand by the bath.’ 

““* But, Sergeant !’ he says. 

““* There is no but,’ says I. ‘When the chief 
doctor appears you will receive the signal from Angus 
MacNab, who will be at the door, and you will get 
into the water. You will get into the water, I say, 
and when the chief doctor comes in at the door you 
will pretend that you like it.’ 

““* But it’s dead I shall be!’ he cries. 

‘** Twill be no loss,’ says I. Then I sends for six 
of the boys. ‘ The chief doctor is coming,’ I says, 
“and the devil he is on baths and wash-tubs. I have 
the bath fixed for O’Toole; but when I shall give 
the signal for which you will watch, you will rush 
in and seize the tub and carry it round to the other 
side of the barn, and put it against the wall with 
WASH-TUB showing. I will see the chief doctor goes 
round the other way; then when he appears you 
will be washing your socks. There will be water in 
it from the bath of O'Toole.’ 

‘***Tis only one pair of socks that I have,’ says one. 

‘““* Then ’tis high time they were washed,’ says I. 
* Be off, you blackguards, and may Heaven help 
you if you have the doctor let down.’ 

‘* At eleven-thirty the chief doctor arrives. ‘ ’Tis 
the bath I would see,’ he says. 
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‘““**Tis occupied, sir,’ says I, giving the sign to 
Angus MacNab. "Twas high time, too, for O’Toole 
had been dressed only in his shirt for three-quarters 
of an hour.’ 

‘““When we got to the barn there was O’Toole 
standing in the water. He was blue with the cold, 
and shivering like a leaf in the wind. 

‘“* Ah! my man,’ says the chief doctor, ‘ ’tis a 
bath you’re having, I see.’ 

“* Sit down, you varmint,’ I whispers, ‘ sit down 
and splash. It’s enjoying yourself you are.’ 

‘“* And how often do you take a bath ?’ says the 
chief doctor. 

““ Every day,’ mutters O’Toole, when he could 
speak for the chattering of his teeth, for I had my 
eye fixed upon him. 

““* Very good indeed,’ says the chief doctor. ‘A 
most satisfactory arrangement,’ he remarks to our 
own doctor. ‘And now I will inspect the place 
where they have the clothes washed.’ 

‘* “ Get out,’ I says to O’Toole as they goes out. 

“Tis dying I am,’ he says, as the six men rushes 
in for the tub. 

“* Step it, you blackguards!’ I cries. ‘I will 
keep them diverted till you have it in place.’ 

“With that I catches up the party, and asks the 
Colonel concerning one of the cook-houses near by. 
The doctor keeps him occupied inside, I having 
given him the wink, and then out come the boys with 
thetub. They stuck going round, as the passage was 
narrow but I had them fixed with my eye, and they 
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suddenly fell through together. The tub upset and 
the water was received by Angus MacNab. There 
was a terrible noise as it fell on the bricks, but they 
was out of sight when the doctor appeared. 

‘** And now the wash-tub,’ he says. 

“** Round here, sir,’ says I, and with that 1 leads 
the party to the other side of the barn. They had it 
fixed, as he comes up. 

“** But it is empty,’ says he. ‘ You cannot wash 
clothes without water. And what is that at the 
bottom ?’ 

“* He pointed to a watery-looking grey object at 
the bottom of the tub. 

‘* Tis the shirt of O'Toole,’ whispers one of the 
men to me, ‘ that slipped in by mistake.’ 

“* Tis a shirt,’ says I, ‘ the owner of which has 
been in contact with a horse with the ringworm.’ 
At that moment I heard the voice of O’Toole from 
inside as he looked for his shirt, and I went on 
a little louder, the better to drown his horrible 
language. “I have the men instructed that they 
are to empty the water away after washing any of 
his garments.’ 

‘** But why does he not wash his own ?’ asks the 
Colonel. 

‘“** In this unit, sir,’ says I, ‘ the medical officer is 
that particular that we has a special squad trained 
in washing.’ 

““* Indeed,’ says he, and looked at me close. 
Twas a mercy he did not look at our own doctor, for 
he was purple in the face, and unable to speak with 
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ease. ‘ Indeed,’ says he, and fixes his eye on the one 
sock which was all the whole six could muster 
between them for the washing. ‘I trust they are 
not overworked.’ 

‘““T have since wondered whether he suspected 
anything,” murmured Cassidy, as he took another 
of my cigarettes. 

I left the great man smoking reflectively, and as I 
reached the front door the sense of my inferiority 
descended like a pall. What would he have done 
had the meat been found in the soak-pit ? But at 
this moment I was nearly run over by a motor 
omnibus. 


VI: SHRAPNEL 


WO days ago a dear old aunt of mine asked me 
to describe to her what shrapnel was like. 

“What does it feel like to be shelled?” she 
demanded. ‘ Explain it to me.” 

Under the influence of my deceased uncle’s most 
excellent port I did so. Soothed and in that expan- 
sive frame of mind induced by the old and bold, I 
drew her a picture—vivid, startling, wonderful. 
And when I had finished, the dear old lady looked 
at me. 

“ Dreadful!’ she murmured. ‘‘ Did I ever tell 
you of the terrible experience I had on the front at 
Eastbourne, when my bath-chair attendant became 
inebriated and upset me ?”’ 
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Slowly and sorrowfully I finished the decanter— 
and went to bed. 

But seriously, my masters, it is a hard thing that 
my aunt asked of me. ‘There are many things worse 
than shelling—the tea-party you find in progress on 
your arrival on leave ; the utterances of war experts ; 
the non-arrival of the whisky from England. But 
all of those can be imagined by people who have not 
suffered ; they have a standard, a measure of com- 
parison. Shelling—no. 

The explosion of a howitzer shell near you is a 
definite, actual fact—which is unlike any other fact 
in the world except the explosion of another howitzer 
shell still nearer. Many have attempted to describe 
the noise it makes as the most explainable part about 
it. And then you’re no wiser. 

Listen. Stand with me at the Menin Gate of 
Ypres and listen. Through a cutting a train 1s 
roaring on its way. Rapidly it rises in a great 
swelling crescendo as it dashes into the open, 
and then its journey stops on some giant battle- 
ment—stops in a peal of deafening thunder just 
overhead. ‘The shell has burst, and the echoes in 
that town of death die slowly away—reverberating 
like a sullen sea that lashes against a rock-bound 
coast. 

And yet what does it convey to anyone who patro- 
nises inebriated bath-chair men’... 

Similarly—shrapnel ! “ ‘The Germans were search- 
ing the road with ‘ whizz-bangs.’’’ A common 
remark, an ordinary utterance in a letter, taken by 
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fond parents as an unpleasing affair such as the cook 
giving notice. 

Come with me to a spot near Ypres; come, and 
we will take our evening walk together. 

‘* 'They’re a bit lively farther up the road, sir.” 
The corporal of military police stands gloomily at a 
cross-roads, his back against a small wayside shrine. 
A passing shell unroofed it many weeks ago; it 
stands there surrounded by débris—the image of the 
Virgin, chipped and broken. Justa little monument 
of desolation in a ruined country, but pleasant to lean 
against when it’s between you and German guns. 

Let us go on, it’s some way yet before we reach 
the dug-out by the third dead horse. In front of us 
stretches a long, straight road, flanked on each side 
by poplars. In the middle there is pavé. At inter- 
vals, a few small holes, where the stones have been 
shattered and hurled away by a bursting shell and 
only the muddy grit remains hollowed out to a depth 
of two feet or so, half-full of water. At the bottom 
an empty tin of bully, ammunition clips, numbers of 
biscuits—sodden and muddy. Altogether a good 
obstacle to take with the front wheel of a car at night. 

A little farther on, beside the road, in a ruined, 
desolate cottage two men are resting for a while, 
smoking. The dirt and mud of the trenches 1s thick 
on them, and one of them is contemplatively scraping 
his boot with his knife and fork. Otherwise, not a 
soul, not a living soul in sight ; though away to the 
left-front, through glasses, you can see two people, a 
man and a woman, labouring in the fields. And the 
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only point of interest about them is that between you 
and them run the two motionless, stagnant lines of 
men who for months have faced oneanother. Those 
two labourers are on the other side of the German 
trenches. 

The setting sun is glinting on the little crumbling 
village two or three hundred yards ahead, and as you 
walk towards it in the still evening air your steps ring 
loud on the pavé. On each side the flat, neglected 
fields stretch away from the road ; the drains beside 
it are choked with weeds and refuse; and here and 
there one of the gaunt trees, split in two half-way up 
by a shell, has crashed into its neighbour or fallen 
tothe ground. A peaceful summer’s evening which 
seems to give the lie to our shrine-leaner. And yet, 
t8 one used to the peace of England, it seems almost 
too quiet, almost unnatural. 

Suddenly, out of the blue there comes a sharp, 
whizzing noise, and almost before you’ve heard it 
there is a crash, and from the village in front there 
rises a cloud of dust. A shell has burst on impact 
on one of the few remaining houses ; some slates and 
tiles fall into the road, and round the hole torn out 
of the sloping roof there hangs a whitish-yellow cloud 
of smoke. In quick succession come half a dozen 
more, some bursting on the ruined cottages as they 
strike, some bursting above them in the air. More 
clouds of dust rise from the deserted street, small 
avalanches of débris cascade into the road, and, 
above, three or four thick white smoke-clouds drift 
slowly across the sky. 
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This is the moment at which it is well—unless 
time is urgent—-to pause and reflect awhile. If you 
must go on, a détour 1s strongly to be recommended. 
The Germans are shelling the empty village just in 
front with shrapnel, and who are you to interpose 
yourself between him and his chosen target? But if 
in no particular hurry, then it were wise to dally 
gracefully against a tree, admiring the setting sun, 
until he desists; when you may in safety resume 
your walk. But—do not forget that he may not 
stick to the village, and that whizz-bangs give no 
time. That is why I specified a tree, and not the 
middle of the road. It’s nearer the ditch. 

Suddenly, without a second’s warning, they shift 
their target. Whizz-bang! Duck, you blighter ! 
Into the ditch. Quick! Move! Hang your bottte 
of white wine! Get down! Cower! Emulate 
the mole! This isn’t the village in front now—he’s 
shelling the road you're standing on! There’s one 
burst on impact in the middle of the pavé forty yards 
in front of you, and another in the air just over your 
head. And there are more coming—don’t make 
any mistake. That short, sharp whizz every few 
seconds—the bang | bang ! bang ! seems to be going 
on all around you. A thing hums past up in the air, 
with a whistling noise, leaving a trail of sparks behind 
it—one of the fuses. Later, the curio-hunter may 
find it nestling by a turnip. He may have it. 

With a vicious thud a jagged piece of shell buries 
itself in the ground at your feet ; and almost simul- 
taneously the bullets from a well-burst one cut 
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through the trees above you and ping against the 
road, thudding into the earth around. No more 
impact ones—they’ve got the range. Our pessimistic 
friend at the cross-roads spoke the truth; they’re 
quite lively. Everything bursting beautifully above 
the road about forty feet up. Bitter thought—if 
only the blighters knew that it was empty save for 
your wretched and unworthy self cowering in a 
ditch, with a bottle of white wine in your pocket and 
your head down a rat-hole, surely they wouldn’t 
waste their ammunition so reprehensibly | 

Then, suddenly, they stop, and as the last white 
puff of smoke drifts slowly away you cautiously lift 
your head and peer towards the village. Have they 
finished ? Will it be safe to resume your interrupted 
promenade in a dignified manner ? Or will you give 
them another minute or two? Almost have you 
decided to do so when to your horror you perceive 
coming towards you through the village itself two 
officers. What a position to be discovered in! 
True, only the very young or the mentally deficient 
scorn cover when shelling is in progress. But of 
course, just at the moment when you'd welcome a 
shell to account for your propinquity with the rat- 
hole, the blighters have stopped. No sound breaks 
the stillness, save the steps ringing towards you— 
and it looks silly to be found in a ditch for no 
apparent reason. 

Then, as suddenly as before comes salvation. Just 
as with infinite stealth you endeavour to step out 
nonchalantly from behind a tree, as 1f you were part 
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of the scenery—bang ! crash | fromin front. Cheer- 
oh! the village again, the church this time. A 
shower of bricks and mortar comes down like a land- 
slip, and if you are quick you may just see two black 
streaks go to ground. From the vantage-point of 
your tree you watch a salvo of shells explode in, on, 
or about the temporary abode of those two officers. 
You realise from what you know of the Hun that this 
salvo probably concludes the evening hate ; and the 
opportunity is too good to miss. Edging rapidly 
along the road—keeping close to the ditch—you 
approach the houses. Your position, you feel, is 
now strategically sound, with regard to the wretched 
pair cowering behind rubble heaps. You even 
desire revenge for your mental anguish when dis- 
covery in the rodent’s lair seemed certain. So light 
a cigarette—if you didn’t drop them all when you 
went to ground yourself; if you did—whistle some 
snappy tune as you stride jauntily into the village. 

Don’t go too fast or you may miss them; but 
should you see a head peer from behind a kitchen- 
range express no surprise. Just—‘‘ Toppin’ even- 
ing, ain't it? Getting furniture for the dug-out— 
what?” ‘To linger is bad form, but it is quite per- 
missible to ask his companion—seated in a torn-up 
drain—if the ratting is good. Then pass on in a 
leisurely manner, 4ut—when you're round the 
corner, run likea hare. With these cursed Germans, 
you never know. 


Night—and a working-party stretching away over 
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a ploughed field are digging a communication trench. 
The great green flares lob up half a mile away, a 
watery moon shines on the bleak scene. Suddenly 
a noise like a tired sigh of some great giant, a scorch- 
ing sheet of flame that leaps at you out of the darkness 
searing your very brain, so close does it seem; the 
ping of death past your head; the clatter of shovel 
and pick next you as a muttered curse proclaims a 
man is hit; a voice from down the line: ‘“‘ Gawd ! 
Old Ginger’s took it. ’Old up, mate. Say, blokes, 
Ginger’s done in!” Aye—it’s worse at night. 

Shrapnel ! Woolly, fleecy puffs of smoke floating 
gently down wind, getting more and more attenuated, 
gradually disappearing, while below each puff an oval 
of ground has been plastered with bullets. And it’s 
when the ground inside the oval is full of men that 
the damage is done. 

Not you perhaps—but someone. Next time— 
maybe you. 


And that, methinks, is an epitome of other things 
besides shrapnel. It’s a// the war to the men who 
fight and the women who wait. 


VII: THE SPY 


“WT seems strange,” I remarked one morning to 

Sergeant Cassidy, as we sat together in the 
Park, whither he had hobbled on his crutches, “ that 
those fellows run their spy system so well. Why 
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aren’t they spotted more easily ?’’ Only that morn- 
ing I had been reading in the paper of a German 
officer who had spent some four or five days behind 
the British lines, his identity only being suspected 
when he was back safely behind his own again. 

‘‘Maybe, sir, maybe,’’ answered my guide and 
counsellor. “ But ’tis not so strange after all, when 
you come to think of it. For when a man dressed 
as a French officer comes behind the English lines, 
and another dressed as an English officer is himself 
behind the French, ’tis hard to tell where you 
are. For our knowledge of the language is not 
all it might be, and ’tis hard to tell if it’s a 
German talking English or a Frenchman—even for 
officers.” 

Reluctantly I was compelled to admit that my 
gardener’s unhealthy wish for pens, ink, and paper, 
and my aunt’s notorious predilection for cheese in 
all forms—the only blot on our otherwise stainless 
escutcheon—which in the days of my youth | had so 
frequently translated into perfect French, had not 
fitted me for the onerous task of spy-hunting behind 
the lines. 

‘ But, bedad, it’s right that you are, sir,’’ con- 
tinued Cassidy, when he had temporarily taken over 
my cigarette case. ‘“* They are extraordinary—the 
way they send men behind our lines and find things 
out, and no one can deny that those same men are full 
of pluck. For they know the penalty when they are 
found out—and there is not much glory over their 
work at all. They do what our own officers would 
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not like the doing of, because they would be after 
thinking it was dirty work. 

‘““] mind me once when we caught one of them 
at it. “Iwas more by luck than anything else 
that we did that same, but ’tis a story that bears 
the telling.” 

A temporary lull occurred at that moment, owing 
to the excitement of his catching what I believe is 
known as the “ glad-eye ”’ from a passing fairy, and 
very nearly slipping off the seat. When he had 
waved his crutch twice, and comparative calm again 
reigned, I ventured to recall the great man to the 
affairs of earth. 

‘Tell me about the spy, Cassidy,” I said firmly. 

“What a peach !”’ he murmured. “ Begorrah— 
a darling ; and ’tis Irish she was with her eyes.”” He 
sighed deeply. “ But ’tis of the spy you would be 
hearing, sir. For the proper understanding of what 
I would be telling you, it is clear you must know how 
the firing-line is at the present moment—and what 
the lads are after doing. You will mind that there 
are farmhouses—dotted they are all over the place— 
and barns and old mills and the like. Those same 
barns were occupied by the Germans in most cases 
before they were taken over by usas we pushed them 
back. Of course, as you know, they have not moved 
at all lately, but I am speaking of maybe two or three 
months ago. What was easier than for those fellows 
to leave a stray man or two behind them who was 
able to talk the English or French, and put a tele- 
phone or the like in one of those same barns which 
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was connected with their own lines, and where they 
knew they would be? 

‘You will mind also that the lingo they speak up 
in the north, where they are now, has a heathenish 
sound to it, and a man might be a German or a Jew 
from Patagonia before one was the wiser for it. And 
there is another thing too, sir, that you must be 
after bearing in mind, and that is, the importance 
of this same spying. For with the aeroplanes and 
the like, ’tis impossible to move the lads during the 
day, as it is seen they would be, and any big massing 
of them is bound to be known. So ’tis at night that 
the moves are done, and ’tis then that these fellows 
come in. For you will mind that, with the line as it 
is, if maybe a bit of a hill like is captured—though it 
may only be an advance of a few hundred feet—yet 
the new position may enfilade their line, and when 
the guns are brought up may cause them great-un- 
easiness for two or three miles. ‘Then maybe the 
winning of that little bit of ground may allow our 
lads to get the range of a railway they are using, or 
the like. So you will see, sir, that those little 
advances are much more important than they would 
appear in the papers; but the success of them 
depends on secrecy, and if ’tis given away before- 
hand by a spy, the lads have no chance. 

‘We were in a farm at the time. "T'was a funny 
old bird that had that same farm, all screwed up and 
wizened like. The boys called him Gilbert the 
Filbert—and his appearance was like to a monkey 
that had not washed for months. It was all alone in 
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the farm he was, so the interpreter told me—you 
‘mind that all our regiments and batteries yonder 
have a French interpreter with them—and his wife 
had died of the shock when the Germans had been 
in the farm. 

““ T says to him, I says, when he told me, ‘ By the 
Holy Saints,’ I says, “if the old lady’s face was like 
most of those I’ve seen creeping about round here, 
‘twas probably a heavy casualty list those Boches 
had themselves when they see her.’ 

“We never saw him most of the day. Down in 
the café he was, they said—or rather ‘ estaminet,’ as 
they call ‘ pubs’ in those parts—drinking to drown his 
grief. The old devil! "T'was great the way he had 
us boiled. Well, one morning the General he comes 
round to the farm, and his staff with him. I mis- 
remember what actually he had come for; ‘twas an 
inspection or something, but ’tis of no account. 
When ’twas all over the officer gentlemen were sitting 
in the farm having a bit of lunch, and from what 
Mr. Tracey told me after, the General was talking a 
bit open like about the intentions of the big guns, and 
what they were going to do. Nothing much, you 
mind me, but things it would be inconvenient for 
them German lads to know. Now, in that farm we 
were in then there was a cellar—they have them in 
many of them—where they keep the beer and the 
like.” 

Cassidy paused a moment and laid his hand on 
my arm. ‘“‘ While I think of it, sir,”” he said impres- 
sively, ‘“‘ when you get there, be careful of that same 
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beer—for ’tis cold on the stomach it lies, and there 
is but little warmth in it.” 

I duly noted the fact, for when an expert speaks 
it behoves all who can to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest. 

“* As I was after saying,”’ he went on, after a short 
but solemn pause, “ there was a cellar in this same 
farm, and one way of reaching it was from the room 
where the officers were sitting. As luck would have 
it, the lad who was the cook—that same M‘Doolan 
of whom I have already told you—had run short of 
milk, and the officers were thinking a little hot milk 
and rum would be good for their health. The Doctor 
—the lad that had the way with him—was a great 
believer in it as a medicine, and the Major, I am told, 
did not disagree with him on the matter. So 
M'‘Doolan was in a great way, for the General was 
minded to try it, and devil a drop of the cow oil was 
there. He was shouting for Gilbert, and making a 
noise he said was like a cow, for not a word of the 
lingo could he speak. "Iwas a terrible commotion, 
and when he came outside to find the old man, 
making this noise, we thought the ration lorry 
was upset. 

“**Tis not another drop the old cow will lay if 
she hears you,’ I says. 

“*T cannot find Gilbert,’ says he, ‘and the 
General is dying of thirst and the cold.’ 

“ Away he goes, and for some reason he went into 
the cellar, for there was another way in beside the 
one I have told vou of. He gets in, and, bedad, he 
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had not been gone a minute before there was a noise 
like a Black Maria inside. 

““* "Tis the cow,’ I cried. ‘ He has her caught, 
and it’s milking her he 1s.’ 

““* "Tis not,’ he cries. ‘Tis Gilbert, and ’tis a spy 
he is, the dirty devil.’ And with that he comes up 
with the old farmer man. He had him by the back 
of the neck, and his clasp-knife was in his other hand, 
to make him move the faster. ‘I found him,’ he 
says, ‘ with his ear at the door of the officers’ room, 
and 'tis listening he was to the General.’ 

“ And then, as you imay think, there was the devil 
and all. The lads came running, and the officers 
appeared, and the General, wiping his moustache, 
for without the necessary milk they had been drink- 
ing it neat. 

“ “What is it at all?’ he says, “and why is there 
all this commotion ?’ 

“Tis a spy, sir,’ says M“Doolan, ° and it’s his ear 
he had to the door when I caught him.’ 

“ And then a change came over them all, and they 
became very silent. The Major puts in his eyeglass 
and looks at the men. ‘ You may dismiss,’ says he, 
quiet like, and they dismissed. The General he 
looked at the farmer, and then he turned to the 
Major. 

“““ Ts this the source,’ says he, ‘ of the leakage of 
information ?’ For I may tell you, sir, that though 
at the time I did not know of that same—Mr. Tracey, 
he told me after—there had been a great leakage, 
and the reason had them all beat. ‘What have 
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you to say?’ he says, and he turned to the farmer. 

‘‘ The farmer he stood there, sullen like, for it 
was afraid to move he was, seeing that M‘Doolan’s 
clasp-knife was touching his neck. 

‘** Comprends pas,’ he says, or some such words, 
though not knowing the language I could not say ex- 
act like. 

‘““ Go down, Tracey,’ says the Major, ‘ and search 
the cellar’; and Mr. Tracey he went off. While he 
was away we were all silent, and the General’s face 
was stern, for we knew without the searching. Ina 
few minutes Mr. Tracey came back, and in his hand 
he held a telephone. 

‘““* "Twas under the sacks, sir,’ he says to the 
General. ‘I cut the leads and here it is.’ 

‘The General looked at the telephone, and then 
at the farmer. ‘What have you to say?’ he says, 
and his voice was terrible to hear. 

‘* | was watching the farmer, and ’twas a strange 
sight, for on the sudden he seemed to change. He 
realised ’twas the end, and he straightened himself 
up. "Iwas acting he’d been, and he was not an old 
man at all. He brought his heels together and stood 
to attention, giving him look for look. 

‘** Nothing,’ he says. 

‘“** You know the penalty °’” says the General. 

‘““* T do,’ he says, and he did not falter. 

‘‘T suppose it was the change in him, but the 
Brigade Major he gives a start and then he looks at 
him close. ‘Good God!” he says, ‘ were you not 
shooting with Lord ?’—he mentioned one of 
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the quality—‘ were you not shooting with him last 
year?’ 

““* T was, Major Drayton,’ says he, and his voice 
was cold. 

“Major Drayton turns away, and his mouth was 
sneering, for he liked not finding him a spy. 

“Is there any letter you wish to write ?’ says the 
General. ‘ I will send it for you when I have read it.’ 

‘“* There is not,’ he says, still standing stiff and 
rigid like. 

“Ts there anything you would wish to say ?’ 
says the General. 

““* One thing, and one thing only,’ says he, and 
his voice rang out clear and loud. I remember it 
well, for the lads were looking from the barn to see 
what was occurring. ‘We have different ideas,’ he 
says, “you and I. There are thousands of us doing 
this—glorying in it—for ’tis the work of a man. I 
am of the Prussian Army, and I tell you that your 
day is over. For you English your star is setting— 
you have ceased to be a great nation—you are on the 
wane. What matter my death? There are others. 
For years we have prepared, we have made ready, we 
have waited—-and now your hour has come. It is 
der Tag,’ and he raised his hand above his head. 

‘* Everyone was silent, and the General was silent 
too, for the man was terribly in earnest. At last the 
General spoke, and his voice was not terrible any 
more. ‘ We will not argue the matter,’ he said. ° As 
you say, we see things differently. Perhaps in time, 
you and your nation will find that you have made a 
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terrible mistake, and that the star of England has not 
set, but is blazing fiercer than ever.’ And then he 
paused, and the officers round stood stifly—just like 
the German—and one, I remember, caught his breath 
in a sob almost, for he was young and just out. 
‘ There is no more to be said,’ went on the General, 
‘and as you have no letter to write I will not delay. 
You will be shot in half an hour’ 

‘* The German he saluted, and not a muscle of his 
face moved. 

‘Twas very gravely and =e the officers 
saluted too, for, German or no German, spy or no 
spy, he was a brave man.” 


VIII: THE CHARGE OF THE COOKS 


WONDER if by chance you recall the fat lad 

that was cook for the officers’ mess when we 

used to go on the manceuvres in England,” remarked 

Cassidy to me one day. We were strolling slowly 

through the Park, getting his foot into work again ; 

but scenting one of his more expansive moments, I 
suggested a seat. 

‘A great lad he was,” he went on when we had 
made ourselves comfortable, ‘‘ and it was cook he 
was for the officers over yonder. You recall his 
name, sir—Michael M‘Doolan. ’Tis true that he 
was not the equal ofa French chef, but he was a worthy 
lad to work under our doctor, of which same gentle- 
man and his way with the people I have already told 
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you. Of course you will understand, sir, that before 
we came into the billets, and whenever we are fight- 
ing, the doctor has no time to do anything but his 
job, and so ’tis the cook who does what he can for 
the officers, such as milking any cow the owner has 
forgotten about, or the like. 

“* | remember one day—we had come up to where 
we are now, sir—it being a day in November, and 
we were all working pretty hard just then. You'll 
mind, sir, our hours are different to the others, for 
we are on always, and we never know when we shall 
be wanted or where we have to go. The officers all 
go out each night with parties of men and work in 
front of the trenches and on the different jobs, and 
come back in the morning—when they want a bit of 
food before they go to sleep. “Tis the same with the 
men. They all come back into the farm or the dug- 
out behind the firing-line, where they get a chance 
of lying up during the day. 

“In the place where we were then the officers 
were inafarm. ’Iwas a bit draughty, as there was 
more hole than wall, owing to the shells, and it was 
not over-distant from the firing-line itself, but hidden 
from it by a little hill. On the day I speak of 1 was 
walking from my own bit of a pigsty to their farm, 
when I felt the zip of a bullet as it went past my head. 
Thinks I to myself, ‘ That was as close as was con- 
venient,’ when another one zips past too. I was 
taking no risks, so I jumped into the ditch, the better 
to think. ‘ If there is not a blackguard drawing on 
me,’ I says to myself, ‘may I never again see 
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Ballygoyle ; but where is it that he is, for it is not in 
the firing-line that he can be ?’ seeing, as I have told 
you, we were hidden from it by a hill. I crept along 
the ditch to the officers’ farm, and there I finds 
M‘Doolan. The officers and men were all out, but 
he was not alone, for there were gathered with him 
behind the wall of the farm the four other cooks for 
the mess. 

‘‘ “What the devil are you all doing here ? ’ I said, 
as I got out of the ditch. ‘Is it a mothers’ meeting 
that it is, or why are you not at the dinners ?’ 

‘“** Do you see the farm yonder ?’ says M‘Doolan, 
pointing to one we could just see. 

“«T do,’ says I, following his finger. 

‘‘*'They have us marked from there,’ he says. 
‘ There are three of them, I think, and it’s sniping us 
they’ve been for the last two hours.’ 

‘“*"Twas from there, was it,’ I says, ‘that it 
came ?’ and I looked through a hole at the farm. 

‘““ Have they been at you, Sergeant ?’ they says. 

“* “Why else would I be in the ditch ?’ says I. ‘I 
am not after training as a Boy Scout.’ 

‘* At that moment there came another shot. There 
was a terrible ‘ cluck,’ and all was still. M‘Doolan, 
he jumped up and rushed out before we could stop 
him, shouting, ‘ The devils, the devils !’ at the top 
of his voice. 

“** Come back, you fool,’ I cried, and went out 
and pulled him in. I pulled him in, I say, but he 
was peering through the different holes in the wall 
like a man possessed. 
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‘“* Was it a cluck I heard behind there ?’ he says 
—in a terrible way he was—‘ was it a cluck, for if so 
‘twas Rosie.’ 

“** Rosie ?’ I says. “What are you talking about, 
and who’s your Rosie at all?’ 

“““ It was,’ he cries, peering through one of the 
holes, ‘ for I can see her—and it’s dead she is.’ 

I looked out and I saw a hen lying in the corner 
with most of its feathers off, and she certainly did 
not look very lively. 

““**Tis only a hen,’ I cried in disgust. ‘ Away 
with you and your Rosie.’ 

"Tis not that,’ he says; ‘’tis the Major. "Tis 
terrible particular he is about getting his egg in the 
morning when he comes in, and when we comes here 
a week ago I found little Rosie. She was the only 
one left, and saving only that an ammunition wagon 
passed over her the day before yesterday she has been 
doing well. Oh! ’tis a terrible thing she has passed 
away, Sergeant. 

“““Why, only this morning she failed to do her 
duty, and when I went out there was nothing. The 
Major he says, “ M‘Doolan,”’ he says, “ where the 
deuce is the Hen fruit ? Hen fruit, you fool!’ he 
cries, irritable-like, when I looks at him puzzled, 
“produce of the feathered biped—egg ?’’’ 

‘** She has misfired, sir,’ I says. ‘’Tis either the 
wagon which passed over her two days ago, or else 
the round of ammunition she ate yesterday—but 
she is looking unwell.’ 

‘“* Well, put her in a corner and sing to her this 
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morning,’ he says, ‘and she’ll either lay an egg or 
the bullet—but for Heaven’s sake get hold of eggs 
somehow.’ 

“Well, I was doing my best. I had her in the 
corner over there, and it was hypnotising her I was. 
She was standing on one leg, and something was 
happening. I was clucking to her, when a bullet 
went between my legs from that same devil yonder. 
So I hopped it, but little Rosie stayed on, for I 
watched her, and ’tis an egg she would have laid 
before evening, for it was in earnest she was. And 
now what will I be after saying to the Major about 
it at all?’ 

“““>Tis rot you’re talking,’ I says. ‘If the hen 
has been shot—and, bedad, after it had been run 
over by a wagon, and had eaten a round of ammuni- 
tion, and had been looked at by you close, ’twas a 
merciful end for the poor bird—why are you five 
great hulking blatherers here ? Away with you, and 
capture the house and the snipers. Are not five 
Sappers enough to do it, even if they are cooks ?’ 

““ “Less of your even and your cooks, Sergeant,’ 
says one. ‘We will do it at once.’ 

“ Bedad ! sir,” laughed Cassidy, “ you’d have 
laughed to see those five. M‘Doolan elected himself 
the commander, and off they went up the ditch in 
great style, for all the world like a herd of hippopo- 
tamuses going to water. I followed them to see the 
fun. When they came to the end of the ditch they 
were still about two hundred yards from the house 
where they were. You'll mind, sir, the line was a 
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bit mixed up just there, and there were a lot of 
the German snipers behind our own lines and all over 
the place. M‘Doolan, in a voice like a foghorn, 
gathered them together behind a refuse-heap and 
explained the situation. 

““* Two of you,’ he says, ‘ will fire at the devils 
from here, to keep them engaged like, while we three 
will go round the back and rush them,’ and away 
they crept. The two that were left behind were not 
in a manner of speaking marksmen, but as they had 
not fired a shot since the beginning they were all over 
it. They plastered the house and the ground and the 
refuse-heap they were lying behind with bullets, and 
one of them struck a cow in the next field—leastways 
with a bellow of pain she disappeared towards the 
trenches. 

“‘ But the diversion served, for the snipers had all 
their attention on the refuse heap, and M‘Doolan 
and his two warriors reached the back unobserved. 
They crept up the stairs, and M‘Doolan had his gun 
in one hand and Rosie in the other, for he was minded 
she could revenge herself. There were only two of 
them there, and they were occupied, as I have said, 
with the two outside. They crept into the room, and 
then with a whoop they were on them. M‘Doolan 
tackled one. He hit him in the stomach with his 
rifle and in the face with Rosie, so that he dropped 
his gun and started praying. The other two had not 
their rifles, but one of them hit the second German 
over the head with a bottle of curry powder, while 
the other collared him by the legs. The first of them 
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was trying to get Rosie’s foot out of his mouth, and 
the other was sneezing curry when | got there ; and 
it was a great diversion, for M‘Doolan was taking no 
risks, and he still had them covered with his gun, 
while the other two were trying to gather up what 
was left of the curry powder. 

‘““Murderers!’ roars M‘Doolan, brandishing 
Rosie in front of them, ‘ could you not have let her 
be while she laid her last egg ? You Huths, you 
Gons !’ he says, getting a trifle mixed. ‘’Tis my 
prisoners you are.’ With that he seized them both, 
and when the other two had taken their guns he 
marched them out. "T'was a great procession. We 
went down the road with the Germans in front, the 
one plucking curry powder from his mouth and the 
other feathers. The first man we ran into was the 
Major. 

“What the devil is this!’ he cries, putting up 
his eyeglass. 

“We have avenged the death of Rosie, sir,’ says 
M‘Doolan, holding up the hen. ‘ Those two devils 
slaughtered her as she was getting ready to lay the 
ege for your breakfast to-morrow.’ 

““ Great Scott !’ says he, ‘ let’s hear about it.’ 

‘ So M‘Doolan told him the story. When he had 
finished the Major looked at him and then he looked 
at the Germans. One had still got his teeth full of 
feathers and the other was covered with a sort of 
yellow foam. Lastly he looked at the hen, and then 
he laughed. 

“Take ’em away,’ he says to me; ‘take ’em 
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away, and send ’em to headquarters with my com- 
pliments.’ 

““* But Rosie, sir,’ says M‘Doolan. ‘ Is it roast 
or boiled you will have her ?’ 

“The Major he looks at M‘Doolan and laughs 
again. ‘’Tisasecond Napoleon you are, M‘Doolan,’ 
he says, ‘and it is well you have done to capture 
them two; but with regard to your cooking, do 
which you like, for we will not know the difference.’ ”’ 


IX : THE AFTERMATH 


WAY in front, gleaming white through the 
gathering dusk on the side of a hill, lies the 
front line. Just beyond it, there is another: the 
Germans. Down in the valley behind that white line 
a town, from which with monotonous regularity rise 
great columns of black smoke—German _heavies 
bursting again and again on the crumbling red 
houses. And from the village there rises a great iron 
construction with two girded towers, a land-mark for 
miles. Periodically German crumps sail overhead 
with a droning noise, woolly bears burst on one’s 
flank, and then a salvo coming unpleasantly near 
makes one remember that the skyline is not recom- 
mended by the best people as a place to stand 
on, and, getting into the trench, you retire again 
to the dug-out, to wait for the night to cloak 
your doings. 
In the line of trench are men—-men not there to 
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fight, not even in support. They are there to clear 
up the battlefield ; for only a few days ago the trench 
in which you are sitting was the German front line. 
The bed on which you lie has supported a stout 
Teuton for probably ten long months or more; and 
now where is he ? My predecessor was addicted to 
the use of a powerful scent of doubtful quality, which 
still hangs faintly in the air. He also believed in 
comfort. There are easy chairs, and cupboards, and 
tables, and, as I say, a bed. Also there are mice, 
scores of them, who have a great affection for 
using one’s face as a racecourse during one’s 
periods of rest. 

But my predecessor was absolutely out of it with 
another fellow along the trench. His dug-out was a 
veritable palace, boasting of wall-papers and a carpet, 
with a decorated dado round the part where dados 
live, and a pretty design in fruits and birds painted 
on the ceiling. Bookshelves filled with the latest 
thing in German wit, and a very nice stove with flue 
attached. 1 was beaten by a short head trying to get 
there, which was, perhaps, as well. Mune confined 
itself to mice... . 

Gradually the night falls, and with it starts the 
grim task. It was, as I have said, the German line— 
now it is ours; the change is not brought about 
without a price. Turn around, away from that line 
now almost invisible in front, and look behind. 
There, over a mass of broken pickets and twisted 
wire, gleams another white line—our original front 
trenches. Between you and it lies the no man’s land 
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of ten months—and there on that strip of land is 
part of the price. It lies elsewhere as well, but a 
patch of fifty yards will serve. There was one, I 
remember, where the German line had swung out 
at right angles—a switch—going nearer to ours. In 
this bit of the line the wire had run perpendicular to 
the rest of their trench for a few score yards. And 
in the re-entrant a machine gun had been placed, so 
that it fired along the wire. The steel casing we 
found still standing, though the ground around was 
torn to pieces. That machine gun paid for its con- 
struction. ... 

There was one group of four outside, a subaltern 
and three men. They were lying on the ground, in 
one close-packed jumble, and the subaltern had his 
arm around a man’s neck. Just in the torn up wire 
they lay—the price at the moment of victory. Another 
five seconds and they would have been in that line ; 
but it was left to someone else to stop that machine 
gun firing. And so, beside that motionless, distorted 
group a hole is dug, and soon no trace remains. One 
phase of clearing the battlefield; there are many 
such holes to be made. A few yards away—this time 
on the parapet of the trench—a Scotchman and a 
German are lying together. The Scotchman’s 
bayonet is through the German—his hands still hoid 
the rifle—and as he stabbed him he himself had been 
shot from behind. A strange tableau: natural 
enough, yet weirdly grim to the imagination when 
seen by the dim light two or three days after it took 
place. 
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One could elaborate indefinitely. Each of those 
quiet, twisted figures means someone’s tragedy : 
each of them goes to form the price which must be 
paid. And at no time, I think, does the brutal 
realism of war strike home more vividly than when 
in cold blood one sees before one’s eyes the results 
of what took place in hot blood a few days before. 
Just a line in the paper—a name—no more. That 
is the public result of the price, and at one time 
it seemed to me hard on those behind. Unavoidable 
of course, but hard. No details—nothing—just 
a statement. I have changed my mind: there are 
worse things than ignorance. .. . 

Then from the trenches themselves, from the 
dug-outs, from behind are pulled out the Huns. 
Caught in their deep dug-outs, with the small, 
slanting shaft going down to great chambers hewed 
out of the chalk underneath—and some of the shafts 
are ten to twelve yards long—unable to get out during 
the bombardment, they were killed by the score. A 
few bombs flung down the shaft and—voila tout. 
And so they are hauled out one at a time. More 
holes to be dug—more shell holes to be utilised. 
Apropos of those Hun dug-outs, a little incident in 
one of them revealed yet another side of Tommy’s 
character. Truly is he a man of many parts. A few 
cheery sportsmen having worked manfully and well, 
and having earned their rest, found the dug-out they 
had marked as their own was occupied. It had for 
the time been missed in the search for Germans ; 
that was why it was occupied. Nothing daunted, 
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however, they piled the occupants on one side, while 
they peacefully went to sleep on the other. There’s 
no doubt getting a dead German up those shafts is 
weary work, and they were tired. But I’d sooner 
have slept in the trench myself. However, that is 
by the way. 

And so we go on, wandering in perfect safety over 
the ground that a few days before meant certain 
death. A mass of rifles, kit, bandoliers, accoutre- 
ments litters the ground, save where it has already 
been collected and sorted into heaps. Unexploded 
bombs lie everywhere, clips of ammunition, bayonets. 
All has to be collected and sent back—another phase 
of clearing the battlefield. 

Then there is the road where some transport was 
caught topping the rise. There the holes have to be 
bigger, for the horses have to be buried even as 
the men. It 1s only rarely the process 1s already 
done. One horse there was, in a trench on his 
back, fifty yards from the road, stone dead. How 
he got there, Heaven knows. He wasn’t much 
trouble. 

Then there was another mound from which pro- 
truded an arm, in German uniform, with its fingers 
pointing. And the hand was black. 

A morbid sight, a sight one will never forget. 
Vividest of all in my mind remains the impression 
of a German skeleton, near the edge of our own 
trench. Dead for nearly a year perhaps, shot in 
some night attack, trying to cut the wire. A skeleton 
hand from which the wire-cutters had long since 

XS 
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fallen, crumbled on a strand, a skull grinned at the 
sky, a uniform mouldered. 

That, and the blackness of Death. No peaceful 
drifting across the Divide, but blackness and distor- 
tion. 

Thus the aftermath : the price.... 


SHORTY BILL 


SHORTY BILL 


Part I 


HAVE in my mind the tale of a superior young 
man—a very superior young man, genteel, and 
thoroughly versed in the intricacies of etiquette. 
The majority of the human race was, without any 
loss to itself, unaware that he existed; but the 
‘‘ ladies” and “‘ gentlemen ” on the staff of Mogg’s 
Mammoth Emporium viewed him as the supreme 
arbiter of elegance. And just because the average 
human being would have asserted—and asserted 
correctly—that for such as him there is no hope save 
drowning in puppyhood, I would tell his story. It is 
the exception which proves the rule. It is the proof 
that we are the slaves of custom and environment ; 
and that, given something as the bed-rock, much may 
be done by a good teacher. There was something in 
this very superior young man as it turned out, though 
few would have suspected it, had they seen him 
before the war. But then, no one can ever listen to 
a person of the male sex proffering a good line of 
stockings in Lisle thread at one and eleven-three 
without experiencing a strong desire to be sick. 
Which goes back to what I said before: the whole 


thing is one of environment. The stocking vendors 
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knew no better; for want of the necessary teaching 
they took to their nauseating trade. It’s all in the 
Old Book—how shall they learn, unless they be 
taught ? Had they had the teaching—well, listen 
to the story of this very superior young “‘ gentleman,”’ 
one-time deputy-chief stomach-bender of Mogg’s 
Mammoth Millinery Emporium—terms, Strictly 
Cash. What the sub-deputy-chief waistcoat-creaser 
will say if he reads these words, I shudder to think. 
You see, the very superior young “ gentleman ”’ was 
so genteel. 


A hot morning sun shone down on the outskirts 
of the town. Nothing moved, nothing stirred ; utter 
silence brooded over the houses that once had been 
buzzing with people—the people of Arras. Now 
their only occupants were rats. The little gardens 
at the back were dank with unchecked weeds, save 
where a great conical hole showed the clean brown 
earth. And at the bottom of each of these holes lay 
a pool of fetid green water. The walls were crum- 
bling, decay was rampant, the place breathed corrup- 
tion. Occasionally the silence would be broken by a 
crash, and a little heap of brick rubble would subside 
into the road, raising a cloud of thick, choking dust. 
Occasionally there would be another sound, like the 
drone of a great beetle, followed by a dull echoing 
roar and a bigger cloud of dust. Occasionally would 
come the ping-phut of a stray bullet; but of human 
life there was no sign. 

Not, that is to say, to the casual observer ; but to 
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the man who looked out of the aeroplane circling 
above much was visible which you or I would not 
see. To him there came the vision of an occasional 
move behind some mouldering wall: sometimes an 
upturned face, sometimes the glint of steel. In one 
garden by a broken cucumber-frame a man was 
polishing his bayonet, and the flash from it caught 
the observer’s eye. Just opposite—thirty yards away 
—two or three men were sitting round a fire from 
which the smoke curled slowly up. And the bayonet 
cleaner was clothed in khaki, while the cookers had 
on a dirty field grey ; between them lay No Man’s 
Land. But to the casual observer—silence : silence 
and death and the dreadful stink of corruption. 
Many others had cleaned bayonets and cooked stews 
under these same conditions, and many in the doing 
thereof had gone suddenly, and without warning, 
into the great Silence. For it was a sniper’s paradise, 
as the victims—could they have spoken—would have 
testified. As it was they lay there lightly buried, and 
the same fool men made the same fool mistakes and 
came and joined them. As I say, it was a sniper’s 
paradise. ... ~ 

Into this abode of joy, then, came the very superior 
young “gentleman.” It was principally owing to 
the fact that Miss Belsize—the “lady” who dis- 
pensed camisoles, or some equally seductive gar- 
ments—had flatly refused to accompany him any 
longer to the High Street Picture Palace if he re- 
mained in his frock-coat, that our friend had donned 
khaki. For a long while he had stoutly affirmed that 
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he was indispensable ; then the transter of affection 
on the part of camisoles to a dangerous-looking cor- 
poral from the wild and woolly West decided him. 
He did not like that corporal. No man who, meeting 
a comparative stranger, beat him on the back pain- 
fully, and, having looked his latest glad rags up and 
down, remarked with painful distinctness, “‘Lumme! 
is it real ?’’ could possibly be considered a gentle- 
man. But Miss Belsize had laughed long and 
laughed loud; and—well, I will not labour the 
point. In due course our superior one found himself 
in the haunt of death I have briefly described above, 
still full of self-importance and as inconceivably 
ignorant as the majority are who come for the first 
time to the game across the water. 

Recently arrived with a draft, it was his initial 
experience of war in France, in contrast with training 
in England; in fact, the morning in question was 
his first visit to the trenches. And because many 
better men than he have endeavoured to conceal a 
peculiar sinking of the stomach by an assumed 
bravado, let us not blame him for the attitude he 
endeavoured to take up. 

“Pretty quiet, isn’t it, corporal ?’’ he remarked 
airily, as his section came to rest in a trench behind a 
mass of broken brick and cobble stones. ‘Lor’, look 
at that glass up there, hidden in the stones.”’ For a 
moment curiosity mastered him, and he reached up 
towards it with his hand. The next instant he gave a 
cry of anger, as a jolt in his ribs with a rifle doubled 
him up. “‘ What the deuce——” he began angrily. 
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‘“‘ Don’t you deuce me, my lad,’’ said the corporal 
dispassionately, “ or you and me will quarrel. Just 
you do what you're told, and I’ll write and tell your 
ma you're a good little boy.” The corporal—a man 
of few words—went on his way, leaving our hero— 
whose name, by the way, was Reginald Simpkins— 
fuming. 

“Tf that blighter hits me again,” he remarked 
when the N.C.O. was out of hearing, “ ?’1J——” 

“You'll what?” An old soldier looked at 
him scornfully. “‘ He goes an’ saves yer mouldy 
life and then yer bleats. Got yer bib, Reggie 
darling °” 

‘Not so much of your row.” The corporal had 
come back again. “ This ain’t a ruddy colony of 
rooks in the nesting season. Now, Simpkins, you 
and Ginger—first relief. There’s your periscope— 
you can relieve them other two.” 

‘'Where’s the periscope ? ”’ asked Reginald of his 
companion in a whisper. 

“The glass up there, you flat-faced perisher— 
hidden in the stones. Wot d’you think it is? A 
noyster laying eggs !”’ 

The trench settled down to silence as the company 
relief was completed, and Reginald morosely nursed 
his grievance. Much of the gentle flattery to which 
he had been accustomed at Moge’s Mammoth Em- 
porium seemed conspicuous by its absence in this 
new sphere in which he found himself. Not to put 
too fine a point on it, people seemed positively rude 
at times, even ruder than they had been at home. 
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He confided as much in an aggrieved whisper to the 
unsympathetic Ginger. 

“Rude!” That worthy spat with violence and 
accuracy. “* You wait till you bump! into Shorty Bill. 
Rude! Gawd! ’E’s a ’oly terror.’ 

“Who is Shorty Bill ?”’ queried Reggie, his eyes 
fixed on the glass whose mysteries he was beginning 
to understand. 

But Ginger was in no mood for further confi- 
dences. ‘‘ You'll find out fast enough ’oo Shorty is. 
"E’s down ’ere to-day. You watch that there peris- 
cope. This ain’t no rest cure—this bit ’ere. It’s 
ell.” 

“It seems pretty quiet,” ventured the watcher 
after a short silence. 

“Yus ! That’s wot the last man said wot I was 
with behind this wall. There’s ‘is brains on that 
stone behind you.” 

With an involuntary shudder Reginald looked 
round at the stone, on which the grim stains still 
remained. “‘ What did it ?”’ he asked, barely above 
a whisper. 

‘“* Black Fritz,” answered the other. “’E’s a 
sniper, what lives opposite; and ’e’s paid for ’is 
keep, that swine ’as—paid for ’is keep. Charlie 
Turner, an’ ’Arry, an’ Ginger Woodward, an’ Nobby 
Clark, an’ the sergeant-major, an’ two orficers. Yus 
—’e’s paid for ’is keep, ’e ’as—’as Master Black 
Fritz.” 

““And he’s over there,” said Reggie, a little 
breathlessly. 
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‘“*’Yus. Where the ’ell do you think ’e is? In an 
aeryplane ?’’ Once again Ginger spat dispassion- 
ately, and then relapsed into a silence from which he 
refused to be drawn until the presence of two more 
men beside him indicated that the hour of relief had 
come. 

‘* Now look here, Simpkins,’’ said the corporal when 
the relief was completed, “ this is your first visit to 
the trenches, isn’t it ? Well, you can sit down now 
and have a sleep, or you can write or read if you like. 
But, whatever you do, don’t go showing your ugly 
face over the top ; because this place ain’t healthy.” 
He turned away, and Reggie was left to his own 
resources. 

‘‘ Come round the corner,” said Ginger in his ear. 
‘* Tl show you a spot to sleep. I know this ’ere bit 
like me own back parlour.” 

And so—had anyone been sufficiently interested 
in his doings to report the fact—it might have been 
noted that ten minutes later our friend was sitting 
on the fire-step writing a lurid epistle to Miss 
Belsize, while Ginger lay peacefully asleep beside 
him, breaking the complete silence with his 
snores. 

At last the letter was finished, and Reggie gave 
way to meditation. Everything was so utterly differ- 
ent from what he had anticipated that he could hardly 
believe he was actually in that mystic place the 
trenches. To his left a crumbling wall ran along 
until it bent out of sight, a wall which 1n most places 
was three or four feet high, but which at one spot 
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had been broken down until it was almost flush with 
the ground, and the bricks and rubble littered the 
weeds. In front of him lay the town, desolate, 
appalling, with a few rooks cawing discordantly 
round the windowless houses. And over everything 
brooded an oppressive hot stinking stillness that 
almost terrified him... . 

After a while his gaze settled on the place where 
the wall was broken down, and his imagination began 
to play. If he went there—it was only about ten 
yards away—he would be able to look straight at the 
Germans. So obsessed did he become with this 
wonderful idea that he woke up the sleeping Ginger 
and confided it to him. There being a censor of 
public morals | will refrain from giving that worthy 
warrior’s reply when he had digested this astounding 
piece of information ; it is sufficient to say that it did 
not encourage further conversation, nor did it soothe 
our hero’s nerves. He was getting jangled—-jangled 
over nothing. It was probably because there was 
such a complete nothing happening that the jangling 
process occurred. A shell, a noise, anything; but 
not this awful, silent stagnation. He bent down 
mechanically and picked up half a brick; then just 
as mechanically he bowled the half-brick at the lump 
of débris behind the broken bit of the wall. And it 
was that simple action which changed our very 
superior young “gentleman” into a man: on 
such slender threads hang the destinies even of 
nations. 

He watched the brick idly as it went through 
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space; he watched it idly as it hit the ground just 
by a clump of dock leaves; and from that moment 
idly ceases to be the correct adverb. Five seconds 
later, with a pricking sensation in his scalp and a 
mouth oddly dry, he was muttering excitedly into 
the ear of the now infuriated Ginger. 

‘* A man where, you ruddy perisher ? ’’ he grunted 
savagely. ‘‘ Fust yer tells me if you goes and looks 
at the "Uns you can see em; and then you says 
there’s a man in the nettles. You ought to be locked 
up.” 

“There is, I tell you. I heaved a brick at that 
bunch of leaves, and it hit something that grunted.”’ 
Reginald was still clutching his companion’s arm. 

‘““Un’and me, Clara,” said the other peevishly, 
‘ this ain’t a sixpenny op.” 

He got up—impressed in spite of himself by the 
other’s manner—and peered at the mass of débris. 
“Wot d’yer want with ’eaving bricks for, anyway,” 
he continued irately after a long inspection which 
revealed nothing. “This ’ere ain’t a beanfeast 
where you gets the bag of nuts.” 

“Watch this time, Ginger.” Once again a large 
fragment came down in the neighbourhood of 
the dock leaves—followed by an unmistakable 
groan. 

‘“‘Lumme, mate,’’ said Ginger hoarsely, “ wot is 
it?’’ The two men stood peering at the rubbish, 
not ten yards away. “I'll go and get the corporal. 
You-——” But he didn’t finish his sentence. 

Two shots rang out almost simultaneously. One 
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was from the German lines, and there was a short 
stifled scream from the other side of the traverse. 
The other was from the rubbish heap ten yards away, 
and the blast made a piece of hemlock rock violently. 
Otherwise the rubbish heap was lifeless—save for a 
sepulchral voice—‘‘ Got him.” There was a crash 
of falling bricks from a house opposite—the sound of 
what seemed to be a body slithering down—and then 
silence. 

Ginger’s grip relaxed, and he grinned gently. 
““ Gawd ’elp you, Reginald; you ’ave my blessing. 
You've been dropping the brickyard on Shorty Bill’s 
back.”” He faded rapidly away, and our friend was 
left alone, gazing with fascinated eyes at the miracu- 
lous phenomenon which was occurring under his 
very nose. Suddenly and with incredible swiftness a 
portion of the rubbish heap, with dock leaves, 
nettles, old cans, and bricks adhering to it, detached 
itself from the main pile and hurled itself into the 
trench. With a peculiar sliding movement it ad- 
vanced along the bottom, and then it stopped and 
stood upright. Speechless with amazement, Reginald 
found himself gazing into the eyes of a man which 
were glaring at him out of a small slit in the sacking 
which completely covered him. A pair of dirty 
earth-stained hands gently laid down a rifle on the 
fire-step—a rifle with a telescopic sight. Then from 
the apparition came a voice. 

‘* Say, kid, are you the son of a who has been 
practising putting the weight in my back? Don’t 
speak, son, don’t speak, or I might forget my 
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manners, Once in the ribs—and once in the small 
of the back. God above, my lad, if I’d missed Black 
Fritz after lying up there for him for eight hours as 
part of the scenery, I’d have——”’ 

**Ullo, Shorty.” The corporal rounded the 
traverse. ‘‘ Fritz has got another. Poor old Bill 
Trent. Copped clean through the ’ead.”’ 

The corporal, followed by the strange uncouth 
being in sacking, with his leaves and bricks hanging 
about him, moved away, and Reginald followed. 
With his heart thumping within him he looked at 
the dreadful thing that ten minutes before had been 
a speaking, seeing man ; and as he looked something 
seemed to be born within his soul. With a sudden 
lightning flash of insight he saw himself in a frock- 
coat behind the counter; then he looked at the 
silent object on the step, and his jaw set. He turned 
to Shorty Bill. 

‘“ [’m dam’ sorry about that brick; but I’m new 
to the game, and | had no idea you were there. 
Didn't you say you’d got Black Fritz ?” 

“Ave you, Shorty—’ave you got the swine?” 
An eager chorus assailed him, but the man in the 
sack had his eyes fixed on the very superior young 
“gentleman.” At length he turned to the men 
around. 

“ Yep—I got him. Half left—by the base of that 
red house. He came out of the top window. You 
can see a black thing there through a periscope.” 
The men thronged to have a look, and Shorty Bill 
turned to the stone thrower. 
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‘““Can you shoot ?”’ 

‘A little; not much I’m afraid.” 

“Like to learn the game P—Yep ?—Right. I'll 
teach you. It’s great.” He moved slowly away and 
turned up a communication trench, while into the 
eyes of Mogp’s pride there came a peculiar look 
quite foreign to his general disposition. A game— 
a great game! He looked again at the poor still 
thing on the step, and his teeth clenched. Thus 
began his fall from gentility! ... 


I] 


It was not a very rapid descent. The art of sniping 
and its attendant pastime scouting is not learned in a 
day. Moreover, in company with the other games 
that are played in the trenches, it has the one dom- 
nant feature about it. One mistake made in the 
rules is one too many ; there is no chance of making 
asecond. True, the player will have taught the man 
who takes his place yet another of the things not to 
do; but personally—even at the risk of being 
dubbed a pessimist—the method of teaching is one I 
would prefer to see others employ, sentiments which 
were shared to the full by Shorty Bill. Therefore 
our superior young friend, having gazed upon the 
result of a sniper’s bullet, and in the gazing re- 
moulded his frock-coated existence, could not have 
come under a better master. 

Shorty Bill was a bit of a character. Poacher and 
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trapper, with an eye like a lynx and a fore-arm like 
a bullock’s leg, he was undoubtedly a tough pro- 
position. What should have made him take a liking 
to Reginald is one of those things which passes 
understanding, for two more totally dissimilar char- 
acters can hardly be imagined. Our friend—at the 
time of the shooting of Black Fritz—was essentially 
of that type of town-bred youth who sneers at 
authority behind its back and cringes to its face. 
Such a description may sound worse than the type 
deserves ; for all that, it is a true one of the street- 
bred crowd—they’ve been reared on the doctrine. 
Shorty was exactly the reverse. Shorty, on one 
occasion, having blocked six miles of trafic with a 
fractious mule, and being confronted suddenly by an 
infuriated Staff officer who howled at him, smiled 
genially and electrified the onlookers by remarking 
pleasantly, ‘‘ Dry up, little man; this is my show.” 
That was Shorty in front of authority. Behind its 
back—vwell, his methods may not have commended 
themselves to purists in etiquette, but I have known 
officers sigh with relief when they have found out 
unofficially that Shorty had taken some little job or 
other into his own personal care. There are many 
little matters—which need not be gone into, and 
which are bound to crop up when a thousand men 
are trying to live as a happy family—where the un- 
official ministrations of our Shorty Bills—and they 
are a glorious if somewhat unholy company—are 
worth the regimental sergeant-major, the officers, 


and all the N.C.O.’s put together. But—lI digress ; 
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sufficient has been said to show that the two charac- 
ters were hardly what one would have expected to 
form an alliance. 

The gentle art of sniping in the battalion when 
Bill joined with a draft had been woefully neglected. 
In fact it was practically non-existent. It is not 
necessary to give any account of how Bill got the ear 
of his platoon commander, how he interested him in 
the possibilities of sniping in trench warfare, or any 
other kind of warfare for that matter, and how ulti- 
mately his platoon officer became mad keen, and 
with the consent of his C.O. was made Battalion 
sniping ofhcer. Though interesting possibly to 
students of the gun and other subjects intimately 
connected with sniping, I have not the time to 
describe the growth of the battalion scouts from a 
name only to the period when they became a holy 
terror to the Hun. Iam chiefly concerned with the 
development of our frock-coated friend into a night 
prowler in holes full of death and corruption, and 
one or two sage aphorisms from the lips of Shorty 
Bill which helped that development. They were 
nothing new or original, those remarks of his teacher, 
and yet they brought home to him for the first time 
in his life the enormous gulf which separated him 
from the men who live with nature. 

“ Say, kid, do you ever read poetry ?”” remarked 
Bill to him one night soon after the episode of the 
brick-bats as they sat in an estaminet. “I guess 
your average love tosh leaves me like a one-eyed 
codfish; but there’s a bit I’ve got in me head 
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writ by some joker who knows me and the likes o’ 
me : 


“*“’There’s a whisper on the night wind, there’s a star 
agleam to guide us, 
And the wild is calling, calling .. . let us go.’ ” 


Shorty contemplatively finished his beer. ‘‘ ‘ The 
wild is calling.” Ever felt that call, kid ?” 

‘““Can’t say I have, Shorty.” His tone was 
humble; gone was the pathetic arrogance that had 
been the pride of Mogg’s; in its place the begin- 
nings of the realisation of his utter futility had come, 
coupled with a profound hero worship for the man 
who had condescended to notice him. “ When are 
you going to teach me that sniping game ? ”’ 

The real sniping commander of the battalion—I 
mean no disrespect to the worthy young officer who 
officially filled that position—looked at the eager face 
opposite him and laughed. 

‘You'd better quit it, son. Why, to start with, 
you're frightened of the dark.” 

““T’m damned if I am.” The aggrieved Reggie 
waxed indignant. 

“Oh, cut it out! I don’t mean you're frightened 
of going to bed in the dark, or that you want a night- 
light or a nurse. But yours is a town dark: standing 
under lamps gettin’ the glad from a passing skirt. 
But in the real dark, when it’s pressing round you 
like a blanket, and there are things moving, and 
people breathing near by, and you don’t know 
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whether it’s a German or a pal, or where the wire 1s, 
or which way your own trenches are—what then, 
son, what then? Why, I reckon you don’t even 
know which is the Pole Star, or what it’s there for ? ”’ 

‘““I guess not, Shorty,” remarked the other, 
abashed; “‘ but I’d soon learn, if you’d teach 
me.” 

‘Well, I'll see. An’ there’s that blamed old 
woman with a face like a wet street tryin’ to shut up 
the shop. Give me another, mother darling; no 
good your na-poohing me—I’m going to have it if 
I takes it.” 

Being what he was he got it, and that evening the 
lessons began. Going back to their billet, they had 
to cross a field. It was a pitch-black night, and 
before they had proceeded twenty yards Reggie 
could hardly see his hand in front of his face. 

‘* Dark, Shorty, ain’t it ?”’ he remarked. 

There was no answer, and he stopped and 
repeated the question. Still no answer, though he 
seemed to feel someone close by. Something 
brushed his face, and then silence. With a short 
laugh he walked on—a laugh which had just the 
faintest touch of bravado in it. Four times in the 
distance to the billet did that something brush his 
face again, and though each time he felt that there 
was someone near him, yet he heard nothing. The 
fourth time he stopped and spoke. 

“Ts that you, Shorty?” The next instant he 
gave a jump of pure nervous fright. From within 
six inches of his ear came the single word “* Yep.” 
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“‘ Jove! You did give me a start.” He laughed 
a little shakily. “‘ Where have you been ?” 

‘ Circling round you, son, dusting your face with 
my glove. Understand now what I meant by 
helpless in the dark ?”’ 

Thus ended the first lesson... . 

The others followed in due course. The correct 
way to crawl through grass so as to avoid being 
mistaken for a rhinoceros going to water ; the power 
of observation so as to be able to spot a change in the 
German trenches—maybe, only a few sand-bags 
moved, but just enough to place the position of a 
machine gun; the value of disguise to defeat the 
curious on the other side; patience, the way to fire 
a rifle, the use of his eyes. All these and certain 
other things was he taught. 

And the certain other things were mysterious and 
secret. They occurred at odd times and in odd places, 
and the instructor was always Shorty Bill personallv. 

“* Some men,” he would say, “ like killing with a 
rifle; Idoforone. Some like killing with a revolver ; 
not bad either, and essential, son, when you're out 
on the tiles by night and can’t carry a rifle. A rifle is 
a dam’ nuisance at night if one’s on patrol, whatever 
anyone says to the contrary. An’ if you don’t carry 
a gun you can’t use a bayonet, which is a beautiful 
method of sticking ’em.” Shorty thoughtfully re- 
moved his pipe. “I was almost converted to the 
bayonet one day by a pal of mine. He’s dead now, 
poor devil, but he lived well. He was givin’ tongue 
over the beauties of picking Huns out of dug-out 
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entrances with the bayonet like winkles out of their 
shells with a pin. Gosh! it was great—that boy’s 
palaver. He almost converted me, an’ then I showed 
him a couple o’ little stunts of mine.’’ Shorty put 
his pipe in his pocket. “‘ Come here, son, an’ pay 
attention. It was through forgetting in the excite- 
ment of the moment and not payin’ attention that 
my pal the winkle plucker went west.” 

Thus the mysterious lesson would start. “‘ There’ll 
come a time one night, boy, when you’re out in the 
dark, an’ you’re crawling near the wire, when you'll 
feel on a sudden there’s someone near you. Maybe, 
by the smell of him, you’ll know it’s a Boche. Well, 
—then it’s up to you to make good. You can plug 
him with your hand gun when you’ve got his dirty 
face dead set; but if you start shooting practice in 
No Man’s Land, the audience join in. So I’ll just 
show you a couple o’ little tricks—silent tricks, which 
you can use when you get your hands on him. They 
kill just as clean if not cleaner than a gun, and no 
one’s the wiser. Now come at me as if you meant to 
hurt me. No; not as if you were out pushing the 
baby in the pram, but justasif you was goin’ all out to 
killme. That’s better, son; an’ where are you now ?”’ 

To be correct our one and only Reginald was 
lying on his face with the unpleasant knowledge in 
his brain that if he moved an inch his left arm would 
snap at the elbow; and that kneeling above him 
Shorty held, in the neighbourhood of his ear, a vil- 
lainous weapon of his own invention which resem- 
bled a cross between a bill-hook and a kukri. 
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‘You see the idea, boy, don’t you? Now, you 
ask him if he’d like to surrender, and if you don’t 
understand what he says or he seems doubtful like, 
put your clasp knife in there.”” Reginald felt a prick 
under his right ear. “ Right in—you take me. Get 
up, and we'll do it again.” 

“Where did you learn that, Shorty ?” asked our 
pupil as he got up. 

‘““A Jap taught me that an’ a good few more in 
Los Angeles. Jujitsu, he said it was; dam’ good 
sense I call it. Come on—it takes practice.” 

And Reginald Simpkins practised. With growing 
confidence he practised day in, day out. Mogg’s 
had faded into the limbo of forgotten things ; his 
horizon consisted of a fetid shell hole, a panting, 
writhing Hun fighting for his life in the darkness of 
the night, a cracking arm and then. ... His imagina- 
tion never took him beyond that point. Sufficient 
of the old Adam of gentility still remained to prevent 
him picturing the final tableau. You see, Reginald 
Simpkins had not as yet killed anything larger than 
a rat, and even then he had bungled... . 


II! 


As was proper and fitting his first head was gained 
cold-bloodedly and from a distance. It was his blood- 
ing into the ranks of the snipers. His probationary 
period was over; Shorty Bill had professed himself 
satisfied. The battalion had moved from the place 
in which we found them, and had gone farther north. 
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The country was flat and desolate ;_ periodically the 
ground would shake and tremble, and in No Man’s 
Land chalk and rubble and the salmon-pink fumes 
of ammonal would shoot upwards, showing that the 
men of the underworld still carried on. Slag-heaps, 
sandbags, and desolate mounds of earth formed the 
scenery of his debut, while the orchestra consisted 
of rum jars and rifle grenades. 

D Company it was who had lost a sergeant 
through a German sniper; and the fact was duly 
reported. Now when a German sniper takes the life 
of a man in a battalion which goes in for the art itself, 
it is an unwritten law that from that moment a blood 
feud exists between the German and English snipers 
opposite. Though it takes a fortnight to carry out, 
yet death is the only finish. 

Wherefore, one morning, just as the first pale 
glints of dawn came stealing over the silent land, 
Reginald Simpkins climbed carefully into a great 
mound of sandbags which had conveniently been 
deposited just behind the front line by the miners. 
But it is doubtful if Miss Belsize of the camisole 
department would have recognised him. No longer 
the frock-coat and pearl tie, no longer the patent- 
leather boots and immaculate trousers. In their 
place a dirty-faced man in khaki, tastefully draped 
in flapping sand-bags—his boots covered, his hands 
stained. Very cautiously he made himself comfort- 
able; with immense care he laid his rifle—also 
covered with sacking—in the direction he required ; 
and then he covered his front and sides with filled 
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bags. Through a hole—also carefully arranged— 
his screened telescope covered the bit of German 
trench where the day before the German sniper had 
lain. Then he waited. 

The mists cleared away ; the morning sun shone 
down. From his point of vantage—for he was seven 
or eight feet above the trenches below—he watched 
the German lines. His fingers itched to pull the 
trigger two or three times ; and once when he saw a 
German officer come out of his dug-out in the second 
line and lean against the back of the trench, smoking 
a fat cigar, he almost yielded to the temptation. But 
the splintering of a periscope glass below him, as a 
German bullet hit it, told him that the sniper was 
there—hidden somewhere, and watching too; and 
he knew that, perfect though his position was for one 
shot, that one shot would probably give him away. 
And that ove shot was for the sniper, and not to be 
wasted on a fat Ober Lieutenant... . 

Three or four hours passed, and the silence was 
complete. The perspiration trickled down his neck 
as he lay there motionless and clouded the eyepiece 
of his telescope. Then suddenly he saw a little black 
object shoot up into the air from the junction of two 
trenches near the German support line—an object 
which turned over and over in the air, and fell with 
a soft thud fifty yards to his right. A roar—and some 
sandbags and lumps of chalk flew in all directions, 
while fragments pattered down on Reginald out of 
the sky. 

“* Hope to God they don’t come any closer,” he 
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muttered, watching the next rum jar shoot up. ‘“‘Any- 
way, I’ve marked the place they’re coming from.” 
Then his eyes came back to the sniper’s locality, and 
as they did so a quiver of excitement ran through 
him. Utterly regardless of the second rum jar which 
burst with a crack behind him, he knew for the first 
time the feeling of a big game man who has stalked 
his quarry successfully. There, five yards to the left 
of where he had been looking, a little stunted bush 
was moving—and there was no wind. Trembling 
with excitement he focused his telescope on the bush, 
and even as he did so he knew his vigil was over. 
The thing which up to that moment he had taken 
for a log was a man—+he man, the sniper. He could 
see the faint outline of his face, now that his attention 
was drawn to it, and with infinite care he drew a bead 
on the centre of it. Then suddenly he started shak- 
ing with nervous keenness ; his left hand wobbled 
like a jelly through sheer excitement until he almost 
sobbed with rage. The German moved again as 
another rum jar burst, confident that the English 
would have gone to ground to escape the trench 
mortaring. It was that arrogant movement that 
infuriated our friend. It struck him as a deliberate 
challenge. And for just a moment the German’s 
face and the crossed hairs of his telescopic sight 
coincided, and coincided steadily. 

It seemed to Reginald that his pressing the trigger 
and the wild, convulsive lurch of the man opposite 
were simultaneous. With his eye to the telescope 
he watched the log that writhed and squirmed ;_ then 
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it grew still, and the disguise had gone. No more a 
log : just a motionless, twisted form; while some- 
thing that showed dark and ominous through the 
telescope spread round its head. The sergeant of D 
Company was avenged... . 

With a feeling rather as if he personally had won 
the war, our hero slipped backwards into the boyau 
beside him, and went in search of Shorty Bill. Two 
hours later he found him and poured out the story. 
Shorty listened in silence; then he spoke. 

“ T’ve heard men talk like you, son, when they’ve 
kissed their first woman. Have you reported where 
that trench mortar is?” 

‘God! Shorty, I clean forgot. I'll goand doit now,”’ 
remarked Reggie, his ardour somewhat damped. 

‘| should dam’ well think you’d better.” Shorty 
relit his pipe, and grinned amiably. ‘‘ Well done, 
kid ; but for Holy Mike’s sake don’t crow over one 
plurry Boche. When you've touched three figures 
we'll celebrate... .” 

He may have been right; but even on his own 
showing, is there any kiss which is quite like the 
first ? Is there any Hun, who P Still, possibly 
the analogy is unfortunate. Anyway, I have given 
the account of his first cold-blooded victim; I will 
follow with his first hot-blooded one. 





Iv 


It occurred about six weeks later in the same part 
of the line ; and as a mark of special favour he had 
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been allowed to accompany Shorty on one of his 
nightly prowls. That worthy was wont to remark 
that two men on a joy ride in No Man’s Land was 
one too many; wherefore it must be assumed that 
Reginald had grown in wisdom and cunning, and 
found favour in the sight of his taskmaster. 

They slipped over the top about 10 p.m. Shorty 
was armed as usual merely with the villainous bill- 
hook-kukri of his own design, while Reginald carried 
a revolver and a clasp-knife which resembled a 
young bayonet. It was not a reconnoitring patrol as 
laid down in the book of the words ; it was merely a 
pleasure ramble, so Shorty said, as they passed 
silently out of a sap and disappeared in the darkness. 

The first thing Reggie did was to kick a tin and 
fall into a shell hole, where he was joined by Shorty. 

“Frightening rooks, son,’’ he remarked kindly, 
‘or rehearsing as a knockabout comedian ? About 
twenty-five yards from here on our left is the German 
sap party that I am visiting to-night. I like ’em to 
know I’m coming.” 

“Sorry, Shorty,’ muttered the delinquent. “I 
never saw the ruddy thing.” 

“You don’t say. I thought you’d a-done it on 
purpose,” returned the other with ponderous sar- 
casm. ‘‘ Now you stop here; I’m goin’ to that sap 
—an’ I'll come back for you.” 

Like a wraith Shorty faded into the night, leaving 
our friend alone with his thoughts. A Lewis gun 
was firing away down the line in short bursts, while 
Very lights and flares went up every now and then 
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with a faint hiss. Above, the low-flying clouds 
scudded over the sky, and our friend lay back in his 
shell hole and pondered. With an inward chuckle 
he wondered what the beautiful Miss Belsize and 
the other fair ones of Mogg’s would say if they could 
see him at that moment. A sense of physical well- 
being was on him, and he stretched himself luxuri- 
ously. The next instant he was struggling impo- 
tently in a grip that throttled him. 

“ Quite so,”” remarked a voice as the grip relaxed, 
and by the light of a flare he found Shorty occupying 
the shell hole once again. “‘ A ruddy lot o’ good 
you are. Killed and dead as mutton by now, if I’d 
been a Boche.”’ 

Reggie reddened in the darkness with shame. “‘ I 
wasn’t thinking, Shorty. I—er...’’ His words 
died away. 

“Thinking! You flat-footed clam—this show 
ain't a debating society, nor yet a penny reading.” 
Shorty snorted with rage. “‘ Go over to that sap- 
head there—d’you see it—an’ see what thinking 
does.” His hand pointed to a low hummock of 
chalk behind a crater. “* Go an’ look in, I tell you ; 
an’ if ever you sit out here again dreaming like a love- 
sick poet, I hope to God it happens to you. You'll 
deserve it.” 

With a push like the kick of an elephant’s hind leg 
he propelled the wretched Reggie in the required 
direction. Puzzled and surprised, but feeling very 
ashamed of himself, he moved cautiously towards 
the low mound that stood up dimly outlined against 
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the night sky. Once on the short journey he 
crouched motionless while a flare burnt itself out 
twenty yards away, only to move forward imme- 
diately the darkness settled again with quickened 
step. There is no time so good to movement as the 
few seconds after the eyes of possible watchers have 
been dazzled... . 

And so he came to the sap-head, and cautiously 
peered in. Under ordinary circumstances his action 
was that of a fool; but Shorty had ordered, and 
those who knew Shorty got in the habit of carrying 
out his instructions. For a while in the blackness he 
could see nothing. He noted the sap running back 
towards the German lines; but at the head of it 
there was no sign of life. He carefully stretched 
farther over, and as he looked at the bottom of the 
trench he made out a dark, huddled figure. Then 
the next flare went up, and Reginald Simpkins got 
the shock of his life. 

The green, ghostly light came flooding in, and 
then went out as abruptly as it had come. But the 
moment was enough. Clear stamped on his brain, 
like a photographic exposure, was the image of two 
men. One lay at the bottom of the trench and 
grinned at the sky with his throat cut from ear to ear ; 
the other—huddled in a corner with his hand still 
clutching a bomb—was even as he looked turning on 
his head and his knees, only to subside with a squelch 
in the mud, kick spasmodically, and lie still. 

‘ Right in—you take me ?—with your clasp knife. 
Shorty’s words came back to him and he gasped. So 
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this was what his teacher meant, when he’d sent him 
to see the dangers of thinking. 

It was just as he was visualising the scene: the 
sudden ghostly appearance of Shorty on top of the 
unsuspecting Germans; the sudden stroke of that 
awful weapon; the feeble attempt toget the bomb; the 
well, it was just then that Reggie found himself 
contemplating from about six inches range the glar- 
ing face of a Prussian N.C.O. who had suddenly 
materialised. By the light of a flare down the line he 
watched, as he lay on top of the ground, with his head 
over the edge of the sap, the ring of the Prussian’s 
revolver as it moved up towards his face. 

What happened, happened quickly : most of these 
things are touch and go. The bullet whizzed past 
his face into the night—his left hand hit the revolver 
just in time ; and even as the bullet went wide his 
right hand struck sideways with the knife. It sank 
into the Prussian’s neck ;_ he felt a rush of something 
warm and sticky, and then he was grabbed from 
behind. 

“Quick,” muttered Shorty in his ear, “ hop it; 
hop it like hell. I'll guide you.” 

Blinded and dazed by the blast of the revolver, he 
stumbled mechanically after his leader. “ Into this 
shell hole for a moment,” whispered Bill impera- 
tively, as a machine gun let drive with a few rounds 
which passed over them like a flight of cockchafers. 
“Now come on. Home this trip, my boy—I didn’t 
know that swab was there. .. .” 

“*T killed him, Bill,’”’ said Reginald half an hour 
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later, as he sat rubbing his eyes on the fire step of 
their own trenches to get the stinging of the cordite 
out. 

‘* You done well, son,”’ said Bill; “ an’ if anyone 
doubts it—show ’em your hand.” 

By the light of a match Reggie looked at it, and he 
shuddered. It bore, as Bill implied, the proof of 
death. 

He was silent, too, awhile; the first hot-blooded 
one is more rattling to the nerves than a stranger 
three hundred yards away. Then a great thought 
struck him, and he cursed. 

‘“T’ve left my knife in his neck, Bill. What a 
blasted idiot !”’ 


Vv 


It is quite possible that there are some who, having 
read thus far, will consider that the education of 
Reginald Simpkins as a soldier was now complete. 
Transformed from a dreadful being who cut up silks 
and things and discoursed on the merits of what | 
understand is known as lingerie, he had become a> 
man: aman with a quick hand and a sure eye, a man 
who had met one of his kind in fair fight and killed 
him. In his mind there had been born pride—the 
right sort of pride. Not the spurious article which 
had passed for it at Mogg’s—that unpleasant type of 
conceit of which pimples and a high collar are the 
outward and visible sign. No, not that at all. He 
had cast that off with his frock-coat, and in its place 
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had grown the inherent pride which is the birthright 
of a man. 

It was just because the metamorphosis had been 
so complete, and the growth had been so rapid, that 
his education was by no means finished. It had only 
just begun. 

So far I have dealt principally with one phase in 
the gentle game of war: the phase that concerns 
itself with outing the wily Hun by means of a rifle 
bullet. True, Reginald had tasted of other pleasant 
methods under the kindly guidance of Shorty Bill; 
he had even gone so far as to enter into wordy war- 
fare with the battalion exponent of bayonet fighting 
with regard to the relative merits of the bayonet G.S. 
and the weapon that he had presented to the Huns 
on his night prowl. In fact, our friend was beginning 
to hold opinions—and quite decided opinions—of 
his own. He was still in his infancy, I admit; but 
to those who were privileged to watch his growth he 
seemed a hopeful specimen. The seed appeared to 
be falling on good soil. 

But it may be remembered that with regard to the 
question of the sower, the seed which fell on stony 
ground appeared good for a time, until it was found 
that there was nothing behind it. Precocity is a dan- 
gerous thing, and in his new school Reginald was 
certainly precocious. Nowadays it 1s necessary to 
form judgments quickly in the army; the game is 
being played at such high pressure. And so mistakes 
are bound to occur, though the Honourable James 
Lascelles disliked making them now, just as much 

Ys 
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as he did in the days when he could take his time. 

The thing in question at the moment was the fit- 
ness of our friend for the stripe when a vacancy 
occurred ; and the Honourable Jimmy, being the 
Adjutant of the South Devons, and having the head- 
quarter specialists under his eye, was somewhat intt- 
mately concerned with the solution of the question. 
I think I have failed to mention previously that it 
was the South Devons that Reginald adorned—that 
celebrated regiment known to the Army and the 
world at large by the more familiar sobriquet of the 
** Stick "em and be damned.” 

So when the edict of ‘Toby Seymour, the C.O., 
went forth, the Adjutant seized the opportunity of 
trying to find out a little more fully whether it really 
was good soil in Reginald’s case, or whether it was 
stony. To-day the edict would seem almost a 
matter of routine ; at that time things were different. 
Toby ordered a raid, and it was so. 

It was to be a raid on a large scale: no isolated 
affair like the pilgrimages of Shorty Bill, but an affair 
where the enemy’s trenches were to be entered by 
a large party. No silent, stealthy work, but a 
thorough good jolly, with bombs and noises com- 
plete. 

To-day raids are stale, and things of but little 
account. Sometimes the bag is large, and sometimes 
the bag is small; but the performance occurs twice 
nightly, with frequently a matinée thrown in. Then 
they were something new, and enterprises to be 
talked about. 
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The project first took concrete form in the back 
room of a certain estaminet which served as the 
Head-quarters mess when the battalion was resting 
after a spell in the trenches. The omelette had been 
successful, the port had recently arrived, and that 
pleasing, though somewhat selfish, glow which comes 
even to the best of us when we realise that it is the 
other fellow who is out in the cold wet night per- 
meated the room. 

“Sarah Jane,’”’ remarked Toby to his second-in- 
command, as he thoughtfully sipped his port, “‘ I 
have been thinking.” 

‘““ Have you, dear old soul? That’s very jolly.” 

‘‘T have been thinking,” went on the C.O., “‘ that 
the boys require waking up. There is a danger of 
their degenerating into trench machines. They 
want ginger.” 

The second-in-command looked at his Colonel 
keenly. “I agree with you,” he returned after a 
short silence. ‘ But it’s rather hard to give ’em 
anything to ginger with in the middle of winter and 
in this locality. The division will probably be 
pulling out to train shortly, and then 

‘“*No—that won’t do,” Toby interrupted him. 
‘* T don’t mean that sort of ginger. How many men 
of this battalion feel instinctively, and know as a 
positive fact, that—man for man—they are better 
than the Huns? That’s the point, and training 
behind won’t help that; at least, 1t won’t start it. 
Once give it to them as a foundation, and the training 
will gain five hundred per cent. in its value.” 
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“True, O king, but how ?”’ 

‘““ They must fight the Germans, and find out for 
themselves. We've got some new drafts, Sarah— 
quite a number of new drafts who not only have 
never fought the Hun, but who have never even 
seen him. ‘Their horizon is bounded by a dirty 
sandbag and a smell; and I maintain that their 
value as fighting troops is not one quarter what it 
might be.” 

He carefully lit his pipe while the rest of the mess 
watched him curiously—wondering what was in his 
mind. 

‘* Listen to me, you fellows.” Toby leant forward 
in his chair and emphasised his remarks with his 
ancient and powerful briar. ‘‘ Every one in this 
room is—for want of a better word—blooded. We 
have all, thank Heavens! had the unforgettable 
pleasure of killing Huns at close quarters, with our 
own hands. Now that broadens one’s horizon at 
once. We are not bounded by sandbags and stinks ; 
when we are in the trenches, we know—our imagina- 
tion tells us—that over the way are men whom we 
can visualise: living, actual beings whose ideal and 
object in life is to kill us. Notso, I regret to say, with 
a new draft; how can you expect it? To them the 
Hun ts a strange something living in a trench, whom 
they never see, and whom they don’t particularly 
want to. One might almost say that ‘ live and let 
live’ is bound to be the way they look at life at 
present. Until the terrier sees the rat he has no 
wish to kill it; and until he has killed it he has no 
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idea what a delightful occupation it is. Same with 
the men; and we've got to alter it.” 

“* Bravely spoken, sir, as the poets would say,” 
remarked the Honourable James. “ The only point 
is how to do it.” 

‘* Kasy as falling off a log. One night we will pay 
the Huns a visit and kill °em. Cheery amusement, 
charming hobby. The terriers will get bitten on the 
nose, and as soon as that happens they’ll see red. 
Then they'll start to kill; and once they’ve done 
that there will be no holding them. Their tails will 
be stickin’ up above their heads.” 

“It was done a few weeks ago up the line, wasn’t 
it?’’ The second-in-command thoughtfully re- 
plenished his glass. 

‘“ T believe it was—but what matter? The Stick- 
"ems don’t require any damned pilot for their 
fences.” The C.O. brought a fist like a leg of 
mutton down on the table. ‘“‘ Before the division 
leaves the line, we are going to visit the Hun; we 
are going to kill the Hun ; we are going to capture 
the swab, to wound him, to out him; and when 
we've done it and got him as wildas a civet cat in the 
nesting season, we'll laugh at him by platoons.” 

‘* Prolonged applause from a breathless audience,” 
laughed the Adjutant. ‘We can merely murmur a 
Benedictined Bismillah. .. .” 


Now it is possible that to those who sit at home, 
and regard war from arm-chairs as a movement of 
little flags on a large-scale map, the words of Toby 
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Seymour may come in the nature of a surprise. It is 
possible that they have never really thought about 
the human side of killing : of killing as a hobby—as 
atrade. Vaguely they realise that a soldier does not 
go into the army to pick buttercups; vaguely they 
understand that men die and are killed in war, and 
that soldiers are the people who kill and are killed. 
But I venture to think that they do not realise the 
intense importance of inculcating in every private 
soldier the necessity and the desire of outing the 
other fellow. Horrible, you say; revolting. Of 
course it’s horrible, my good man; of course it’s 
revolting ; but what the devil do you think this war 
is—minding a créche for imbecile children? You 
bring in a crowd of men whose sole qualification in 
August 1914 to be considered soldiers was an intense 
and national love of games. You pit them against a 
machine perfect in technique, in which every part 
had been trained from earliest infancy in the trade of 
soldiering, and the trade of ruthless killing. 

You ask them to go across the water and beat this 
machine for you. And so, if I harry you at times 
with details of the type blood-curdling, it is only that 
you may understand something of the nature of the 
task: the task which your brothers and sons and 
partners and clerks are carrying to a successful issue. 

Has it occurred to you why they are succeeding ? 

You say that right is triumphing over might ; 
that a good cause must win. It is beautiful, it is 
magnificent, your contention; but it is not war. 
History does not support you ; common sense does 
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not bear you out. We are beating them because as a 
nation of sportsmen the men have taken to the new 
sport as a duck takes to water ; and the new sport 1s 
to kill, capture, wound, or out the Boche before he 
kills, captures, wounds, or outs you. And having 
taken to it as sport, now that the technique and other 
things are equal, we are better at it than the Hun 
who views it as a business. 

Which recalls to mind the celebrated utterance of 
a celebrated officer. Should he read these lines, I 
trust he will pardon the plagiarism ; but the utter- 
ance was so wonderful that it should be perpetuated, 
even thus modestly. He spoke lightly ; but if I may 
be forgiven the platitude, there is many a true word 
spoken in jest. 

Why not institute, he suggested, a list of battalion 
averages ? Just as the relative position of Tottenham 
Hotspur and Shefheld Wednesday in the Football 
League is the subject of frenzied back chat ; just as 
the defeat of Yorkshire by Kent causes head shakings 
in the public-houses of the North towards the end of 
August, why not have a league of battalions ? 

A wonderful idea if one thinks into it. A dead’un 
two points, a prisoner one ; the Ober-lieutenant five 
points and a Colonel twenty—with other grades 
according to fancy. Think of the frantic excitement 
in the London clubs and the quiet villages when the 
relative scoring merits of a Jaeger sharpshooter and 
a one-eyed Landsturmer were sized up. Think of 
the Putney Peashooters’ ladies meeting those of the 
Shoreditch Snipers at a small and early, and counting 
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up the bag: five Saxons and a stretcher-bearer 
against four prisoners and a carrier pigeon. 

One might almost wind up with England versus 
Scotland, the winner to play Australia on a percent- 
age basis. In fact, there is no limit to it; and I will 
cease, lest I get lost in a maze of wonderful develop- 
ments. 

I will cease, and return to the Stick’ems; but asa 
last word I would say, in all seriousness, that wildly 
farcical though that celebrated utterance may be, 
there underlies it an absolutely true valuation of the 
fundamental bed-rock of war. To emulate the deeds 
of others and go one better, to put the men in good 
heart with their tails up, that is the secret of winning. 
And the best way of doing it is to treat the matter as 
a sport: the Englishman understands it that way 
best. ... 


Vi 


No Man’s Land in that part of the line where the 
South Devons resided was wide—well over a quarter 
of a mile to be exact. Across their front, about a 
hundred and fifty yards from the German lines, there 
ran a small bank two or three feet high, with its 
right resting on a main road which crossed No Man’s 
Land, and its left gradually falling away till it came 
level with the ground. The remnants of a hedge and 
two or three forlorn tree stumps still remained on the 
bank, over the top of which could be seen the Ger- 
man wire—running round a small orchard in which 
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lay their front line trenches. The locality was 
peaceful; the Hun was quiet, asking for nothing 
more than that he should be left alone, which un- 
doubtedly made Toby Seymour’s breach of the rules 
the more reprehensible from the exclusively Teuton 
point of view. They were extremely angry; in 
fact, one large prisoner went so far as to state that 
it was a barbarous method of fighting, and unheard 
of in civilised warfare. The suggestion that he 
should be kept as the battalion mascot and supply 
the comic relief at all subsequent smoking concerts, 
unfortunately fell through. Other “ non-bar- 
barians ”’ who escaped joining him in captivity 
emulated his altruistic spirit by informing the South 
Devons daily from a position where the lines ran 
close together, that they were looking forward to 
crucifying the next Englishman they caught, which 
again was an immense success, and was greeted 
invariably by a specially selected choir chanting the 
Hymn of Hate. And yet the damage done was not 
very great from the material point of view. It was 
the mental jolt, the jar to their spiritual loftiness, 
that tickled the dear souls up... . 

Now primarily my story concerns Reginald 
Simpkins and his transformation to manhood. And 
therefore, before I tell of the raid itself, I will touch 
on one or two matters concerning that transformation 
and the methods of the Honourable James. 

D Company won the toss, so to speak, and was 
deputed to perform; and Reginald Simpkins was 
notin D Company. Being a sniper, he was attached 
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to that mystic band of specialists who adorn battalion 
head-quarters. And so, one morning, the snipers 
were assembled and the Adjutant gazed at them 
benignly through his eyeglass. 

‘“D Company are going to raid the Huns,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘ I want six volunteers to go with them.” 
The result was as he anticipated. ‘I said six, not 
the whole bunch,”’ he continued genially, “‘ so I'll 
have to draw lots.”’ 

Now nothing would induce me to hint that every- 
thing was not perfectly square in that drawing, but 
—Reginald Simpkins was one of the six. In due 
course his part in the programme was explained to 
him, and during the explanation his face became 
more and more suggestive of a street corner on a 
rainy day. 

“You understand what you have to do, Simp- 
kins?” The Honourable James looked at him 
keenly. 

““ Yes, sir, I understand; but—but—ain’t I to 
have a go at the swine at all?’’ Our friend’s 
grievance boiled over. ‘“‘ Can’t I just go into the 
trench once and have a go at them? It'll be a bit 
hard sitting by the tree stump, and hearing the boys 
at it, and having to...” His words died away 
under the steady glance of the man opposite. 

‘“ And because it’s a bit hard, you don’t want to 
do it?” 

““It ain’t that, sir, 1t’s—it’s 

“Well, what is it? Not the showy part of the 
performance, eh? Not the part where the fun 
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comes—sitting by a bank and taking the roll as they 
come back. But someone has to do it—why not 
your” 

The second lesson in the making of a soldier— 
subordination of self. . . . As a matter of fact there 
was no reason why Reginald should have been 
deputed to the job: there were many others who 
could have done it equally well if not better. But 
the Honourable Jimmy had his own methods... . 

The desire for the game was there in the pupil ; 
that he knew: the point was whether the character 
which would suppress and master that desire when 
necessary was there too. Could reliability be added 
to keenness?... 

That was what the Adjutant wished to find out. 
He knew that our friend was—in the vernacular— 
throwing a chest. He knew that lately, well, 
Reginald Simpkins had been rather full of— 
Reginald Simpkins. Adjutants—good Adjutants— 
do know these things. Which was all to the good— 
within certain limits... . 

An unpromising subject had learned the first 
lesson of the soldier : would he be able to learn the 
second, without which the third and greatest would 
be impossible? All soldiers must learn the first 
lesson ; only a limited number cam learn the second 
and third. 

So it came about that for the good of his soul 
Reginald played a very minor part in this raid, and 
my information on the doings that occurred in the 
Hun lines was obtained from the lips of one Samuel 
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Pipston, sometime auctioneer’s assistant, who had 
joined the battalion with the last draft. He was just 
a second Reginald—one stage behind him in develop- 
ment, that’s all—an apathetic lad, finding war a 
tedious operation. 

It was not until ten o’clock on the night, as he lay 
with his party behind the bank of which I have 
spoken, that a pleasurable thrill of anticipation began 
to take hold of Samuel. A slight frost nip was in the 
air, and in the sky there shone a myriad stars. Away 
behind him lay the trenches he had just quitted, 
peaceful and still in the faint moonlight ; and looking 
to his front he could see the German lines, just as 
still, only much closer. He tried to realise that he 
was shortly going to be inside those trenches, and 
that when he got there he would meet real live men, 
who would endeavour to kill—him, Samuel Pipston. 
He thought of Mary Johnston, the daughter of the 
leading grocer, and wondered what she was doing at 
the moment, and what she would think if. 

“Don’t shoot—for God’s sake—not a sound.” 
With a start Samuel heard the hoarse whisper of a 
subaltern beside him, and became suddenly aware 
that a struggle was going on two or three yards away. 
He peered eagerly in the direction of the noise, and 
saw three men in a confused mass heaving on the 
ground behind the bank. 

“What the devil ” he muttered, and then the 
heaving ceased. In the dim light he saw a still 
figure lying on the ground, and two men crouching 
over him. “Someone ’ad a fit, I reckons,’’ he 
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whispered to the man next to him, an old hand at the 
game. 

“Fit be blowed. It’s a ’Un, yer fool—or was 
before he ’opped it. He’s dead.” 

“A ’Un!” Samuel gazed stupidly at the 
speaker, and then peered at the motionless figure. 
‘ Wot’s the sargint a-doin’ of ?”’ 

A low question came from the officer. ‘‘ Have 
you killed him, Melstead ?”’ 

“ | have that, sir; but I can’t get my perishing 
bayonet out. Put your foot on his chest, Charlie, 
and heave. Again so, heave.” The sergeant sat 
down suddenly as the bayonet came out, and im- 
mediately crawled to the subaltern. “* There'll be 
another with him, sir, for a cert.” The two peered 
over the bank towards the German lines, while 
drawn by an irresistible impulse Samuel crept to- 
wards the dead man. He peered into the distorted 
face, he looked at the still twitching body, and an 
uncontrollable fit of shuddering took him and 
gripped him. Hus knees knocked together ; his 
tongue stuck to the roof of his mouth ; and only one 
coherent thought hammered at his brain. 

“Lemme get away; it’s awful. Gawd! it’s 
awful. Lemme go.” He was whispering and 
muttering to himself, and Heaven knows what might 
have happened, because there are moments when a 
man is not responsible for his actions, when a large 
body hit him on the head, and he found himself at 
the bottom of a mass of struggling, kicking men. 

As a matter of fact it was merely the expected 
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arrival of number two of the German patrol, and he 
could not have selected a better place to come to as 
far as Samuel was concerned. There is no better 
banisher of knocking knees than a heavy kick in the 
ribs from a German boot, and in an instant our friend 
was fighting like a tiger cat. 

‘Quietly, quietly, for the love of Heaven.”’ The 
officer’s insistent voice reached him, and he felt for 
the German’s mouth with his hands. He was 
lying on his back, and the Hun was on top of him ; 
but beyond that, the only other clear remembrance 
of the episode he has is of a fine and complete set 
of teeth nearly meeting in his hand. That was 
enough ; one new terrier at any rate was blooded. 
He doesn’t quite know how he killed him ; in fact, it 
is quite on the cards that it wasn’t he who killed him 
atall. The fact remains that the German died ; and 
whether it was the sergeant, or whether it was the 
subaltern, or whether it was Samuel, is immaterial. 
All that matters is that as far as motive and endeavour 
went Samuel Pipston killed his first rat, and gloried 
in the operation. Such is the effect of mistaking the 
thumb of even our nearest and dearest for a ration 
biscuit... . 

Thus ended the little episode of the German patrol. 
For months previously those two men, or others 
like them, had wandered over No Man’s Land, and 
returned in due course to their sausage and their beer, 
with nothing of interest to report. Then, as the 
invariable rule of war, there came the hundredth time 
when the unexpected happened. Shells, bombs, 
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bullets—they take the others and pass you by. But 
sooner or later, it will be “ nah-poo.”” You can only 
pray Heaven it’s a Blighty. With the German 
patrol, it was not. 

A whispered word came down the waiting line 
“Get ready.”’ All along the bank men tightened 
their belts and took a last look at their bombs and 
rifles. T'wo parties—each under a subaltern—were 
going to enter the German lines, while, as a reserve, 
the company commander, with a machine gun and 
some rifle grenadiers, and Reginald Simpkins were 
remaining at the bank. The two parties were going 
to enter at different points and move towards one 
another, the leading men of each ceaselessly calling 
out, “’Ow’s yer father ?”’ Then when the mystic 
answer came, ‘“ Merry and bright,” they would 
know they were meeting one another and be careful 
with their bombs. Ex passant, it 1s not too easy to 
recognise who’s who at night in a strange trench 
when every one is somewhat excited. 

‘““Are you all ready, ‘A’ party? Then come 
on.” Worming over the bank Samuel followed his 
subaltern into the darkness, and the raid had begun. 
Without a sound they approached the wire through 
which they had to cut, crawling as they had practised. 
Timed to a nicety, they reached it and lay still, just 
.as a couple of flashes from the rear proclaimed the 
gunners were beginning. Five—six—seven seconds, 
and with a shrill scream two shells whistled over their 
heads and burst fifty yards in front of them. 

‘“Come on.”” The whisper was hardly audible, 
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and quite unnecessary ; they had all been too well 
drilled. Snip—snip; the wire strands parted as 
they forced their way through to the silent lines, 
while the shells still moaned over their heads; and 
the German sentries, who had heard shells before 
and liked them no more than anyone else, kept their 
heads down till the English swine should have con- 
cluded their nightly hate. Three minutes later the 
party dropped into a deserted bit of trench and the 
fun commenced... . 

Samuel was a bomber, and he carried twenty of 
these pleasant little instruments as his stock-in- 
trade. With every nerve tingling with excitement he 
followed the officer in front of him, who with a couple 
of bayonet men headed the party. The first man 
they -met was the sentry, who was crouching on the 
fire-step to avoid the shelling, and from that moment 
on—well, things hummed. 

The subaltern—an excitable youth—smiled geni- 
ally at the dazed Bavarian, who was regarding the 
sudden invasion of his privacy as if it was a bad 
dream ; and having shot him in the stomach, passed 
breezily on round the traverse, followed by his 
surging mob. 

“* Picket the other entrance,” he roared, to those 
behind, as he stepped by the first shaft of a dug-out, 
up which a man was rushing. ‘“‘ Come on, my pet, 
come on—roll, bowl, or pitch, it’s a coco-nut to a 
berlud orange. ...” The man fell back with a 
bullet through his brain, and slid head down to the 
bottom of theshaft. ‘‘ Bomb ’em, boys; bomb’em.” 
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With a roar the bombs went off in the confined 
space below the ground ; the lights went out, and a 
confused medley of shouts and groans followed them 
up the trench as they sought pastures new. Control 
was impossible: it was every man for himself, and 
to hell with everything he could see. Each man 
fought his own little battle, in his own little way, 
against one or two or three of the bewildered men 
who appeared suddenly from odd places. And 
though they were bewildered, they fought—those 
Huns: fought like good ’uns. In one corner a 
great burly miner grappled with a Bavarian N.C.O. 
who had suddenly dropped over the back of the 
trench armed only with a pick—straight from a 
working party. Farther on, the subaltern and a 
bayonet man carried on the good work with howls of 
joy, while a small party of bombers, having found a 
large sump pit covered by boards in a communica- 
tion trench, removed the boards just in time to 
catch a relief party of six who came rushing up the 
trench. With a resounding splash they went 
through the ice several feet below the top of the 
hole, and were immediately joined by two bombs. 

As the corporal in charge of that party put it 
afterwards: “It was a good idea that sump ’ole; 
because them that weren’t killed by the bombs was 
drowned, and the only one wot was neither, I ’it over 
the ’ead with me gun; and ’ere he is. Ain't ’e a 
little dear?” The little dear with a cracked jaw, 
and a face reminiscent of Hindenburg on the 
morning after, looked the part... . 
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But I have neglected Samuel Pipston. As I 
mentioned, he was a bomber, and he was also 
excited. In the general confusion and darkness he 
got parted from the rest of the gallant band, and 
found himself in a bit of trench alone save for a large 
and morose sapper who was tenderly nursing a 
mobile charge of several pounds of ammonal. 
Away in front the noise and shouting and the crack 
of bursting bombs was getting fainter, and Samuel 
was undecided. He had explored a little cul-de-sac 
on his own, and had drawn blank; and at the mo- 
ment he was in the unfortunate predicament of 
thirsting for blood and being unable to get any. In 
front the trench was being cleared up; behind it 
had been cleared up; wherefore Samuel stood 
undecided, and cursed fluently. 

“Shut yer mouth ”—the morose sapper gripped 
his arm—‘“‘ an’ listen. I heard some of the swine, 
I reckons.” 

Silently the two men stood in the trench, and 
suddenly from close at hand there came the noise of 
a man climbing a dug-out shaft. It was exactly as 
a faint cry of ‘“‘ "Ow’s yer father ?’’ came from a long 
way off that a curtain just beside them moved, and a 
man crouching slightly, came out of a screened 
dug-out shaft into the trench. It must be remem- 
bered that neither of our warriors had a rifle, and 
that bombs and ammonal charges are not weapons 
with which to tackle a man you can touch. They 
are apt to be impartial to friend and foe alike. . . . 
Resource was necessary, and it is at moments such 
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as these that the national instinct for games is so 
invaluable. There was a psychological moment as 
the crouching man came up into the trench with his 
rifle and bayonet, when his chin was in the perfect 
position: moreover, the sapper was a full back of 
merit. He kicked hard and true, and if anyone 
doubts the effect of a service boot on the point of the 
jaw no doubt he can experiment with the matter— 
at a small cost. The Bavarian fell forward as if he 
had been pole-axed, and having relieved him of his 
rifle the sapper held forth. 

“ There’s a ruddy dug-out full of °em, mate, wot 
was missed.”” They peered down the opening, where 
a faint light showed. ‘‘ They think we’ve gone on, 
and they’re coming up to see. Look, there’s one.” 

The shadow of a man showed grotesquely in the 
flickering light, and Samuel quivered with excite- 
ment. 

“Tm a-going down the plurry steps,’’ he 
affirmed, “‘an’ I’ll bomb ’em from the bottom.” 

The next instant he was down the shaft and 
peering cautiously round the corner; and having 
peered he let out one wild whoop and gently lobbed 
his first bomb into the far corner. It was a bomber’s 
paradise. 

All round the walls in bunks were Bavarians— 
stout ones, thin ones, drunk ones, sober ones—and 
the bunks were arranged in tiers one above the other. 
Two men were up, getting on their equipment, and 
evidently preparing to sally forth after the gentlemen 
upstairs ; but after the first bomb burst the fog of 
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war descended on that Hun hostel. Samuel had 
just time to see the fearful mess up in the far corner 
before the light went out, and then things moved. 
Shots came whizzing past his head into the wood- 
work of the shaft, but Samuel didn’t care a damn for 
shots ; had he not been bitten in the hand less than 
an hour previously ? Methodically he pulled out 
pins, and impartially he distributed his favours in 
every direction, what time he softly sang a song that 
had long been one of his favourites, and which dealt 
with the singer’s overmastering predilection for 
fish and chips.” 

Suddenly he found the sapper behind him. 
‘Stand by to ’op it like a ruddy ’are,” remarked 
that worthy tersely. ‘‘ I’m a-going to give ’em my 
little present from Brighton, and it won’t be ’ealthy 
when it goes off.”’ 

There was a sudden sizzle as he lit the fuze, and 
he saw a stream of smoky light fly through the dark- 
ness and fall on to the ground in the centre of the 
dug-out. Then Samuel ’opped it, the sapper just 
behind him, up the shaft and into the trench. The 
sapper rushed him round a bend, and then crouched 
down. 

“Twenty seconds,”’ he gasped, “‘ an’ me out of 
training. Lumme! wot a life.” 

The next instant the ground quivered as if an 
earthquake had occurred; a thunderous roar shook 
the air, while the blast of the explosion nearly 
knocked them down. 

‘Nothin’ wrong with that there ammonal,”’ 
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remarked the sapper professionally. ‘‘ Andy stuff 
it is, too. Let’s go an’ see what’s ’appened.” 

But that they will never know. From the dug- 
out shaft a volume of smoke and dust was belching 
out, while from inside there came a medley of 
noisef and grunts indicative of annoyance and 

ain. 

“Sounds like one of them there gramophone 
records, don’t it?’ murmured Samuel. ‘‘ A sum- 
mer morning, or the departure of a troopship. 
Ain’t it lovely ? ’Ullo, wot’s that ?” 

Clear above the din and the moaning, and the 
spasmodic fighting which they could still hear going 
on up the trench, there sounded the officers’ dinner 
call. Twice it blared forth from the British lines, 
and every man knew what it meant: “‘ Come back, 
at once.”” The raid was over... . 

And so by ones and twos and threes D Company 
returned to the fold, where hot tea and a noggin of 
rum awaited them, giving their names to Reginald 
on the way. To the casual observer it might have 
seemed that D Company were drunk—one and all. 
They were—but not with wine. They were drunk 
with excitement, and with the knowledge just 
acquired that they could beat the Germans, man-to- 
man. They were blooded. 

The lies they told—those cheery lads! Not a 
man had done in less than forty Boches, which rose 
to eighty when they wrote their girls. What matter ? 
D Company of the Stick’em and be damned was 
made for life. ‘The men walked three inches higher ; 
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the men, as men, had come into their own. Every 
new draft that came heard the story; every new 
draft realised it had got something to live up to. 
No longer sandbags and smells their horizon, but 
the memory of one glorious half-hour. 

And when he thought over it afterwards, “there 
was only one small thing that struck Samuel Pipston 
as peculiar. He was just retailing to Reginald 
Simpkins—with some wealth of detail—his experi- 
ences in the German dug-out, when he became aware 
of the Honourable James beside him, who listened 
for a while until he had finished. 

‘‘ So you had a good time, did you, Pipston ?” he 
remarked, “‘ Splendid !”’ Then he turned to Simp- 
kins. “* The Company Commander tells me you 
were a great help to him, checking the men as they 
came back. Well done.” 

It struck Samuel that he might have had a “ Well 
done.” 

But then, he didn’t know the Honourable 
Jimmy’s methods ; nor did he know that while he 
and those with him had merely learned the first and 
easiest lesson that night, Reginald Simpkins had 
learned the second. 


Vil 


And so, with two of the lessons learned, we come 
to the third and greatest. The first was basely 
material, and was taught by Shorty Bill ; the second 
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was a little nearer the heart of things, and was taught 
by the Honourable James ; the third is the heart of 
things, and can be taught by no one. The rules— 
vague rules—may be given by men who have learned 
it to those who have not ; but its true meaning, its 
real significance, can only be reached by the pupil 
for himself. And there are many who fall by the 
way.... 

It rises out of the second: it must be preceded 
by subordination of self. For until a man can 
subordinate himself, he cannot take on his shoulders 
the cares of others ; he cannot put those others first. 
And until he can put others before him, he cannot 
be put in a position of responsibility : he is not fitted 
to fill it. And it is the principle of responsibility on 
which the British Army is built up: another thing 
about which I am very doubtful as to the knowledge 
of those whose paths have not led them near things 
military... . 

I have touched on things material ; let me hold 
forth awhile on things spiritual. 

What think you, my masters, 1s the driving force of 
a regiment in the field ? ‘The answer is in one word 
—Leadership. Quite so, you say; the remark 
seems to have been made before. It has, which 
makes it all the stranger that it is so little under- 
stood. 

What does the word mean to you? Prancing in 
front of the men with a drawn sword, shouting, 
“For King and Country”? They’d laugh at you, 
and follow a—leader: one of theirown. Ruling by 
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fear, ruthlessly without thought of human weakness, 
without tinge of mercy? They’d hate you, and you 
would have to drive them like the Prussians do. 
Ruling by pusillanimous kindness, by currying favour, 
by seeking to be a popularity Jack ? They’d despise 
you—and rightly. 

The quality of leadership is none of these things : 
it is something much more simple, much more 
homely, if I may use the word. To lead men a 
man must first of all understand men, understand 
human nature; he must know his job, and know it 
better than his men; he must possess intensity of 
purpose. 

Human nature! What the men like and what 
they dislike ; the little fetishes they put up, the little 
gods ; the few words of praise when they have done 
well, of disappointment when they have not; con- 
sideration for them, giving them beer and concerts ; 
being with them in the trenches when the weather is 
bad, and not in a dug-out. Little points perhaps, 
but it’s the little points that are so important. 

Human sympathy—the appealing to the spark of 
better things that lies in the worst; the inculcation 
of an ideal to live up to—the ideal of the regiment. 
All the hundred and one things that go to make up 
a man’s life and not an automaton’s; all the things 
that make for the affection and love of those under 
you. It 1s a very great thing for an officer to be 
loved by his men... . 

Knowledge! The capability of doing yourself 
anything you call on those under you to do; of 
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showing them when they are right and when they 
are wrong ; of making them trust your ability. It is 
a very great thing for an officer to be trusted by his 
men. ... 

Intensity of purpose! The driving force that 
gives enthusiasm, that causes the hand on the plough 
to remain there until the job is done; the quality 
that abhors vacillation, that prevents a man taking a 
thing up one moment with red-hot eagerness and 
dropping it the next because he’s tired of it. The 
men despise vacillation and chopping and changing. 
Being “‘ messed about,” they call it; only the word 
is not messed. And it is a terrible thing for an 
officer to be despised by his men... . 

From good leadership there springs good discip- 
line, that other word so little understood by those 
who have not met it in the flesh. Not, believe me, 
the rigorous punishment for breaking certain arbit- 
rary rules, enforced by an autocrat on men placed 
temporarily under him by a whim of fate; far from 
it. Discipline is merely the doctrine which teaches 
of the subordination of self for the whole ; it teaches 
the doctrine of playing the game ; it teaches the all- 
important fact that the fear of being found out and 
punished should zor be the chief force in a man’s 
life, but rather that the realisation of his respon- 
sibility should be the guiding factor. 

Such.is the ideal aimed at in a good regiment. 
That there are some who miss that aim none but a 
fool would deny; the same may be said of most 
professions, even, I suppose, of bishops. That there 
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are some officers who go the wrong way to work, who 
nag and bully and generally turn themselves into 
something even worse than nature intended, 1s an 
undoubted fact. That there are some men who are 
wasters, who were born wasters and will die as such, 
is also quite true. But I maintain that the training, 
the ideals, the traditions, the morale of the good 
British regiment does produce, and has produced, a 
growth of character and a condition of mind in the 
men who belong to it which was largely conspicuous 
by its absence in civil life. 

Why, I do not profess to say. Why the great 
thinkers and the vaporising burblers between them 
should not have hit on some method of training 
character which would have produced equally good 
results to those produced by what they are still 
pleased to call “ militarism,” I do not know. All 
that I do know is that they did not. Let us leave it 
at that. 


I have digressed ; our Reginald 1s calling. For 
weeks his battalion was destined to remain in peace 
trenches, to live that dreary life of monotony which 
tests the capabilities of the leader as no big push can 
do. The excitement is absent, there is plenty of 
time—too much time—for thought. And boredom 
is of all things one of the hardest to combat. It calls 
for leadership of the highest type. There is many a 
man capable of supreme devotion in a crisis who is 
incapable of the steady, unseen strain, day in, day 
out, of keeping up his men’s spirits—in fact, of 
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appreciating human nature in one of its many 
phases. 

The men feel that dull routine on which the lime- 
light does not shine, and only the leader can help 
them. It claims its victims, just as does the big 
offensive, that trench life, when the flares lob up 
ceaselessly and the bursts of machine-gun fire come 
swishing over the ground. Here men are wiring ; 
there is a party digging a new bit of trench; and 
out beyond—in No Man’s Land—an officer and 
three scouts are creeping about examining the 
enemy’s wire. So it goes on throughout the night, 
until as the first streaks of dawn show faintly in the 
east it ceases. The men come in, back to the 
dreary mud-holes; and next night there is the same 
damned thing to be done all over again somewhere 
else... . 

Only, Ginger won’t be there any more; he has 
put up his last bit of wire. He started on the last 
journey unnoticed save by the man standing next 
him ; and—Gawd above !—what’s the use ? They’d 
been together for two years, share and share alike ; 
and now the end. Putting up a bit of rusty wire 
round a sap... . 

‘“* Easy, boy, easy. "Ere, cut them ruddy braces 
away. ’Orl rite, old son, you’ve copped a Blighty. 
Thro’ yer stummik—Gor luv yer—no. Get that 
dressing on, Bill; turn over, mate—we’ll give yer a 
drink in a minute; but one thing at a time, old pal, 
that’s my motto. Always merry and bright, as the 
perisher said in the play.” Back in the trench, 
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pulled in from the wire where the work goes on, an 
officer’s electric torch shines on the stretcher bearers 
working with clumsy gentleness on the quivering 
body. ‘“‘ Now then, mate, we can’t get the blinking 
stretcher along this ’ere trench, so we'll ‘ave to 
Carry you.” 
““ Copped it ?” asks an N.C.O. in a whisper. 
“Gawd! a fair crumpler,’” mutters the other. 
‘“ Come on, Ginger, let’s get off on the first stage for 
Blighty. On me back, we does it—on me back. 
"Ere, boy—lumme! turn ’im over, Bill.” The 
torch shines down on the face upturned to the stars ; 
the stretcher bearers bend down and suddenly 
straighten up again. For Ginger is even now pass- 
ing along the last great road; he has copped it. 
The group disperse ; the officer goes back to his job; 
the stretcher bearers do their work ; and soon noth- 
ing remains save the stain on the dirty sandbags. 
Just another letter to a woman at home ; just war. 
Only to his pal, it’s Ginger: Ginger whom he’d 
joined up with ; Ginger—killed putting up a bit of 
rusty wire. Not doing anything brilliant, not in a 
charge or going over the top, but putting up a bit of 
ruddy wire. What is the use of it all, what? ... 
Come on, my leader ; come on, you platoon com- 
mander ; the soul of Ginger’s pal is in the melting- 
pot, though he doesn’t know it, and would curse in 
your face if you told him so. A quiet hand on the 
back, a laugh perhaps, just a word to show him that 
you feel with him. His outlook on life is not as big 
as yours; help him—for Heaven’s sake, help him. 
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Thus is it done if the leader of the regiment is a man 
of understanding ; for each of his assistants, right 
down the long chain to the junior lance-corporal, 
have been imbued with their responsibility to those 
under them. They are there to help them, to lighten 
their burdens, to sink self for the men they lead. 
The strong must help the weak—that is the principle; 
and every one must pull his weight for the good of 
the team. 
But I have got off the rails again ;_ I apologise. 


During those weeks of boredom, Reginald, though 
he knew it not, was being watched, still watched, by 
the Honourable James. And it seemed to that 
judge of character that the soil was good. 

‘The Adjutant asked me if I’d like to take the 
stripe this morning, Shorty.’’ Reginald and his pal 
were watching an inter-company football match on 
the ground by the Lens main road, near the little 
village of Noyelles-les-Vermelles. It is on the 
borders of the coal country—that village, and all 
around it rise the great pyramidical slag heaps of the 
pits. | 
“Did ’e now?” Shorty contemplated with 
interest a shell bursting on the derelict fosse in the 
next village of Annequin, and turned thoughtfully to 
the speaker. ‘“ An’ what did you say to him ?” 

“IT said I didn’t want to. Why the devil 
should I? I don’t want a stripe, Bill—I’m happier 
asI am. It means a lot of extra work an’ trouble, 
an’ 99 
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‘Did you tell him that, sonf”’ Shorty Bill 
hooked himself over on his arm and proceeded to fill 
his pipe. 

“Yes, I told him that: and he e 

He did not finish his sentence for a moment or 
two; he seemed to be turning something over in his 
mind. Then he burst out: “ He talked a lot of rot 
about responsibility.” 

‘Cut it out. It’s you that is coughing up the rot. 
Listen here a moment, an’ I'll tell you what the 
Honourable James said. Got a match?’ He took 
the proffered box and carefully lit up. ‘‘ He first- 
ways told you that he’d had his eye on you for some 
time, an’ he was pleased with ’ow you was doing. 
That may have been a lie or it may not, but the 
Honourable Jimmy knows more’n one cottons to. 
Then he told you what a gran’ thing it was to be in 
this regiment, and that to be in a position of responsi- 
bility was grander still. ‘Then he told you that no 
man worthy of the name of a man ought to be afraid 
of shouldering responsibility. An’ lastly he said: 
‘Will you take the stripe ?’”’ 

Reggie was staring at the speaker amazed. 
‘““Lumme! you might have been there, Shorty. 
How did you know ?”’ 

“* Because he offered the same thing to me six 
months ago,” returned the other shortly. “* Now see 
here, boy: that there aristocratic Johnny is the 
goods. It don’t matter a damn to me if a man’s a 
duke or a coal-heaver as long as he’s the goods, and 
the Honourable Jimmy is. So’s the ole man. An’ 
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what he says—goes. He’s right, d’you see, son ; 
he’s right.’’ Shorty brought his fist down into his 
open palm. “ I’ve been watching you lately, an’ 
you're worth teaching—you’ve shown that. But 
now you’ve begun to feel your legs, you’re inclined 
to think you’re a bit bigger cheese-mite than you 
really are. You want a bit o’ sobering up; an’ 
there’s nothing like taking on responsibility to sober 
up aman. As soon as you start looking after other 
fellows, you begin to realise you ain’t the Lord High 
Emperor of the whole outfit.” 

‘** But I don’t want to look after other fellows, 
Shorty.”” Our friend’s tone was dubious. ‘“‘ Why, 
good Lord! I’d be bossing it over you if I took 
the stripe.” 

An enigmatic smile wreathed gently over Shorty’s 
face. “‘ Don’t you worry about that ; I'll chance it.”’ 
Then he turned suddenly on the man lying beside 
him. ‘“* You've got to take it—this bally little stripe 
in this funny old army. Otherwise you’re a quitter 
—-see?aquitter. You’d not be pullin’ your weight, 
Do you get me?” 

“ Right-ho ! Bill; Dll tell him I,will.” Reginald 
Simpkins stared silently at the football match for a 
while, and then a sudden thought struck him. 
‘Say, why didn’t you take it, Shorty ?°”’ 

‘“ Never you mind; there are things as you can’t 
get a hold of as yet. I pull more weight where I am, 
my son, than I would if I was the ruddy sergeant- 
major himself.” 

With which sage utterance our friend had to rest 
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content. But while we are on the question, it is 
passing strange that, in a community such as a 
regiment, the power of the old soldier should be as 
great as it is. There was but little exaggeration in 
Shorty’s last remark. In his present position he 
exercised a far greater influence on the men around 
him than if he had been a sergeant. It was his indi- 
viduality—an individuality which made him an 
oracle whom all approached with their little griev- 
ances and their little troubles. Had he been a senior 
N.C.O. there would have been the bar of rank ; and 
though his influence would have been very great, now 
it wasevengreater. But with our friend the case was 
different. He had no such individuality developed 
as yet which marked him out at once as a man among 
men ; and before he could become an oracle to whom 
others would turn in their troubles, he must first be 
given a helping hand—shown a short cut, so to speak 
—to the character on which men lean instinctively. 

And there is only one way to produce that 
character—only one. It may succeed and it may fail ; 
the shrewdest judges of human character make mis- 
takes, the best leaders err sometimes. But—give him 
responsibility, and help him to understand that 
responsibility, with the help that only a good leader 
can give. Help him to grasp that phrase—My men ; 
help him to realise that their worries are his worries, 
their amusements his amusements; help him to 
understand the value of cheerfulness when every- 
thing is damnable—utterly damnable. Then watch 
him. He may fail; well, you’ve made a mistake ; . 
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but he may succeed, and then you’ve made a man. 
Which is always a thing worth doing. .. . 


VIII 


And so it came about that three months later 
Reginald Simpkins—lance-corporal—and Shorty Bill 
—-private—were seated on the fire-step of a trench 
side by side. With one continuous droning roar the 
shells passed over their heads and crumped into the 
German lines opposite. The days of peace for the 
battalion were over; in a quarter of an hour they 
were going over the top. Thousands like them sat 
on similar fire-steps and realised that same fact, for 
it was no little show this time: it was one where 
divisions and corps were involved. But to the pawns 
in the game, the horizon is limited : it is just their 
own destination, their own life, their own fate that 
looms up bigand blots out the rest. It’s not the other 
hundred thousand who matter at the moment—it’s 
the pawn himself who wonders, and laughs, and 
sings, and prays... . 

Shorty, smoking his pipe imperturbably, was feel- 
ing the edge of his own particular weapon with 
critical finger, and every now and then stealing a look 
at the boy beside him. Apparently satisfied at last 
with its sharpness he laid it down on the step and 
turned to our friend. 

“You done well, son,” he remarked at length, 
thoughtfully removing his pipe. ‘“ I’m pleased with 
you. I was afraid at one time—just after you took 

Zs 
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the stripe—when some of ’em was ragging you, as 
you would turn out a quitter. But you got guts. 
You're twice the man you was when you took it ; 
and as for what you was when you joined us, you 
wasn’t nothing at all save a walking disease.” 

‘“[’m glad you think I’ve made good, Shorty.” 
Reginald was swallowing a little hard. ‘‘ I—er—I— 
good God! Shorty, I’m just sick with funk—that’s 
straight.”” It was out at last, and Shorty Bill smiled 
gently and nodded his head. 

“* Son,’”’ he remarked, “ it’s one good sign that you 
ain’t afraid o’ saying so. Now personally I’m not— 
though it ain’t no credit to me. It’s how we’re 
made, I reckon. When my time comes, it comes, 
and there’s no blamed use worrying.” 

“‘T know all that, but—somehow—it ain’t much 
comfort that idea, when it comes to the point. I tell 
you, Shorty, I don’t want to be killed; I ” His 
voice died away, and he looked shamefacedly at the 
sandbags in front of him. 

““No more don’t I, son; no more don’t I. An’ no 
more don’t your men—your six boys you are 
responsible for. They’re your men, that little 
bunch: they’re looking to you, they’re relying on 
you.” He put his hand on the other’s knee. “ Are 
you a-goin’ to let ’em down, that six ?”’ 

Once again the great doctrine—the third great 
lesson—the doctrine that laughs at life and death, the 
doctrine of thinking for others—of responsibility. 

“It’s better, I reckon, to die a man than live a 
worm. So long, son; time’s up.” 
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The last words were shouted, and even then they 
could not be heard. Five minutes previously it would 
have seemed impossible that there could have been 
more noise ; then suddenly it seemed to double and 
trebleinintensity. “Theground shook; and over the 
German trenches there hung a choking cloud of 
fumes which drifted slowly across the front with the 
wind. As if by clockwork, the men got out of their 
trenches and walked slowly over No Man’s Land 
behind the creeping barrage towards the reeking 
cauldron. A great long line of men—thousands and 
thousands of men; but do not think of them as the 
men of “some of our county regiments who did 
well, whom we are now allowed to mention ’”’; as 
some “ kilted battalions and Canadians who greatly 
distinguished themselves’; do not think of them 
in the mass, rather think of the individual. 

The farm-hand, until two years ago just a clod- 
hopping countryman, was there; and the local 
lawyer’s articled clerk. The gillie from a Scotch 
stream, and the bar-tender from a Yukon saloon 
walked side by side; and close to them a High 
Church curate in a captain’s uniform grinned 
pleasantly and strolled on. The sheep-rancher, the 
poacher, the fifth son of an impecunious earl, and 
the man from the chorus were all there—leaving their 
respective lives behind them, the things which they 
had done, good and bad, the successes and the 
failures. For the moment nothing mattered save 
that seething volcano in front : it might be the end— 
it might not. 
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And some were quiet, and some were green ; 
some were shouting, and some were red; some 
laughed, and some cursed. But whatever they did, 
however they took it, the leaders of whom I have 
spoken, each in his own sphere, big or little as the 
case might be, kept ’em, held ’em, looked after ’em, 
cheered ’em. Though their own stomachs were 
turning, though their own throats were dry, they 
had a job to do: a responsibility rested on their 
shoulders. And until death relieved them of that 
responsibility they could not lay it down. They 
were the leaders; to them much had been given : 
of them much was expected... . 

But in this great advance, which has already been 
ably portrayed by the powers of the journalistic 
world, we are only concerned with the fortunes of 
two individuals. ‘To them those flowery phrases, 
those magnificent ‘‘ dashes carried out in faultless 
style,” those wonderful “ lines which went into the 
jaws of hell as if on parade,” would have conveyed a 
peculiarly inept description of their feelings. Not 
that the descriptions in many cases are not wonder- 
fully good! They are—but they represent the 
point of view of the spectator in a pageant; not 
the point of view of one of the actors. To him they 
are meaningless: he only knows the intense vital 
part he plays himself. The shell that burst next 
door to him and killed his sergeant is only one of 
similar thousands to the looker-on behind. . . . 

And so, in a dazed world of his own, Reginald 
Simpkins, lance-corporal and some-time pride of 
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Mogg’s, walked over No Man’s Land. Every now 
and then he looked mechanically to his left and 
right, and grinned. At least he made a contortion 
with his facial muscles, which experience told him 
used to produce a grin. He did it to encourage the 
six. Whether he succeeded or not is immaterial : 
the intention was good, even if the peculiar tightness 
ot his skin spoiled the result. Occasionally he spoke. 
No one could have heard what he said, but once 
again the intention was good. 

“* Steady, boys—come on.” He said it four or 
five times and punctuated it with grins. Then he 
tripped over a body and cursed. 

He wondered if he was doing all right; he won- 
dered if Shorty was pleased with him. The funk 
seemed to have gone: in its place had come a kind 
of dazed doggedness, while a fury of impatience to 
justify himself and his powers of leadership shook 
him at times. Surely to God they could go faster 
than this cursed crawl. Why was the barrage lifting 
so slowly ? It seemed interminable, that walk over 
the torn-up earth; and yet the German trenches 
were still some way off. 

He grinned again, and turned round just in time 
to see the garage assistant next to him fall forward 
into a shell hole, and lie with his head stuck in the 
slimy ooze, at the bottom. He frowned, and then 
almost uncomprehendingly he saw the back of the 
fallen man’s head. Of course—he was shot, that’s 
what it was: his six were reduced to five. 

‘“ Steady boys—come on.” As he spoke he felt 
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something catch his coat, and he looked down irrit- 
ably on feeling the material tear. It was a strand of 
barbed wire that stuck up from the ground, with its 
free end loose. ‘They had come to the wire. . . 

In all directions—twisted and torn, with ends 
that stuck up, and stray strands uncut—was wire ; 
thick and rusty it coiled in and out between the screw 
pickets—cut to pieces, but still there. Men picked 
their way over it gingerly, stepping with care and 
walking round the little ridges that separated the 
shell holes. Festoons of it lay in these holes, and in 
one large crater a dead Hun lay sprawled on a 
mattress of it. ‘To the spectator behind, it was one 
dead Hun—one of thousands. To the man who 
happened to see him as he passed, it was an indi- 
vidual whose chalky face had been ripped by one of 
the barbs as he fell. And there is a difference... . 

Then they came to the trenches—the front line, 
or what was left of it. Just facing them a man with 
his hands above his head opened and shut his mouth. 
He appeared to be saying something, but no voice 
could be heard above the din. Reginald grinned 
again: the Hun who was trying to imitate a fish 
struck him as a humorous spectacle ; moreovey, in a 
flash of memory, he reminded him very much of 
Mr. Moge’s ample wife. He grinned again as he 
thought of Mogg’s. 

Once more they were advancing again over the 
other side of the trench: the moppers-up would 
attend to the piscatorial gentleman. Our friend was 
better now—very much better ; he felt more sure of 
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himself; in fact, absolutely sure of himself. In 
addition he was beginning to get excited. And then 
a machine gun opened fire. 

Hundreds of other machine guns opened fire too ; 
but this one was Reginald’s machine gun—the one 
that concerned his limited horizon. For a moment 
it did not strike him that way, though he saw the gun 
quite clearly. He looked round for help, and in 
looking round for help, he found that his five and 
three others who were close to him were looking to 
him for help. And he realised his responsibility : 
he had learned the lesson... . 

It was a masterly little piece of work : an excellent 
ptece of subordinate leadership. With his arm he 
directed those eight—he had not been trained as a 
scout in vain—and with the loss of only two he got 
them out of the direct zone of fire. A few minutes 
later he, with the six remaining, fell upon that gun’s 
team from a flank. In five seconds it was over and 
the little group passed on. 

It was just after this that he saw Shorty. At the 
moment that worthy was lying in a shell hole drawing 
a bead on some target with the utmost care. Reggie 
saw the kick of the gun, but failed to see what he 
had been firing at until the firer stood up and 
screamed in his ear. 

““Machine gunner—nest of them over there. 
Hanging up the ruddy advance.” 

““We’re doing well, Shorty.”” He howled back 
the answer. 

‘“Treckonso. The swine are running all along the 
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line ; only one or two of ’em holdin’ us up. Look 
out.” He pulled Reginald to one side, and pointed 
behind him. 

Majestically, squelching through the mud, came 
Tiny Tim, or the Tired Tank. It was pitching and 
rolling like a squat old tramp making heavy weather 
beating up Channel. They waved at it as it passed 
by, lurching ominously but going straight for the 
machine-gun nest. Once it almost seemed to dis- 
appear as it waddled down an extra large hole with 
its two stern wheels waving foolishly in the air ; but 
a moment later it squirmed solemnly up the far side, 
and rolled on to its chosen target. The wire was 
uncut ; but it trod on the wire, and the wire was not. 

“* Look at the perishers running,” howled Shorty, 
as he watched some men doubling back from the 
death-trap. Their arms were waving foolishly : one 
could imagine their faces grey-green with terror, 
their hoarse shouts of fear, their desperate hurry to 
avoid the thing that was coming. “Lumme! I 
must draw a bead on that bunch,” muttered Shorty 
eagerly. “‘ Now then, son, you can hit one of that 
lot.” He turned from the scene in front, and the 
next instant he was down on his knees. ‘“‘ What is it, 
boy, what is it?” 

The man lying stiffy on the ground grinned yet 
once again, and shook his head. Thus does it come 
—suddenly, ina second. To the spectator behind— 
“our losses were not as great as had been antici- 
pated.” ‘To the man—journey’s end. 

““ |’ve got it this time, Shorty,” he remarked, and 
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he seemed to speak with difficulty. The roar of the 
guns was passing onwards, the din was not quite so 
deafening. ‘‘ My bally old back seems all numb.” 

Just a stray bullet; just a broken back; just a 
finish. With the eye of knowledge Shorty looked at 
the grey tinge already spreading over the boy’s face, 
and the mystery of death struck him forcibly : some- 
thing of the strangeness of it all. In five minutes— 
four—ten—what matter '—the lips now capable of 
speech would close for ever: the man whom he had 
known and lived alongside of for months would be 
gone for good. The desperate finality of it; the 
utter futility of the onlooker.... 

“Is the Tank clearing ’em out, Shorty?” The 
dying man interrupted his thoughts, and he looked 
up to see what was happening. 

“It is that, son; it’s doing fine. The old thing 
is sittin’ there like a broody hen spittin’ at ’em, and 
the swine are running like hell.” 

‘““God! Shorty, could one hit ’em with a gun ?”’ 
The glazing eyes brightened; the lolling head 
straightened with a jerk. 

“Sure thing.” Shorty looked at him, and under- 
stood. “‘ Like totry, boy? You’d get the coco-nut, 
Pll bet.” 

** That’s it, Shorty ; that’s it. Turn me over, an’ 
prop me up. I'd like to. . . . Lord! man, I can 
see ’em there, hundreds of ’em running to beat the 
band. Give me the gun, Bill, quick; I must just 
get one; I.. 

With powerless hands he took the rifle for the last 
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time, and looked along the sights. ‘God!’ he 
whimpered, “‘I can’t hold it steady—I can’t... . 
Shorty, Shorty, I’m wobbling all over the target.” 

But Shorty did not come to him. He was lying 
on the ground two or three feet away, with his own 
rifle hugged to his shoulder. “ If there be anything 
in religion,’ he muttered fiercely, “let me shoot 
straight this time, God.” 

‘* That’s all right,’”’ he shouted ; “ you’ve got him 
covered fine. Fire, son, fire—an’ hit the perisher. 
You ain’t wobbling.” 

And so Reginald Simpkins, lance-corporal and 
man, fired his last shot. Heaven knows where it 
went; all that matters is that a running grey-green 
figure two hundred yards away suddenly threw his 
hands above his head and pitched forward on his 
face. 

“Great shooting, son, great shooting.” Shorty 
Bill was beside him, turning him over once again on 
his back. “‘ You plugged him clean as a whistle. 
Good boy.” 

The grey had spread ; the end was very near. “ I 
thought | heard—another shot—close by.” The 
tired eyelids closed. ‘“‘ I’ve made good, Shorty, ain’t 
I’... Honourable Jimmy . . . Regiment great 
thing ... responsibility ...greater....” And so he 
died. 


Ix 


Shorty Bill thoughtfully ejected a spent cartridge 
case from his magazine and pulled back the safety 
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catch. “I’m glad I hit him. It'll be something for 
the boy to take away with him. I suppose he’ll 
remember it.” Shorty’s brow wrinkled with the 
strain of this abstruse theological problem. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders and gave it up. ‘So long, 
son; you made good—you did well. But the old 
Tank has cleared ’em out, an’ I must be toddling on.” 
Then he remembered something, and produced his 
own patent weapon. It was only as he actually 
started to cut another nick in the long row which 
adorned the stock of his rifle that he paused : paused 
and looked up. 

‘““Lumme! _ I’d better wait a bit; it wouldn’t 
never do for the boy to know it was me what hit that 
Hun. [I'll just go on a little, I'll . . . Good-bye, 
boy; I’m sorry—dam’ sorry.” 

With his strange, loping walk the poacher and 
jailbird walked off in the wake of the Tank, which 
was now ploughing merrily forward again. Fifty 
yards away he stopped, and cut another nick. 
“* Ninety-three,” he muttered; “not bad. But it 
wouldn’t never have done for the boy to have 
known.” Undoubtedly theology was not his strong 
point. 


Slowly, an inch or two at a time, Reginald Simp- 
kins slithered down the sloping side of the shell-hole 
till he reached the bottom. To the batches of 
prisoners coming back—just a casualty; to the 
reinforcements coming up—just a casualty. To the 
boy himself—the great price. 
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Part II 
I 


It was about the size of an ordinary tennis lawn 
at the top, and it was deep enough to contain a 
workman’s cottage. It was a crater—a mine crater. 
Suddenly one morning the ground near by had 
shaken as if there was an earthquake ; dug-outs had 
rocked, candles and bottles had crashed wildly on to 
the cursing occupants lying on the floor, and rT had 
appeared. Up above, a great mass of earth and 
débris had gone towards heaven, and in the fullness 
of time descended again ; a sap head with 1ts wooden 
frames had disappeared into small pieces; the 
sentry group of three men occupying it had done 
likewise. And when the half-stunned occupants of 
adjacent dug-outs and saps, and oddments from the 
support line had removed various obstacles from 
their eyes and pulled themselves firmly together in 
order to go and investigate, they found that the old 
front line trench had been cut in two and blocked 
by the explosion. About twenty yards of it had lain 
within the radius of destruction of the mine, and 
had passed gently away ; so that instead of a trench 
to walk along, the explorers found themselves con- 
fronted with a great mass of newly thrown-up earth 
which blocked their way. One, more curious than 
discreet, climbed on top to see what had occurred. 
He had even got so far as to inform his pals below 
that it was “‘ Some ’ole,” when with an ominous 
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’phut he slithered a few feet backwards and lay still, 
with his boots drumming gently against one another. 

‘“Gawd!” <A corporal spat viciously. ‘‘ Wot 
the ’ell’s ’e want to go and get up there for? Don’t 
show yerselves, and get a hold on ’is legs. That’s 
right; "eave ’un in.” 

In silence the investigators looked at the price of 
curiosity, and then they covered up his face and took 
him away. And somewhere in the Hun lines a 
sniper laughed gently and consumed what was left 
of his breakfast sausage. 

Thus did the crater occur, and with it four 
vacancies in the roll of the South Devons. Viewed 
impersonally it seemed a very small result for such 
a very large hole; but in a performance where the 
entire bag of a fifteen-inch shell is quite possibly a 
deserted patch in an inoffensive carrot-field, cause 
and effect have taken unto themselves new standards. 

The main result of the crater was the activity 
produced in the more serious band of investigators 
who came on the scene a little later. ‘The front line 
was cut; therefore, the front line must be joined 
together again. The far lip of the crater was adja- 
cent to our own front line; therefore, the far lip 
must be held by a bombing party. And so, through 
both the walls of earth which blocked the trench, a 
gallery was pushed by sappers working day and night, 
while every evening a party of infantry crept out to 
the far lip, and sat inside during the night watching 
for any activity on the part of the Hun. 

Which brings us to a certain morning when 
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Shorty Bill sat at the bottom of the crater, and rum- 
inated on life. On each side of him two black holes 
appeared in the walls of the crater—holes about six 
feet high and three feet wide—which led by tim- 
bered shafts to the two broken ends of the front line 
trench. In front there rose steeply a wall of earth, 
along the top of which ran a strand of barbed 
wire. 

It was like sitting at the bottom of a great hole 
in the dunes, where one’s horizon is the broken line 
of sand and coarse grass above. ‘There was no wind, 
and the sun warmed him pleasantly as he lay 
stretched out with his tin hat tilted over his eyes. 
The fact that there was nothing but fifty odd yards 
between him and the gentlemen from Berlin dis- 
turbed him not at all ; the fact that he was thirty odd 
yards in front of our own front line disturbed him 
even less. The sun was warm, the sky was cloudless ; 
he had breakfasted well; and—this was the main 
point—he was in possession of a letter: one might 
almost say the letter. It had come with the mail the 
previous day, and as Shorty’s correspondence was 
not of the bulk which had ever caused the regimental 
postman to strike for higher wages, it had occasioned 
considerable comment. And spice had been added 
to the comment by the fact that Shorty had just 
returned from leave in England. 

Shorty, however, was not to be drawn. Com- 
pletely disregarding all comments, scandalous and 
otherwise, he had placed the letter in his pocket, to 
ponder on and digest at a future date, when separated 
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from the common herd. And now, with his eyes 
half closed, he lay thinking at the bottom of the 
crater. Beside him, close at hand, was his rifle; and 
though to a casual observer he might have seemed 
half asleep, in reality he was very far from it. Al- 
most mechanically his eyes roved along the edge of 
tumbled earth in front of him; his brain might be 
busy with things hundreds of miles away, but his 
subconscious mind was acutely awake: watching, 
waiting—just in case a Boche head did appear and 
look down on him from the other side. Shorty 
didn’t make mistakes ; 1n the game across the water 
it is advisable not to. Moreover, other people did 
make them, and had you looked at Shorty’s rifle you 
would have seen on the stock a row of little nicks— 
cut with a knife. Those nicks were the mistakes of 
the other people... . 

Short, almost squat, with a great scar across his 
cheek, due to faulty judgment as to the length of 
reach in a bear’s forepaw, he looked a tough cus- 
tomer. He was a tough customer, and yet those 
grey eyes of his, with the glint of humour in them, 
told their own story. Tough perhaps, but human 
all the while. A man to trust; a man who wouldn’t 
let a woman or a pal down. And as an epitaph few 
of us will deserve more than that : many will ask for 
less—in vain.... 

A noise behind him made him look round, and a 
man stepped out of one of the wooden galleries. 

““ Hallo, Shorty,’’ remarked the new-comer. 
‘* ‘You’re here, are you?’’ He sat down beside him 
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and stretched himself comfortably. ‘Nice and 
warm it is, too.” 

For a moment Shorty did not answer, and then he 
spat reflectively. ‘“‘ What was it you taught them 
guys at Oxford, son ?”’ he remarked gently. 

““ Higher mathematics, Shorty. A dull subject, 
and sometimes now I wonder how the devil I ever- 
stuck it.” 

“Was it much good to’em ?”’ Shorty’s tone was 
still soft and mild. “‘ Were you one of the big noises 
at your school ?”’ 

The new-comer shuddered slightly. “We will 
pass over the word school, Shorty,” he gulped ; 
“and as for the other part of your question, I dare 
say other people would be able to answer you better 
than I can.” 

“Wal, I guess it cuts no ice either way. But if 
you intend to go back, if you’re a sort of national 
institootion like Madame Tussaud’s waxworks or the 
Elephant and Castle, you’d better be making tracks 
for your ticket now.” 

John Mayhew, sometime tutor in the realms of the 
purest and highest and deadliest mathematics, who 
would keep his pupils occupied for an hour trying to 
follow one step on the board, looked at his friend in 
mild surprise. 

“‘T don’t want my ticket now, Shorty.” 

“Oh, don’t your I was thinking I could come 
and certify you as being insane.”” Shorty sat up and 
scowled. “* After all these months, training you 
and turning you into a man—wasting me time on you, 
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showing you tricks, an’ little ways of making the 
other man pass out first—you goes and comes into 
this blinking crater same as if you was blowing into 
a fancy restaurant with your glad ragson. Yer gun 
hung over your shoulder, yer ’ands in yer pockets— 
singin’ a love song. Oh, it’s cruel!” With a 
hopeless gesture of resignation he dismissed the 
subject, and lay back once again. 

“* But, damn it, Shorty, I knew you were here.” 
There are many undergraduates who would willingly 
have given a month’s pay to have seen John May- 
hew’s face at that moment. Men who had battled 
on paper for hours, only to confess themselves utterly 
defeated; men who had heard John’s famous 
remark, “ Well, gentlemen, I can supply you with 
information, but I regret that I cannot supply you 
with brains,’’ would have given a month’s—nay, a 
year’s pay to have seen him then. Utterly crest- 
fallen, he contemplated the irate little man beside 
him, and confessed miserably to himself that his 
excuse was poor. 

““Knew I was here!” Shorty Bill snorted. 
*‘’You didn’t know nothing of the blinking sort. 
You never knows where I am. There might have 
been a crowd of Boches in here for all you knew. 
Come round a corner, | tells yer again and again, 
unless you knows yer all right, with yer gun ready to 
stab or shoot. Don’t go ambling about like a nurse- 
maid pushing the family twins.” 

John Mayhew preserved a discreet silence, and 
for a while the two men watched an aeroplane above 
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them, and listened to the ’plop of a British Archie 
which was apparently trying to hit it. A cannon- 
ball from one of our 60-pounder trench mortars 
passed overhead, its stalk wobbling drunkenly 
behind it, and from the German trenches came the 
dull crack of the explosion; while away down the 
line a machine gun let drive a belt at some target. 
But everything was peaceful in the crater ; peaceful 
and warm... . 

“What have you got there, Shorty ?”” Mayhew 
broke the silence, after watching his companion for a 
while out of the corner of his eye. Clutched in 
Shorty’s hand was the letter, at which every now and 
then he stole a furtive glance. 

‘A letter from a little gal I met in England, son. 
Nice little gal.” 

“Good. Are you going to get spliced ?”’ 

‘Wal, I dunno as she’s that sort.’ Shorty Bill 
frowned at the sky. “She ain’t... wal... 
she’s not...’ He seemed to have some dif- 
ficulty in finding his words. 

John Mayhew smiled slightly; for a mathe- 
matical genius.he was very human. “I see. But 
perhaps if we never do anything worse, Shorty, 
than she’s done, we'll not do so badly.” 

Once again did his companion sit up. ‘“ You're 
right, son: right clean through. They’re the salt 
of the earth, some of them girls ; and I reckons it 
was our fault to start with. Care to see?” He 
paused and went on shyly, “ Care to see what she 
says °”” 
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In silence Mayhew took the letter, and for a second 
or two his eyes were a little dim. The cheap scent, 
the common pink paper, the pathos of it all, hit him 
—hit him like a blow. Two years ago he would have 
recoiled in disgusted contempt—the whole atmos- 
phere would have struck him as so utterly common- 
place and tawdry. But in those two years he had 
learned in the Book of Life; he had realised that his 
pre-war standards did not survive the test of Death : 
that they were the things which were cheap and 
tawdry. He had got bigger; he had got a little 
nearer the heart of things... . 


Dere Bill [so ran the letter], I likes you: better 
than any of the others. Why have I got to do it, 
Bill? I hates them, and a lady come down to-day 
and give me atrack. Blarst her! It will always 
be you, Bill. Come home soon again. Rose. 

P.S.—Am nitting you a pare of socks. 


The letter dropped unheeded from Mayhew’s 
hand, and his mind went back to his own leave. 
Then again it was the woman who had been all that 
mattered. She didn’t use cheap scent or pink 
paper—but ... 

“It’s a leveller,’”’ he muttered. “ By God! 
this war is a leveller.”’ 

‘“What’s that, mate °”’ demanded Shorty, picking 
up his precious letter. But John Mayhew made no 
answer; he was back with his thoughts . . . back 
on leave... . 
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A little picture came to him, a picture full of that 
cursed cynical humour that chokes a man, and then 
makes him laugh—with the laughter of a man who 
is in the pit... . 

The man had driven up in a taxi just in front of 
him. He got out and his wife stood by him while 
he fumbled in his pocket for some money. Then 
the girl—she was just a girl, that’s all, with the 
suffering of the world in her eyes—leant forward 
and touched him on the arm. 

“T think, Bob, I’d like him to wait, old boy. | 
don’t want to have to go looking round for one, 
after,...” 

He looked at her, and she looked away quickly— 
too quickly. Instinctively his hand went out to- 
wards her; then it dropped to his side, and he 
turned to the driver. 

“Will you wait for this lady ? I’m going off by 
the leave train.” He took his bag from the man 
and grinned gently at his wife. ‘‘ Jolly good idea of 
yours, old thing. Let’s go and find a seat.” 

Round every Pullman were gathered small crowds 
of officers and their friends, while the wooden barrier 
beside the platform was crowded with men in khaki 
and their women-kind, each little group intent on its 
own affairs; each little group obsessed, with that 
one damnable idea—‘‘ Dear God! but it’s over ; 
he’s going back again.”’ 

They met on a common footing—the women. 
Wife, mistress, mother, what matter the actual tie 
in the face of that one great fact—that helpless feeling 
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of utter impotence. For a week or ten days they 
had had him, and now it was the end. There was 
so much to say, and only such a little while to say it 
in; so many things had been forgotten, so many 
things they had wanted to ask about, which, in the 
excitement of having him back, had slipped their 
memory. And now, the system was claiming him 
again, the inexorable machine was taking him away. 

Mayhew had wandered slowly up the platform, 
catching a word here and there. A small child held 
in her father’s arms was diligently poking his face 
with a wet finger, while her mother, with one eye 
on the clock and another on her offspring, was speak- 
ing disjointedly. 

‘* Ain’t she a wonder, Bill ? An’ you will tell me 
if you gets yer parcels: I’m sending them regular.” 

“ That’s all right, old gal. I'll do fine.” 

Close beside them two flappers giggled hysteric- 
ally, with their arms round the necks of a couple of 
gunner-drivers ; and pacing up and down a young- 
ster, with his arm through that of a white-haired 
man, was talking earnestly. 

Mayhew, his seat taken, got to the end of the 
platform, and leaned against a pile of baggage. The 
stoker, smoking a short clay pipe, was leaning un- 
concernedly from the engine, and the steam was 
screeching through the safety-valve. Then, above 
the uproar, he heard the girl of the taxi speaking 
close by. To move meant being seen ; and at such 
times there is only one man for the woman. 

‘““Oh, my dear, my dear!” she said; “ but it’s 
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been good having you again.” She raised her 
swimming eyes to the man and smiled. “I’m not 
going to cry, Bob—at least, not very much. You 
will write, old man, won’t you. It’s all the little 
things I want to know; whether your servant 1s 
looking after you, and whether you’re comfortable, 
and if you get wet, and your clothes are mended.” 
She smiled again—a wan little smile. ‘‘ You once 
said you couldn’t tell me any of the interesting things, 
because of the Censor. Dear, the things I want to 
know, the Censor won’t object to. I don’t care 
what part of the front you’re on—at least, not much. 
It isn’t that that I want to hear about. It’s just you ; 
you, my darling. And more especially—now.” She 
said the last word so softly that he scarce heard it. 

For a while the man looked out over the network 
of lines into the blue of the summer’s morning. To 
save his life at the moment he could not have spoken 
without breaking down, and as a nation we do not 
break down in public. The night before, in the 
hotel where they were staying—well, that is different 
perhaps. And the place on which we stand is 
Holy Ground—so let us leave it at that... . 

“ Of course I'll write, old thing,” he got out after 
a bit, and his tone was almost flippant. “I always 
do write—pages of drivel.” 


An Australian beside him was kissing a girl whose 
painted cheeks told their own tale. 

““ Here’s a quid, kid,’’ he was saying. ‘“ You’d 
better take it; it’s about the lot I’ve got left.” 
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‘““] don’t want it, Bill.’”’ The girl pushed it 
away. ‘“‘ Oh, my God, what a thing this war 
is! Have I made you happy, old man ?”’ she clung 
to his arm, and the soldier looked down into her 
eyes quizzically. 

‘Yes, kid. You’ve made me happy right 
enough.” He tilted up her face with his hand and 
kissed her lips. “‘ Poor kid,” he muttered. “‘ You’ve 
got a rotten life, my gal—and you’re white inside. 
Take the bally flimsy ; I wish I could make it more. 
I'd like to think you could take a bit of a rest. 
There, there—don’t cry: I'll come and see you 
again in six months, or maybe a year.” 

They moved away, and John Mayhew followed 
them with his eyes. “‘ Pages of drivel,”’ he repeated 
mechanically. “‘God! but this is the devil for 
women.” 





‘Take your seats, please.’’ The guard’s voice 
rose above the din. 

“Good-bye, my darling, and God bless you.”’ 
For just a moment he watched the man called Bob 
hold her two hands, and with his eyes tell her the 
things which it is not given to mortals to say. Then 
he kissed her on the lips, and without a word she 
turned and left him. Once she looked back and 
waved—a little flash of white fluttering for an instant 
out of the crowd. And then a kindly taxi driver 
helped her to find the step she couldn’t see; and 
the curtain had rung down once again... . 


‘* It’s different for me. No one else can feel quite 
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as we do; no one else can love quite as much.” 
With so many that thought is predominant; to so 
many it seems so real. 

My lady, go down on your knees and thank your 
God that it isn’t different for you—that it’s just the 
same. You don’t think so now, but it’s true never- 
theless. To you—just now life seems utterly incon- 
ceivable without him. To-day it seems hideous that 
forgetfulness can come to those we love—if the 
worst occurs. But the greatest gift of God is that 
it does come—in time... . 

And never forget, lady, that his understanding is 
greater after than before. He wouldn’t have you 
suffer; he wouldn’t have you grieve—too much. 
Just for a little perhaps—but not too long. He 
understands ; believe me, he understands. You're 
not being disloyal. ... 


“What d’yer think of the little gal’s letter, mate ?”’ 
Shorty Bill’s voice broke in on Mayhew’s reverie. 
““ She ain’t altogether a devil dodger’s wife, I sup- 
pose, but she’s white: white clean through.” 

“And nothing else matters this outfit, Shorty.” 
John Mayhew smiled thoughtfully. “We were 
getting just a bit above ourselves before the war. 
We were thinking in ‘isms. You can take it from 
me, old man, most of these damned rituals amount to 
a snowball in hell when you come to the goods. We 
were getting a bit too complicated, Shorty; we've 
got to get simple again. We've got the goods here, 
and I don’t give a ten-cent piece whether a man’s a 
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Catholic or a sun worshipper if he just sees straight, 
plays the game, and takes his gruel without 
whining | ” 

“I guess you're right, son.” Shorty produced a 
dangerous looking pipe. “ But speaking of being 
simple, there’s a little thing I want to show you, 
which is an improvement on that throttle hold under 
the ear. An’ it’s as easy as falling off a log. What 
the devil are you laughing at ?”’ 

John Mayhew controlled himself with an effort. 
“* You've never heard, Shorty, of the law of inherent 
connection. I know you haven't, old boy ; so don’t 
bother about it! Just carry on and show me this 
toe hold of yours.” 


II 


Now with Shorty Bill killing was a science. As 
far as was humanly possible he had eliminated 
chance ; and though no one can ignore the rum Jar 
and five nine which descend impartially upon the 
just and the unjust at the same time, where it was 
man to man the betting was five to one on Shorty. 
And he specialised in making it man to man. As 
a sniper he had been known to lie for hours—right 
through the heat of the day—disguised in dirt, bits 
of brick, and a fly barrage, waiting for his target, 
immovable, seemingly a bit of the landscape. As a 
prowler in strange places he had been known to 
disappear into No Man’s Land, when the great 
green flares started bobbing up at nightfall, and 
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return in time for stand to. He never volunteered 
much information as to his doings on these occa- 
sions; he rarely took anyone else with him. But 
sometimes in the morning, after one of these noc- 
turnal excursions, he might be seen on the fire-step, 
sucking his pipe and carefully making a nick in the 
handle of his own peculiar weapon. It was half 
knife, half bill-hook, and a man could shave with it. 

And so, although Shorty at the moment was 
ruminating on love, he had not come to the crater 
for that purpose only. He had a little job in his 
mind, which he proposed to carry out that night, and 
it had struck him that the crater was the best place 
from which to conduct his preliminary investigations. 
It concerned a certain sap head, and the occupants 
thereof, and Shorty was far too great an artist to 
plunge blindly into anything without a very careful 
previous reconnaissance. 

To him, in fact, it was a sport—a game ; and the 
sport of it lay in the bigness of the stakes. The 
other man’s life or his—those were the points, and 
no abstruse doubts or qualms on the abstract 
morality of war ever entered his head. The game 
is beating the Boche ; and beating the Boche, when 
reduced to its simplest terms, is killing him. At 
that Shorty left it. But to some the matter 1s not 
quite so simple; to some the slaughter of the 
individual seems but a strange antidote for the 
madness of their rulers. And theoretically they are 
doubtless right. The trouble is that war concerns 
not itself with theories. There is no good indenting 
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for timber to build yourself a dug-out if you can 
comfortably pinch it through a hole in the fence 
round the R.E. dump. It is the practical side of the 
question on which a man must concentrate, before 
he dabbles in the theoretical ; and shooting second 
won't help the concentration. Thus it is in hard 
logic ; only, as I said, to some. .. it’s difficult... . 


It was in a dug-out, I remember, down Arras 
way, that the point cropped up. It concerned 
killing, and the German temperament, and ours, 
and—one, to whom killing was difficult. Leyburn 
started it—Joe Leyburn, of the Loamshires—who 
was killed at Cambrai just after he’d brained a 
Boche with a shovel lying outside his dugout. 

“When an Englishman sees red it is the result of 
a primitive instinct ; with the German it is the direct 
result of a carefully acquired training. The in- 
culcation of frightfulness is part of their military 
system, and from the very nature of the brutes their 
frightfulness has a ring of artificiality about it.” 

Leyburn paused and lit a cigarette. Then, after 
a moment, he continued thoughtfully: ‘ There’s 
nothing quite so pitifully contemptible as when the 
blustering frightfulness collapses like a pricked 
bubble before the genuine article. You can see the 
man’s soul then, pea-green in its rottenness, and it’s 
a sight which, once seen, you never forget. It’s like 
looking on something rather slimy—in a bottle: a 
diseased anatomical specimen—pickled.” 

“* Yes, we're a nasty body of men,” remarked the 
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doctor, “‘ but we do our little best. Am I right in 
supposing that there is a story behind your words, 
Leyburn ; or is this thusness due to port ? ” 

Joe Leyburn grinned gently. “‘ You unholy old 
sawbones,”’ he answered genially, “have we lived 
together these many moons, and at the end you 
accuse me of thusness after two glasses ? No, I was 
thinking of little Jack Bennett. I don’t know what 
brought him to my mind, except that I saw an 
account of his marriage in the paper this morning. 
Does anyone remember him ?”’ 

“‘ Sandy-haired little fellow, wasn’t he?” re- 
marked the second-in-command reminiscently. “ In 
B Company for a few days after I came, and associ- 
ated, somehow, in my mind with Plymouth 
Brethren.” 

‘* 'That’s the man, only Plymouth Brethren is a bit 
wide of the mark. His religious proclivities were 
quite orthodox, with no leaning towards fancy 
persuasions. As a matter of fact, when war broke 
out he was in training, or on probation, or whatever 
occurs prior to becoming a padre.” 

“Reading for Holy Orders is the official desig- 
nation of the condition,’ grunted the second-in- 
command; “though *o listen to ’em after they've 
done it, it defeats me what the deuce most of ’em 
ever read. Of all the drivelling, platitudinal in- 
eptitudes——”” 

“Hush !”” murmured the doctor. ‘We have 
a second-lieutenant amongst us. It behoves us to 
consider his susceptibilities.” 
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Second-Lieutenant James Paton—aged forty-two 
—roused himself from his gentle doze. “So I 
should damn well hope,” he remarked. “ And if 
Joe is determined to inflict us with his yarn, for 
heaven’s sake don’t interrupt him, or we'll be here all 
night.” 

“ T can’t call it a yarn ”—Leyburn’s fingers were 
drumming idly on the table—“ it’s not one at all ; 
it’s only a sort of psychological fragment which bears 
on that subject of seeing red. I was commanding 
B Company at the time when young Bennett joined 
us, and so I naturally took a fatherly interest in his 
welfare. He struck me immediately as being a 
thoroughly good type of subaltern, and his principal 
job in life—the platoon’s comfort—came to him 
naturally. He was a real good boy—the way he 
looked after his men, and they loved him. Number 
Seven he had, with Murgatroyd as his platoon 
sergeant—you know ? the fellow who stopped one at 
Givenchy six or seven months ago. 

“When Bennett came we were out of the line— 
back west of Béthune—so he had lots of time to get 
settled down; and he was with us three months 
before we went over the lid again. At the time I 
had no idea he was anything in the Church line. He 
was quiet, and I doubt if the only story I ever heard 
him tell would have amused the doctor, but... 
Sit down, Pills; you needn’t bow. 

“As I say, his platoon was very efficient, and he 
seemed in close touch with them—was, in fact, in 
close touch with them. Moreover, he preached the 
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platoon commander’s end-all and be-all with gusto : 
* Kill, Capture, Wound, or Out the Boche and 
continue the practice.’ And so it came as all the 
greater surprise to me. 

‘We popped the parapet at dawn one morning 
in April down La Bassée way—small show—you 
were sick, I think, Bill ?”’ 

The second-in-command nodded. 

‘* Everything went like clockwork, and we got our 
objectives with very few casualties. Bennett had 
gone over with the leading wave, and he was the first 
person I saw when I dropped into the trench. There 
was a dead Boche lying in the corner, and the 
strafing going on was unusually mild. Bennett 
must have been there ten minutes before I arrived, 
and I was annoyed to find he wasn’t doing anything 
in the way of superintending consolidation. I 
walked up to him to curse him—and then I saw his 
face.” 

Leyburn was silent for a moment or two, and his 
forehead wrinkled in a frown. He seemed to be 
seeking for the right word. ‘I’ve never seen a 
similar look on any man’s face before or since,” he 
went on after a while. “ For a moment I thought it 
was fear—craven, abject fear; but almost at once I 
saw it wasn’t. He was standing there motionless, 
with his eyes fixed on the dead German. His face 
was working like a man with shell-shock, and his 
right arm holding his revolver was rigid and motion- 
less by his side. 

‘* “What the devil are you wasting your time for ?’ 
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I asked him. ‘And what’s the matter with you, 
anyway ?’ 

‘* He seemed to make a physical effort to tear his 
eyes away from the body, and then he looked at me. 
‘ [ve killed him,’ he said, and his lips moved stiffly ; 
‘ve killed him.’ 

‘“* And a dam’ good thing too,’ I cried. ‘What's 
that to make a song about ? Get on with your job, 
and put the men on to consolidating.’ 

“‘ For a time he almost seemed not to understand 
me ; then, slowly and mechanically, he turned on his 
heel and walked away. I saw him once or twice 
again that morning, and he was working hard with 
his men, shifting sandbags. But on both occasions 
there was a look in his eyes which at the moment | 
hadn’t the time to try and understand. Afterwards 
I realised it was horror.” 

The doctor nodded shortly. “‘ Yes, to talk about 
killing and to do it are not quite the same thing. A 
regimental aid post would be a good and useful 
experience for many people I wot of.” 

‘“ It was horror,” went on Leyburn, “ the horror 
of having killed a man—that expression on his face. 
He talked to me about it one evening after dinner a 
week or so after. We were alone, and he was very 
anxious I should understand. It was then | found 
out he had been going into the Church. 

““*T saw him,’ he told me, ‘standing by the 
traverse—that Boche. He was looking sort of 
stupid and vacuous, and his jaw was hanging slack, 
as if he was half dazed. He was fumbling with 
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something in his hands, and [—well, I can’t say I 
thought it was a bomb ; I can’t say I really thought 
about anything at all. I just saw him there, and we 
looked at one another. Just two ordinary men 
looking at one another; no heat, no panic, no 
nothing—only he was a Boche, and I was an Eng- 
lishman.’ 

“I remember the boy seemed almost meticulous 
in his analysis of the occasion; he seemed to be 
trying to make a case against himself. 

‘** T don’t think,’ he went on, ‘ that my life was in 
danger. In fact, I’m certain it wasn’t. It was no 
case of him or me; it was just two men. And then 
suddenly there came to me a temptation so extra- 
ordinarily strong, that 1 couldn’t resist it. I don’t 
think—no, I don’t think I shall ever have that 
temptation again; but, if I ever do, the result will 
be the same. It was a fascination—an unholy 
obsession—which said to me, “‘ You can kill that 
man.” And I did.’ 

“As he said it, Bennett’s head went forward 
towards the fire-place, and he stared at the flames. 
He was speaking in a lifeless monotone as he dis- 
sected himself for my benefit, and I didn’t interrupt 
him. ‘I levelled my revolver at his face,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and he watched me. He never moved— 
he just seemed dazed. I could see his eyes, and 
there was a film over them, a film of lifeless apathy. 
Then he moved—suddenly; and as he moved I 
fired. For a moment he remained standing, and 
then he tottered forward, and fell at my feet. It was 
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then the unholy temptation left me; and I realised 
—what—I—had done. 

‘“** "You see,’ he told me, ‘I was going to be a 
parson before the war. I was qualifying myself to 
preach the gospel of Christ—of kindness, of mercy, 
of love. I was qualifying myself to be a help to 
other men, to be a friend who guided them and on 
whom they might rely. And then came the war, 
and it seemed to me that that could wait. It seemed 
to me that my job was to help those other men 
actively—by deeds, not words; to lend a hand in 
getting the Hun under, so that such a set-back to 
what God would have on earth could never happen 
again. But thought of that sort is abstract. It was 
right, I know; I feel zow that I was right—when I 
can get the concrete case out of my mind. That 
poor, hulking blighter the other day is the concrete ; 
Prussian militarism the abstract. The trouble is 
that to the individual it’s the concrete that fills the 
horizon. And, dear God,’ the boy got up with his 
hand to his forehead, ‘as long as I live, the picture 
of his face will haunt me... .’”’ 

For a while we were all silent, while Joe Leyburn 
filled his pipe. Then the doctor spoke thought- 
fully. 

‘““ I’ve seen ’em like that too; in a C.C.S. some- 
times one hears a man raving. It’s much like one’s 
first operation as a student.” 

“No, I’m damned if it is,” answered Leyburn. 
“‘ Then it’s the natural dislike to seeing blood and 
mess ; with young Bennett it was something a good 

AAS 
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deal deeper. It was futile going over all the time- 
honoured, hoary arguments, about a sense of pro- 
portion, and the fact that there is a war on, and we’re 
out to win it, and that there’s only one way to do so. 
He knew all that as well as I did. His trouble was 
that the individual’s outlook had swamped the big 
one: he was endowing Germans with a personality. 
A fatal mistake; it can’t be done. If the other 
man surrenders—well and good ; you can dabble in 
his personality then to your heart’s content. But if 
he doesn’t, you’ve got to kill him ; such is the law— 
and the fact that Bennett’s first effort appeared to. 
have been half-baked was—well—unfortunate. But 
as I pointed out to him, where the laws are brutal 
and primitive, you don’t dally over their execution. 
The thing has got to be done, however much he dis- 
liked it. It was what he’d let himself in for, and 
there was no more to be said on the matter. More- 
over, if he did say anything on the matter, he would 
be failing in his very obvious duty. 

‘““T took that line—it seemed to be the only 
possible one—and the boy listened to me in silence. 
When I’d finished he shook his head. 

“It’s only because I know that what you say is 
right that I haven’t gone off my chump,’ he said 
quietly. ‘With my brain I know you are correct ; 
with my brain I know one can’t stop to talk about the 
weather when you meet a Boche ; but, with my soul, 
I see a woman and some kids and a half-dazed, stupid 
face, and she’ll be waiting and waiting, and—I did 
it.” He got up wearily. ‘Don’t worry, sir,’ he 
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said ; ‘1 won’t let the company down. I expect you 
think I’m a fool; I’m not; but the individual 
side of war has hit me for the first time. And as 
long as I live, nothing will ever be quite the same 
again.’ 

“ And that’s the end of Part One. Doc., pass the 
whisky.” We waited for him to fill his glass. 

‘* Part Two,” continued Leyburn, “1s where the 
psychological interest comes in. I think we agree 
that most Englishmen feel much the same as that 
boy did—though perhaps not quite so strongly. 
_ His case is more or less typical in its dislike of shoot- 
ing the sitting bird, in its dislike of killing without 
the element of sport or danger. Asa race we like to 
give the things we kill a run for their money. And 
asarace the Huns donot. With them it is merely a 
business, the same as it has to be with us ; but there 
is this fundamental difference. We do it with 
compunction, as a matter of grim necessity ; they do 
it without thought, as a matter of drill. 

““ Had the positions been reversed in Bennett's 
case, would the average Hun have given the matter a 
second thought? And so’”’—Leyburn leaned for- 
ward to emphasise his point—“ to the casual observer 
it might seem that the Hun was the better soldier.”’ 

‘“ Quite so, Joe,” remarked the doctor, “ but he 
ain’t.”” 

‘“ As you say, doc., he ain’t. But why? In that 
boy’s case the thing he had done haunted him. He 
felt he hadn’t played the game, and it showed for 
weeks in his eyes and his bearing. Murgatroyd, his 
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sergeant, noticed it—and Murgatroyd was a shrewd 
man. 

‘““* Let him be, sir,’ he said one day tome. ‘° He 
just wants a bite in the nose—like as ’ow a terrier 
wants a nip from a rat—and he won’t know himself.’ 
Murgatroyd was right. 

“Tt took place on the Somme just beyond Fricourt. 
I’d taken one through the knee, and was lying out 
watching. Suddenly I saw a Boche—a great hulk- 
ing-looking blighter—with the utmost deliberation 
shoot two of our wounded who were lying in a shell- 
hole. Then he started crawling away with his 
revolver still in his hand. Just a business—you see 
—a drill. I was reaching down to pick up a rifle 
from a dead man beside me when I saw young 
Bennett. He’d got up and—regardless of the 
strafing—he was making for that Boche. So | 
pulled out my glasses and watched. His face was 
snarling and his teeth were showing in a fixed sort of 
grin; and in his hands he held a rifle with the 
bayonet fixed. The German saw him coming and 
took deliberate aim: as a matter of fact, 1 found 
out after he got him through the shoulder. But he 
didn’t stop; he just went for that Boche with his 
bayonet. I saw the Hun’s face, and it was white 
with terror. I saw his hands go up, and he was 
mouthing with fear. It was the slimy thing in the 
bottle and the red fury of the primitive man; it 
was frightfulness bolstered up by artificiality, and 
the brand that is spontaneous—up against one 
another.” Leyburn paused and grinned. “I 
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watched him kill that Boche four times, and then in 
my excitement I slipped down the side of the shell 
hole.”’ 

“Which is the reason,’”’ said the second-in-com- 
mand musingly, ““ why we beat the Hun every time 
when it’s man to man. Sport versus business, 
leading versus driving ; there’s only one answer, old 
boy, only one.” 

“Precisely,” murmured  Second-Lieutenant 
Paton, waking up suddenly. ‘‘ Waiter—a lemon. 
I ordered some to-day specially for the grog.” 

But then, it’s absurd to expect a second-lieutenant 
of forty-two to be anything but frivolous ; and any 
way, the digression from Shorty Billis unpardonable. 


II! 


We left him at the bottom of the crater with John 
Mayhew, sedulously inculcating his willing pupil 
with his improved method of throttling the wily 
Hun when it came to close quarters. And if there 
was anything incongruous in this eminent pillar of 
Oxford diligently striving to master the art of the 
garrotter at the bottom of the mud hole, it certainly 
did not occur to Shorty Bill. 

‘““T reckons you’re not quick enough, son,’ he 
murmured reflectively as for the fourth time in 
succession he sat on Mayhew’s stomach with the 
weapon an inch off his throat. “ Your right hand, 
somehow, don’t seem to jump to it.”’ 

“It’s rather a new departure for me, Shorty,” 
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gasped the winded mathematician. ‘“‘ Still—I’ll get 
it; you mark my words, I'll get it.” 

With a look of determination on his face he 
struggled to his feet and removed some of France 
from his face. 

“It’s a thing you want a lot of practice at,’’ re- 
marked Shorty professionally. ‘‘ You can’t afford 
to make no mistakes. Now in your gaff—teaching 
figures an’ all that sort of thing—mistakes don’t 
matter. You spits on the blackboard and begins 
apain. ‘Ere it’s different.” 

For one fleeting moment John Mayhew shook 
silently. A sudden vision of many gowned dignit- 
aries of various ages expectorating on their morning’s 
labours, proved almost too much for him. Then he 
controlled himself, and assented gravely. If the 
point of view was novel to him, how much more was 
his novel to Shorty ? And in this great citizen army 
of ours to-day, there is every point of view living 
side by side. The angles are getting rubbed off, 
the corners are being rounded; we're beginning to 
see things from the common footing. And the 
common footing isn’t yours or mine or his—it’s ours. 
We've all got to come into line, and realise that the 
big noise—as Shorty would say—of the constituency 
before the war, is a very small squeak in France. 
Wherefore don’t laugh at the other man’s point of 
view ; quite possibly he’s the one who should be 
the tooth-wash advertisement. . . . 

“TI will try it to-night, Shorty,” said John, “if I 
get a chance.” 
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“Going out on patrol, son?” Shorty was re- 
lighting his pipe. 

“Yes. Are you coming? It’s an officer’s 
patrol—and fairly strong.” 

‘ Maybe I'll see you—maybe not. I was thinking 
perhaps I might take a look at that sap of theirs by 
Vesuvius mine. But we'll see.”’ Shorty once 
again composed himself for rest and meditation. 
“Don’t forget, son: your right thumb under the 
lobe of his ear, and get it there at once. That’s your 
weak point.” With which sage utterance Shorty 
apparently slept. 

Now whether John Mayhew would have been able 
to profit by his tutor’s final words or not, was 
destined to remain unsolved as far as that evening’s 
performance was concerned. But since certain 
things occurred which threw a little light on Shorty’s 
proclivities, a short account of it may not be out of 
place. Primarily the object was to reconnoitre the 
condition of the Hun wire; secondarily the patrol 
proposed to mop up any stray Huns who should 
prove injudicious enough to be met. With which 
laudable intentions, at 9.30 exactly, an officer of the 
South Devons, followed by six men—amongst whom 
was John Mayhew—clambered cautiously from a sap 
head and departed into No Man’s Land. 

Now the officer was the proud possessor of a com- 
pass—a compass of a new and wonderful type. Its 
dial was luminous ; in fact, it glowed like a young 
volcano. It was guaranteed fool-proof; it rang a 
bell when you did anything wrong—or almost. 
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Which made it all the more distressing that the 
vendor of this masterpiece of mechanism should have 
—in the vernacular—sold that officer a pup. For 
undoubtedly that is what occurred—according to the 
officer. And the compass—being merely a compass 
—couldn’t deny the soft impeachment. It couldn’t 
even ring its bell. It could only lie in the bottom of 
a shell hole where the officer had hurled it in a fit of 
rage, and glow. 

But to descend to mundane details. They reached 
the wire at the place where the reconnaissance was 
particularly wanted, and investigated stealthily. 
Close by they could hear the Boches talking in their 
trench, and the night all around them was full of 
strange, whispering noises which seemed to press 
and crowd on their brains. The flares were lobbing 
up with a faint hiss ; and to John Mayhew the place 
seemed alive. He seemed to be a dual personality. 
In his mind he was back in the old cloistered walls, 
drawing diagrams, coaching, living in his world of 
abstruse formule. Then, as he ducked motionless 
while one of the green lights burnt itself out, he 
realised the mud, and the desolation, and the death 
around him. It struck him as unreal that he—tutor 
of mathematics—could be crouching out there in the 
darkness with a Whitechapel costermonger breathing 
down his neck. Then as he moved he felt his 
coat tear on a strand of barbed wire, and cursed 
softly. 

In front of him loomed the officer, and after a 
while he realised that something was wrong. He 
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heard him swearing under his breath, and moved up 
beside him. 

“This damned compass !|’’ muttered the officer, 
‘“Tve got five different bearings with the beastly 
thing already. Who's that?” 

‘* Mayhew, sir,’’ answered the other. 

“Well, you’re a mathematician. How does this 
perishing thing work ? It’s pointing south when it 
ought to be north.” As a matter of fact it was 
pointing at a large and unseen dump of Boche wire 
close by them in the darkness; but that is neither 
here nor there. 

John Mayhew confessed himself defeated ; com- 
passes had been outside the realms of pure thought 
at Oxford. 

‘* But over there, sir,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ where the 
Boche lights are going up so often, 1s that sap behind 
Vesuvius crater. At least, 1 think so,’” he added 
doubtfully. 

The officer took stock of his surroundings. He 
had arranged to return to our own trenches by the 
same way from which he had gone, and the defec- 
tion of his compass annoyed him. When the 
landscape is one dreary flat, when there are no 
marks to guide one, but only a succession of flares 
which bob up ceaselessly, it’s easy to lose one’s 
bearings. And butting into one’s own trenches at a 
point where the occupants are not expecting you 
can be nearly as dangerous as butting into the 
German. 

‘* T believe you're right,”” he whispered back after 
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amoment. “ And if it is, we can find our way back 
from there in front of that new crater.” 

The patrol moved cautiously forward in the 
direction of the German sap, from which the flares 
still came with monotonous regularity. And it was 
when they had got about half-way, and were crouch- 
ing low while one of the flares came down, that it 
struck John Mayhew that something dark and squat 
had moved near the sap. It seemed almost as if 
something had rolled off the side of the trench into 
the sap head—something sinister, which made him 
stare hard at the spot and rub his eyes. But the 
shadows were dancing, and at night one does see 
things—strange things which aren’t there. Mys- 
terious movements seem to be going on ; bushes and 
mounds creep about and dance, and a man—unless 
he watches it—gets jumpy. 

And so Mayhew dismissed the matter from his 
mind and groped on in the darkness aftér his officer, 
concentrating all his thoughts on the problem of the 
moment—keeping touch and moving with a mini- 
mum of noise. Now, in an almost uncanny degree 
a man is conscious of his surroundings when his 
nerves are taut, and any alteration in those surround- 
ings strikes his mind at once. Mayhew’s surround- 
ings at the moment may best be described as darkness 
and flares; and he was still some way from the sap 
when his brain realised the fact that the flares had 
ceased going up. As before, stray ones shot up at 
intervals along the front line trenches, but the sap— 
from which they had been coming most regularly— 
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remained in darkness. And involuntarily his 
thoughts went back to that strange, sinister shape he 
fancied he had seen. Was it the sap party leaving the 
sap and coming out to prowl also; or was it P 
At that moment he realised that the officer had 
halted and was speaking to him. 

“Where is that blinking sap?”’ He heard the 
words close by his ear. “ They’ve stopped putting 
up any flares.” 

‘ Straight on, I think, sir,” he answered. “‘ And 
there’s something happened in that sap, or I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

Which was on the face of it a somewhat foolish 
remark to make, considering the scantiness of the 
evidence; but it nevertheless hit the bull’s-eye 
right in the centre. Something had happened in the 
sap . . . something was even then happening. 

It was the ofhcer who gripped his arm and stopped 
that blind grope forward. 

‘“Look out! Not a sound!” He heard the 
sudden hoarse whisper in his ear. “ We're right 
on top of them.” 

Very cautiously, his pulse going a little faster, he 
leaned forward and peered down. Even in the 
darkness the grey chalk of the bottom of the sap 
could be seen, and stretching away to their right he 
could see the trench as it twisted backwards to the 
German front line. A few wooden frames were 
just underneath him at the sap head, where the 
sentry stood normally; but there was no sentry. A 
couple of rifles, some bombs, and some oddments lay 
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scattered about at the bottom of the trench; but 
there were no men. The sap was empty. Nothing 
moved, Everything was silent—ominously silent. 
Only a bush—a dark blob—on the other side varied 
the grey stillness. 

John Mayhew cautiously wormed himself a little 
farther forward. He had no wish to stop there, but 
since the officer made no sign of going, but appeared 
to be investigating, he thought he might as well get 
full value for his money. And as the wooden 
frames at the sap head were in his way, he moved 
nearer the officer. 

It was at that moment that a noise came from 
inside the frames, a noise such as a sack makes when 
it slips down. Every pulse in his body jumped, and 
for a moment his heart raced so fast that it seemed 
to choke him. 

““My God! What's that?” Above the thrum- 
ming in his head he heard the officer’s hoarse whisper 
close by him, and in the faint light of a distant flare 
Mayhew saw his eyes glaring inside the frames. He 
looked himself, and any answer he might have made 
was frozen on his lips. For the sap head was not 
empty ; it was occupied. 

There was a man there, or something that looked 
like a man. It was dark and huddled, and a white 
thing that might have been its face seemed to be 
twisted underneath it on the ground. Then, even 
as they watched it, it gave another lurch and rolled 
over so that the white thing was hidden. But there 
was one thing which was not hidden. John Mayhew 
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watched, mesmerised, as it spread slowly over the 
grey chalk; spreading and spreading so slowly and 
so surely in the silence of the sap. . . . 

“Get back !’’ An agonised order in his ear, and 
he felt himself dragged back from the edge. ‘‘There’s 
someone coming.” 

The next moment a German came round the 
corner of the trench, and moved towards the sap 
head. John could hear him muttering under his 
‘breath as he passed—all unconscious of his danger— 
within four feet of him. Then suddenly came a 
horrified “* Mein Gott !’’ ‘The thing inside the box 
had been discovered. 

The German pulled out the dead sentry and 
cursed. The listeners above heard him grunt as he 
heaved the lifeless form over; they saw—without 
seeing—the thing collapse and slither again. And 
then—the inconceivable happened. 

The bush—the dark blob—on the other side of 
the sap, suddenly rolled over and fell into the trench. 
One moment it was there: the next it had gone. 
With staring eyes John Mayhew peered in front of 
him; close beside him the officer was breathing 
jerkily. There was a low, worrying noise, a slight 
rattle as if something had hit a tin, and then silence 
once again. ... 

Ten minutes later the patrol was filing back into 
the sap from which they had started on the night’s 
amusement. Standing at the sap head the officer 
counted his lambs as they dropped beside him, and 
having counted them he scratched his head. 
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‘* Tell ’em to fall in in the trench,” he said to the 
N.C.O. beside him. “‘ Damn it—the birth-rate 1s 
going up.” 

Once again did he count his little flock, and then : 
‘“ How many did we go out with, Sergeant Jones ?” 

‘Seven, sir. Eight, counting yourself.” 

‘Well, who the deuce is the ninth ?” 

‘“‘'Reckon it’s me, sir.” Out of the darkness 
logmed Shorty Bill. “I joined on with your little 
crush when you was coming home.”’ 

‘““ But where were you ?”’ queried the officer. 

‘* Jes’ takin’ the air by that sap which you butted 
into.” Shorty’s tone was non-committal. 

“Did you see us?” 

“See your’? The darkness covered that quick 
grin. ‘* Yep, sir, I saw you right enough, and heard 
you. 1 was afraid you was going to fall into the 
blinking sap once.” 

“Was it you who—that man, that sentry... 
was it you who killed him ?”’ 

“Sure thing. An’ the next perisher too.” Shorty 
felt the edge of his own peculiar weapon. ‘‘ Quite, 
quite dead—the pair of ’em. Which makes two 
less. . 2.” 

“Then you were that black thing—that bush ?” 
With a hand that still shook slightly at the remem- 
brance of that sinister squat lump which had van- 
ished before their very eyes, the officer lit a cigarette. 
He still heard that worrying noise—and the gurgling 
rattle. He still saw the white thing peering up at 
him, and the dark stain that spread. 
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But there was no answer to his question. Shorty 
Bill, as was his wont, had faded away—disappeared 
—though no one seemed to have seen him go. 

“Where the devil is the fellow?” The officer 
turned to Sergeant Jones. 

“Gawd knows, sir,’’ responded that worthy. 
““ Probably asleep in his dug-out by now. That 
there Shorty Bill is a plurry miracle.” 


Iv 


With every soldier action must come first, motive 
second. And with every soldier the action is very 
simple, though the motive may be most complex. 
A League of Nations may be thought about ; pro- 
paganda for turning the Hun from his unpleasing 
rulers may be put on foot ; the right of self-determi- 
nation for small nations may be shouted in high 
places. And very nice too. 

Moreover, all these abstruse problems may be dis- 
cussed and thought about by the men who have 
actually got to do the job. In an academic way they 
may be considered, along with conscription for Ire- 
land and the position taken up by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. But they all come second. 
First and foremost with the soldier must come 
action. And while things remain as they are in this 
funny old world, while the Hun refuses to dislike 
rulers who have, on the face of it, at any rate, given 
him a deuced good run for his money—that action 
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can only be of one type. Politicians may talk ; 
novelists may decide the fate of Africa; but the 
soldier must either kill or be killed. In the intervals 
~-if his mind is clear, and his brain is strong—he can 
follow the ramifications of intellect of those great 
and good men who speak so beautifully on the con- 
dition of the world as it undoubtedly ought to be. 
And having followed them, the poor blighter comes 
back to the world as it is in the shape of a carrying 
party for barbed wire at the R.E. dump at Hell Fire 
Corner. He knows—good, honest lad—how well 
he is being looked after. His morals, his rum, all 
those things which are generally a man’s own private 
affairs, are now the subjects of impassioned debates 
and hysterical societies. And he appreciates it: he 
would indeed be a churlish fellow who did not. 
His appreciation even goes to the length of wishing 
that he might meet some of those kindly benefactors 
of his—possibly at the R.E. dump at Hell Fire 
Corner ; and that he might thank them for all they 
had done and were doing, and load them up with 
barbed wire and pickets, and lead them up the same 
old damned duck-walk, and push ’em into the 
same old damned shell-holes . . . just out of 
gratitude. 

In Shorty Bill’s case the motive was simplicity 
itself. And in its simplicity lay its strength. It 
wasn’t a motive that would have been approved of 
by the Bench of Bishops; but then, honesty com- 
pels me to admit that Shorty would hardly have met 
with that approval himself. However, since he 
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would have approved of them even less than they 
did of him, the matter is all square. 

He very rarely mentioned any motive—he simplv 
carried on and killed. But John Mayhew did get it 
out of him once, in an estaminet near the rest billets 
of the battalion. It was just after the little episode 
of the German sap, and Shorty had been getting one 
or two small points off his chest on the subject of 
that night’s entertainment. 

“Never,” he remarked witheringly, ‘have | 
heard such a ruddy noise in the whole of me natural. 
There was I—waiting—trying to catch the faintest 
sound, when your procession arrives like a Cook’s 
tour. You shouts at one another through a mega- 
phone; very near falls into the plurry sap into the 
bargain. What the was you doing, anyway, 
son?” 

“Well, Shorty,’’ returned Mayhew, in a slightly 
nettled voice, ‘‘ you must admit that that dead sentry 
wasn’t a pretty thing to meet suddenly when you 
weren't expecting it.’’ 

‘Pretty thing! What did you want—a tulip 
bed? ’E was a dead Hun, and that’s better nor 
being pretty—it’s useful.” 

“© How did you kill him, Shorty ?” asked May- 
hew, fascinated. 

‘‘ Never you mind, son. You might get trying it 
yourself, an’ get boxed up. AA little trick I learned 
from a cove in Nagasaki.”’ 

“We saw you go in on the second.” 

‘‘T knows that.” Shorty’s tone was aggrieved. 
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‘Tt was a question of move, and move dam’ quick. 
He’d got a flare pistol in his lunch hook when I fell 
on him, and your little crowd would have looked 
pretty if he’d let it off.” 

Mayhew pondered thoughtfully. ‘“ The officer 
lost his way; his compass went wrong,’ he re- 
marked after a short silence. 

‘““Compass!’’ The withering scorn of Shorty’s 
voice must have put out for ever the luminous glow 
of that painstaking instrument. “ ’E didn’t want no 
compass; ’e wanted a nurse.” With which the 
conversation languished. 

“Do you often go round on your own like that, 
Shorty ?”’ asked his companion when he had seen to 
the replenishing of both glasses. 

‘Sure thing. I reckons it’s the greatest sport in 
the world; and besides that, I hates them bloody 
Huns.” The two great fists spread out over the 
table clenched, and for a while Shorty looked out of 
the window in silence. ‘I hates them; hates ’em 
hike poison ; and if I can reach three figures in them 
I’ve killed, before they outs me, I reckons we call it 
‘ quits.’ ’’ Again he paused and looked out on to the 
street, where the lorries came bumping by and the 
men strolled aimlessly about. 

“| had a young brother,” he went on after a while. 
‘‘a young fellah who was doing well in England, 
He was in the clerking department of some big 
crowd in London; messed about with figures did 
my young brother—same line as you.” 

John Mayhew bowed silently. 
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“When this dust-up came along Jimmy was oft 
like a scalded cat to the nearest recruiting office : 
chucked up a job worth three pound a week without 
a by-your-leave. An’ mark you, son, ’e was the 
goods was Jimmy. Different sort of cove to me. | 
guess I’]l never be no great shakes ; but Jimmy—’e 
might have done wonders. Steady and respectable ; 
church on Sundays ; in fact, I did ’ear that once he 
took round the bag. Which shows what he was for 
a young man.”’ Shorty gazed at his companion in a 
kind of hushed awe, and Mayhew controlled him- 
self, 

““ Undoubtedly, Shorty,’”’ he murmured. ‘“ Un- 
doubtedly.”’ 

‘Wal, as I says, Jimmy hops it—church, bag, 
clerkship, everything—hops it and joins up. I was 
over in ’Frisco at the time, and I come belting back 
to try and git in the same crush. And when | lands 
I goes off to see the old people. Of course, I didn’t 
cut much ice there.” Shorty paused, and the 
tragedy of the rolling stone showed for a moment on 
his face. “‘ He didn’t cut no ice at home ”’ ; every- 
thing revolved round the younger brother, who was 
respectable. And Jimmy was missing. So they told 
Shorty, the ne’er-do-well who had come to them out 
of the back of beyond, with the tears flowing down 
their furrowed old faces. 

‘‘ Jimmy was missing and wounded, and then 
they told the old folk that he was a prisoner of war.”’ 
Shorty drained his glass and started to fill his pipe. 
‘They sent him to Switzerland after a while,” he 
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said quietly, “‘and then he came home. Jimmy 
came home to the old people—came home to die. 
But before he died I saw him: the Colonel he give 
me special leave. And when I saw him he told me 
what they’d done to him in Germany.” For a 
moment the veins stood out in his neck, and his 
thoughts seemed far away. “ That’s why I hates 
them—the swine.” 

It may not be Christianity—but war is not Chris- 
tian. It may not reflect credit on our vaunted 
civilisation; neither does war. It’s not a pretty 
subject ; it may not help us any nearer the coming 
Dawn. From an intellectual point of view the 
slaughter of a Boche infantryman in the front line 
trench has nothing much to do with the ill-treatment 
of a prisoner behind. But to-day—more than ever— 
itis not intellect that rules the world. It is sentiment, 
emotion, call it what you will—a feeling that springs 
from a deeper source than the brain. And with 
Shorty that sentiment was revenge. An eye for an 
eye was his motto—and he didn’t wait for the eye 
to come to him. He went and took it. 

“They took him, and they dumped him in a 
cattle-truck, son,’”’ he went on aftera moment. “ It 
was thick with filth, and there were fifty of them in 
it. For three days and three nights they kept ’em 
there—not allowing ‘em out once. And Jimmy 
was delirious and his wounds were gangrened. 
They had no food, nor no drink; and when they 
got to their destination they was pulled out and lined 
up—them as could stand. Jimmy lay down, and a 
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nice-looking woman come up to him, smiling all over 
her blarsted face, with some water. 

‘* ‘Water, my poor boy,’ says she, all kind like. 

““ Jimmy puts out his hand to get the cup, when 
that she-devil chucks it 1n his face—and then, not 
content with that, spits on him. Gawd’s truth, if 
I could ever meet her.’’ Once again the veins stood 
out on his neck. 

“ But maybe I’ve killed her brother, or her hus- 
band—or the brother or husband of one of them 
swine, any way.” He paused to gain comfort from 
the reflection. 

‘Then, when they got him to the horspital, 
Jimmy, ’e couldn’t walk. So they puts ‘im on a 
stretcher, and carries him in. An’ every few yards 
the swine in front says something, and the pair of 
"em dropped the stretcher. An’ ’im with his leg all 
shattered and gangrene set in, and a chip out of his 
head as well. When he moaned they kicked him ; 
and the Red Cross women laughed—laughed like hell. 

“When they got him inside they give him a bit 
of black bread and some coffee in a tin what ’ad been 
used as a slop pail, and flung him down on a board 
without no blankets—nothing. Then they left him 
for two days without going near him. And the 
place was stiff with doctors. I’m glad I saw him and 
heard about it before the youngster died.” 

Shorty Bill’s eyes glowed sombrely, and John 
Mayhew waited in silence. ‘“‘ I likes it—it’s sport ; 
but it’s more than sport, son, with me—it’s me duty 
to Jimmy.” 
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With a brief “ So-long,” he rose and passed 
through the doors into the sunny street, and Mayhew 
watched him, with his long uneven stride and his 
great arms hanging loose by his side, threading his 
way through the trafhc. And after a while he too 
rose, and went outside. There was a hill—a hill 
with grass on it and a little copse at the top, close by 
the village—and he turned his steps towards it. 
John Mayhew wanted to think... . 

One or two of the men in his platoon hailed him 
as he passed them, but Mayhew hardly heard them, 
and they took no further notice of him. Even in 
the strange mixture of our army to-day he stood apart 
from the others, and they recognised it. There 
was no trace of condescension about him, but their 
ways were not his ways—their ideas not his. By 
nature a dreamer, and at the same time intensely 
analytical, John Mayhew was wont to subject his 
most cherished visions to a very searching inward 
examination. Shorty Bill’s rank but splendid 
materialism had brought forcibly to his mind, once 
again, the old question of the why and the wherefore 
of this thing that has come upon us. And it was 
not the cause so much, perhaps, as the effect which 
he was turning over in his mind as he reached the 
trees at the top of the hill, and lay down on the grass 
with his face turned towards the east. Far away, on 
the horizon, almost invisible in the haze, half a 
dozen sausages floated motionless ; while the mutter 
of the guns was hardly audible above the buzzing 
of insects and the chattering of a family of tits 
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who were anxiously awaiting “ Feed away!” to 
sound. 

The knock-out blow—Shorty’s doctrine pushed to 
its logical extreme. . . . Mayhew turned over on 
his back and closed his eyes. Was it possible, was 
it probable, was it worth it? Why, of course; for 
what else was he fighting? The crushing of 
militarism in Prussia, was not that the avowed 
object of this war? They had brought it on them- 
selves; they were the aggressors, and as such thev 
deserved all they got. In fact, they could never get 
all they deserved. Always would they owe a debt 
to posterity, a debt for ravaged cities and shattered 
homes, which no crushing defeat could ever repay in 
full. They had forfeited the right to be judged as 
free men; they had deliberately elected to assume 
the réle of vandals and domineering bullies. So be 
it; the course was plain. They must be crushed, 
and only with their crushing would rest and good- 
will return to a blood-stained world. Even as 
they had crushed Russia, so must they in turn be 
crushed. Let it be an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth ; for then, and then only, would there be 
peace. 

Mayhew smiled cynically. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and he asked himself 
one question. Supposing the inconceivable hap- 
pened, and England was the one who was crushed 
—-would there be peace ? 

For ten years, perhaps twenty—even fifty. But 
what then? Can there be peace by repression, by 
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conquest—permanent peace? What of Russia, 
when in the years to come she gradually comes into 
her own again, and finds herself encircled by the 
bonds of a conqueror ? Will there be peace then 
What of Alsace and Lorraine ?_ Did the victory of 
’70 bring peace with it—permanent peace? And 
yet both nations, Russia to-day and France yesterday 
were crushed militarily... . 

Mayhew leaned on his elbow and lit a cigarette. 
The thing was not on the level. With Russia and 
France it was the aggressor who had won; in this 
case it was going to be the aggressor who was 
knocked out. ‘That made a difference. Right and 
might with them had been on opposite sides; in 
this case they would be hand in hand. Once more 
did he smile cynically. The question of Right takes 
people different ways. The white figure of Truth is 
apt to appear green to one beholder and speckled to 
another, according to their points of view and 
digestions. And immeasurably foolish though they 
may be, there seemed to him but little doubt that the 
Germans regarded Right as being on their side: a 
point of view which the friendship of the Kaiser with 
the Almighty and developments on the Eastern 
front had done much to strengthen. Which brought 
our philosopher back to the beginning of the vicious 
circle once again. Entirely owing to their failure 
to grasp an elementary truth, even when a triumph- 
ant army of W.A.A.C.’s marched down the Unter 
den Linden, the Germans would present the same 
proposition to us as France did to them in ’7o. 
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Which undoubtedly made things “ cruel ’ard”’ for 
a self-respecting idealist who in his spare time was 
being coached by Shorty Bill in the methods adopted 
by Levantine Greeks for shortening the lives of those 
who displeased them. So much for Might, triumph- 
ant alone... . 

Mayhew lay back once again on the grass and 
turned to the other end of the picture. And having 
regarded it for half a second he laughed shortly and 
threw away his cigarette. It may be true that this 
world would be a better, purer spot if Right always 
came out on top, though it would undoubtedly be 
more boring. But since the world has no desire to 
be either better or purer, the triumph of Right, 
unassisted and unadorned, must remain for the 
present the exclusive property of a large body of 
novels of revolting sentimentality, and the means by 
which the top-hatted villain is foiled in the Cornish 
fishing village by the funny man of the play, en- 
sconced in a hollow tree. 

There are some who say that Russia has tried the 
policy of Right in the abstract. Let us not argue on 
it: even if they be correct, her present condition is 
all there is to be said about it. In the days to come 
she will add Might to that Right, even as France has 
done to-day. But in the meantime. . . . No, that 
won’t do. Worse far than any conquest and repres- 
sion, would be a peace of that nature; an attempt 
to impress on the Hun, by our beauty of character 
only, that we are right and he is wrong, and that for 
the future peace of Europe we should like him to 
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agree with us. He won’t. No more should we in 
his place... . 

“Put it how you will,” muttered Mayhew to 
himself, ‘‘if you’re going to have another war in 
thirty years, it’s better to be top dog during the 
preparation period.” 

And that’s the point. Must the legacy of this 
carnage over the water be left for our children to 
realise all over again? Is there no method by which 
in truth this can be made the war to end wars? In 
all its details it is so utterly repulsive and hideous ; 
in every respect it 1s so utterly insensate and cruel. 

To achieve the result by the lofty raising of the 
banner of Right is the wild vision of the fanatic ; 
but to achieve it by the military victory of Might 
alone is equally futile. ‘There must be a combination 
of the two if there 1s to be a lasting peace. There 
must arise in the hearts of the great mass of Germans 
the certain knowledge that war does not pay. They 
themselves must acquiesce 1n the decision of the rest 
of the world—willingly or unwillingly—but they 
must acquiesce. ‘They must see Truth as we see it, 
and we must see it as they see it. For if there be 
any rancour left on either side—and it is hard to see 
how the world will escape it—we are but laying up 
for ourselves the seeds of another war, more damn- 
able even than this. Only by Might can they be 
made to see that it does not pay; only by a fresh 
view of Right can they be made to realise that it 
ought not to pay. 

John Mayhew rose and stretched himself, and 
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with a final glance at the silent balloons which 
watched the Madness of Men, he strolled down the 
hill. 

“ Shorty,’”’ he said, as he marked down that 
worthy buying a picture postcard, “‘ come and give 
me a bit of practice in that neckhold again.” 

“Sure thing, son. Feeling bloodthirsty ?”’ 

Mayhew grinned. ‘‘Soso. But I’ve been think- 
ing on abstract subjects since I last saw you. Might 
and Right—and how to combine ’em into a working 
scheme. It’s Might first, Shorty, and Right is 
amongst the also rans—as far as we’re concerned. 
And any way, if we are all at it again in thirty years, 
I'll be a special constable guarding a brewery by 
then.” 


Vv 


There are many degrees of nearness to the Hun 
in France, and each is, sooner or later, occupied by 
a battalion. It may be in the line, where the prin- 
cipal worry 1s the rum jar of German extraction ; it 
may be right out, thirty odd miles, where the prin- 
cipal worry is the absence of the rum Jar of the 
homelier English type. It may be in brigade 
reserve ; it may be existing beautifully as part of 
the divisional reserve a bit farther back, troubled 
only by aeroplane bombs and the Royal Engineers, 
who unceasingly demand men wherewith to carry 
on their nefarious designs. 

And of all these different localities perhaps that 
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which strikes the sharp contrasts of war most fully, 
is the one, three, four, five miles behind the front 
line. Up in front is silence and desolation. No 
living thing moves above ground, and only the 
tumbled earth and the ceaseless bang-bang of trench- 
mortar bombs shows that itis populated. Away right 
behind everything is normal. Save for the presence 
of khaki everywhere the villages are as they were 
before the war—as much out of it as if they were in 
England. But in that strip, which is out of it and 
yet not out of it, which is in it and yet not in it, there 
comes the contrast. Everything goes on as usual— 
or almost as usual : shops are open, business thrives. 
Occasionally a house disappears as a Boche aeroplane 
circles high overhead, or a long-range gun gets a 
bull. But those who live close to are used to that, 
and almost before the dust and débris have come 
to earth again, /es autres are carrying on. It may be 
their turn next, but c’est Ja guerre... . 

And to these towns there come officers and men 
from the front, who try and pretend for the afternoon 
that there is no such thing as war. For the men 
there are recreation rooms run by the Y.M.C.A.,, 
that society whose name is for ever blessed, and the 
record of whose work in France should be blazoned 
to the ends of the earth. For the officers there is a 
club. 

It is not what the Londoner would expect to find 
asaclub. To the habitués of the Bachelors and the 
Carlton its general appearance would in all proba- 
bility create a strong desire to have their money back. 
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Not that it is very much: ten francs procures for 
you a card which constitutes you as a member for 
six months; a hundred would doubtless make you 
one for life, with an option on the premises them- 
selves thrown in as a make-weight. 

Two or three years ago it was the eminently 
respectable abode of an eminently respectable lawyer 
who practised in that country town in France, as his 
father had done before him. They were of the 
North, the family of Monsieur l’avocat: a hard- 
headed, shrewd family, as is essential when the clients 
are workers in the manufacturing districts. And 
then there came the day when ordinary business 
stopped, and men stood about in bunches at the 
street corners, and discussed the thing that had hap- 
pened. One by one, as the days passed by, the men 
disappeared—clients and lawyer, patients and doctor, 
they went into the unknown world of war, leaving 
the women behind tocarryon. At times they return 
““ en permission”; at times the news comes through, 
and a woman, wild-eyed and staring, rocks to and 
fro and tries to realise it. Verdun—le Chemin des 
Dames—what matter where it happened? It has 
happened, and that 1s all that counts to her. ... 

But with Madame I’avocat things were better. If 
you go into the house, and force your way through 
the coats which almost meet across the entrance 
passage, you will find a large soldier who sits at the 
receipt of custom. He is possibly a Highlander, 
possibly a Cockney, who has been lent to Madame 
for the time, to assure her that the official eye still 
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smiles upon her. He sits in a little alcove of the 
hall, and removes your coat and ten francs, should 
you fail to convince him of your membership. After 
that the world is open to you. On your right a barber 
snips ceaselessly in what was doubtless Monsieur’s 
study, and anoints your head—unless you are firm— 
with powerful unguents closely resembling a gas 
attack. On your left the dining salon, bar, smoking, 
and ping-pong room combined extend to you their 
hospitality. And there Madame may be seen at 
certain hours of the day, imparting some much- 
needed ginger to various attendants, both male and 
female. 

One cannot but be struck by the sound common- 
sense of Monsieur in taking unto himself such a wife. 
Not beautiful—true ; but is beauty required in the 
wife of a lawyer whose clients are coal-miners ? No, 
no; to Madame the far better and rarer quality 
which enables her to cover, with perfect affability 
and charm, the fact that she is fully aware of how 
many beans, marbles, or vegetable-marrows must be 
produced to make the total up to five. 

Her husband will doubtless be coming on leave 
some day, and in the meantime everything is going 
on very nicely. Thus does she give you to under- 
stand, as she passes from table to table. Anxious— 
mais non. She shrugs her shoulders, and one agrees 
with her. Cui bono? indeed ; especially as there is 
a suspicion that Monsieur is very comfortably em- 
ployed in Paris, where his ideas on the subject of 
beauty may or may not be undergoing revision. 
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In the meantime, what a man of common-sense 
he is... . 

‘* Mais, monsieur, this ees no use. C’est napoo.”’ 
All-enveloping, and magnificent, she politely sorts 
out the one-franc Rouen note and hands it back to 
its unhappy owner, who smiles at her ingratiatingly. 

‘Mais, madame,” he begins gently, “‘ it’s no bally 
use to me either. Ce n’est pas napoo; c’est trés 
bong.” 

‘““Oul, monsieur—c’est trés bon—en Rouen.”’ 

“No go, Ginger; stung again, old man.” His 
fellow luncher grins at Madame. “It’s his hair, 
madame, chevaux jaunes, n’est-ce-pas ?”’ 

She smiles benignly, and nods her head. What 
yellow horses have got to do with the question 1s a 
little obscure; but as she has long given up the 
slightest attempt at understanding the remarks 
addressed to her in French, the point is immaterial. 
A good one-franc piece has been substituted for the 
dud Rouen note, and Madame is happy. Every one 
is happy, in fact—Monsieur in Paris, and the ping- 
pong players, and the man with a good number of 
La Vie Parisienne seated by the bar drinking a strange 
and wonderful concoction called a cocktail. It is 
made by a little boy—a fat little boy—of incredible 
impudence, and is unlike any cocktail ever before 
thought of. But what does it matter? What does 
anything matter save the fact that for a while you are 
back six miles odd behind the trenches ? This even- 
ing a motor lorry will bump you up the road till you 
come to the dead villages, where men live in cellars 
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and one-time houses are heaps of bricks. Guns will 
bark angrily all round you—angry spitting field guns 
from cunningly concealed positions: big ones 
sedate and stolid, from behind houses and coal 
stacks, where you least expected them. You will 
curse an Archie which you pass on the road for com- 
pletely deafening you; and should you know its 
owner you will endear yourself to him for life by 
asking him what he is shooting at. You will do lots 
of things before you finally sit down to dinner in the 
company mess; but that is all—this evening. Just 
now—well, Madame is happy, and so are you, in the 
little club six miles behind the lines... . 

What matters the job that night ? What matters 
the unpleasing conviction that you are for that 
delightful solace to the weary—a working party? 
Is not that the reason you came out to rest ? 

There is activity up in the dead land; there are 
rumours in the air that things are going to happen. 
And before things can happen, things where the 
theories of Shorty Bill are tried on a big scale, and 
Might comes into its own, many preparations must 
be made. This is no war of battleaxes and brute 
force; it is a war of science, and no unnecessary 
chances. It is a war where preparation fills 90 per 
cent. of the time. And those preparations are many 
and varied, and the success of Might depends entirely 
on their accuracy. 

For instance, if you had wandered along Devon 
Lane on Monday morning you would have arrived 
at the junction in Number 23 Boyau—popularly 
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known as “‘ Fritz’s Own,” owing to the large number 
of dead Huns who graced it with their presence. 
You would have perceived Number 23 forking away 
left-handed to the front line thirty or forty yards 
ahead ; you would have seen Devon Lane, under its 
new name of Number 22, doing the same thing 
towards the right. Only, as the wooden notice- 
boards conveying these mystic numbers had long ago 
been burnt for firewood, and the new tin ones had 
not arrived, all that you would really have perceived 
on Monday morning would have been the junction 
of two streams of liquid mud, lying stagnant and 
grey between their chalky walls. Here and there a 
few sandbags had fallen in, forming a sodden brown 
island at the bottom of the trench; here and there 
the decaying end of a trench-board sat up and 
laughed. If you stood on it, the other end, working 
on the principle of a see-saw, arose and knocked you 
down; if you didn’t stand on it, you drowned. 
Which all goes to show that it was an excellent spot 
to spend Monday morning. 

Firmly gripping his waders with both hands as he 
took each step, an officer plucked his way along the 
morass until he reached the junction. Arrived there, 
he leaned against the side and carefully examined a 
trench-map which he produced from his pocket. 
Then once again he struggled on up the right-hand 
branch of the fork. He went perhaps twenty yards, 
and then he stopped, and cautiously peered over the 
side. His eyes searched the flat sea of dirt and 


desolation in the hope of spotting some landmark 
BBs 
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which would serve him as a guide for the job that 
had to be done that night. But the quest was hope- 
less, and after a moment or two he felt in his pocket 
for his compass. Taking off his steel helmet—for 
accuracy was essential—he made a rapid calculation. 

‘* True bearing of the bally trench, one hundred 
and twenty degrees,’ he muttered. ‘* Compass 
bearing—-one hundred and thirty-two. That will 
bring us near that little mound, and ‘a 

Ping-phat ! With the agility of a young lamb the 
officer descended into the trench and replaced his 
tin hat. 

‘‘ Taking the air, sapper ?”’ said a voice behind 
him, and the maker of calculations turned to find the 
second-in-command of the battalion holding the 
line grinning gently. ‘“‘ Methought I heard a little 
visitor up there.”’ 

““Of course, James,” returned the sapper in 
pained surprise, “if your snipers are so singularly 
rotten that they allow the Hun to interrupt me in my 
work, no one can blame me if the assembly trench is 
laid out wrong.” 

““ Is this where we start from ?” 

The major thoughtfully filled his pipe. 

“A cheery trench to get a working-party up at 
night,” he continued. 

‘ Better to bring ’em along the top. Our friend 
yonder will have closed down by then.” The 
sapper replaced his map. ‘“ But I’m thinking we'll 
have some casualties to-night.” 

And of all casualties perhaps the working-party 
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ones are the most unsatisfactory. In an attack a 
man is up and doing; he is moving, and he has a 
chance of doing the killing himself. In a working- 
party, when the men are wiring or digging, it’s a 
different matter. ‘They are shot at, and they cannot 
shoot back; they are killed, and they cannot kill 
back. And yet without the working-party, without 
the trenches where the other men later may assemble 
before an assault, the attack is bound to fail. The 
dull operations—out of the limelight—are as im- 
portant as the final job—on the day. Such a little 
thing may cause such a big difference. A trench a 
few degrees out of the line in which it should be may 
throw out the direction of one wave of the assaulting 
troops ; may bring them askew on to their objective ; 
may cause disaster. It is the same all through. One 
battalion will gain its objective with thirty casualties ; 
the one next to it with six hundred. And the 
reason is one machine gun in an unexpected place, 
or an officer’s watch half a minute wrong. Mais— 
cest la guerre ! 


‘To your right, Sergeant Palmer. Get that tape 
two yards to your right.’”’ From Boyau 22 came the 
muttered orders to the N.C.O. who was standing on 
the top. Inside the boyau, with the compass laid 
carefully on the side to give the direction, stood the 
sapper officer. Glowing faintly in the darkness, the 
luminous patches on the lid of his instrument 
showed the bearing of one hundred and thirty-two 
degrees, which marked the direction in which the 
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assembly trench had to be dug. Before the infantry 
working-party arrived, the white tracing tape which 
showed them in the darkness what they had to do 
must be stretched along the ground. It marked the 
front of the trench, and on it the men would be 
extended at a distance of two yards. Then—dig, 
and go on digging till the job is done. 

‘*'That’s got it. Now carry on in that line. I'll 
check you every fifty vards.”” The sapper officer 
came out of the trench, and followed along behind 
his sergeant, who was running the tape off a 
stick. 

“Steady! Let’s have a look at the direction 
now.” With his compass in his hand he peered 
steadily at the white line on the ground. “Getting 
a little too much to the left, Palmer. Save the mark 
—where’s that one going to?” 

Both men watched with expert eyes the trail of 
sparks that shot up into the air from the German 
lines. It was the outward and visible sign of the 
rum jar—so called because of its likeness in appear- 
ance to that homely and delightful commodity. 
Except in appearance, however, the likeness was not 
great. The sparks continued for a while and then 
disappeared as the abomination reached its highest 
point of flight and started to descend. You can’t 
see it—that’s the devil of it. You know it’s there— 
above vou—somewhere; vou know that in about 
two seconds, according to friend Newton’s inexor- 
able rule, it will no longer be above you. You also 
know that one second after it has become sociable, 
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and returned out of the clouds, a great tearing 
explosion will shake the ground ; bits of metal will 
ping like lost souls through the night; a cloud of 
stifling fumes will hang like a pall for a while—a 
cloud which will gradually drift away on the faint 
night breeze. Moreover, it always happens at the 
moment when you're waiting that you remember 
the poor devil who inadvertently went to ground in 
the same hole as the rum jar, and who was finally 
identified by his boots. 

“It’s short, I think, sir,” said the sergeant. 

The officer did not answer. He was listening, 
waiting for the soft thud which would announce the 
arrival of the Hun’s little message of love. Sud- 
denly he heard it—ominously near. There was a 
faint swishing as the rum jar came down through the 
air, and then a squelching thud. As if actuated 
by a single string, the two men dived into a shell hole 
and crouched, waiting. 

“It’s near, sir!’ ‘The sergeant just got out the 
words before it came. A shower of mud and water 
rained down on them, and the fumes drifting over 
left them coughing and spluttering. With a metallic 
ring a lump of metal hit the officer on his hat, and 
then once more silence reigned. 

‘“Damned near! Far too damned near! If 
they’re going to send over many of those, Palmer, 
we're going to have quite a cheery time. Where 
was it exactly ?”’ 

‘““ Here, sir!’’ The N.C.O.’s voice came to him 
out of the darkness. “ It’s cut the tape.” 
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Just one of the little things. Had they started 
from Boyau 22 a quarter of a minute after they did, 
that rum jar would have bagged a bigger quarry than 
a piece of white tracing tape. 

“Knot it together. We must be getting a 
move on, Palmer. The working-party will be here 
soon.” 

It was a quarter of an hour later, to be exact, that 
the two men retraced their footsteps along the tape 
towards Boyau 22. No more rum jars had come to 
disturb them ; only the great green flares had gone 
on continuously lobbing up into the night. From 
away to the south, where the horizon flickered and 
danced with the flashes of the guns, there came a 
ceaseless, monotonous rumble; but at Devon Lane 
all was peace. Everything was ready for the altera- 
tion of the landscape ; only the actual performers, 
who would prepare fresh vistas for the beholders on 
Tuesday morning, were absent. 

The sapper officer looked at his watch. 

““ Very nicely timed, Palmer. I hope they’re not 
late.” | 


To those who are wont to think of war as an 
occupation teeming with excitement the digging of 
an assembly trench by a working-party will probably 
seem a singularly flat entertainment. And, in 
parenthesis, one may say that it is the heartfelt wish 
of all the performers that it will prove so. 

Since work of that sort fills by far the greater part 
of the madness called war, and since the appetite for 
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excitement of the death-or-glory type is more 
prevalent in stories than in reality, all that the aver- 
age digger asks for is easy soil and a quick finish. 

But let us labour under no delusions. There is 
room during the night’s work for enough excitement 
to satisfy the veriest glutton; and though the 
occupation would not thrill crowded houses at the 
“movies ’’ if it were filmed, it can be jumpy— 
deuced jumpy! Things do happen. 

Suddenly the metallic clang of a pick on a shovel 
made the sapper look up, and at the same moment a 
low voice hailed him. 

‘“ Are you there, sapper ? The men are behind.” 

There is something oddly mysterious in watching 
a party filing past in the darkness. The occasional 
creak of equipment, the heavy breathing of the men, 
the sudden curse as someone slips—all tend to help 


the illusion that one is watching some sinister 
deed. 


They crowd on one out of the night, looming up 
in turn, and disappearing again into the darkness. 
Now and again, as a flare lights up everything, the 
whole line becomes motionless. Crouching, rigid, 
each man waits, with the green light shining on his 
face. 

Away—right away—until one loses it in the night, 
runs the line of silent men. Just so many units— 
that’s all; so many pawns in the great game. Ina 
moment, when the darkness comes again, they will 
be passing on, these pawns, once more; they will 
have become dim shapes, squelching by. 
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But just for that moment it’s different. The 
human touch comes in; the man stooping beside 
One is an individual—not a pawn. Perhaps there’s 
a smile on his face; perhaps there’s a curse on his 
lips. Perhaps he’s a stockbroker; perhaps he’s a 
nawvy. 

But, whatever he is, whatever he looks like, for 
the moment he is not a shape. 

He 1s an individual; and he—that individual— 
may be the man to stop a stray bullet before the 
dawn. But then, for that matter, so may you. So 
what’s the use of worrying, anyway ? 


“ Been quiet up to date ?”’ The officer in charge 
of the working-party strolled slowly along the line of 
digging men with the sapper. The chink of a pick 
on a stone, the soft fall of the excavated earth, the 
dim line of figures bending and heaving, bending 
and heaving, silently and regularly, showed that the 
night’s work had begun. 

““A rum jar unpleasingly close was the only 
excitement,” returned the sapper. “ But there’s 
plenty of time yet, so don’t despair.” 

““Gaw lumme!” A hoarse voice from just 1n 
front of them made them stop, and they saw one of 
the men peering into the hole where he was digging. 

“Gaw lumme! ’Erb, we've struck the blinking 
bag of nuts ’ere!”’ 

The information apparently left ‘Erb cold. 
‘““Wot’s the matter?’ he demanded. ‘Got a 
Fritz ?” 
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‘Not ’arf, I ain’t! Lumme! Ai)in’t ’e a fair 
treat? ’‘Idden treasure ain’t in it |” 

But the two officers had not waited for further 
explorations. With due attention to the direction 
of the wind, they faded away, and left the proud 
discoverer to his own devices. 

‘* How the devil,” remarked the sapper, “ some of 
these fellows can stand it, I don’tknow ! That Hun 
was guaranteed to make a Maltese goat unconscious 
at the range of a mile.” 

‘* It’s all a question of habit,” said the infantryman. 

And so is most of this war—a question of habit. 
Where Death is such a common visitor, it stands to 
reason he loses much of his horror. If it were not 
so, men would go mad. But, mercifully for them, 
a callousness numbs their sensibilities, and the dead 
are just part of the scenery. It will not last. 

In time the crust will break away, and a man’s 
outlook on life will become as it once was. The 
things that are happening over the water will then 
seem to them a dream, and the horror of that dream 
will be glossed over by the kindly hand of Time. 
Only a certain contempt of Death will remain—the 
legacy of their present mood. 

‘“Clang!”’ The noise came distinctly to the 
two officers standing for a few minutes in Devon 
Lane. 

“That’s it!” said the infantryman irritably. 
“*Let’s have a brass band while we're at it. A 
machine gun on this little lot would be the deuce.” 

‘There are a lot of stray rifle bullets coming 
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across,” remarked the other. ‘‘I wouldn’t be 
surprised if that wasn’t one of them getting busy.” 

They scrambled out of the trench, and even as 
they got on the top the ominous order for stretcher- 
bearers came down the line. 

“Who is it, Sergeant Ratcliffe ?’’ said the in- 
fantryman. 

“Don’t know, sir. Someone up the other end, 
I think.” 

To be exact, it was "Erb. There lies the im- 
partiality of it all. It might have been the finder of 
the bag of nuts; it might have been any of the two 
hundred odd men stretched out along the tape. 
Just a stray, unaimed bullet loosed off by a sentry 
into the blue, and ’Erb had stopped it. 

They found him lying on the ground, and because 
he was a man, and a big man, for all his shortness, 
he wasn’t making a fuss. Just now and again he 
gave a little groan, and his feet drummed feebly on 
the ground. Around him there crouched three or 
four others, who, with clumsy gentleness, were 
trying to make the passing easier. — 

‘Don’t bunch, men.” ‘The infantryman’s voice 
made them look up. ‘ The stretcher-bearers are 
coming, so get on with your job.” 

He knelt down beside the dying man. 

‘Where were you hit, lad? They’ll be here for 
you in a minute.” 

““No use this time, sir. I’ve blinking well 
copped it through the back!’ His voice was feeble, 
and as he finished speaking he groaned and moved 
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weakly. “‘Lumme! And 1 was due for leave |” 
The words trailed away into a whisper, and the 
officer, bending over him, caught a woman’s name. 
Screening the light with his body, he flashed his 
torch for a moment on to the man’s face. Then he 
stood up, and the sapper beside him saw him shake 
his head. 

‘None so dusty, Liza. You weren’t much to 
look at—but ’’—once again he was silent—"‘ it ain’t 
fair, sir—it ain’t fair—not altogether.” 

“What isn’t, lad?” The officer bent over him. 

‘““My cousin, sir. Ten pounds a week. Un- 
married. Blarst him!” 

Ten seconds later the stretcher-bearers arrived, 
but the soul of ’Erb had already started on the 
Great Journey. And if he went into the Valley with 
an oath on his lips, maybe the Judge is human. 
It ain’t fair—not altogether 





Such are the little thumb-nail sketches of the game 
over the water. There are thousands similar, and 
yet each one is different—for each one is the tragedy 
of the individual tosomeone. The stretcher-bearers 
took him away, and later, in one of the military 
cemeteries behind the line there will appear a cross, 
plain and unpretentious—“ No. 1234 Private Her- 
bert Musson. The Loamshires. R.I.P.” But that 
is later. At present all that matters is that "Erb has 
copped it, and the blinking trench has got to be 
finished. 

It’s got to be used, that trench, in a few days. 
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Men will have to sit there and wait. The shells will 
be screaming over them, the ground will be shaking 
—one of the show-pieces of war, beloved of the 
newspaper correspondent, will be about to start. 
And unless the trench has been finished, and 
finished correctly, by the ’Erbs, the show-piece 
may fail. 

So that if you regard ’Erb as a pawn, the price 1s 
not great. Unfortunately, to Liza he’s an individual. 


And that is the tragedy of war. 


Vi 


Now Shorty Bill liked digging as little as anyone 
else. He agreed to the full with Oscar Wilde’s 
profound aphorism that man is made for something 
better than disturbing dirt. But once get it into his 
head that a job had to be done, and he did it— 
cheerfully. And in that last word is contained the 
very essence of the good soldier. . . . More than 
that, it is the doctrine of Life. 

“Grin, son, grin.” Thus Shorty’s constant 
exhortation to all and sundry. And surely it’s the 
only sermon that matters a curse—grin. “I guess 
I’m no great shakes on the religion stunt—but grin, 
you perisher, grin.” ‘Thus did he unofficially join 
forces with the padre, and they became sworn 
friends. Because, when two men of understanding 
meet little things don’t matter much. It’s the main 
big thing that counts, and on that they agreed—right 
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away. And Shorty altered his whole opinion of the 
Holy Catholic Church. 

It was one Sunday morning that Shorty found 
himself occupying a front seat in the divisional 
canteen, while Divine Service was in progress. In 
his exalted ,position sleep was impossible, but his 
mind had wandered during the performance to the 
relative number of notches on his rifle and his own 
peculiar weapon. The padre was talking, and 
Shorty heard him half consciously. He was a new 
man, and to Shorty just a mere devil dodger like 
the last. Then, suddenly, came the revelation : 
and Shorty very nearly created a scene by cheering. 

“Well, you fellows, I am not going to talk to you 
any more this morning.” The padre shut his book 
with a bang. “ All I want to get into your heads is 
the one word ‘Grin.’ Keep smiling, boys; be 
cheerful—no long faces. ‘Grin.’ We will now 
sing Hymn Number 24 in the little book—and let 
drive, boys, let drive. ‘Take the top off the tent. 
Ah, bless the dog! ...” ‘The remaining words of 
the speaker were lost in the slight confusion that was 
caused by a large yellow dog—temporarily running 
amok—which had become entangled in his surplice, 
and had deposited him forcibly between two large 
beer barrels just behind the little platform on which 
he was standing. 

But what matter? A cracked piano wheezed out 
the tune, the padre plucked from his face two cases 
of woodbines and a cake of soap, which had accom- 
panied him in his rapid descent, and then with his 
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clear strong baritone he led off with the opening 
words. That mighty roar which comes when a 
battalion—or all of it that the canteen marquee will 
hold—starts to sing; that slow grand volume of 
men’s voices, which brings the glint of perhaps long- 
forgotten things to the eyes of those who hear, rolled 
out, drowning the piano, glossing over the fact that 
at least three of the most important notes were—in 
the vernacular—napoo. The peasants, clustered in 
the doors of the little village street, listened silently ; 
and though the guns were speaking just as usual, 
and along the pavé a motor lorry was stolidly bump- 
ing, for the moment war was forgotten. Not their 
creed, it’s true; but what are creeds and schisms 
when the Great Reaper is at every man’s side—day 
and night? And if they thought of it at all, maybe 
they realised that the same Power Who gently 
receives their widow’s mite, their sou, their little 
offering at the shrine opposite, where the glass is 
cracked and the weeds are growing—the Power Who 
in their trusting faith will bring them back their 
Jacques, their Pierre; even that same Power is 
listening to the hymn that rolls out from the tent 
near by. The means are different ; the results are 
the same. 

A great Amen rings out into the frosty air, and 
from inside the tent there comes a sudden peculiar 
shuffling which may be heard once during every 
service in a military church. It is the men moving 
their feet to come to attention, and the signal is one 
note from the cracked piano. Then once again the 
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singing starts, and the peasants nudge one another 
as they recognise the tune. It is the English 
‘*Marseillaise ’; it is “the King.”” Two minutes 
afterwards the men stream out; hats are put on, 
markers are called for. A word of command, and 
the battalion swings away down the road; the 
service is over. The canteen resumes its normal 
appearance, and even while the padre is removing 
his belongings and putting them in his little bag, a 
stoutish gentleman of uncompromising aspect, who 
officiates behind the bar, comes back to his lawful 
domain. ... 

Thus was formed the alliance between the padre 
and Shorty: which endured until death. As a 
clergyman of the orthodox Church of England giving 
tongue to the virtuous of Slupton-under-Slush, | 
would have reckoned him a non-starter. But as a 
padre amongst men, where the game is your life or 
the other man’s, where the conversation is not that 
which holds in the drawing-rooms of respectability 
—though a damned sight less noxious in many cases 
—where rum and beer replace lime-juice and tea, and 
a man is all the better for them—there, I say, he was 
a prince among men. He was worth an army corps 
to his side. 

It was his cheerfulness that was such a godsend ; 
nothing ever perturbed him. A smiling face in 
France is worth a bottle of champagne every time 
you see it; and if a man can’t smile naturally he 
should go into a secret place and practise daily. His 
conjuring entertainment, for instance, was worth a 
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small fortune to everyone who saw it, owing to the 
wild hilarity which greeted it. For a few hours he 
helped the men to forget, which is the sole object 
of all the concert troupes and cinemas behind the 
line. They are not a sign, as some misguided 
individuals apparently think, that we do not take 
the war seriously in France: they are the very 
wise result of a very human man who understood the 
psychology of those under him. And so the padre 
conjured. 

I have forgotten most of the tricks he failed to do 
—for let me say at once he was no expert. One only 
I remember clearly, and that was the last, though 
there were many others. The watch which turned 
into a rabbit and back again he had unfortunately 
smashed with a hammer owing to hitting the wrong 
bundle; and in the excitement of the moment the 
rabbit had escaped, and died dreadfully at the back 
of the hall. On every occasion he had named the 
wrong card amidst howls of delight ; and then came 
the last one—the vanishing billiard ball. 

Unabashed by his past failures, and with his face 
shining joyfully, the padre advanced and addressed 
the audience. O’Toole—the wild IJrishman—whom 
the padre had roped in to help him, was dancing in 
the wings with excitement as the donne bouche of the 
performance approached. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated I might explain that the trick consists of 
rubbing a billiard ball between one’s hands until it 
gradually disappears. Its resting-place is really a 
small bag—hung like a sporran—of the same colour 
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as the performer’s trousers, into which, by deft 
manipulation, the ball is dropped. 

‘“ Now boys,” began the performer, “‘ I come to 
my last trick. A wonderful trick! I have been 
offered thousands to give away the secret. You see 
the billiard ball; no delusion—a nice good-looking 
billiard ball. I propose to make it vanish before 
your eyes, by rubbing it between my hands. Quite 
easy ; no deception. I just rub and rub and rub— 
and there you are.” 

‘“ Only too true,’’ murmured the colonel, as with 
a loud crash the ball ricochetted off the conjurer’s 
foot, shot across the stage, and came to rest amongst 
the orchestra. “I only hope it hasn’t smashed the 
big drum.” 

‘* That’s the worst of these French billiard balls,”’ 
remarked the performer, quite unmoved. “ I’ll just 
try it once again—with the red this time.” 

Once again a breathless silence settled on the 
audience. The padre rubbed and rubbed, and the 
billiard ball was slowly brought down towards its 
final resting-place. 

‘It’s vanishing,” howled an enthusiast from the 
front row. “It’s getting smaller every second.” 

Lower and lower came his hands, and the excite- 
ment became painful. As everyone knew the trick, 
the betting on whether he’d get it in the bag or not 
was fast and furious. Shorty Bill was heard making 
a book half-way down the room, in the intervals of 
shouting advice to his ally on the stage—and then 
O’Toole spoiled it all. 
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With a loud shout he dashed in from the wings, 
carrying in his hand the little bag the padre had 
forgotten to put on. With an agonised dive he 
caught the ball as it crashed, and stood up triumph- 
antly. 

‘“‘*Tis gone, padre, dear, gone entoirely this trip. 
But ’shure I was only just in toime with the little 
bag... .” 

And thus, while he was with us, did a very gallant 
gentleman play the game. Always did the enter- 
tainment finish the same way. Gradually silence 
would settle on the audience, and the padre—stand- 
ing on the platform—would watch the rows of up- 
turned faces through the grey blue of smoke. His 
eyes grave and quiet, with the kindly glint of a God- 
sent humour in them, seemed to search each indi- 
vidual heart in the room; for to each of them he 
was a personal friend. Gently at first, then swelling 
to a mighty roar, one or two of the old, old songs 
would roll out into the night. Not ragtime then— 
that came earlier in the evening—but the songs that 
count, and that mean something to a man when he 
hears them, wherever he is, whoever he may be, 
saving only that he shall be British. The songs that 
conjure up the red lanes of Devon, and the crags of 
Cumberland ; the marshes of the fen country, and 
the rolling downs of Sussex ; the songs that conjure 
up England to men whose steps have led them to 
the Lands beyondtheMountains. For they tell of the 
glory of our island—the glory which is eternal, the 
glory which can never be dimmed. And to every 
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one of her sons they come as a whisper of what has 
been, is, and ever more shall be. . . . 

Then at the last the padre would raise his hand, 
and in the solemn hush his strong, clear voice would 
start some well-known hymn. Shyly at first, for the 
words were unfamiliar, the men would join in. To 
some it meant but little, to others the years rolled 
away, and they were back again in the mists of 
memory, in the land that is peopled with glorious 
chances. Perhaps it was the little cottage with the 
smell of peat in the room, and the harmonium wheez- 
ing in the corner while the sun set in a blaze of 
golden glory over the purple hills ; perhaps it was a 
great cathedral, with the choir boys’ voices stealing 
softly out of the grey dusk, and a woman kneeling 
close beside ; perhaps it was just a nursery, and a 
fire, and a Mother. But whatever it was, however 
bitter the contrast with the present, for just a fleeting 
second a man might draw near to God, and in draw- 
ing near—forget. I have seen a hardened rascal, the 
despair of his officers, wiping his eyes surreptitiously 
with the back of his hand; and what matter if he 
was on the mat again next day ?_ For just a moment 
he had been as a little child, and there had been 
granted to him the tears that cast out bitterness. 
And there is no more precious gift... . 


But we lost our padre, though the spirit he left 
behind him will never be lost. He died as he would 
have wished to die, alongside the men he loved. . . . 
The stretcher-bearers had brought in a remnant to 
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the dressing-station—a remnant with the flicker of 
life still in it. It was beyond human aid—that poor, 
mutilated fragment—as it lay in the light of the 
guttering candles breathing in stertorous gasps. 
There were other things for the doctor to do: and 
so the padre sat beside the thing that had been a man 
half an hour previously. The padre knew his 
history, at least as much of it as anyone did. For 
there are many who are not given to talking of the 
past.... 

In the ranks of the old Army one occasionally met 
the man whose hands bore traces of having, at one 
time or another, been used to the attentions of the 
manicurist ; whose accent was not as that of those 
with whom he lived, whose eyes when they met those 
of his officer held in them that cynical glint, that 
nameless something which told its own tale. Some- 
times they made good, those gentlemen rankers, and 
sometimes they found what they sought—the sniper’s 
bullet fighting on the outposts of Empire, at the 
back of beyond. More often the latter, for they 
were a hard-bitten crowd, and black sheep—tired 
black sheep—have a way of remaining black to the 
end. 

In the ranks of the new Army, things are different. 
To-day, where all classes and types are bound 
together in the one big family of the Regiment, where 
the grocer’s son has a commission and the stock- 
broker is in the ranks, the same contrast does not 
exist. When a private can read Virgil, and the 
platoon commander cannot write English ; when a 
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corporal has earned four figures annually as a flat- 
race jockey, and the sergeant has been in Holy 
Orders, things are apt to get a little mixed. And yet 
even now, just as formerly, the black sheep are there. 
More hidden perhaps, harder to find, but there just 
the same, with the same cynical glint in their eyes— 
only sometimes when no one is looking it’s tired, not 
cynical; with the same indefinable set of the 
shoulder, with the same half-humorous twist of the 
mouth. These are not your ’Varsity experts ; these 
are not your stockbrokers and other men of gentle 
birth who have joined the ranks. These are the men 
who have made a mess of things before the war: the 
men who came to grief in the game of life, and who 
don’t care if they come to grief in the game of 
death.... 

And it was such an one the stretcher-bearers had 
carried in. What matter the failure now? It was 
over—the piteous maimed thing was just part of 
the price. 

And there are those who talk of the Glory of War ; 
of our jesting soldiers. . . . There can be no Glory 
against high explosive: the jest but covers a heart— 
sick or callous—according to the nature of its owner. 

“T...did... try.” The padre saw he was 
speaking more through the eager look in the glazing 
eyes than by anything he heard. 

‘What is it, boy ?”’ he asked, leaning forward. 
Overhead the shells were carrying on the same old 
game of mutilation, and the roof of the dressing- 
station shook with each concussion. 
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‘‘ No use, padre. I never had a fair chance.” The 
feeble voice carried on, and then was silent. For a 
few moments it seemed that the fragment had found 
peace—it lay so still. 

The doctor paused for a moment as he passed. 
With the sweat dripping off his forehead he had been 
working continuously for eight hours, and his face 
was drawn and haggard. As fast as he got the men 
away in ambulances, others came in to fill their place. 
Men wheezing and choking with mustard gas— 
blistered and burning where the liquid had caught 
them: men shot through the stomach—men shot 
through the head: men with a leg torn off by a 
bit of a shell—men with an arm hanging by a thread. 
Silent mostly : though every now and then a piteous 
moan would be wrung from some wretched sufferer. 
It was hel]l—just a corner of it: a corner where I 
would that some of our wretched German lovers 
might spend an hour. For though it is the same on 
the other side—she Hun started it... . 

‘‘ Can you come over here, padre.” The M.O.’s 
voice was tired. ‘‘ You can’t do anything there ; 
and there’s a sergeant .. .” 

Then it came. One of the crumps that had been 
falling all about the aid post struck the roof. To any- 
one seeing it from outside it was much the same as 
any other crump. A few sheets of corrugated iron 
flew upwards in the black cloud of smoke; the 
passers-by ducked and then passed on. But inside 

. no words can describe it; no brush could 
paint it. It was utterly hideous: a shambles— 
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reeking and bloody. It was war; the product of 
Kultur. A few things crawled out moaning; but 
for the rest... . 

Thus did a Failure cross the Great Divide, with 
our padre at his side to help him. And thus for two 
days did they lie together—with those others—unti] 
Shorty brought his ally back. No one has ever heard 
what Shorty did during those two days and nights ; 
no one ever will. But he came back with the padre 
slung over his shoulder, and a look in his eyes which 
forbade any questions. His head was gashed, and 
he had a bullet through his leg, but on his own 
peculiar weapon were a row of notches which had 
not been there before. And when, a few days later, 
the line once again advanced and the ground in front 
became the ground behind, the burying parties— 
callous though men become of such things—told 
some strange and fearful stories of what they had 
found in odd shell-holes. Of course it was nothing 
to do with Shorty ; but then, the little bunch of wild 
flowers in a Jam-tin on a grave way back behind was 
nothing to do with him either. 


Vii 


And now let me turn for a while to another of 
Shorty’s friends—and one who, incidentally, was 
also a friend of mine. They were an ill-assorted col- 
lection—those friends of his—from a social point of 
view ; but they all had one thing in common. They 
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were Men—in the Land where Men are wanted. 
And that is enough... . 

I met him quite unexpectedly in the course of a 
wander along a slowly moving mass of sticky glue 
which was falsely known as a trench. Misguided 
optimists at headquarters were wont to speak gaily of 
revetting and deepening, of constructing fire-steps 
and building up the parados with special attention 
to the berm—and having spoken they concluded that 
it was so. It wasn’t; it remained mud. It will 
remain mud to the end. 

And so one morning, plucking my way along this 
delectable resort, I encountered another plucker. 
He was one of those who carried out the deepening 
programme ; I was one of those who reported that 
he had, and if he and his laughed as consumedly over 
his work as | did over my reports, they must have 
had a merry time. With his sleeve rolled up he was 
delving into an apparently bottomless hole filled 
with slush, and I waited for him to finish. As a 
matter of fact I had already walked fifty yards, 
and being therefore completely exhausted, I sat 
on an island for a space and communed with the 
company commander who was going round with 
me. 

It was then that the delver, having discovered the 
boot, mess-tin, or what not which was the cause of 
the dredging operations, looked up, and our eyes 
met. Encased as he was in a layer of dried mud, I 
might have passed by him—khaki 1s a wonderful 


alterer of men. But a sudden grin on his face as he 
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looked at me made me glance at him again, and 
instantly I recognised him. 

“Well, Pete,” 1 said, “‘ how goes it ?” 

‘“ Nicely, thank you, sir,”” he answered. “I ’opes 
yer orl rite yerself, sir.” 

‘““T’ve been worse,” I assured him. ‘‘ How’s 
Kate ? The last time I saw her she was rather angry 
with me, if | remember aright.”’ 

He grinned again. ‘She sees things different 
now, sir. She was that pleased over this ’ere, there 
weren’t no ’olding ’er.’”’ “* This ’ere,’’ I ultimately 
discovered under the prevailing camouflage of filth 
to be the ribbon of the Military Medal. 

We talked a bit longer and then we left him to 
continue the round. 

“What sort of a fellow is he?” I asked my com- 
panion when we were out of ear-shot. 

“* First class—one of the best. The only trouble 
is that he’s very intolerant of authoritv, especially 
N.C.O.’s.” I grinned gently to myself. “* But a 
good man; always doing some stunt of his own, 
that’s got a bit of excitement in it. Did you know 
Smith before the war ?’”” 

“Smith? Is that his name?” I returned 
guardedly. 

It was the second-in-command’s turn to grin. 
“That is the name under which he has enlisted.” 

“A rose by any other name,” I murmured. “| 
certainly knew him before the war, but not as 
Smith.” 

“And what was he?” 
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‘“Well—he was always doing some stunt of his 
own,” I returned. ‘‘ And he was, as you say, 
intolerant of authority.” 

We wandered on, and the conversation closed. 
But that evening, having reported for the fifteenth 
time that work was proceeding on Acacia Avenue, 
and that the further time required for completion 
was five years or the duration, my thoughts came 
back to “Smith.”’ Although I have no doubt his 
case 1S not unique, yet it may be of interest to some 
who are students of human nature. There is no 
story with a plot about him ; he just was and, as far 
as I know, is, which is all that can be said of most 
of us. ... 

It was some time in 1908 that an unmerciful fate 
decreed that I should spend two days of hard-earned 
leave with an aged aunt who lived in Hampstead. 
In addition to having to lie on one’s bedroom floor 
and blow the smoke up the chimney if one desired a 
cigarette, there had been obtained, with great fore- 
thought, a bottle of invalid port, which must have 
cost at least two shillings. The combination of these 
two things, and the hoarseness attendant on talking 
to her at dinner—she was stone-deaf—brought me 
to such a state of hilarity that I came to the conclu- 
sion the only fitting crown to such a crowded evening 
was to slip gently out of the dining-room window after 
she had retired for the night, and repair rapidly to a 
night club. The matter was one requiring care, as 
I knew the betting was about even on me and the 
Cat’s Home at Upper Balham for the principal 
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share of the old lady’s boodle; and | theretore 
decided on eleven-thirty as the earliest possible hour 
to start. 

It was just as I was tiptoeing past the dining-room 
door at a quarter to twelve that | heard a movement 
inside, and the faint chink of silver being moved. 
The matter somewhat naturally I regarded as a 
personal affront; the silver, at any rate, would be 
mine, even if the Feline Sanatorium took the rest, 
so I faded rapidly up the stairs again to obtain a 
revolver, which by the merest fluke was in my kit. 
It belonged to a fellow who was going to shoot at 
Bisley, but it came in very handy that night... . 

Adopting a bold demeanour, I flung open the 
dining-room door, and switched on the light. 

‘“ Keep quite still,” I urged him; “ but for the 
Lord’s sake don’t drop that plate about. You'll 
dent it.” 

He was a cheery-looking fellow, and he grinned 
all over his face. 

“ Put the pop-gun away, guv’nor,”’ he remarked 
kindly. ‘It’s a fair cop, and it might ruddy well 
go hoff.” 

As I knew it was unloaded the contingency failed 
to frighten me. 

‘Ave yer sent for the perlice ?”” he demanded. 

“No,” I said, “I have not. And provided you 
behave yourself I don’t propose to. Sit down there 
at the table.” 

We sat down facing one another, and he produced 
a packet of “ gaspers.”’ 
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‘“‘ For the love of Heaven, don’t smoke,” I cried. 
‘““T’d be cut out of the will for a certainty. But 
I'll give you a bottle of very fine old port if you 
like.” 

He accepted it, and I breathed again, which is 
more than the burglar did after the first mouthful. 

“Gaw Lumme ! wot’s this?” he spluttered. “I 
thort you said port.” 

I smiled and felt better. ‘‘ Sorry you don’t like 
it,’ I told him, “* but my aunt got it from the grocer 
this morning in exchange for ninety-three soup 
square labels.”’ | 

He looked at me suspiciously. ‘‘ Wot the ’ell 
are you doing in a ’ouse like this ?”” he demanded. 
“The old gal don’t never ’ave no one to stay— 
leastways, no man.” 

‘* | might ask you the same question,”’ I reminded 
him, “ except that the object of your visit is a little 
obvious. Do you usually specialise on the houses 
of lonely old women?” 

“ Cheese it, guv’nor; I’ve got to live, ain’t I? 
And I reckon you're only ’ere for wot you can git 
out of the old trout, so there ain’t much difference 
between us.” 

I confess that the point of view was novel, but as 
it was nearer a bull’s-eye than I altogether liked, I 
changed the conversation. 

“ Is this your first effort ?””’ I asked him. 

“First |! No, it ain’t. I’m listed at the C.R.O., 
] am.” 

‘““ And what may that be?” 
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““Criminal Records Horfice,’’ he returned sul- 
lenly. ‘‘ But don’t yer try any dam, soft talk on wiv 
me; for I ain’t taking any. I don’t want none of 
yer repentance stunt.” 

I reassured him of my complete inability to 
preach repentance to anyone, and after a while he 
forgot his suspicions and we talked. We talked till 
four, did Pete Jobson and myself, and between us 
we even finished the port. 

The beginning had been the usual thing—foul 
surroundings. A temporary respite tor a few 
pennies could be obtained at the movies, where one 
lives in a whirl of explosions and Red Indians, and 
no one moves with less than three revolvers and a 
bowie-knife ; but temporary respites of that sort are 
dangerous. The high-spirited boy sees the daily 
round of soul-killing, slave-driving monotony to 
which the virtuous of his own kind are driven, and 
he rebels. 

With a proper environment and training, possibly 
the result would be different ; as it is, the boy drifts 
naturally to the almost inevitable finish. And in 
time he 1s listed at the C.R.O.: he is a marked man, 
with his hand against every man and every man’s 
hand against him. 

At least, that is how he feels on the matter, and 
encounters with well-meaning bores, who entreat 
him to repent and turn from the evil of his ways, do 
nothing to remove the impression. One cannot 
expect cause and effect to be too clearly outlined in 
his mind; one cannot expect him always to realise 
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that his present unenviable position is entirely his 
own fault—that he started the ball rolling so to 
speak, and he cannot complain now that society 
has continued the game. 


My very worst frind, from beginning to ind, 
By the blood av a mouse, was mesilf. 


And yet, was it entirely his own fault? Are 
those who preach quite certain that had they started 
in the same position, the result would not have 
been the same ? The question is a big one, and we 
are not concerned with it at present. So let us leave 
generalities and come to the case of Pete Jobson, as I 
got it from him that night. 

He was a husky young devil, and possessed of a 
nimble brain; and had he been given a fair start 
he might have done well. As it was, however, at 
the age of twenty-one, the C.R.O. had marked him 
down, and the oft-waged fight began yet another 
unequal contest. After all, the man has such a very 
small chance. 

From twenty-one to twenty-three the outside 
world had not troubled Pete. A little affair out 
Ealing way, a little blunder, and—the inevitable. 
He was met at the door of the prison by a kindly 
gentleman, who told him to keep up heart, and gave 
him atract. And there at once you get the two sides 
of the case; which are both so easy to understand. 
That gentleman meant well—though it’s a dreadful 
indictment to fling at any one: he meant well. 
Honestly and conscientiously he was doing what he 
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thought to be good and helpful. To Pete the whole 
incident was as a red rag toa bull. Fora tiny blunder 
he had been jugged for two years—two of the best 
years of his life; and rightly or wrongly, he felt 
Fate had treated him unkindly. 

So with great and unceasing fluency he cursed 
that kindly gentleman, and his tract; he mentioned 
other kindly gentlemen and their tracts, and then he 
felt better. Which, of course, was all very wrong, 
and showed an unrepentant spirit. . . . But, how 
very natural! ... 

I gathered that he had a certain standard of his 
own—had Pete. If he relieved a wealthy Hebrew 
in the suburbs of some surplus table silver, and his 
wife of a ring or two, no one was really hurt by the 
transaction, and Pete was benefited. If someone 
was mug enough to try and spot the lady coming up 
from Epsom in the train, when Pete was manipulat- 
ing the cards—well, surely enough has been said 
about the three-card trick by now to give knowledge 
to even the most unsophisticated. 

But—one night, he had visited a house in Earl’s 
Court, and as he was leaving with the very diminutive 
amount of booty he had been able to collect, the 
light was switched on, and a woman—a middle- 
aged woman—came into the room. 

““T am all alone except for a maidservant in the 
house,” she said quietly ; “‘ but would you not take 
that silver tray. It was a wedding present I greatly 
value, and my husband was killed at Majuba.”’ 

Pete looked at her hard as she stood there, and her 
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eyes met his without flinching. ‘‘ You’ve pluck,”’ 
he said at length. “I likes pluck. Why didn’t yer 
ring up at the station ?” 

““ Because I don’t want you to be put in prison, 
even if they caught you.” Pete looked at her 
suspiciously. “‘ There are so many hundreds of 
people who are doing the same as you, and who live 
in large houses ; and so many thousands who might 
be but for some little freak of fate, that I don’t think 
it’s fair. So I ask you as one person to another, not 
to take that tray. That’s all.”’ 

“Strite?”’ The training of a lifetime is not shed 
in a moment. 

‘* Straight,”’ she answered. 

“Then ’ere you are. ‘Taike the ’ole lot back.” 
He was gone before she could speak again; which 
was Pete—his way, though it was like opening an 
oyster to get that yarn out of him... . 

At 4 a.m. we parted the best of friends. ‘“‘ Come 
dahn to Lowef Dock Halley, guv’nor,”’ were his last 
words to me as he faded through the window. “* The 
Dancing ’All. I'll look after yer.” 

And so one night, having nothing better to do, I 
went, albeit with some trepidation, to the Dancing 
"All in Lower Dock Alley. Visions of mysterious 
disappearances floated through my mind as | 
wandered through a network of unpleasant streets ; 
and my perturbation was not diminished by the 
kindly words of P.C. 34, from whom I inquired the 
way. I think his number was 34, though I am 
not sure. But I looked at him closely, I leaned 
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upon him mentally, I felt loath to leave him—that 
large imperturbable P.C. 34. He exuded an atmo- 
sphere of safety which, mingled with that of fried 
fish from a shop near by, reminded me of home. 
I speak metaphorically: we are really rather 
particular. ... 

““ Going to Lower Dock Halley ?” said P.C. 34. 
** Second right, third left, and I wouldn’t.” 

““Wouldn’t you ?”’ | remarked nervously. “ I’ve 
got a friend there.” 

P.C. 34 became professional. ‘“‘’Ave you?” he 
said; and I fancied my reputation had suffered. 
‘Well, don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 

I assured him I would be most careful what I said, 
and we parted, effusively on my part, a trifle coldly 
on his. I felt he regarded me as outside the pale, 
and the half-crown’s worth of hush money I pressed 
into his hand failed to remove his displeasure alto- 
gether. 

And so I came to the Dancing Hall. It was a big 
room and one end was filled with small tables. At 
the other end of the room a piano and a violin sup- 
plied the music for the couples who danced in the 
open space, and without going any farther than the 
musicians themselves the psychologist might have 
amused himself for quite a while. 

They were father and daughter, the players, and 
the girl played the piano. She had no technique, 
but technique is not required in an East End dancing 
saloon; she had, howeven, the divine touch of the 
artist, and thatis. It came from her father, who sat 
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beside her, drawing the music of the gods from his 
fiddle—and drunk, hopelessly drunk. 

‘There was a time, sir,” he would say magnifi- 
cently, “when I could command my own price. 
The Queen’s Hall, the music-halls, even the Albert 
Hall, I have played in them all; and now—you 
perceive the straits Iam put to; and my daughter 
—to play here!’’ He shrugged his shoulders 
magnificently. “‘ Entirely bad luck, my dear sir, 
which has ever dogged my footsteps.” 

‘“ Cheese it, father ; it’s drink, and yer damn well 
knows it.’’ Wearily the handsome black-eyed girl 
would sit down and vamp the beginning of a ragtime 
stunt. “Come on, come on; no yer don’t; not 
another till this is over.” 

Apologetically, with a wave of the hand which 
invited you to sympathise with him in the buffeting 
of life, a great artist would sit down and hack out 
some popular rag: hack it out from a cheap violin, 
with hands which had once held a Strad ;_ hack it out 
with lack-lustre eyes—eyes which had once glowed 
with the fires of genius. But sometimes, if you were 
very lucky, he would forget his surroundings, he 
would forget everything save the gift which is 
God-given, and gradually a silence would settle on 
the room. Lost to everything save the glory of his 
art, he would play—that man who was. The greasy 
waiters would move on tiptoe, and men would stare 
motionless at sights which came to them out of the 
past, and women would let the tears pour unchecked 
from their eyes. For he played of the “‘ Might have 
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been ”’; and the spirit of God comes very near to all 
of us then—often too near for our peace of mind. 
But on those nights he would go home drunker than 
CVefe es 

I met Pete, that first night, and he gave me the 
introductions | wanted. From then on I was 
privileged: I was vouched for. And so it came 
about that often, when the conventional prosiness of 
London West bored one to extinction, the life of 
London East would stretch forth a tempting hand. 
An old dark suit, a flannel collar, and the atmosphere 
of “ nothing matters ” ! Lord ! but it came back to 
me that night as I reported in triplicate on Acacia 
Avenue. ... 

It was at the age of twenty-seven that Pete took 
unto himself a wife; which, being interpreted, 
meaneth that he took unto himself a girl to live with 
permanently. 

I remember the night he first met her—Kate, the 
girl [asked him about. The old musician had given 
us one of his rare outbursts, and the Beauty of the 
Ages was in the room. It just had us by the throat, 
that thing he played, and Kate was at the table next 
to mine. She seemed utterly unconscious of anyone 
as, with her lips parted and two great tears hanging 
on her eyelashes, she sat forward with her chin 
cupped in her hands. After a while she stirred 
restlessly, and her eyes came round to mine. The 
music was dying gently away, and her breast was 
rising and falling convulsively.... 

‘““Gawd! but it makes yer see things,” she 
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whispered ; ‘‘ things as never was, things as never 
will be for us.” 

It was then I saw Pete, standing against the wall 
close by. He was looking at her, and in Lower 
Dock Alley one does not disguise one’s feelings : 
camouflage is unknown. The girl saw him too, but 
for a moment the look blazing in Pete’s face made no 
impression on her. Back with the might-have- 
beens, she was still unconscious of his existence, and 
only when he sat down opposite her did she suddenly 
realise he was speaking to her. 

“Dance with you?’”’ she said slowly. ‘ Ain’t 
you Pete Jobson?” 

““’Ow did yer know?” he demanded. “I ain’t 
seen yer ’ere before.”’ 

‘““Wot’s yer line?” she said after a moment, 
ignoring his question. 

“Wot the ’as that to do with you ?”’ 
His jaw stuck out, and his clenched fist met the 
table with a bang. 

The girl threw back her head and laughed, show- 
ing two rows of strong white teeth. “TI likes yer 
when you're angry.” She looked at him appraisingly. 
“ ll dance with yer once—Pete.”” The might-have- 
been had gone; life as it is had returned. 

It would not have passed muster in some drawing- 
rooms—that dance; in others, feeble imitations of 
it may be seen nightly. In Lower Dock Alley there 
are no dress shirts to crumple or frocks to spoil, and 
you dance as the spirit moves you—and the girl. A 
dance means something there: it ceases to be a 
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polite form of post-prandial exercise—becomes an 
expression of life. 

At the end of that dance she looked at Pete’s face, 
she looked at his eyes, and once again did she laugh 
quite softly. 

““Good night, Pete Jobson,” she said, and her 
voice was mocking. “ Did yer like it ?”’ 

““Gawd! my gal,’’ he muttered hoarsely, “ but 
you can dance.”’ And as he spoke she was gone. 

He caught her at the door, and followed her out 
into the darkness. Then he kissed her. She did not 
struggle, but lay in his arms—lifeless, inert. 

“Wot’s the matter with yer?” he growled 
sullenly, as he let her go. 

‘* This.”’ She stood in front of him, and he could 
see her eyes gleaming by the light of the street lamp. 
‘* The man wot kisses me like that I’ve got ter love ; 
and I ’ates you. Taike that, you——” Pete felt a 
stinging blow on the side of his head, and the next 
moment he was alone. 

For a while he stood rubbing his ear tentatively, 
and then with a peculiar look on his face he went 
inside again. 

‘“ See that girl 1 was dancing wiv just now?” he 
asked a pal. “’Oo is she?” 

‘““Old man Shearman’s daughter,’’ answered the 
other. ‘‘ Lives down Box Street. But yer won’t 
get much change out of ’er, Pete.” 

“Ow the ’ell do you know ?”” demanded Jobson 
fiercely. ‘‘’Ave you been tryin’ any monkey tricks 
with ’er yerself?” 
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The other crook recoiled a pace. “‘ Orl rite, orl 
rite, don’t get so ruddy ’uffy. I don’t know anything 
abaht the girl ’cept wot I’ve ’eard.”’ 

‘““'Then you keep it at that, Joss Straker, or you 
an’ me’ll be ’aving words. An’ the man I catch 
monkeying with ’er—Gawd ’elp im.” 

Thus did Pete enter the lists of the love-makers. 
To a less sophisticated soul, the beginning might 
have left something to be desired, but Pete had made 
love before, and he argued that if in one meeting he 
could work the lady up sufficiently to say she hated 
him, there was hope. At least, that is how he put 
it to me; and now Kate has two little Petes, so it is 
to be assumed he was right... . 


This is not a story, and there is no plot. It is just 
a sketchy slice from a man’s life, which may show 
that love of adventure and not inherent viciousness 
is at the bottom of the minds of many of our so- 
called criminals. Leaving aside the blackmailers, 
and one or two other branches of the fraternity of 
rogues, it is my contention that they are the victims 
of a system over which they have no control. And 
the viciousness of the system is frequently aggravated 
by those who, with the best intentions in the world, 
try to make it better. Sometimes, indeed, | 
have wondered whether they are actuated by 
the best intentions; or whether a peculiar form 
of selfishness and self-satisfaction is not the 
driving force. 

On one occasion, I remember, I went down to see 
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Kate. She asked me to come; at least, I ultimately 
deciphered her letter to mean something of the sort. 
Pete was undergoing a temporary retreat at His 
Majesty’s expense, and things were a bit strained in 
the house. I arrived with some food in one pocket 
and a bottle of gin in the other, which, of course, 
was hopelessly reprehensible. 

In the middle of our conversation, which turned 
largely on ways and means and was considerably 
helped by the gin, a lady arrived—a district visitor— 
and I dodged into the scullery. It was a most im- 
proving visit, | have no doubt; and it is possible 
that lady went to bed that night with the virtuous 
glow of self-righteousness at fever heat. But as for 
Kate . . . well, it’s the Kates who are supposed to 
benefit. ... 

She was a fine example—that district visitor—of 
what not to be. In the first place, she was utterly 
ignorant of the practical conditions of life amongst 
those she visited ; in the second place, she sniffed— 
the self-satisfied sniff; in the third, she used the 
phrase, ‘‘ My good girl.’’ And the combination put 
the brass hat on. To be called a good girl is much 
the same as being alluded to as “‘a person.” And 
people hate being called persons. To be informed 
that a young person has come and wishes to see one 
is almost as infuriating as to be told by a frock- 
coated excrescence in a millinery emporium that 
‘this young lady will attend to” one’s wants. One 
can’t ask a “‘ young lady” for a bone collar-stud ; 
it’s positively indecent. Heavens above! what's 
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wrong with the words ‘‘ man” and ‘“ woman’’? 

The district visitor spotted the gin just as she was 
going, and wanted to remove it. It was that which 
brought me from my seat in the scullery sink, and 
tied things up still more. 

“It’s my gin ’’—I removed the bottle from her 
hand—“ entirely mine. If you want some yourself 
there is unlimited opportunity for you to obtain 
some, at comparatively small cost. Good morning, 
my good woman, good morning.” 

It struck me there was nothing like assuming the 
offensive spirit, and carrying the war into the enemy’s 
camp. It would have been feeble for her to call me 
her good man after that ; so it was a case of “thumbs 
up,” as far as we were concerned. In fact, she was 
routed in disorder. 

But it’s all a long time ago, that life—in the pre- 
war dispensation. Things have changed now; let 
us pray the Powers of Common Sense that they will 
never revert. I like to think that perhaps I had 
something to do with the concrete fact of Pete in 
khaki—the mud plucker with the Military Medal 
hidden by the congealing filth. 

It was the last time I saw them—yjust after the 
war began—that I quarrelled with Kate, and it was 
over that very thing—Pete in khaki—that the quarrel 
occurred. 

It may have been the charm of my presence, it 
may have been the gin—and, anyway, it 1s as well 
not to inquire too closely into matters of cause and 
effect—but the fact remains that these two lawless 
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derelicts trusted me. When trouble was afoot I 
generally got to hear of it somehow, and we 
would forgather in the Dancing Hall of Lower 
Dock Alley. 

She came straight to the point, did Kate, when | 
saw her. Pete had recently emerged from—how- 
ever, he had just emerged—and was looking remark- 
ably sheepish. 

“This blarsted fool,’’ announced his loving wife, 
before even the beer arrived, ‘‘ wants to ’list.”’ 

“Good for you, Pete,” I said, and he grinned 
feebly. 

Then Kate spoke. She was not polite, and soon 
quite a crowd had gathered, and helped on the 
combat with suggestions. 

“ Look here, Kate,” I said, when she stopped for 
breath, ““ have some beer.” 

“T don’t want none of yer beer,’’ she 
stormed, putting away a good half-pint. “Wot I 
wants to know is why the ’ell ’e should go and fight 
for them , wot’s done nothing but put him in 
clink ? Where the ’ell do I come in?”’ 

“Look here, Kate,’’ I said quietly, “‘ you just 
listen to me for a bit.” 

It wouldn’t have passed muster on a public plat- 
form, the stuff I ladled out to them. A critical 
audience would have torn it to shreds, especially an 
audience whose God was money. But one thing 
rose clear, one thing was certain: that the love of 
country—that nameless love which is the greatest 
driving force which the world has ever known—was 
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not absent from the so-called criminal classes. 
Eighty per cent. of my audience that night had done 
time; eighty per cent. were at war with law and order; 
and yet, Country—the Old Country—held them. 
Can the same be said of many of their more sancti- 
monious brethren ? There was not a man there, at 
any rate, who would have pleaded conscience to 
escape his obligations, and at the same time would 
have been content to reap the benefits of other men’s 
obligations. There was not a man there, at any rate, 
who would have bolted to the funk-hole of indispen- 
sability in a trade of which he was completely 
ignorant. 

They had no consciences ; they knew they were 
not indispensable; they knew they could do one 
thing—fight |—and they’ve done it, damned well. 
They may be an unholy crowd, they may not conform 
to the strict paths of morality ; but they have fought. 
They have sat and suffered in the Land of filth and 
Death for the benefit of many who regard them as 
pariahs and social lepers. But then, the “‘ unco 
guid’ are a very poisonous and nauseating crowd. 
The pity 1s that their voice 1s so big. .. . 

They have found—these pariahs of ours—that 
authority need not, of necessity, be despotism. 
They have found that life can be lived without cease- 
less war between them and their rulers; they have 
learned the Law of Give and Take—the great law 
which governs Humanity. For the first time they 
have left their filthy slums—their disgusting tene- 
ments—where, huddled together in revolting 
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conditions, they were dragging out their drab 
and dreary lives. 
Oh, it isn’t cheerful to see a man, the marvellous 
work of God, 


Crushed in the mutilation mill, crushed to a 
smeary clod ! 


So sings a soldier poet; and Heaven knows he is 
right. But it is worse—far worse—to think of those 
marvellous works of God—thousands of them— 
millions of them—crushed in the mutilation mill of 
disease and foulness ; struggling, snarling, cursing, 
for a wretched pittance with which to buy forget- 
fulness for a short hour. Denied a bit of God’s blue 
sky ; denied the sight of God’s green trees ; sinking, 
slithering, writhing in the fetid pool of material 
degradation—they existed for a space and then they 
died. . . . And district visitors came and gave them 
tracts. ... 

They wanted no tracts for their souls ; first of all 
they wanted clean, healthy surroundings for their 
bodies. It was up to us their leaders to see that they 
got them. And we failed... . 

They have died—by the thousand—in France ; 
and in dying surely they have found life. Let us 
look to it that those who return may also find the 
life they are entitled to, at home here. They have 
felt the Human Touch over the water—that touch 
which draws men very close together; that touch 
which smooths away the roughness, and helps to 
make the path so easy. Let us keep that Human 
Touch alive when we write Finis on the war. 
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VIII 


And now—for I have wandered far afield—let us 
return to Shorty Bill. He was living amongst the 
rural delights of Passchendaele, when the catas- 
trophe occurred. For weeks there had been peace 
and quiet; for weeks Shorty had wandered at odd 
times out into the darkness and desolation of No 
Man’s Land, and, in due course, had returned. 
After some of these peregrinations there appeared 
a new nick on the handle of his own peculiar imple- 
ment; more often the morning would find him 
sorrowfully shaking his head. 

‘Blank again, son.” Thus would he greet 
inquiries. ‘* Damned if I know where the perishers 
have gone to.” 

And then one morning peace ceased and through- 
out the salient there rained down a storm of shells 
big and small—gas and otherwise. It became like 
old times again, and everyone began to sit up and 
take notice. Was this the much-talked-of German 
offensive, or was it merely the effect of the coming 
spring—an ebullition of joy, a friendly greeting. 
Zonnebeeke was plastered, Polygon Wood got back 
to its old form ; the poot old Cloth Hall gathered in 
a few more for luck, while even Poperinghe took 
upon itself once again past glories in the shell line. 

And then the news began to come through; the 
news which took men different ways. Some grew 
thoughtful—some cursed ; some laughed and said 
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it was just a flash in the pan, while others remarked 
that the flash seemed more in the nature of a young 
explosion. To each and every one according to the 
manner of the brute, the German break-through at 
St. Quentin came differently. Not a man but had 
fought over the ground; not a man but knew the 
Somme battle-field, and the evacuated area, or some 
little bit of it as well as he knew his own back garden. 
And it was so deuced hard to understand—that was 
the devil of it. That it would all come right, no one 
—save the faint heart—doubted; but what had 
happened ; why had it occurred ? 

““ Coming on in masses, son,” remarked Shorty 
one night to Mayhew, “‘ coming on in masses, and 
we not there to kill them. Did you see that officer 
who said he’d fired three hundred rounds and killed 
three hundred Boches?’”’ Shorty spat reflectively. 
“Not that I call that amusing gun work myself: 
it’s merely a duty—though a damned pleasant 
duty.” He relapsed into silence, running his 
thumb-nail up and down the notches on the stock of 
his rifle, and frowning thoughtfully. 

“What I can’t get at is why they’ve come back so 
far.” Mayhew shifted his position in the corner of 
the dugout, and stared out of the door. “ It’s bad, 
Shorty, rotten bad. If one man can kill three 
hundred Boches ...” He left the sentence un- 
finished, and for a while there was silence. 

‘We wasn’t there, mate; so we oughtn’t to say 
nothing.” Shorty spoke with slow deliberation. 
“It may be that when they’ve spent ’emselves, 
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that French bloke will clip ’em one in the wind 
from the south, and cut ’em off; then again it may 
not.” 

‘You must have written as military correspond- 
ent for the Press, Shorty,’’ murmured Mayhew with 
mild sarcasm. 

‘““ But whether he does or whether he doesn’t,” 
Shorty ignored the interruption, “ I'll bet one thing, 
I'd even stake this on it.” With due solemnity he 
lifted the weapon. “I don’t give a dam’ for the 
Boche numbers, though that may have had some- 
thing to do with it; and cut the cackle about morn- 
ing mists and such like. The root of the trouble 
was that the boys have forgotten their best friend, 
and how to use him.” He held his rifle in front of 
him and looked at it lovingly. “ That, and a new 
situation—now we've no trenches. Just man to 
man.” His eyes glistened, and his great gnarled 
fist shook slightly at the picture in his mind. 

“* And rumour, Shorty,’’ Mayhew broke in quietly. 
‘* Boche agents telling men they were up in the air ; 
telling parties to retire. Wind vertical everywhere ; 
wind blowing like a hurricane. A machine gun 
poked through, and letting drive into somebody’s 
back.” 

“Who let it through ? ” demanded his companion 
fiercely. “‘ After all these years—after all these 
years.’ He seemed to be following a train of 
thought of his own, and for a long while he stared 
silently at the brazier in the corner. ‘“‘ Maybe we’ll 
be down there soon ourselves, son.” The advent of 
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the mail brought him out of his reserve. Since his 
one letter from Rose he had never been known to get 
another, but he always became hopeful when the 
postman arrived. As usual he drew blank and 
returned to the contemplation of the glowing char- 
coal. And it was only half consciously that Mayhew 
—engrossed in a letter from his wife—heard his 
murmured words. “‘ Comin’ back! Retreatin’ ! 
God ! but it’s a dam’ tough billet to chew !” 


Now in the ordinary course of events, when a 
Division pulls out of the line after a prolonged spell 
of trench work it rests. It goes to a country where 
all is peace, and there it drills and trains, and gener- 
ally refits itself for further adventures in the line. 
By day the Divisional Band will play in sleepy 
village market-places ; in the evenings the Divisional 
Concert Party will give a show in a crowded barn. 
To be exact Shorty’s battalion had been out two days 
when the bomb shell arrived. The men had all had 
a bath; the Pimples had given their celebrated 
performance, amidst vast applause, in an odoriferous 
barn; a performance at which the General had 
arrived unexpectedly and informally to every one’s 
delight—being that manner of man; and had left 
with his A.D.C. through a hole in the wall in order 
not to disturb things. As yet the change which had 
come had not made itself felt; the Battalion was 
resting—as usual, it would rest. 

But at the moment the Hun—though undoubtedly 
paying the piper—was also undoubtedly calling the 
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tune. And the Hun decided otherwise. Hence 
the bomb shell. 

“The Battalion will be ready to move by tactical 
train at half an hour’s notice.”” The Adjutant looked 
up from the pink slip of paper in his hand, and 
beamed gently on the mess. ‘‘ There you are, boys ; 
isn’t it nice? James—I’m surprised at you.” He 
regarded the Signal Officer coldly. ‘‘ For what 
other reason do you draw ten shillings a day—one 
hundred and eighty pounds a year—plus field 
allowance, but to move by tactical train at half an 
hour’s noti€e ? For Heaven’s sake remember those 
gallant fellows at home, who have been stirred to a 
patriotic frenzy by the onslaught of the hated Hun, 
and actually have to pay five bob in the pound 
income tax.”’ 

A recently arrived copy of the Tatler at that mo- 
ment struck him forcibly on the head, and silence 
reigned, broken only by occasional expletives 
indicative, doubtless, of intense joy. 

‘ Pll bet that means we move to-night.” The 
doctor blew forcibly through his pipe without 
success. “‘ And [ had arranged to dine with the 
Ambulance. Mac has some pre-war whisky. 
Damn!” And once again silence reigned, while 
people digested this great thought. 

An orderly came into the room and handed an 
envelope to the Adjutant. Six pairs of eyes watched 
him anxiously as he read the message; six hollow 
groans announced that his face was not of the type 
which makes poker a paying game for its owner. 
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‘We move at 23.40,”” he remarked tersely, “or in 
civilised lingo—midnight less twenty minutes.” 
“Which means we may get away by three—with 
luck.”” The Assistant Adjutant spoke from bitter 
experience. “‘ Is it end loading or side loading ?” 
“Transport except cookers and water-carts by 
road,”’ answered the other. ‘‘ My dear man, we’re 
going into the battle. Could you ask for anything 
better? The Amalgamated Society of Slushton 
Oyster Catchers have already told you officially that 
they are lost in admiration of your prowess, and are 
with you in spirit, if not in fact. Doesn’t that help ? ” 
“Talking of spirits,” murmured the doctor, 
‘reminds me.” He rose and opened the door. 
‘““Simpson,”’ his voice could be heard outside, 
““ Simpson—my flask. See that it 1s filled... .” 
Doctors are base materialists. .. . 


Every night, somewhere in France, a regiment 
moves by tactical train. It is as sure a thing as that 
every moment someone is born into the world, and 
someone departs out of it. But no amount of 
custom can ever make the performance anything but 
utterly vile. At twenty-forty that night there passed 
through the one street of the little village where the 
entraining was to take place, the first consignment of 
the victims. At its head rode the transport officer, 
and the consignment itself consisted of that portion 
of the battalion transport which was to go by rail. 
In the station yard a seething mass of mules and 
wagons belonging to other units of the Division, 
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fouled one another with unceasing regularity. 
Occasionally one would detach itself, and ram the 
office of the R.T.O., 2 wooden and unstable struc- 
ture: occasionally a bellow of pain from the centre 
of the cortége would proclaim that a cooker had 
passed over the foot of one of the loading party. 
And through it all, that member of the “Q”’ staff 
responsible for this dreadful thing, cursed fluently 
and as to the manner born. For the whole night it 
would be his lot to see that ceaseless stream sort 
itself out, pass out of the darkness into the garish 
light of the acetylene flares, and be seized bit by bit 
for the loading party to do its worst. At crucial 
moments the flares would go out, and a heavy crash 
would denote that a cooker was jibbing, undeterred 
by entreaties from its attendants ; at other and still 
more crucial moments some humorist in another part 
of the country would loose off a magazine of am- 
munition at a noise in the sky—reputed to be a 
Boche aeroplane—which left the noise unmoved 
but descended like a hailstorm on the merry gather- 
ing at the station. And through it all ran the cease- 
less undercurrent of rumour, as officers crowded up, 
paused for a moment in the entrance outside the 
ticket office of that once sleepy country station, and 
then passed on into the night to look for their own 
particular train. 

Stand by the door for a minute or two in the 
darkness and listen to the unknown voices close by ; 
hear the snatches of conversation as little groups form 
and reform ; detach yourself for a moment from the 
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bustle and noise, the grunting trucks, the wheels of 
the transport bumping over the cobbles ;—and view 
it not as a part of war, but as another of the idiotic 
performances in which we indulge these days. 
Then you'll get the humour—and since it’s at least 
three hours before your train goes, it’s better to 
laugh quietly and peacefully in a dark corner, than 
to run round in small circles outside pretending to 
help, and getting knocked down by other people’s 
transport. After all, in the fullness of time every- 
thing will doubtless happen somehow ; and is there 
not always the harassed performer from “‘Q” who 
will be hanged if it doesn’t... . 

“T tell you we’ve got back the Messines Ridge— 
the A.S.C. sergeant-major’s batman got it off the ice 
from one of the cooks at Div. Headquarters.” 

“But, my dear fellow, our orderly-room 
clerk...” Exeunt arguing. 


“Do what you like with it, burn it, bury it—but 
don’t worry me. If you can get the dam’ thing out 
of the ditch, and it hasn’t broken both axles, and you 
can get it loaded on to the train—it can go. I can’t 
help it if the lorry driver was tight; he says the 
merchant on your mules tried to passage over the 
bonnet.” Exit aggrieved one morosely. “ The 
first train may go in an hour. It will then be four 
hours late. If your blanket lorry is bogged four 
miles away the situation is not without its gloomy 
side. Have I got any men to help your? Great 
Heavens! look outside. I’ve fifty—all of them 
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asleep or trampled to death, and there’s four miles 
of transport still on the road. My God! what 
a life!” The representative of “Q”’ falls on 
the neck of the R.T.O. and bursts into choking 
sobs. 


‘“Did you ever meet her? Nice little thing— 
snub nose, and freckles on her neck ?”’ 

‘You don’t mean the girl Ginger took to 
Murray’s, do you?” 

‘““That’s the one. My dear old thing, you can 
take it from me, that that girl ...’’ A series of 
heavy crashes outside, as an engine backs with 
extreme velocity on to several trucks and proceeds 
to chase them down the line, drowns the remainder 
of this promising tit-bit. 


And so the great game jogs on ; the moving of the 
pawns to their appointed place, where Death the 
insatiable Master of War is waiting, is not without 
its lighter side. To-morrow who knows? Even 
to-night, in the train itself, the finish may come for 
some of that slowly-moving crowd outside. But 
just at the moment—there is humour, there is life, 
there is something of the right sort inside the water- 
bottle. ‘Io-morrow—who cares? Who dares to 
Cares ia. 3-2 


Slowly the long train pulled out of the station. 
The closed trucks with their well-known markings 
“ Chevaux 8. Hommes 40” each contained eight 
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horses more or less, and forty men generally more 
than less. One real railway carriage labelled as 
first-class by some deep humorist creaked protest- 
ingly along in the centre of the train containing the 
officers in that acute condition of discomfort which is 
the peculiar property of a carriage designed to hold 
three a side and compelled to hold five. An attack 
of cramp on the part of the Assistant Adjutant spread 
further gloom and despondency in his compartment, 
which was not lessened by the sudden descent of 
the Medical Officer’s equipment, complete with 
water-bottle—less cork—on the C.O.’s head. At 
intervals the train stopped, and an unpleasant soldier 
inserted his head and a draught, with demands to 
see bundles of papers presented to the Adjutant prior 
to departure by the R.T.O. Without these official 
recognitions of the train’s existence a catastrophe 
would inevitably occur. They contain in triplicate 
the train’s destination, and it would be a dreadful 
thing to go to the wrong battle. 

In front, huddled together in the closed wagons, 
the men dozed fitfully ; and the long line of open 
trucks with wagons and cookers lashed down com- 
pleted the train. Through the beginning of the 
grey, misty dawn it grunted and jolted on its way : 
through great heaps of slag, through the brown, 
deserted fields—going into the unknown—going to 
the to-morrow. Shorty Bill shook himself and 
pulled his blanket closer round him. 

‘‘ Awake, son?” He looked at a man sitting 
hunched beside him, and proceeded to fill his pipe. 
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‘‘T reckons we’re for it pretty soon now. I'll be 
getting to my three figures.” 

The man raised his head, and in the dim light 
Shorty saw him grin. He saw the white flash of his 
teeth, the white blur of his face, and then he saw it 
change. What was white became red and dreadful ; 
a great stream of something seemed to cover the 
white flesh with a mask. It writhed convulsively 
and then sogged forward lolling from side to side. 
. . . And even as he gazed at this sudden night- 
mare, with a roar something passed overhead, 
drowning the rumble of the train. A crackling, 
spitting noise sounded for a moment, and then died 
away again; only the train jolting on its way broke 
the silence. 

“Gawd !—son—what the hell ...?°” Shorty 
leaned forward and touched the lolling figure, and 
his hand when he took it away was wet. The man 
was dead. 

And now from all along the train that same 
crackling, spitting noise could be heard. Men, 
rubbing the sleep from their eyes, were sitting up 
and asking one another foolishly—with the dazed 
foolishness of men just awakened—what was hap- 
pening. The sliding doors of trucks were wrenched 
open; groups of men clustered to the openings and 
peered out into the white ground mist through 
which the faint blue of the sky could just be seen. 
Then it came again. 

Faintly at first, then growing rapidly in volume, 
they heard the droning roar. It seemed to envelop 
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them, and the vicious crackle of the Lewis guns 
sounded puny in comparison. It passed over their 
heads; they could see the spread of its wings— 
could see the silhouette of the German behind his 
gun; and then once again it had gone—this time 
for good... . 

Thus 1s it in the Great Game. One never knows : 
from minute to minute one never knows. Two 
hours later a certain German airman, having eaten a 
comfortable breakfast, and reported his attack on the 
troop train, prepared to turn into bed. And two 
hours later from that same troop train, which had 
completed its journey, they pulled out a sergeant 
with a shattered arm, a dead mule, and what was left 
of an erstwhile stockbroker’s clerk. 

‘““T reckon we’ve got off damned easy,” said a 
company sergeant-major, to no one in particular. 
‘* But it don’t seem fair somehow—not that sort o’ 
thing. Don’t give a feller a chance.” 

Standing by his dead friend, Shorty Bull heard, 
and his jaw was set. ‘I’m thinking you’re right, 
Major,” he said slowly. “‘ It ain’t quite fair.” He 
turned away, thoughtfully feeling the edge of his 
own peculiar weapon. And he was still thoughtful 
when half an hour later the battalion moved off 
along the wide pavé road to the east. | 

Down towards the station came the long stream of 
shambling figures. Dressed in their best black 
clothes—some on lorries, some in carts, but most of 
them on foot—the refugees left the houses and farms 
which had been their world ever since they could 
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remember. It had seemed impossible that anything 
could ever happen to them. Every day they had 
heard the rumble of the guns miles away ; every 
night they had watched—till the sight grew stale— 
the dancing flashes on the horizon. Troops out at 
rest had been billeted on them; the parlour complete, 
with the image of Elijah under a glass dome and 
photograph enlargements of the entire family, had 
been used as an officers’ mess. ‘True, there was a 
war on; but it was away—up the road. It was just 
a question of time before everything was over; and 
in the meantime the English were very easy-going. 
Moreover, they paid well... . 

And then it had come. Suddenly without warn- 
ing the troops in the barn and the officers in the 
parlour had left them. They went in the middle of 
the night—without confusion, but so unexpectedly. 
Had not Monsieur le Capitaine been bargaining the 
previous afternoon for the purchase of a pig—one of 
the latest arrivals of a stout and elderly but much- 
respected member of their ménage. He had taken 
a fancy to a nice little lady with two black marks on 
her otherwise pink back ; he said that somehow the 
piglet reminded him of his only aunt, and had 
christened her Tabitha. But he was droll, was he 
not—Monsteur le Capitaine. 

And now he had gone—suddenly in the middle of 
the night. The farm was empty—save for a heap of 
stores and baggage on which two soldiers were sitting. 
Tabitha—little thinking of her narrow escape— 
srunted in piggy unison with her brothers and 
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sisters, exploring new corners in her world of straw 
and refuse; the cows were being milked, the hens 
were scratching away as usual, and Margot—the 
eldest daughter—was stumping round 1n her wooden 
sabots looking for eggs. Eggs fetched good money 
these days. The English, with their barbarous ideas 
of breakfast, were fond of eggs, and although the 
soldiers who had been there overnight had gone— 
others would come. It always had been so—it 
always would be so. C’est /a guerre... . 

The guns were very silent that morning, it seemed ; 
and there were a lot of soldiers on the road. Not so 
much transport as usual, somehow; more ambu- 
lances perhaps. . . . It did seem a little different, 
but there was the farm work to do—the image of 
Elijah to dust. . . . Margot heard it first in her 
pursuit of an errant duck, and she stopped and 
looked upwards in surprise. Who-e-e-e . . . phut. 
Like a big mosquito something passed over her head 
and with a metallic clatter one of the tiles on the 
roof broke in two and fell on to the bricks below. 

Madame popped her head out of the door; 
monsieur spat reflectively. One of the soldiers on 
the dump of stores woke up and scratched his head, 
while Margot continued the duck hunt. C'est la 
guerre; and just at first the fact that a rifle bullet 
had hit the farm carried no significance. 

It was an hour later that five or six in succession, 
like a flight of bees, passed clean over the house ; 
while faint—very faint—from over the road, away 
in the marshy field where the kingcups grew, there 
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came a tapping noise. But the soldiers slept and 
the duck was caught, and Elijah was dusted. So 
what did a German machine gun in the field of 
Monsieur le Maire matter? ... 

The road grew more deserted of vehicles—more 
full of soldiers. A few men were coming across the 
open from the little copse two kilometres away ; 
some shrapnel, white and fleecy, burst high up, 
and a nosecap whistled down, burying itself in 
close proximity to Tabitha. Casually, indifferently, 
Madame watched the men who came across the open. 
They staggered a little as they walked, swaying from 
side to side. They moved mechanically, stumbling 
every now and then, and as they passed she saw 
that their faces were drawn and grey. 

A sergeant stopped and spoke to the two men on 
the baggage, who woke up, and again scratched their 
heads thoughtfully. Then he went on, leaving the 
baggage guard arguing. After a while they rose and 
came over to her. 

‘“’Op it,” remarked the spokesman. “ Boches. 
Napoo.”’ With his finger he indicated the village 
up the road. “No blinking earthly yer stopping 
"ere, madame,” he continued. ‘“‘ Boches. Over 
there.”” He waved a comprehensive arm. “ Them 
fellows all that was left; the blinking regiment— 
napoo.” 

Madame, skilled in the vernacular through three 
years’ experience, felt something grow cold within 
her. She understood the gist of what he had said, 
and after all these years—surely Je bon Diex would 
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not permit it. It was inconceivable. The farm, so 
sleepy and quiet in the drowsy afternoon, had been 
her husband’s, and her husband’s father’s before 
him. It was successful, prosperous ; it was their all, 
their home. And now to go and leave it; to go out 
into the unknown with nothing more than they could 
carry! Ah! it was too cruel. 

Once again the tapping came faintly through the 
still air, while two ambulances drove furiously down 
the road. Of course they would only be going for 
a short while; they would be able to return after 
the Boches had been driven back, and the farm 
would not be much damaged. A shell-hole here 
and there perhaps; a few tiles off the roof—and 
they could probably take some of their stock with 
them. There were none of the usual signs of battle ; 
no guns, no noise—nothing save that occasional 
tapping, and the road in front—the road along which 
the lorries had bumped in an endless stream for two 
years, and which now lay ominously quiet under the 
hot afternoon sun. 

A solitary lorry came lurching up the track that 
led to the farm and pulled up outside the gates. 
The driver and his mate shouted to the two soldiers, 
and getting down from their seats began to help them 
load the baggage and stores. The men worked 
casually and without hurry, and Madame consoled 
herself with watching them. Things could not be 
so urgent after all; there was no immediate danger 
—otherwise surely they would have hurried? But 
it takes a little more than two years’ experience before 
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safe deductions can be placed on the way Tommy 
works. 

The last roll of blankets disappeared into the 
lorry, and the four world’s workers sat down and 
discoursed a while. Then they approached her 
and the old time question was asked. “ Bieére, 
madame ?”’ 

Surely all must be well, thought Madame. Biére 
—why yes; good diére in bottles—as always. Was 
she not famed far and wide for her beer—and its 
price. Margot materialised from dark doings in 
the kitchen ; beer materialised with her. And the 
heart of Madame was made light again. 

The soldiers drank as they had worked—without 
undue bustle. Then the spokesman of the party 
addressed Madame, while Margot politely listened. 
For two years Madame and Margot had compre- 
hended one word in every ten which had been 
spoken to them, and they had always been polite. 
Hence their trade and reputation as beer sellers. 
And that afternoon they again understood—just 
enough. Enough to make Margot gaze round-eyed 
at the soldier as he spoke; enough to bring back 
Madame’s secret fears one-hundredfold. For he 
was sugpesting that she and her husband and Margot 
and what little they could carry should forthwith 
stow themselves on the lorry and go. Moreover 
toute de suite and the touter the suiter. 

But it was impossible. She waxed voluble ; Mon- 
sieur, who had entered during the conversation, spat 
in confirmation ; Margot nodded her head. Her 
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belles vaches; les cochons; little Tabitha and the 
hens ; the soldiers would see it was impossible. 

‘‘ Napoo, ’Erb,”’ murmured one of them to the 
conversationalist. ‘“‘ The old geyser’s taken root. 
Let’s ’ave another beer and get a move on.” 

Another beer in due course disappeared, and the 
two soldiers climbed up beside the driver. Once 
again the lorry lurched over the rough farm track and 
turned towards the little village. It was then that it 
struck Madame that for the first time for two whole 
years, the farm was absolutely empty save for the 
owners... . 

The sun was glinting through the tops of the 
poplars that lined the main road when the battalion 
appeared. It had marched many miles since de- 
training that morning, and it was at full strength— 
save only for a sergeant with a shattered arm who 
had been evacuated, and a stockbroker’s clerk who 
had been buried. The sight of them brought back 
confidence to Madame ; it was what she had grown 
to expect—it was normal. Only little Margot 
standing by the gate as the C.O. rode in with his 
Adjutant, noticed that one of the companies did not 
leave the main road with the others, but remained— 
spread out along the ditch beside it, while small 
bodies of men pushed out across the open on the 
other side towards the kingcup field from which had 
come the tapping noise. 

‘ These people must be cleared out, Carruthers,” 
said the C.O. as he dismounted. ‘“‘ We can’t leave 
em here.” 
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‘It will take more than us to move ’em, sir,” 
returned the Adjutant with the wisdom born of 
experience. 

Madame was charming. She indicated the room 
of honour—graced with Elijah—which had always 
served as the mess. She stated that there was beer 
and @ufs—all in fact that the heart of man could 
desire. And as she spoke, there was a droning roar, 
a heavy explosion, and every window in the house 
was smashed. Dazedly she turned, wondering what 
had happened. In one corner of the yard hung a red 
cloud of brickdust and fumes, and sprawling around 
it lay the remnants. An arm—torn off—had been 
flung nearly at her feet; a head was rolling... . 
But why harrow? why enlarge? Madame had 
looked on war for the first time, and its suddenness 
had stupefied her. Only Monsieur still spat con- 
templatively. .. . 

“Get the men scattered, Carruthers.” The 
C.O.’s voice cut in quietly. “ Move.” And in two 
minutes not a man remained in the yard. 

“Tl faut que vous partez, madame.” The Colonel 
in his early youth had passed an examination in 
French irregular verbs; as a conversationalist he did 
not excel. “‘ Nows—nous—what the hell is the French 
for fight—wous combattons les Boches ici toute de suite.” 

A dry sob shook Madame, and she put a pro- 
tecting arm round Margot who clung close to her 
skirts. The Boches—here—on her farm! And 
there was no one to whom she could turn for 
assistance. ... 
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In the mess-room the C.O., poring over a map, 
was already dictating orders to his Adjutant. He 
had told her all he could, and now she was forgotten 
in bigger issues. It was her house, but... 

Two hours later she turned at the entrance to the 
little village and looked back. A line of men 
stretched away to the farm digging hard, and the 
long shadows of the poplars had already reached the 
gates. For a moment she stood there—she, and her 
husband and little Margot. She could see the cows 
peacefully grazing—even the pink form of Tabitha’s 
stout mother. Bathed in the golden glory of the 
setting sun the home of a lifetime bade her farewell ; 
and then, even as she watched, the glory died. A 
cloud had drifted over the sun, and the house was 
chill and dark. It was the end—and in that moment 
she realised it. 

Slowly, falteringly, as one grown old of a sudden, 
she walked on into the village, without looking back. 
And with her was Margot clinging to her hand, and 
Monsieur still spitting apathetically. C’est la guerre. 


To Shorty Bill the tactical situation was unknown. 
All that concerned him was that as dusk fell he found 
himself with his platoon at a cross-roads about a mile 
from the farm taken over by his battalion head- 
quarters. The platoon was picketing the roads and 
nothing else was certain. As far as they knew there 
were troops in front of them—but then they didn’t 
know very far. Nor did anyone else. Only two 
days before had a certain brigade—or what was left 
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of them—woken up in the morning to find two 
German battalions with massed bands marching in 
column of route along a road half a mile behind 
them. And for a few wonderful seconds the Lewis 
gunners—or what was left of them—had lived. 
But it tends to show that the situation contained the 
element of doubt. 

Moreover, there were no trenches, and the men 
were accustomed to trenches. In the past absence 
of trenches had meant back areas and peace, and 
custom is hard to shake. Cattle were wandering 
about over the fields in front of them, and the only 
sign of war was a town away in the distance burning 
fiercely. 

Then suddenly there came the old familiar toc- 

toc-toc ; the old familiar swish of bullets, and the 
platoon took cover in a ditch. A machine gun had 
opened fire on them, concealed somewhere in that 
quiet country-side—behind some hedge perhaps, 
or hidden in one of the barns in front. And to 
Shorty there came the sudden realisation of the new 
war.... 
With his head raised above the ditch, he searched 
the ground in front with eyes keen as a hawk’s. A 
thrill of anticipation ran through him. No more 
trenches—no more crawling round saps in No Man’s 
Land—but the open country and the game his soul 
loved at the end. 

** ‘There he is, son,” he murmured half to himself, 
half to his section commander alongside. For five 
minutes he had been gazing motionless into the dusk. 
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“ By that stunted willow, at the meeting of them 
two hedges. Give me the gun, boy—give me the gun. 
I'd like to leave him till to-night—but maybe there’ll 
be some more. Put the sights to four-fifty.” 

He didn’t fire quickly—not the first shot; but 
then there came three, and it was almost as if a 
Lewis gun had fired. The platoon sergeant who had 
been told that Shorty was on the war-path was 
crouching behind him with field-glasses to his eyes. 
So he saw—almost as well as Shorty. Something 
dark lurched into the hedge and half fell through an 
opening, where it lay still; another dark thing rose 
suddenly and spun round, only to start crawling 
away towards a little copse behind. 

“Quick, Shorty, quick.” Even as the sergeant 
spoke the rifle beside him fired again, and the second 
dark thing ceased to crawl. 

“Some blokes would have said it was napoo,”’ 
remarked Shorty as he produced his knife. ‘“* Said 
they was out o’' bombing distance. Damn all 
bombs.” With which cryptic utterance he added 
two notches to the existing line, and sloped away 
towards a farm close by. ‘There were cows there, 
and fresh milk is preferable to the tinned brand. 
Half an hour later darkness had fallen, and the 
platoon was relieved... . 


It was perhaps because the Hun was getting to 
the end of his tether for the moment that the situa- 
tion did not develop more quickly. It was perhaps 
because of that also that Shorty Bill never got one of 

DpDs 
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those targets of which he had read, when, firing again 
and again till the rifle burned his hand, a man could 
not miss. 

Somehow I am glad. Anyone can do that—it 
requires no art. And though it might have doubled 
and even trebled his score, it would have lowered his 
standard. With Shorty every bird was a high one; 
every nick represented art—and art in its highest 
form to the performer. Many of those nicks on his 
rifle represented days of ceaseless toil and prepara- 
tion; long burning hours, when, disguised and 
motionless, he had lain surrounded by flies exposed 
to rum jars, to get his quarry. Often other targets 
had exposed themselves during the time he waited 
—but they never drew him. He had his own 
methods: he was out after one particular sniper— 
not after anything that happened to come along. 
Other nicks on his rifle represented moments when 
his wonderful eye had spotted what no one else 
could see, and some unwary Hun, exposing himself 
for a fleeting moment, had preceded the machine 
gunners by the hedge into oblivion. 

And on his own peculiar weapon the nicks repre- 
sented an even higher art. Each one had a history 
—and some day maybe these histories will be written. 
But in each case it had been man to man; in each 
case something had happened suddenly in the dark- 
ness of a sap, or a patrol near the wire in No Man’s 
Land, with the flares lobbing up on each side. And 
a Boche would be found with his throat cut by the 
man behind, while away in front the rank grass 
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rustled for a moment, and then was still. More- 
over, that was the time of danger for the second 
Boche. It is unwise to pay too much attention to 
the dead, when the grass has rustled close by. And 
so I am glad that he never bastardised his art, and 
that the last three nicks put a crown on his work. 
For with them he topped the century, and John 
Mayhew, who was with him at the time, still speaks 
in wonder of that final score. John has his knife— 
but he doesn’t use it. He couldn’t if he wanted to 
as a matter of fact; it was an artist’s weapon, and 
John considers that mathematics are still his strong 
point. But some day, if he survives, he may tell his 
children of some of the nicks on the handle of the 
strange knife that hangs in the hall... . 

And in those far distant days when youth has come 
back to the world ; when children are children, and 
laughter is heard once again; when women no 
longer start and tremble at the sight of a telegraph 
boy, and their men sit down by the fireside at night 
with peace in their hearts; when the whine of the 
shell and the drone of the bombing aeroplane come 
like a nightmare from the past ; then and then only 
will such stories attain their true perspective. To 
the children they will be fairy tales even as Jack and 
the Beanstalk ; to the others they will seem then as 
fairy tales too—the tales of the Great Madness that 
came upon the world. And when the woman goes 
upstairs that night in her heart there will be a great 
thankfulness. From the depths of her being there 
will well up a full ‘‘ Thank God ; he was spared.” 
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Only the laughter is sad—sad and a little cynical. 
. . » No heel taps in that silent toast—good and bad, 
priest and waster they gave all they had, and no man 
may do more.... 


The next morning dawned cold and misty. The 
faint blue above gave the promise of another cloud- 
less day, but John sitting in the hole he had dug for 
himself during the night shivered as the damp struck 
home. Next to him Shorty Bill was looking 
sombrely across the deserted main road close by 
them. 

‘I’ve gotta sort o’ feelin’, son,’’ he remarked 
slowly after a while, “like I ain’t never had before. 
Say—do you believe in seeing ahead like r—I don’t 
rightly know the word.” 

‘ Presentiment ?’’ Mayhew looked up sharply. 
“TI don’t. Chuck it, Shorty.” 

But Shorty seemed not to hear. “ Do you see 
the little wisps of fog circling round them hop-poles ? 
Do you see how it lies in that bit ofa dip there? It’s 
queer, boy, that there mist. An’ this village here, 
just sort o’ clothed in it somehow. All dead and 
cold—and a few days ago it was alive and warm, 
and folks was having their drop of beer in those 
very houses. I guess I don’t like that there 
mist.” 

“You used to like it, Shorty, way up in Passchen- 
daele,’’ answered Mayhew ; “ said it helped you.” 

“] reckon it was different, son.’’ Shorty pro- 
duced his pipe, and filled it carefully. “* It was dead 
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there—the land was dead; the mist seemed to fit 
in like. Here it ought to be alive—and it isn’t. I 
guess it’s kind o’ dead—that there little village—but 
it ain’t buried yet. Maybe we'll be seeing the burial 
service this mornin’.”” Shorty puffed at his pipe and 
relapsed into silence. 

Away in front the ground began to show up as the 
mist lifted, and suddenly Mayhew was roused out of 
his uneasy doze by the sound of voices above him. 
Standing outside the trench were the C.O. and his 
Adjutant, talking to the Company Commander. 

“I’m told,” said the C.O., “‘ that we’re covered, 
but I’m damned if I know. A patrol from D Com- 
pany was out last night and didn’t meet a soul—ours 
or theirs.” 

‘““It seems pretty quiet, sir, at present.” The 
Adjutant was looking through his field glasses. 

“It’s this bally village I don’t like.” The 
Company Commander seemed uneasy. “ I’ve got 
a strong detachment the other side, and it’s in touch 
with the Rutlands. But I hate villages in the line.”’ 
The three officers passed on in the direction of 
Battalion Headquarters and Shorty grinned. 

““T reckons we’re in for a ragtime sort of stunt, 
son, he remarked cheerfully. “ Sergeant, | guess 
I might see somethin’ from that house over there to 
clear the air a bit. I’m thinking I'll go across and 
have a look.”’ 

“Right-oh ! Shorty.” The platoon sergeant 
stopped as he passed. “‘ Don’t go and lose your- 
self. Better take Mayhew with you so as you can 
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send back a message. Not as you're likely to. I 
reckons Jerry ain't troubling us to-day.” 

The house in question was on the outskirts of the 
village, and commanded a view of the little dip which 
had caught Shorty’s eye earlier in the morning. The 
door leaned drunkenly outwards, and, across the 
broken windows, a network of telegraph wires, cut 
down by shell fire, lay twisted in confusion. 

“Kind of dead—but not buried yet.” John 
Mayhew, as he peered into the front room, recalled 
Shorty Bill’s words. A great hole gaped in the mud 
wall, showing the kitchen on the other side; and 
yet another great hole beyond showed a glimpse of 
the garden at the back. Over everything lay a thick 
red coating of brick dust, which covered the window- 
sill and the chairs, and a heap of old clothes that was 
lying on the table. Some plates and cups had been 
heaped in one corner, and through the door of the 
room the stairs splintered and broken could be seen 
with the banisters still standing. 

“Not quite dead,” said John thoughtfully, “ not 
quite dead somehow. It’s been lived in too recently.”’ 
And even as he spoke with a shrill squawk a hen 
flew out into the garden from the kitchen... . 

Mayhew lifted his leg to clamber into the room. 
A cloud of stifling dust followed him as he moved 
across the floor into the kitchen, where another hen 
clucking angrily appeared to resent his presence. A 
stout terrier with an abnormally long and curly tail 
sidled in from the garden and regarded him pen- 
sively ; khaki was familiar to her and in the past had 
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generally meant food. And just recently food had 
not been forthcoming ; there appeared to have been 
an upheaval in the dog world of the village. 

‘ Got a bit of biscuit, Shorty ?’” Mayhew turned 
to speak to his companion and the words died away 
in his mouth. For Shorty was standing in the little 
hall and his eyes were fixed on the staircase. More- 
over, there was the glint in them which John knew 
of old. 

“Not quite dead, I reckons, son.” Shorty still 
peering at the stairs came slowly towards him, and 
John saw him slip the safety catch to his rifle for- 
ward. ‘“‘ And that’s a rum-looking dog, I guess ; 
but go and look at them stairs, boy.”” With un- 
necessary noise he dislodged a tin. ‘“ I’m thinking 
we've struck a dud in this house. Well, dawg, 
d’you understand English?” He looked straight 
at Mayhew. ‘“‘ You never knows who understands 
English in this blinking country.” 

“What the devil is it, Shorty ?” muttered 
John. 

‘““Shorty’s eyes were still fixed on the stairs. 
‘“Move about, son,” he said softly. ‘ Whistle— 
make a noise. There are footprints in the dust on 
them stairs. They goes up—but they don’t come 
down. Now why should people go upstairs and 
not come down again—and who are they anyway ? ” 

The stout terrier still sat on the floor pensively 
regarding them; the hens still scratched about in 
the garden outside; everything seemed just as it 
had been—except that the hair at the base of 
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Mayhew’s scalp was pricking strangely. For if 
there was anybody up there who could it be but 
. .. And at that moment something fell on the 
floor of the room above. 

‘Watch it, boy,” said Shorty with a fleeting grin, 
““ watch the top of the stairs. What did I tell you 
this mornin’ about that there presentiment of 
mine?”’ Swiftly and methodically he was stripping 
off his equipment. ‘“ T’ll be wanting you just to 
cover my advance with a bit of noise. Sing a song, 
John. What’s that one about the feller meetin’ his 
last love that bloke in the ‘ Shrapnels’ used to sing ? 
Catchy little toon that. And if the dawg joins in, 
so much the better.” 

‘Who are up there, Shorty ?”” Mayhew’s voice 
was shaking with excitement. 

‘“That’s what I’m wanting to see.” With his 
rifle at the ready, and his kukri bill-hook slung on 
his belt, Shorty crept towards the stairs. “ Sing, 
you perisher, sing.” 

To the lover of the conventional it must have been 
a strange sight. In the kitchen a teacher of pure 
mathematics raised his extremely unmelodious voice 
in a song to which London listened nightly, while he 
watched Shorty cautiously feeling his way up the 
rickety stairs. Every now and then loud creaks 
occurred, and the singer’s voice rose in a discordant 
bray to cover the incident. 

It was farce—roaring farce; then in a second it 
was tragedy. Mayhew saw it first—just at the top 
of the stairs: then Shorty saw it—and paused. 
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Just a little eddy of red brick dust and there was no 
wind. It came from the passage above, and dust 
does not get up unless it is disturbed. 

The song continued though the singer’s voice 
seemed curiously muffed. But then, when a man’s 
cheek is up against the stock of his gun he cannot 
perform in opera, and Mayhew saw instinctively 
that this first one would be his shot. Away from 
the foot of the stairs as he was, he must see the cause 
of the dust eddy before Shorty who was half-way up 
them. 

Something was rising—something outlined against 
the dim light upstairs—something round. Resting 
his gun against the door he waited, while Shorty— 
with a quick look round—took in the situation and 
crouched against the banisters. Very slowly it 
rose—that round object which seemed about the 
size of a pumpkin, while the song still maundered 
on. And then the singer stopped. There was a 
moment’s silence, and the crack of a rifle echoed 
through the house. 

With one bound Shorty was up the stairs, and a 
second shot rang out followed by a stabbing grunt 
as he lunged with his bayonet. The dust was rising 
in choking clouds as Mayhew reached the landing, 
and he tripped heavily over the body lying at the 
top of the stairs. It was the Hun he had killed, and 
his head was split like a rotten melon. With a curse 
he picked himself up and dashed into the little front 
room. 

By the window stood a machine gun ready 
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mounted, with a German, whose body still heaved, 
lying near the tripod. In one corner another Hun 
was trying feebly to pull the bayonet out of his body 
with Shorty’s rifle still attached to it. He had 
crashed down with the awful force of the blow, and 
he lay as he fell cursing. But Mayhew had no eyes 
for him or the hatred on his face; he was gazing at 
the other two figures. 

Swaying backwards and forwards were Shorty and 
a Boche non-commissioned officer. He was a huge 
man—the Boche—and his condition was good. 
Neither of them seemed to notice the spectator ; 
they fought silently with hatred in their eyes—those 
two who had no personal quarrel]. Ten times over 
could Mayhew have shot the Hun, but each time 
he paused—for he knew Shorty would never have 
forgiven him. 

And now their breathing was coming fast, as 
locked together they stood almost motionless. 
Each was putting forward his maximum effort to 
bring his weapon into use. If only the Hun could 
bring his right arm with the revolver in it down just 
a little; if only Shorty’s knife could reach up 
another foot. . . . if only . . . And then the Hun 
cursed and Shorty laughed—a short, sharp laugh ; 
for the knife was moving and the revolver was not. 
Inch by inch Shorty Bill’s right hand was coming up 
towards the German’s neck ; and Mayhew, blind to 
everything else, never noticed the dying man in the 
corner. 


Then suddenly it was over and Shorty laughed 
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again. For a moment or two he supported the 
Boche; then he let him fall. 

‘““ A man—that,” Shorty looked down on his late 
opponent lying at his feet. ‘‘ Once—for a moment 
—I thought he’d got me.” 

“What about your presentiment, Shorty,” 
laughed Mayhew, and even as he asked the question 
he got the answer. 

With his dying effort the man in the corner had 
drawn his revolver unnoticed, and with Shorty’s 
bayonet inside him still, he fired. Shorty spun 
round, and then slowly sank down on the floor. 

‘That about it, son,” he said quietly. “ No, 
no, lad—let him be. He only did what I’d have 
done myself, I reckons.” He grinned feebly. “I 
guess I forgot the merchant altogether. And he’s 
dead now, anyway.” 

John knelt down beside his friend, and supported 
his head. 

“It had to come some time, boy, and my last was 
a good ’un. I reckons we'll talk that scrap over 
again in a few minutes.” Shorty Bill’s voice was 
feeble. ‘‘ Don’t forget it’s your rifle you'll be 
wanting these days . . . infantryman’s weapon . . 
no damned bombs. .. .”’ His head fell forward ; 
then he raised it with a jerk. ‘“‘ Write a note to the 
little gal, son... . Rose. ... Letter’s in me 
pocket.” He was very nearly gone. Outside the 
noise of rifle fire was growing more intense, and 
shrapnel was bursting along the main road. ‘* Good 


fighting, son. Pick your man and kill him. I guess 
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it’s the. ..only... way. It’s a game— 
but stick it, boy, stick it. It’s all comin’ right. . . . 
So long.” 

Thus did he die, and John Mayhew laid him 
down gently in the brick dust, beside the dead 
machine-gun team. 

A rapid burst of Lewis-gun fire from the other 
side of the road warned him that it was unwise to 
linger, and with a final glance at his friend and 
instructor he went slowly out of the room. He 
took with him Shorty’s knife—and in his pocket was 
the girl’s address. 

She would have forgotten all about him in all 
probability—and yet Shorty was not a man whom 
any one could forget. So he would write—when he 
got the chance—and tell her, that one man, at any 
rate, had thought about her at the end.... 

““Where’s Shorty ?”” The platoon sergeant pass- 
ing down the trench saw the knife and stopped. 

“Dead; and a German machine-gun team are 
dead too.” Mayhew came out of his reverie. “ In 
that room—all four of ’em together—and one in the 
passage.” 

“My God!” The sergeant regarded him in 
amazement. “In that house over there? A 
machine gun. When did it get there?” 

“Last night, I suppose—to enfilade us.” Lean- 
ing against the parapet Mayhew watched the ground 
in front, and his eyes were weary. Away down on 
the left an attack was materialising, and it seemed to 
be spreading up towards them. ‘I guess that 
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machine-gun team wasn’t wasted from the Boche 
point of view—if they only knew.” 

“Ts he still there ? ’’ demanded the sergeant. 

“Yes. I’m going back for him later—if I can.” 
Mayhew was still looking over the parapet. ‘“‘ Here 
they come.”’ 

And they came—for two hours. Firing cease- 
lessly the battalion watched the line of dead grow 
dense and denser; and all the time, in Mayhew’s 
ears, were ringing those last words of his pal: 

“It’s a game—but stick it, boy, stick 
Its ag 40 

Coolly and deliberately he shot, choosing each 
target with care. He seemed to be living in a 
dream, and only the sights of his rifle and the grey 
targets were real. And the room upstairs. . 
where five men lay in their last sleep. . - . 

Behind him the Head-quarters farm was blazing 
fiercely; but he had no eyes for it. He only 
cursed when a great volume of black smoke rolled 
slowly between him and a certain group of Huns he 
was shooting at by the corner of a hopfield. 

Then gradually the rifle fire died away, and he 
watched the white flares sent up by the Germans to 
show their gunners where they had reached. He 
felt dazed—and there seemed to be nothing to 
shoot at. 

Then the shelling started. Shrapnel and high 
explosive rained down on the trench—on the road— 
on the village. And Mayhew sat in a sort of stupor 
against the parapet—turning over slowly in his mind 
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a problem which he was accustomed to give his 
students. It struck him as being singularly futile— 
that problem ; singularly out of touch with life as it 
was. Shorty couldn’t have solved it; Shorty 
wouldn’t even have understood the question. And 
Shorty represented life as it was. Then he laughed, 
and the man next him cursed bitterly and savagely. 

The trench was being torn to pieces; it was 
ceasing to be a trench. Great tearing bursts came 
from all along it ; jagged fragments whistled down, 
cutting through the branches of the trees that lined 
the road. Andi still the shelling went on. . . 

Mayhew lost all count of time; his sensations 
were confined to whether the next one would be close 
or far away. Ten yards from him what was left of 
his platoon sergeant and two men of his section, had 
slipped down to the bottom of a crater; a little 
farther along the company commander with his leg 
shattered was crawling along, cheering up the men. 
And suddenly Mayhew started to sob, while the man 
next him cursed again, bitterly and savagely... . 

Then above the roar of the shells came the old 
familiar note—the sound of rifle fire. From differ- 
ent sectors all along the trench men were standing up 
and shooting across the road. The Huns were 
trying again with their infantry. 

Mayhew ceased sobbing, and kicked the blas- 
phemer next him, hard and true. 

“Fire, you swab,” he croaked; “ fire—God 
damn you.” 

With his eyes blazing he belted away at the grey 
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mass ; saw it fade away—come on again; surge up 
to the road and melt into nothing. And running 
down the ranks there came a ragged pitiful cheer... . 

It was the end—for the time; the Boche had 
failed. Had the machine gun been in the house— 
who knows but what he might have succeeded © 

John Mayhew went on ration fatigue that night— 
and when he got back the battalion—or what was 
left of it—had pulled out of the line. Mayhew 
found his company near the smouldering farm, and 
in front—on the road—he saw a sight which made 
him pause. 

For at the end of the village a dull, red glow was 
spreading, and every now and then a tongue of 
flame shot up into the night. It was Shorty’s 
funeral pyre—and Mayhew felt glad. 

“So long, old man,” he muttered. “ It’s all 
comin’ right—never fear.” 


SEVEN STORIES 


I: THE DEATH GRIP 


WO reasons have impelled me to tell the story 

of Hugh Latimer, and both I think are good 

and sufficient. First I was his best friend, and 

second I know more about the tragedy than anyone 

else—even including his wife. 1 saw the beginning 

and the end; she—poor broken-hearted girl—saw 
only the end. 

There have been many tragedies since this war 
started; there will be many more before Finis is 
written—and each, I suppose, to its own particular 
sufferers seems the worst. But, somehow, to my 
mind Hugh’s case is without parallel, unique—the 
devil’s arch of cruelty. I will give you the story— 
and you shall judge for yourself. 

Let us lift the curtain and present a dug-out in a 
support trench somewhere near Givenchy. A candle 
gutters in a bottle, the grease running down like a 
miniature stalactite congeals on an upturned packing- 
case. On another packing-case the remnants of a 
tongue, some sardines, and a goodly array of bottles 
with some tin mugs and plates completes the 
furniture—or almost. I must not omit the hand- 
some coloured pictures—three in all—of ladies of 
great beauty and charm, clad in—well, clad in some- 
thing at any rate. The occupants of this palatial 
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abode were Hugh Latimer and myself; at the rise 
of the curtain both lying in corners, on piles of straw. 

Outside, a musician was coaxing noises from a 
mouth-organ ;. occasional snatches of song came 
through the open entrance, intermingled with bursts 
of laughter. One man, I remember, was telling an 
interminable story which seemed to be the history 
of a gentleman called Nobby Clark, who had dallied 
awhile with a lady in an estaminet at Bethune, and 
had ultimately received a knock-out blow with a 
frying-pan over the right eye, for being too rapid in 
his attentions. Just the usual dull, strange, haunt- 
ing trench life—which varies not from day’s end to 
day’s end. 

At intervals a battery of our own let drive, the 
blast of the explosion catching one through the 
open door ; at intervals a big German shell moaned 
its way through the air overhead—an express bound 
for somewhere. Had you looked out to the front, 
you would have seen the bright green flares lobbing 
monotonously up into the night, all along the line. 
War—modern war ; boring, incredible when viewed 
in cold blood. ... 

“Hullo, Hugh.” <A voice at the door roused us 
both from our doze, and the Adjutant came in. 
‘Will you put your watches right by mine? We 
are making a small local attack to-morrow morning, 
and the battalion is to leave the trenches at 6.35 
exactly.” 

‘* Rather sudden, isn’t it ?’’ queried Hugh, setting 
his watch. 
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‘‘ Just come through from Brigade Headquarters. 
Bombs are being brought up to H.15. Further 
orders sent round later. Bye-bye.” 

He was gone, and once more we sat thinking to the 
same old accompaniment of trench noises; but in 
rather a different frame of mind. To-morrow morn- 
ing at 6.35 peace would cease ; we should be out and 
running over the top of the ground; we should 
DG c.o 3 

‘Will they use gas, 1 wonder ?”” Hugh broke the 
silence. 

‘Wind too fitful,” I answered ; “‘ and | suppose 
it’s only a small show.” 

“| wonder what it’s for. I wish one knew more 
about these affairs ; I suppose one can’t, but it would 
make it more interesting.” 

The mouth-organ stopped; there were vigorous 
demands for an encore. 

“Poor devils,’’ he went on after a moment. “ I 
wonder how many ?—I wonder how many ?” 

“ A new development for you, Hugh.” Igrinned 
at him. “Merry and bright, old son—your usual 
motto, isn’t it?” 

Helaughed. ‘“ Dash it, Ginger—you can’t always 
be merry and bright. I don’t know why—perhaps 
it’s second sight—but I feel a sort of presentiment of 
impending disaster to-night. I had the feeling 
before Clements came in.”’ 

“ Rot, old man,” ] answered cheerfully.‘ You'll 
probably win a V.C., and the greatest event of the 
war will be when it is presented to your cheeild.” 
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Which prophecy was destined to prove the 
cruellest mixture of truth and fiction the mind of 
man could well conceive. . . 

“Good Lord!” he said invitably, taking me 
seriously for a moment; ‘we're a bit too old 
soldiers to be guyed by palaver about V.C.’s.”” Then 
he recovered his good temper. “No, Ginger, old 
thing, there’s big things happening to-morrow. 
Hugh Latimer’s life is going into the melting-pot. 
I’m as certain of it as—as that I’m going ta have a 
whisky and soda.”’ He laughed, and delved into a 
packing-case for the seltzogene. 

“* How’s the son and heir ? ”’ I asked after a while. 

‘Going strong,” he answered. “ Going strong, 
the little devil.”’ 

And then we fell silent, as men will at such a time. 
The trench outside was quiet ; the musician, having 
obliged with his encore, no longer rendered the 
night hideous—even the guns were still. What would 
it be to-morrow night? Should Istillbe...? I 
shook myself and started to scribble a letter; I was 
getting afraid of inactivity—afraid of my thoughts. 

“I’m going along the trenches,” said Hugh 
suddenly, breaking the long silence. “ I want to see 
the Sergeant-Major and give some orders.”’ 

He was gone, and I was alone. In spite of myself 
my thoughts would drift back to what he had been 
saying, and from there to his wife and the son and 
heir. My mind, overwrought, seemed crowded with 
pictures: they jumbled through my brains like a 
film on a cinematograph. 
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I saw his marriage, the bridal arch of officers’ 
swords, the sweet-faced, radiant girl. And then his 
house came on to the screen—the house where I| had 
spent many a pleasant week-end while we trained and 
sweated to learn the job in England. He was a man 
of some wealth was Hugh Latimer, and his house 
showed it; showed moreover his perfect, unerring 
taste. Bits of stuff, curios, knick-knacks from all 
over the world met one in odd corners; prints, books, 
all of the very best, seemed to fit into the scheme as 
if they’d grown there. Never did a single thing 
seem to whisper as you passed. “I’m really very 
rare and beautiful, but I’ve been dragged into the 
wrong place, and now I know I’m merely vulgar.” 

There are houses I wot of where those clamorous 
whispers drown the nightingales. But if you can 
pass through rooms full of bric-a-brac—silent bric-a- 
brac: bric-a-brac conscious of its rectitude and 
needing no self apology, you may be certain that the 
owner will not give you port that is improved by a 
cigarette. 

Then came the son, and Hugh’s joy was complete. 
A bit of a dreamer, a bit of a poet, a bit of a philo- 
sopher, but with a virility all his own; a big man 
—a man in a thousand, a man I was proud to call 
Friend. And he—at the dictates of “ Kultur ’— 
was to-morrow at 6.35 going to expose himself to 
the risk of death, in order to wrest from the Hun 
a small portion of unprepossessing ground. Truly, 
humour is not dead in the world! ... 

A step outside broke the reel of pictures, and the 
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Sapper Officer looked in. “I hear a whisper of 
activity in the dark and stilly morn,” he remarked 
brightly. ‘“* Won’t it be nice ?” 

‘* Very,” I said sarcastically. “‘ Are you coming ? ”” 

““ No, dear one. That’s why I thought it would 
be so nice. My opposite number and tireless com- 
panion and helper to-morrow morning will prance 
over the greensward with you, leading his merry 
crowd of minions, bristling with bowie knives, 
sandbags, and other impedimenta.”’ 

““Oh ! go to Hell,” I said crossly. “I want to 
write a letter.”’ 

““ Cheer up, Ginger.” He dropped his bantering 
tone. “I'll be up to drink a glass of wine with you 
to-morrow night in the new trench. Tell Latimer 
that the wire 1s all right—it’s been thinned out and 
won't stop him, and that there are ladders for getting 
out of the trench on each traverse.” 

““ Have you been working?” I asked. 

““Four hours, and got caught by shrapnel in 
the middle. Night-night, and good luck, old 
man.” 

He was gone; and when he had, I wished him 
back again. For the game wasn’t new to him—he’d 
done it before; and I hadn’t. It tends to give one 
confidence. ... 

It was about four 1 woke up. For a few blissful 
moments I lay forgetful; then I turned and saw 
Hugh. There was a new candle in the bottle, and 
by its flicker I saw the glint in his sombre eyes, the 
clear-cut line of his profile. And I remembered. ... 
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I felt as if something had caught me by the 
stomach—inside: a sinking feeling, a feeling of 
nausea: and for a while I lay still. Outside in the 
darkness the men were rousing themselves ; now and 
again a curse was muttered as someone tripped over a 
leg he didn’t see; and once the Sergeant-Major’s 
voice rang out—‘'’Ere, strike a light with them 
breakfasts.” 

‘“ Awake, Ginger ?”’ Hugh prodded me with his 
foot. ‘“* You'd better get something inside you, and 
then we'll go round and see that everything is O.K.”’ 

‘““ Have you had any sleep, Hugh?” 

‘No. I’ve been reading.” He put Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘ Blue Bird” on the table. With his finger 
on the title he looked at me musingly. “ Shall we 
find it to-day, I wonder ?” 


I have lingered perhaps a little long on what is 
after all only the introduction to my story. But it 
is mainly for the sake of Hugh’s wife that I have 
written it at all; to show her how he passed the last 
few hours before—the change came. Of what hap- 
pened just after 6.35 on that morning I cannot 
profess to have any very clear idea. We went over 
the parapet 1 remember, and forward at the double. 
For half an hour beforehand a rain of our shells had 
plastered the German trenches in front of us, and 
during those eternal thirty minutes we waited tense. 
Hugh Latimer alone of all the men I saw seemed 
absolutely unconscious of anything unusual. Some 
of the men were singing below their breath, and one 
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I remember sucked his teeth with maddening per- 
sistency. And one and all watched me curiously, 
speculatively—or so it seemed to me. Then we 
were off, and of crossing No Man’s Land I have no 
recollection. I remember a man beside me falling 
with a crash and nearly tripping me up—and then, at 
last, the Huns. I let drive with my revolver from 
the range of a few inches into the fat, bloated face of 
a frightened-looking man in dirty grey, and as he 
crashed down I remember shouting, “‘ There’s the 
Blue Bird for you, old dear.’’ Little things like that 
do stick. But everything else is just a blurred 
phantasmagoria in my mind. And after a while it 
was over. The trench was full of still grey figures, 
with here and there a khaki one beside them. A 
sapper officer forced his way through shouting for a 
working-party. We were the flanking company, 
and vital work had to be done and quick. Barricades 
rigged up, communication trenches which now ran to 
our Front blocked up, the trench made to fire the 
other way. For we knew there would be a counter- 
attack, and if you fail to consolidate what you’ve won 
you won't keep it long. It was while I slaved and 
sweated with the men shifting sandbags—turning the 
parados, or back of the trench into the new parapet, 
or front—that I got word that Hugh was dead. I 
hadn’t seen him since the morning, and the rumour 
passed along from man to man. 

“* The Captain’s took it. Copped it in the head. 
Bomb took him in the napper.” 

But there was no time to stop and enquire, and 
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with my heart sick within me I worked on. One 
thing at any rate ; it had only been a little show, but 
it had been successful—the dear chap hadn’t lost his 
life in a failure. Then I saw the doctor for a moment. 

‘No, he’s not dead,” he said, “* but—he’s mighty 
near it. You know he practically ran the show 
single-handed on the left flank.” 

“What did he do?” I cried. 

“Do? Why he kept a Hun bombing-party who 
were working up the trench at bay for half an hour 
by himself, which completely saved the situation, 
and then went out into the open, when he was 
relieved, and pulled in seven men who'd been caught 
by a machine-gun. It was while he was getting the 
last one that a bomb exploded almost on his head. 
Why he wasn’t killed on the spot, I simply can’t 
conceive.”” And the doctor was gone. 

But strange things happen, and the hand of Death 
is ever capricious. Was it not only the other day 
that we exploded a mine, and sailing through the air 
there came a Hun—a whole complete Hun. Stunned 
and winded he fell on the parapet of our trench, and 
having been pulled in and revived, at last sat up. 
‘““Goot,”” he murmured; “I hof long vanted to 
surrender. ...” 

Hugh Latimer was not dead—that was the great 
outstanding fact; though had I known the writing 
in the roll of Fate, I would have wished a thousand 
times that the miracle had not happened. There are 
worse things than death... . 

And now I bring the first part of my tragedy to a 
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halt ; the beginning as I called it—that part which 
Hugh’s wife did not know. She, with all the world, 
saw the announcement in the paper, the announce- 
ment—bald and official of the deed for which he won 
his V.C. It was much as the doctor described it to 
me. She, with all the world, saw his name in the 
Casualty List as wounded ; and on receipt of a tele- 
gram from the War Office, she crossed to France in 
fear and trembling—for the wire did not mince 
words ; his condition was very critical. He did not 
know her—he was quite unconscious, and had been 
so for days. That night they were trephining, and 
there was just a hope... . 
The next morning Hugh knew his wife. 


For the next three months I| did not see him. The 
battalion was still up, and I got no chance of going 
down to Boulogne. He didn’t stay there long, but, 
following the ordinary routine of the R.A.M.C., 
went back to England in a hospital ship, and into a 
home in London. Sir William Cremer, the eminent 
brain specialist, who had operated on him, and been 
particularly interested in his case, kept him under 
his eye for a couple of months, and then he went to 
his own home to recuperate. 

All this and a lot more besides I got in letters from 
his wife. The King himself had graciously come 
round and presented him with the cross—and she 
was simply brimming over with happiness, dear soul. 
He was ever so much better, and very cheerful ; and 
Sir William was a perfect dear; and he’d actually 
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taken out six ounces of brain during the operation, 
and wasn’t it wonderful. Also the son and heir 
grew more perfect every day. Which news, needless 
to say, cheered me immensely. 

Then came the first premonition of something 
wrong. Fora fortnight I'd not heard from her, and 
then I got a letter which wasn’t quite so cheerful. 

‘“. . « Hugh doesn’t seem able to sleep.” So ran 
part of it. “‘ He is terribly restless, and at times 
dreadfully irritable. He doesn’t seem to have any 
pain in his head, which is a comfort. But I’m not 
quite easy about him, Ginger. The other evening I 
was sitting opposite to him in the study, and sud- 
denly something compelled me to look at him. I 
have never seen anything like the look in his eyes. 
He was staring at the fire, and his right hand was 
opening and shutting like a bird’s talon. I was 
terrified for a moment, and then I forced myself to 
speak calmly. 

‘Why this ferocious expression, old boy,’ I said, 
with a laugh. For a moment he did not answer, 
but his eyes left the fire, and travelled slowly round 
till they met mine. I never knew what that phrase 
meant till then; it always struck me as a sort of 
author’s license. But that evening I felt them 
coming, and I could have screamed. He gazed at 
me in silence and then at last he spoke. 

““* Have you ever heard of the Death Grip? 
Some day I'll tell you about it.’ Then he looked 
away, and I made an excuse to go out of the room, for 
I was shaking with fright. It was so utterly unlike 
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Hugh to make a silly remark like that. When I came 
back later, he was perfectly calm and his own self 
again. Moreover, he seemed to have completely 
forgotten the incident, because he apologised for 
having been asleep. 

‘““] wanted Sir William to come down and see 
him ; or else for us to go up to town, as I expect Sir 
William is far too busy. But Hugh wouldn’t hear 
of it, and got quite angry—so I didn’t press the 
matter. But I’m worried, Ginger... .” 

I read this part of the letter to our doctor. We 
were having an omelette of huit-ceufs, and une 
bouteille de vin rouge in a little estaminet way back, | 
remember ; and I asked him what he thought. 

‘““My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ frankly it’s im- 
possible to say. You know what women are; and 
that letter may give quite a false impression of what 
really took place. You see what | mean: in her 
anxiety she may have exaggerated some jocular re- 
mark. She’s had a very wearing time, and her own 
nerves are probably a bit on edge. But——”’ he 
paused and leaned back. ‘ Encore du vin, s’1l vous 
plait, mam’selle. But, Ginger, it’s no good pretend- 
ing, there may be a very much more sinister meaning 
behind it all. The brain is a most complex organi- 
sation, and even such men as Cremer are only 
standing on the threshold of knowledge with regard 
toit. They know a lot—but how much more there 
is to learn! Latimer, as you know, owes his life 
practically to a miracle. Not once in a thousand 
times would a man escape instant death under such 
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circumstances. A great deal of brain matter was 
exposed, and subsequently removed at Boulogne by 
Sir William, when he trephined. And it is possible 
that some radical alteration has taken place in Hugh 
Latimer’s character, soul—whatever you choose to 
call that part of a man which controls his life—as a 
result of the operation. If what Mrs. Latimer says 
is the truth—and when I say that I mean if what 
she says is to be relied on as a cold, bald statement of 
what happened—then I am bound to say that | think 
the matter is very serious indeed.” 

“God Almighty ! ”’ I cried, “ do you mean to say 
that you think there is a chance of Hugh going 
mad ?”’ 

“To be perfectly frank, I do; always granted 
that letter is reliable. I consider it vital that 
whether he wishes to or -whether he doesn’t, Sir 
William Cremer should be consulted. And—at 
once.” ‘The doctor emphasised his words with his 
fist on the table. 

“Great Scott! Doc,’’ I muttered. “ Do you 
really think there is danger ?”’ 

‘““T don’t know enough of the case to say that. 
But | do know something about the brain, enough 
to say that there might be not only danger, but 
hideous danger, to everyone in the house.”” He was 
silent for a bit and then rapped out. ‘‘ Does Mrs. 
Latimer share the same room as her husband ?”’ 

“ T really don’t know,’’ I answered. “I imagine 
sO.” 


“Well, I don’t know how well you know her ; but 
EEs 
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until Sir William gives a definite opinion, if 1 knew 
her well enough, I would strongly advise her to sleep 
in another room—and lock the door.” 

‘“Good God! you think...” 

‘Look here, Ginger, what’s the good of beating 
about the bush. It is possible—I won’t say probable 
—that Hugh Latimer is on the road to becoming a 
homicidal maniac. And if, by any chance, that 
assumption is correct, the most hideous tragedy 
might happen at any moment. Mam’selle, l’addi- 
tion s’il vous plait. You're going on leave shortly, 
aren’t you?” 

‘““ In two days,’ I answered. 

“Well, go down and see for yourself; it won’t 
require a doctor to notice the symptoms. And if 
what I fear is correct, track out Cremer in his lair 
—find him somehow and find him quickly.” 

We walked up the road together, and my glance 
fell on the piot of ground on the right, covered so 
thickly with little wooden crosses. As I looked away 
the doctor’s eyes and mine met. And there was the 
same thought in both our minds. 


Three days later I was in Hugh’s house. His 
wife met me at the station, and before we got 
into the car my heart sank. I knew something was 
wrong. 

‘“ How is he ?”’ I asked, as we swung out of the 
gate. 

“Oh! Ginger,” she said. “I’m frightened— 
frightened to death.” 
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“What is it, lady,” I cried. ‘“‘ Has he been look- 
ing at you like that again, the way you described in 
the letter ?”’ 

‘“ Yes—it’s getting more frequent. And at nights 
—oh! my God! it’s awful. Poor old Hugh.” 

She broke down at that, while I noticed that her 
hands were all trembling, and that dark shadows 
were round her eyes. 

“Tell me about it,” I said, “‘ for we must do 
something.” 

She pulled herself together, and called through the 
speaking-tube to the chauffeur. ‘‘ Go a little way 
round, Jervis. I don’t want to get in till tea-time.” 

Then she turned to me. “* Since his operation I’ve 
been using another room.’”’ The doctor’s words 
flashed into my mind. “ Sir William thought it 
essential that he should have really long undisturbed 
nights, and I’m such a light sleeper. For a few 
weeks everything panned out splendidly. He 
seemed to get better and stronger, and he was just 
he’ same dear old Hugh he’s always been. Then, 
gradually the restlessness started ; he couldn’t sleep, 
he became irritable—and the one thing which made 
him most irritable of all was any suggestion that he 
wasn’t going on all right; or any hint even that he 
should see a doctor. Then came the incident I 
wrote to you about. Since that evening I’ve often 
caught the same look in his eye.” She shuddered, 
and again I noticed the quiver in her hands, but she 
quickly controlled herself. ‘“‘ Last night, 1 woke up 
suddenly. It must have been about three, for it 
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was pitch dark, and I| think I’d been asleep some 
hours. I don’t know what woke me; but in an 
instant I knew there was someone in the room. | 
lay trembling with fright, and suddenly out of the 
darkness came a hideous chuckle. It was the most 
awful, diabolical noise I’ve ever heard. Then I 
heard his voice. 

‘““ He was muttering, and all I could catch were 
the words ‘ Death Grip.’ I nearly fainted with 
terror, but forced myself to keep consciousness. 
How long he stood there I don’t know, but after an 
eternity it seemed, I heard the door open and shut. 
] heard him cross the passage, and go into his own 
room. Then there was silence. 1 forced myself to 
move ; I switched on the light, and locked the door. 
And when dawn came in through the windows, I 
was stil] sitting in a chair sobbing, shaking like a 
terrified child. 

‘This morning he was perfectly normal, and just 
as cheerful and loving as he’d ever been. Oh! 
Ginger, what am I to do?” She broke down and 
cried helplessly. 

“You poor kid,” I said; “ what an awful experi- 
ence! You must lock vour door to-night, and to- 
morrow, with or without Hugh’s knowledge, I shall 
go up to see Cremer.” 

“ You don’t think; oh! it couldn’t be true that 
Hugh, my Hugh, is going She wouldn’t say 
the word, but just gazed at me fearfully through her 
tears. 


‘ Hush, my lady,” I said quietly. ‘* The brain is 
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a funny thing ; perhaps there is. some pressure 
somewhere which Sir William will be able to 
remove.” 

“Why, of course that’s it. I’m tired, stupid—it’s 
made me exaggerate things. It will mean another 
operation, that’s all. Wasn’t it splendid about his 
getting the V.C.; and the King, so gracious, so 
kind. ...” She talked bravely on, and I tried to 
help her. 

But suppose there wasn’t any pressure ; suppose 
there was nothing to remove; suppose. ... And 
in my mind I saw the plot with the little wooden 
crosses ; in my mind I heard the express for some- 
where booming sullenly overhead. And I wondered 


. shuddered. 


Hugh met us at the door ; dear old Hugh, looking 
as well as he ever did. 

“Splendid, Ginger, old man! So glad you 
managed the leave all right.”’ 

“Not a hitch, Hugh. You're looking very fit.” 

“Tam. Fit asa flea. You ask Elsie what she 
thinks.”’ 

His wife smiled. “ You’re just wonderful, old 
boy, except for your sleeplessness at night. I want 
him to see Sir William Cremer, Ginger, but he 
doesn’t think 1t worth while.” 

“T don’t,” said Hugh shortly. “Damn that old 
sawbones.”’ 

In another man the remark would have passed 
unnoticed ; but the chauffeur was there, and a maid, 
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and his wife—and the expression was quite foreign 
to Hugh. 

But I am bound to say that except for that one 
trifling thing I noticed absolutely nothing peculiar 
about him all the evening. At dinner he was 
perfectly normal ; quite charming—his own brilliant 
self. When he was in the mood, I have seldom 
heard his equal as a conversationalist, and that 
night he was at the top of his form. I almost 
managed to persuade myself that miy fears were 
groundless. ... 

‘‘] want to have a buck with Ginger, dear,” he 
said to his wife after dinner was over. “A talk 
over the smells and joys of Flanders.”’ 

‘* But I should like to hear,”’ she answered. ‘‘ It’s 
so hard to get you men to talk.” 

‘* I don’t think you would like to hear, my dear.” 
His tone was quite normal, but there was a strange 
note of insistence in it. “It’s shop, and will bore 
you dreadfully.” He still stood by the door waiting 
for her to pass through. After a moment’s hesitation 
she went, and Hugh closed the door after her. What 
suggested the analogy to my mind I cannot say, 
but the way in which he performed the simple act 
ot closing the door seemed to be the opening rite of 
some ceremony. Thus could I picture a morpho- 
maniac shutting himself in from prying gaze, before 
abandoning himself to his vice; the drunkard, at 
last alone, returning gloatingly to his bottle. Perhaps 
my perceptions were quickened, but it seemed to me 
that Hugh came back to me as if I were his colleague 
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in some guilty secret—as if his wife were alien to his 
thoughts, and now that she was gone, we could 
talk. . . . His first words proved I was right. 

‘““Now we can talk, Ginger,” he remarked. 
“These women don’t understand.” He pushed 
the port towards me. 

“Understand what?” I was watching him 
closely. 

“Life, my boy, the life. The life of an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. Gad! it was a great 
day that, Ginger.”’ His eyes were fixed on me, and 
for the first time I noticed the red in them, and a 
peculiar twitch in the lids. 

‘‘ Did you find the Blue Bird,” I asked quietly. 

“Find it?” He laughed—and it was not a 
pleasant laugh. “I used to think it lay in books, 
in art, In music.”” Again he gave way to a fit of 
devilish mirth. ‘What damned fools we are, old 
man, what damned fools. But you mustn't tell her.” 
He leaned over the table and spoke confidentially. 
‘“‘ She'd never understand ; that’s why I got rid of 
her.” He lifted his glass to the light, looking at it 
as a connoisseur looks at a rare vintage, while all 
the time a strange smile—a cruel smile—hovered 
round his lips. ‘‘ Music—art,” his voice was full of 
scorn. “ Only we know better. Did I ever tell you 
about that grip I learned in Sumatra—the Death 
Grip ?”’ 

He suddenly fired the question at me, and for a 
moment I did not answer. All my fears were rush- 
ing back into my mind with renewed strength ; it 
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was not so much the question as the tone—and the 
eyes of the speaker. 

‘No, never.” I lit a cigarette with elaborate care. 

“Ah! Someday I must show you. You take a 
man’s throat in your right hand, and you put your 
left behind his neck—like that.” His hands were 
curved in front of him—curved as if a man’s throat 
was inthem. ‘“ Then you press and press with the 
two thumbs—like that ; with the right thumb on a 
certain muscle in the neck, and the left on an artery 
under the ear; and you go on pressing, until—until 
there’s no need to press any longer. It’s wonderful.” 
I can’t hope to give any idea of the dreadful cloating 
tone in his voice. 

‘““T got a Prussian officer like that, that day,’’ he 
went on aftera moment. “1 saw his dirty grey face 
close to mine, and I got my hands on his throat. I'd 
forgotten the exact position for the grip, and then 
suddenly I remembered it. I squeezed and squeezed 
—and, Ginger, the grip was right. I squeezed his 
life out in ten seconds.’’ His voice rose to a shout. 

“ Steady, Hugh,” I cried. “ You'll be frighten- 
ing Elsie.”’ 

‘Quite right,”’ he answered ; “ that would never 
do. I haven’t told her that little incident—she 
wouldn’t understand. But I’m going to show her 
the grip one of these days. As a soldier’s wife, | 
think it’s a thing she ought to know.” 

He relapsed into silence, apparently quite calm, 
though his eyelids still twitched, while I watched 
him covertly from time to time. In my mind now 
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there was no shadow of doubt that the doctor’s fears 
were justified; I knew that Hugh Latimer was 
insane. That his loss of mental balance was periodi- 
cal and not permanent was not the point; layman 
though I was, I could realise the danger to everyone 
in the house. At the moment the tragedy of the 
case hardly struck me; I could only think of the look 
on his face, the gloating, watching look—and Elsie 
and the boy.... 

At half-past nine he went to bed, and I had a few 
words with his wife. 

“ T.ock your door to-night,” I said insistently, ‘‘ as 
you value everything, lock your door. I am going to 
see Cremer to-morrow.” 

‘““What’s he been saying?” she asked, and 
her lips were white. “I heard him shouting 
once.” 

““ Enough to make me tell you to lock your door,”’ 
I said as lightly as I could. ‘“‘ Elsie, you’ve got to be 
brave; something has gone wrong with poor old 
Hugh for the time, and until he’s put right again, 
there are moments when he’s not responsible for his 
actions. Don’t be uneasy; I shall be on hand to- 
night.” 

‘* T shan’t be uneasy,’ she answered, and then she 
turned away, and I saw her shoulders shaking. “My 
Hugh—my poor old man.”’_ | caught the whispered 
words, and she was gone. 


I suppose it was about two that I woke with a 
start. I had meant to keep awake the whole night, 
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taken away—seemingly quite sane—-and telling 
Elsie he’d be back soon. 

‘‘ They say I need a change, old dear, and this old 
tyrant says I’ve been restless at night.” He had his 
hand on Sir William’s shoulder as he spoke, while 
the car was waiting at the door. 

“ Jove !| little girl—you do look a bit washed out. 
Have I been worrying you?” 

“Of course not, old man.” Her voice was per- 
fectly steady. 

“There you are, Sir William.’ He turned 
triumphantly to the doctor. “ Still perhaps you’re 
right. Where’s the young rascal? Give me a kiss, 
you scamp—and look after your mother while I’m 
away. I'll be back soon.’”’ He went down the 
steps and into the car. 

‘And very likely he will, Mrs. Latimer. Keep 
your spirits up and never despair.” Sir William 
patted her shoulder paternally, but over her bent 
head I saw his eyes. 

““God knows,” he said reverently to me as he 
followed Hugh. ‘“ The brain is such a wonderful 
thing ; just a tiny speck and a genius becomes a 
madman. God knows.”’ 


Later on I, too, went away, carrying in my mind 
the picture of a girl—she was no more—holding a 
little bronze cross in front of a laughing baby—the 
cross on which Is written, “‘ For Valour.”” And once 
again my mind went back to that little plot in 
Flanders covered with wooden crosses. 
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Il: JAMES HENRY 


AMES HENRY was the sole remaining son of 
his mother, and she was a widow. His father, 
some twelve months previously, had inadvertently 
encountered a motor-car travelling at great speed, 
and had forthwith been laid to rest. His sisters— 
whom James Henry affected to despise—had long 
since left the parental roof and gone to seek their 
fortunes in the great world; while his brothers had 
in all cases died violent deaths, following in the steps 
of their lamented father. In fact, as I said, James 
Henry was alone in the world saving only for his 
mother: and as she’d married again since his 
father’s death he felt that his responsibility so far as 
she was concerned was at an end. In fact, he fre- 
quently cut her when he met her about the house. 
Relations had become particularly strained after 
this second matrimonial venture. An aristocrat of 
the most unbending description himself, he had 
been away during the period of her courtship— 
otherwise, no doubt, he would have protected his 
father’s stainless escutcheon. As it was, he never 
quite recovered from the shock. 

It was at breakfast one morning that he heard the 
news. Lady Monica told him as she handed him 
his tea. “‘ James Henry,” she remarked reproach- 
fully, “‘ your mother is a naughty woman.” ‘T'rue to 
his aristocratic principle of stoical calm, he continued 
to consume his morning beverage. There were 
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times when the mention of his mother bored him to 
extinction. ‘A very naughty woman,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“‘ Dad ’’—she addressed a man who had 
just come into the room—“ it’s occurred.” 

‘“What—have they come ?”’ 

‘Yes—last night. Five.” 

‘Are they good ones ?”’ 

Lady Monica laughed. ‘1 was just telling James 
Henry what I thought of his Family when you came 
in. I’m afraid Harriet Emily 1s incorrigible.” 

“Look at James !’’ exclaimed the Earl—" he’s 
spilled his tea all over the carpet.” He was inspect- 
ing the dishes on the sideboard as he spoke. 

“* He always does. His whiskers dribble. Jervis 
tells me that he thinks Harriet Emily must have— 
er—flirted with a most undesirable acquaintance.” 

‘Oh, has she ?”’ Her father opened the morning 
paper and started to enjoy his breakfast. “ We must 
drown ’em, my dear, drown—— Hullo! the 
Russians have crossed the Tt sounded like an 
explosion in a soda-water factory, and James Henry 
protested. 

“Quite right, Henry. He oughtn’t to do it at 
breakfast. It doesn’t really make one any happier. 
Did you know about your mother? Now don’t 
gobble your food.”” Lady Monica held up an admon- 
ishing finger. ‘‘ Four of your brothers and sisters 
are more or less respectable, James, but there’s one 
—there’s one that is distinctly reminiscent of a 
dachshund. Oh! ’Arriet, ’Arriet—I’m ashamed 
of you.” 
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James Henry sneezed heavily and got down from 
the table. Always a perfect gentleman, he picked 
up the crumbs round his chair, and even went so far 
as to salvage a large piece of sausage skin which had 
slipped on to the floor. Then, full of rectitude and 
outwardly unconcerned, he retired to a corner 
behind a cupboard and earnestly contemplated a 
little hole in the floor. 

Outwardly calm—yes: that at least was due to 
the memory of his blue-blooded father. But in- 
wardly he seethed. With his head on one side he 
alternately sniffed and blew as he had done regularly 
every morning for the past two months. His 
father’s wife the mother of a sausage-dog !_ Incred- 
ible! It must have been that miserable fat beast 
who lived at the “‘ Pig and Whistle.”” The insolence 
—the inconceivable impertinence of such an un- 
sightly corpulent traducer daring to ally himself with 
One of the Fox Terriers. He growled slightly in 
his disgust, and three mice inside the wall laughed 
gently. But—still, the girls are ever frail. He 
blushed slightly at some recollection, and realised 
that he must make allowances. But a sausage dog ! 
Great heavens ! 

‘* James—avangons, mon brave.”” Lady Monica 
was standing in the window. “ We will hie us to 
the village. Dad, don’t forget that our branch of the 
Federated Association of Women War Workers is 
drilling here this afternoon.” 

““Good heavens! my dear girl—is it?” Her 
father gazed at her in alarm. “ | think—er—lI think 
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I shall have to—er—run up to Town—er—this 
afternoon.’’ 

‘“T thought you'd have to, old dear. In fact, I’ve 
ordered the car for you. Come along, Henry —we 
must go and get a boy scout to be bandaged.” 

James Henry gave one last violently facial con- 
tortion at the entrance of the mouse’s lair, and rose 
majestically to his feet. If she wanted to go out, he 
fully realised that he must go with her: Emily 
would have to wait. He would go round later and 
see his poor misguided mother and reason with 
her ; but just at present the girl was his principal 
duty. She generally asked his advice on various 
things when they went for a walk, and the least he 
could do was to pretend to be interested at any 
rate. 

Apparently this morning she was in need of much 
counsel and help. Having arrived at a clearing in 
the wood, on the way to the village, she sat down on 
the fallen trunk of a tree, and addressed him. 

“ James—what am I todo? Derek is coming this 
afternoon before he goes back to France. What shal] 
1 tell him, Henry—what sha// I tell him? Because 
I know he'll ask me again. Thank you, old man, 
but you’re not very helpful, and I’d much sooner 
you kept it yourself.” 

Disgustedly James Henry removed the carcass of 
a field mouse he had just procured, and resigned 
himself to the inevitable. 

“I’m fond of him; I like him—in fact at times 
more than like him. But is it the rea/ thing ? Now 
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what do you think, James Henry ?—tell me all that 
is in your mind. Ought [——” 

It was then that he gave his celebrated rendering 
of a young typhoon, owing to the presence of a 
foreign substance—to wit, a fly—in a ticklish spot 
on his nose. 

‘You think that, do you? Well, perhaps you’re 
right. Come on, my lad, we must obtain the victim 
for this afternoon. I wonder if those little boys like 
it? To do some good and kindly action each day— 
that’s their motto, James. And as one person to 
another you must admit that to be revived from 
drowning, resuscitated from fainting, brought-to 
from an epileptic fit, and have two knees, an ankle, 
and a collar-bone set at the same time is some good 
action even for a boy scout.” 


It was not until after lunch that James Henry paid 
his promised call on his mother. More mature con- 
siderations had but strengthened his resolve to make 
allowances. After all, these things do happen in 
the best families. He was, indeed, prepared to be 
magnanimous and forgive; he was even prepared 
to be interested ; the only thing he wasn’t prepared 
for was the nasty bite he got on his ear. That settled 
it. It was then that he finally washed his hands of 
his undutiful parent. As he told her, he felt more 
sorrow than anger; he should have realised that 
anyone who could have dealings with a sausage- 
hound must be dead to all sense of decency—and 
that the only thing he asked was that, in the 
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future she would conceal the fact that they were 
related. 

Then he left her—and trotting round to the front 
of the house, found great activity in progress on the 
lawn. 

‘“Good heavens! James Henry, do they often 
do this ?’’ With a shout of joy he recognised the 
speaker. And having told him about Harriet, and 
blown heavily at a passing spider and then trodden 
on it, he sat down beside the soldier on the steps. 
The game on the lawn at first sight looked dull ; 
and he only favoured it with a perfunctory glance. 
In fact, what on earth there was in it to make the 
soldier beside him shake and shake while the tears 
periodically rolled down his face was quite beyond 
Henry. 

The principal player seemed to be a large man— 
also in khaki—with a loud voice. Up to date he had 
said nothing but “ Now then, ladies,” at intervals 
and in a rising crescendo. Then it all became 
complicated. 

“Now then, ladies, when I says Number—you 
numbers from right to leftin an h’even tone of voice. 
The third lady from the left ’as no lady behind ’er— 
seeing as we’re a h’odd number. She forms the 
blank file. Yes, you, mum—you, I means.” 

“What are you pointing at me for, my good man ?” 
The Vicar’s wife suddenly realised she was being 
spoken to. ‘“‘ Am I doing anything wrong ?” 

““No, mum, no. Not this time. I was only 
saying as you ‘ave no one behind you.” 
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“Oh! I'll go there at once—I’m so sorry.” She 
retired to the rear rank. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Goodenough, 
did I tread upon your foot ’—so clumsy of me! Oh, 
what is that man saying now? But you've just told 
me to come here. You did nothing of the sort ? 
How rude!” 

But as I said, the game did not interest James 
Henry, so he wandered away and played in some 
bushes. ‘There were distinct traces of a recently 
moving mole, which was far more to the point. 
Then having found—after a diligent search and 
much delight in pungent odours—that the mole was 
a has-been, our Henry disappeared for a space. 
And far be it from me to disclose where he went : 
his intentions were always strictly honourable. 

When he appeared again the Earl had just returned 
from London, and was talking to the tall soldter- 
man. The Women War Workers had departed, 
and, as James Henry approached, his mistress came 
out and joined the two men. 

‘* Have those dreadful women gone, my dear ?”’ 
asked the Earl, as he saw her. 

“You're very rude, Dad. The Federated As- 
sociation of the W.W.W. is a very fine body of 
patriotic women. What did you think of our drill, 
Derek ?”’ 

‘Wonderful, Monica. Quite the most wonderful 
thing I’ve ever seen.” The soldier solemnly offered 
her a cigarette. 

‘You men are all jealous. We're coming out to 
France as V.A.D.’s soon.” 
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““Good Lord, Derek—you ought to have seen 
their first drill. In one corner of the lawn that poor 
devil of a sergeant with his face a shiny purple 
alternately sobbed and bellowed like a bull—while 
twenty-seven W.W.W.’s tied themselves into a knot 
like a Rugby football scrum, and told one another 
how they’d done it. It was the most heartrending 
sight I’ve ever seen.” 

‘Dear old Dad!” The girl blew a cloud of 
smoke. “* You told it better last time.” 

‘Don’t interrupt, Monica. The final tableau 

‘“Which one are you going to tell him, dear? 
The one where James Henry bit the Vicar’s wife 
in the leg, or the one where the sergeant with a 
choking cry of ‘ Double, damn you!” fell fainting 
into the rhododendron bush ?”’ 

“‘ I think the second is the better,’’ remarked the 
soldier pensively. ‘‘ Dogs always bite the Vicar’s 
wife’s leg. Not a hobby I should personally take 
up, but——” ) 

They all laughed. ‘ Now run indoors, old ’un, 
and tell John to get you a mixed vermouth—I want 
to talk to Derek.” The girl gently pushed her 
father towards the open window. 

It was at that particular moment in James Henry’s 
career that, having snapped at a wasp and partially 
killed it, he inadvertently sat on the carcass by mis- 
take. As he explained to Harriet Emily afterwards, 
it wasn’t so much the discomfort of the proceeding 
which annoyed him, as the unfeeling laughter of the 
spectators. And it was only when she'd bitten him 
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in the other ear that he remembered he had dis- 
owned her that very afternoon. 


But elsewhere, though he was quite unaware of 
the fact, momentous decisions as to his future were 
being taken. The Earl had gone in to get his mixed 
vermouth, and outside his daughter and the soldier- 
man sat and talked. It was fragmentary, disjointed 
—the talk of old friends with much in common. 
Only in the man’s voice there was that suppressed 
note which indicates things more than any mere 
words. Monica heard it and sighed—she’d heard 
it so often before in his voice. James Henry had 
heard it too during a previous talk—one which he 
had graced with his presence—and had gone to the 
extent of discussing it with a friend. On this 
occasion he had been gently dozing on the man’s 
knee, when suddenly he had been rudely awakened. 
In his dreams he had heard her say, “* Dear old 
Derek—I’m afraid it’s No. You see, I’m not 
sure ’’; which didn’t seem much to make a disturb- 
ance about. 

“Would you believe it,” he remarked later, 
‘* but as she spoke the soldier-man’s grip tightened 
on my neck till I was almost choked ! ” 

“What did you do?” asked his friend, a dis- 
reputable “‘long-dog.” ‘‘ Did you bite him ?”’ 

“IT did not.” James Henry sniffed. “ It was 
not a biting moment. Tact was required. I just 
gave a little cough, and instantly he took his hand 
away. ‘Old man,’ he whispered to me—she’d left 
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us—‘I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to—I wasn’t think- 
ing.’ Sol licked his hand to show him I understood.” 

‘*] know what you mean. I’m generally there 
when my bloke comes out of prison, and he always 
kicks me. But it’s meant kindly.” 

‘‘ As a matter of fact, that 1s not what I mean— 
though I dare say your experiences on such matters 
are profound.” James was becoming blue-blooded. 
‘“ The person who owns you, and who 1s in the habit 
of going to—er—prison, no doubt shows his affec- 
tion for you in that way. And very suitable too. 
But the affair to which I alluded is quite different 
The soldier-man 1s almost as much in my care as the 
girl. And so I know his feelings. At the time, he 
was suffering, though why I don’t understand ; and 
therefore it was up to me to suffer with him. It 
helped him.” 

‘““ H’m,” the lurcher grunted. ‘ Dare say you’re 
right. What about a trip to the gorse? I haven’t 
seen a rabbit for some time.”’ 

And if Henry had not sat on the wasp his neck 
might again have been squeezed that evening. As 
it was, the danger period was over by the time he 
reappeared and jumped into the girl’s lap. Not only 
had the sixth proposal been gently turned down— 
but James’s plans for the near future had been 
settled for him in a most arbitrary manner. 

‘Well, old man, show’s the tail ?”’ laughed the 
soldier. James Henry yawned—the subject seemed 
a trifle personal even amongst old friends. ‘‘ Have 
you heard you’re coming with me to France?” 
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““ And you must bring him to me as soon as I get 
over,” cried the girl. 

‘““ At once, dear lady. I'll ask for special leave, 
and if necessary an armistice.” 

“Won't you bark at the Huns, my cherub?” 
She laughed and got up. ‘“‘ Go to your uncle—I’m 
going to dress.” 

What happened then was almost more than even 
the most long-suffering terrier could stand. He was 
unceremoniously bundled into his uncle’s arms by 
his mistress, and at the same moment she bent down. 
A strange noise was heard such as he had frequently 
noted, coming from the top of his own head, when 
his mistress was in an affectionate mood—a peculiar 
form of exercise, he deduced, which apparently 
amused some people. But the effect on the soldier 
was electrical. He sprang out of his chair with a 
shout—** Monica—you little devil—come_back,”’ 
and James Henry fell winded to the floor. But a 
flutter of white disappearing indoors was the only 
answer... . 

‘* She’s not sure, James, my son—she’s not sure.”’ 
The man pulled out his cigarette-case and contem- 
plated him thoughtfully. ‘‘ And how the deuce are 
we to make her sure? [I want it, and her father 
wants it, and so does she if she only knew it. They’re 
the devil, James Henry—they’re the devil.” 

But his hearer did not want philosophy; he 
wanted his tummy rubbed. He lay with one eye 
closed, his four paws turned up limply towards the 
sky, and sighed gently. Never before had the 
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suggestion failed ; enthusiastic admirers had always 
taken the hint gladly, and he had graciously allowed 
them the pleasure. But this time—horror upon 
horror—not only was there no result, but in a 
dreamy, contemplative manner the soldier actually 
deposited his used and still warm match carefully on 
the spot where James Henry’s wind had been. 
Naturally there was only one possible course open to 
him. He rose quietly and left. It was only when 
he was thinking the matter over later that it struck 
him that his exit would have been more dignified if 
he hadn’t sat down half-way across the lawn to 
scratch his right ear. It was more than likely that 
a completely false construction would be put on that 
simple action by anyone who didn’t know he’d had 
words with Harriet Emily. 


Thus James Henry—gentleman, at his country 
seat in England. I have gone out of my way to 
describe what may be taken as an average day in his 
life, in order to show him as he was before he went 
to France to be banished from the country— 
cashiered in disgrace a few weeks after his arrival. 
Which only goes to prove the change that war causes 
in even the most polished and courtly. 

I am told that the alteration for the worse started 
shortly after his arrival at the front. What did it I 
don’t know—but he lost one whisker and a portion 
of an ear, thus giving him a somewhat lopsided 
appearance; though rakish withal. It may have 
been a detonator which went off as he ate 1t—it may 
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have been foolish curiosity over a maxim—it may 
even have been due to the fact that he found a 
motor-bicycle standing still, what time it made 
strange provocative noises, and failed to notice that 
the back wheel was off the ground and rotating at a 
great pace. 

Whatever it was, it altered James Henry. Not 
that it soured his temper—not at all; but it made 
him more reckless, less careful of appearances. He 
forgot the repose that stamps the caste of Vere de 
Vere, and a series of incidents occurred which tended 
to strain relations all round. 

There was the question of the three dead chickens, 
for instance. Had they disappeared decently and 
in order much might have been thought but nothing 
would have been known. But when they were 
deposited on their owner’s doorstep, with James 
Henry mounting guard over the corpses himself, it 
was a little difficult to explain the matter away. 
That was the trouble—his sense of humour seemed 
to have become distorted. 

The pastime of hunting for rats in the sewers of 
Ypres cannot be too highly commended ; but having 
got thoroughly wet in the process, James Henry’s 
practice of depositing the rat and himself on the 
Adjutant’s bed was open to grave criticism. 

But enough: these two instances were, I am 
sorry to state, but types of countless other regret- 
table episodes which caused the popularity of James 
Henry to wane. 

The final decree of death or banishment came 
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when James had been in the country some seven 
weeks. 

On the day in question a dreadful shout was 
heard, followed by a flood of language which I will 
refrain from committing to print. And then the 
Colonel appeared in the door of his dug-out. 

“Where is that accursed idiot, Murgatroyd 
Pass the word along for the damn’ fool.”’ 

“Urry up, Conky. The ole man’s a’twittering 
for you.” Murgatroyd emerged from a recess. 

‘What's ’e want ?”’ 

‘ T’d go and find out, cully. I think ’e’s going to 
mention you in ‘is will.” At that moment a fresh 
outburst floated through the stillness. 

“Great ’Eavens |’ Murgatroyd reluctantly rose 
to his feet. ‘‘ So long, boys. Tell me mother she 
was in me thoughts up to the end.”” He paused 
outside the dug-out and then went manfully in. 
‘“‘ You wanted me, sir.” 

“Look at this, you blithering ass, look at this.”’ 
The Colonel was searching through his Fortnum and 
Mason packing-case on the floor. ‘“* Great heavens ! 
and the caviare too—embedded in the butter. Five 
defunct rodents in the brawn ”—he threw each in 
turn at his servant, who dodged round the dug-out 
like a pea in a drum—‘ The marmalade and the 
paté de foie gras inseparably mixed together, and the 
whole covered with a thick layer of disintegrating 
cigar.” 

‘Tt wasn’t me, sir.”” Murgatroyd spoke in an 
aggrieved tone. 
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““] didn’t suppose it was, you fool.” The 
Colonel straightened himself and glared at his hap- 
less minion. ‘“‘ Great heavens! there’s another rat 
on my hair-brush.”’ 

‘“ One of the same five, sir. It ricochetted off my 
face.” With a magnificent nonchalance his servant 
threw it out of the door. ‘I think, sir, it must be 
James ’Enry.” 

‘Who the devil is James Henry ?”’ 

‘* Sir Derek Temple’s little dawg, sir.” 

“Indeed.” The Colonel’s tone was ominous. 
‘Go round and ask Sir Derek Temple to be good 
enough to come and see me at once.” 

What happened exactly at that interview I cannot 
say; though I understand that James Henry con- 
sidered an absurd fuss had been made about a trifle. 
In fact he found it so difficult to lie down with any 
comfort that night that he missed much of his 
master’s conversation with him. 

‘You've topped it, James, you've put the brass 
hat on. The old man threatens to turn out a firing 
party if he ever sees you again.” 

James feigned sleep: this continual harping on 
what was over and done with he considered the 
very worst of form. Even if he had put the caviare 
in the butter and his foot in the marmalade—well, 
hang it all—what then He’d presented the old 
buster with five dead rats, which was more than he’d 
do for a lot of people. 

‘‘In fact, James, you are not popular, my boy— 
and I shudder to think what Monica will do with 
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you when she gets you. She’s come over, you may 
be pleased to hear, Henry. She is V.A.D.-ing at 
a charming hospital that overlooks the sea. James, 
why can’t I go sick—and live for a space at that 
charming hospital that overlooks the sea? Think 
of it: here am I, panting to have my face washed by 
her, panting——”’ For a moment he rhapsodised 
in silence. “‘ Breakfast in bed, poached egg in the 
bed: oh! James, my boy, and she probably never 
even thinks of me.”’ 

He took a letter out of his pocket and held it 
under the light of the candle. ‘‘‘ Not much to do 
at present, but delightful weather. The hospital is 
nearly empty, though there’s one perfect dear who is 
almost fit—a Major in some Highland regiment.’ 

“Listen to that, James. Some great rawboned, 
red-kneed Scotchman, and she calls him a perfect 
dear!”’ His listener blew resignedly and again 
composed himself to slumber. 

“** How 1s James behaving ? I'd love to see the 
sweet pet again.’ Sweet pet: yes—my boy—you 
look it. ‘Do you remember how annoyed he was 
when I put him in your arms that afternoon at 
home?’ Do you hear that, James ?—do I remem- 
ber ? Monica, you adorable soul....” He re- 
lapsed into moody thought. 


At what moment during that restless night the 
idea actually came I know not. Possibly a diabolical 
chuckle on the part of James Henry, who was 
hunting in his dreams, goaded him to desperation. 
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But it is an undoubted fact that when Sir Derek 
Temple rose the next morning he had definitely 
determined to embark on the adventure which 
culminated in the tragedy of the cat, the General, 
and James. The latter is reputed to regard the 
affair as quite trifling and unworthy of the fierce 
glare of publicity that beat upon it. The cat has, or 
rather had, different views. 

Now, be it known to those who live in England 
that it is one thing to say in an airy manner, as 
Derek had said to Lady Monica, that he would come 
and see her when she landed in France ; it is another 
todoit. But toa determined and unprincipled man 
nothing is impossible ; and though it would be the 
height of indiscretion for me to hint even at the 
methods he used to attain his ends, it is a certain 
fact that in the afternoon of the second day following 
the episode of the five rodents he found himself at a 
certain seaport town with James Henry as the other 
member of the party. And having had his hair cut, 
and extricated his companion from a street brawl, he 
hired a motor and drove into the country. 

Now, Derek Temple’s knowledge of hospitals and 
their ways was not profound. He had a hazy idea 
that on arriving at the portals he would send in his 
name, and that in due course he would consume a 
téte-a-téte tea with Monica in her private boudoir. 
He rehearsed the scene in his mind: the quiet, 
cutting reference to Highlanders who failed to 
understand the official position of nurses—the 
certainty that this particular one was a scoundrel : 
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the fact that, on receiving her letter, he had at once 
rushed off to protect her. And as he got to this 
point the car turned into the gates of a palatial hotel 
and stopped by the door. James Henry jumped 
through the open window, and his master followed 
him up the steps. 

“Is Lady Monica Travers at home: I mean—er 
—is she in the hospital?”’ He addressed an 
R.A.M.C. sergeant in the entrance. 

‘No dawgs allowed in the ’ospital, sir.’”” The 
scandalised N.C.O. glared at James Henry, who was 
furiously growling at a hot-air grating in the floor. 
‘You must get ’im out at once, sir: we're being 
inspected to-day.”’ 

‘““ Heel, James, heel. He'll be quite all right, 
Sergeant. Just find out, will you, about [Lady 
Monica Travers ?”’ 

‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, but are you a patient?” 

‘* Patient—of course I’m not a patient. Do I 
ook like a patient ?”’ 

‘Well, sir, there ain’t no visiting allowed when 
the sisters 1s on duty.” 

“What ? But it’s preposterous. Do you mean 
to say I can’t see her unless I’m a patient? Why, 
man, I’ve got to go back in an hour.” 

‘* Very sorry, sir—but no visiting allowed. Very 
strict ‘ere, and as I says we're full of brass ‘ats 
to-day.” 

For a moment Derek was nonplussed ; this was a 
complication on which he had not reckoned. 


‘“* But look here, sergeant. you know...” and 
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even as he spoke he looked upstairs and beheld Lady 
Monica. Unfortunately she had not seen him, and 
the situation was desperate. Forcing James Henry 
into the arms of the outraged N.C.O., he rushed 
up the stairs and followed her. 

“Derek!” The girl stopped in amazement. 
“What in the world are you doing here?” 

‘Monica, my dear, I’ve come to see you. Tell 
me that you don’t really love that damn Scotchman.” 

An adorable smile spread over her face. ‘* You 
idiot ! I don’t love anyone. My work fills my life.” 

‘Rot! You said in your letter you had nothing 
to do at present. Monica, take me somewhere where 
I can make love to you.” 

‘T shall do nothing of the sort. In the first place 
you aren't allowed here at all; and in the second I 
don’t want to be made love to.” 

‘“* And in the third,” said Derek grimly, as the 
sound of a procession advancing down a corridor 
came from round the corner, “‘ you’re being inspected 
to-day, and that—if I mistake not—is the great pan- 
jam-drum himself.” 

“Oh! good Heavens, Derek, I'd forgotten. Do 
go, for goodness’ sake. Run—TI shall be sacked.” 

‘‘T shall not go. As the great man himself rounds 
that corner I shall kiss you with a loud trumpeting 
noise.” 

“You brute! Oh! what shall I do ?’—there 
they are. Come in here.” She grabbed him by the 
wrist and dragged him into a small deserted sitting- 
room close by. 
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‘* You darling,” he remarked, and promptly kissed 
her. “‘ Monica, dear, you must listen - 

“Sit down, you idiot. I’m sure they saw me. 
You must pretend you’re a patient just come in. I 
know I shall be sacked. The General is dreadfully 
particular. Put this thermometer in your mouth. 
Quick, give me your hand—I must take your 
pulse.” 

“*T think,” said a voice outside the door, “ that I 
saw—er—a patient being brought into one of these 
rooms.” 

““ Surely not, sir. These rooms are all empty.” 
The door opened and the cavalcade paused. “‘ Er— 
Lady Monica .. . really.” 

‘““A new patient, Colonel,” she remarked. “I 
am just taking his temperature.” Derek, his eyes 
partially closed, lay back in a chair, occasionally 
uttering a slight groan. 

“* "The case looks most interesting.” The General 
came and stood beside him. ‘“ Most interesting. 
Have you—er—diagnosed the symptoms, sister ? ”’ 
His lips were twitching suspiciously. 

““ Not yet, General. The pulse is normal—and 
the temperature ’’—she looked at the thermometer— 
““is—good gracious me! have you kept it properly 
under your tongue?’’ She turned to Derek, 
who nodded feebly. ‘‘ The temperature is only 
93. She looked at the group in an awestruck 
manner. 

“Most remarkable,” murmured the General. 
‘‘ One feels compelled to wonder what it would have 
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been if he’d had the right end in his mouth.”” Derek 
emitted a hollow groan. ‘‘ And where do you feel 
it worst, my dear boy ?”’ continued the great man, 
gazing at him through his eyeglass. 

‘ Dyspepsia, sir,’’ he whispered feebly. ‘‘ Dread- 
ful dyspepsia. I can’t sleep, I—er—Good Lord !”’ 
His eyes opened, his voice rose, and with a fixed 
stare of horror he gazed at the door. Through it 
with due solemnity came James Henry holding in 
his mouth a furless and very dead cat. He advanced 
to the centre of the group—laid it at the General’s 
feet—and having sneezed twice, sat down and con- 
templated his handiwork: his tail thumping the 
floor feverishly in anticipation of well-merited 
applause. 

It was possibly foolish, but, as Derek explained 
afterwards to Monica, the situation had passed 
beyond him. He arose and confronted the General, 
who was surveying the scene coldly, and with a 
courtly explanation of ‘‘ Your cat, I believe, sir,’’ he 
passed from the room. 


The conclusion of this dreadful drama may be 
given in three short sentences. 

The first was spoken by the General. “ Let it be 
buried.”” And it was so. 

The second was whispered by Lady Monica— 
later. ‘‘ Darling, I had to say we were engaged ; it 
looked so peculiar.’’ And it was even more so. 

The third was snorted by James Henry. “ First 


I’m beaten and then I’m kissed. Damn all cats ! ”’ 
FFs 
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HE Tunnellers sat at meat. Much has been 
written concerning the Birds of War, and 
their antics and their gambols and the presents which 
they drop from great heights on an unworthy popula- 
tion below. They have been likened to swarms of 
mosquitoes twisting and dodging in the sunlight over 
some stagnant pool ; they have been likened to a flight 
of geese coming out of the chilly dawn over the frozen 
marshes. ‘They have been likened to many things 
which appeal to the imagination of those who sit and 
look on at the game over the water, and no allegorical 
fancy is half so wonderful as their reality. But for 
the moment I would turn to the other end of the mili- 
tary scale: the department of the fighting machine 
which measures in inches where the Birds reckon in 
leagues ; the branch which lives 1n the darkness. The 
sunlight does not shine on them ; their deeds are not 
watched by interested thousands on both sides of No 
Man’s Land. In fact, to a casual visitor in the trenches 
their very presence might be unsuspected. Periodic- 
ally, as you pass up Maida Vale or the Edgware Road 
or any of those communication trenches which 
stretch back from the front line till they gradually 
peter out and come to the surface—periodically you 
will meet a party of men coming the other way. 
They will not be shaven, and their faces and clothes 
will be caked with white; also they will look rather 
tired. It is the last shift leaving the mines in front, 
and going out to rest. 
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And when you go on, and come eventually to the 
front line, you will see occasional shafts sticking down 
into the ground—timbered shafts, like the entrance 
of a dugout. Perhaps a monstrous pair of bellows 
will be heaving gently at the top, worked by two men 
who smoke and spit. Perhaps you will seesomesand- 
bags coming up the timber slide which runs down the 
centre of the shaft: sandbags which are full of chalk 
and are hauled up by another man who smokes and 
spits. And when he has got the sandbag the rope 
goes down again to some one at the bottom. You can 
just see his white face ringed by the darkness; you 
can hear him whistling and see the tug on the rope 
when the next bag is made fast. Beyond him you 
cannot see; beyond him—stretching perhaps for a 
quarter of a mile towards the Hun, and for many 
quarters sideways—lies the abode of the moles. The 
chalky unshaven men have come from the darkness 
underneath ; they were relieved by the next shift, 
who are down there now. But you can only see a few 
sandbags and an infantryman cleaning his rifle in the 
sunlight of the trench near by. .. . 

Sometimes the earth will suddenly rock and shake, 
and as you look over the top of the trench you may 
see—if you are quick—some heaps of dirt flying up 
half a mile away on the right. Also you may see the 
faint pink orange glow of ammonal, and you will 
assume quite rightly that a small mine has been 
blown. But even as you come to this conclusion, and 
decide to wander on, you will find beside you a man 
who blinks. In his hand he holds an instrument of 
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which it would not be well to speak, and even as he 
blinks in the sudden strong light he is peering round 
to find that pink glow. 

“‘ Did you notice where it was, sir ?’’ he asks, and 
then he sees it himself and grunts. Perhaps he may 
confide in you, more often he grunts again and writes 
something with a blunt pencil on a dirty piece of 
paper. Then he departs whence he came: down 
below—1into the dark—with his instrument. There 
had been something doing in the underworld, and 
the listener below was there to record these doings. .. 

And so, as I said before, the Tunnellers sat at 
meat; in other words, the officers of the 999th 
Tunnelling Company R.E. were consuming their 
dinner. The conversation was singularly uncon- 
nected with war and correspondingly dull topics ; in 
fact, at the moment Strickland, late of Yukon, held 
the Speaker’s eye. He had but recently returned 
from ten days in the land of his birth, and so was an 
oracle. 

“What is the best thing to see in Town, Joe,”’ 
demanded Brandsby, who in two days was to go and 
do likewise. 

Strickland grunted. ‘‘ There are revues, my boy,” 
he afhrmed, “ by the score. What is lacking in plot 
is made up in leg in all of them; and it is very 
beautiful. But I’m thinking you’re too young.” 

Brandsby laughed. “My dear Joe, aren’t you 
aware that you are one of those poor helpless 
Colonials for whom special legislation is required ? 
To expose you, my poor angel boy, to the perils of 
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the London streets, is nothing short of diabolical 
wickedness. Tell me, my lad, lest I burst into tears, 
that you always went straight home to bed, and never, 
never plaved any games for money with strangers. 

‘“ And when I think,” chimed in the Major, “ that 
this high moral tone is entirely due tome! Pass the 
port, Brandsby, and we will hear the worst.” 

Strickland grinned reminiscently. ‘ Tell me, 
souls, do I look particularly innocent ?”’ 

The chorus in reply drowned a passing shell, and 
its tenor would not have flattered a Sunday School 
teacher. 

“Thank you,” murmured Strickland. “It’s nice 
to know these things. I met a lad of the village in 
the bar at the —-—, well, I won’t say where, with 
Brandsby going home. He was such a nice man ; 
told me he’d been in the Army and been gassed. 
Poor chap! And he had such a charming face. 
Dressed so nicely, with pearl studs in his shirt.”’ 

“’€ Come round to my place afterwards, old boy,’ 
he said effusively, ‘and have a drink, and tell me 
how things are going over the water.’ ” 

Brandsby passed his hand across his forehead. “ I 
feared as much,” he whispered brokenly. 

“IT went.” Strickland began to fill his pipe. “ It 
was half an hour—fairly cautious of him, I thought— 
before two more came in. Such nice men, too; and 
agirlas well: suchadarling. Except for the tactless 
placing of one of the electric lights, I should never 
have noticed that her hair was of a different colour 
near the roots to the glorious gold which coiffed about 
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her head. Good word that, coiffed. Oh, she was a 
dear! A trifle mechanical, perhaps, in her smile, 
owing to the thickness of her complexion—but such 
a dear. I held her hand when the men went out of 
the room, and told her an aunt had just died and 
left me a thousand, which I intended to spend on 
leave. She was so kind and sweet about it: called 
me a naughty boy, and got so excited that she had 
trouble with her false teeth. Poor little thing—I 
looked away, of course.” 

‘* Joe, you are an old scoundrel.”” ‘The Major was 
shaking with laughter. 

“| fail, sir,’”’ remarked Strickland in pained sur- 
prise, “‘ to see any cause for hilarity. After a while 
the men came back, and then of course it was rather 
unfortunate. Her eyelashes were—er—wonderfully 
long, and apparently sticky. Why, of course, I don’t 
know, except that they were very black ; I suppose 
] oughtn’t to have been looking; she thought I 
wasn't, and she gave them the comedian’s wink—the 
sort the gallery sees. And the poor child’s eyelids 
stuck. It was dreadful. I thought of offering her a 
match with which to unstick them, but then it struck 
me that perhaps it wasn’t my business, so I lit a 
cigarette instead. Then, fortunately, my first friend 
proposed a quiet game at a place he knew. Quite 
time, too, because it was getting late. 

“Such nice, kind hospitable people they were 
whom we went to. I had a pint and a half of real 
good wine and a pot of caviare to my own cheek as 
soon as I got there. And then, seeing I was nervous, 
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the dear girl came and offered to show me how to 
play.” 

“What was the game, Joe?” demanded 
Brandsby. ° 

‘“ Baccarat,”’ answered Strickland mildly, and the 
men howled. On the subject of Joe Strickland and 
cards a volume might be written. There is the story, 
for instance, of the gambling saloon in Dawson City, 
and Joe and two greasers, which has long been 
shouting for publicity. But it must keep. 

‘* She explained the rules to me,”’ went on Strick- 
land, when the noise had subsided, “‘ and after a while 
I staked a pound and won. Wasn’t it wonderful f 
Then I put on ten pounds and won again. She 
was delighted, dear little thing, and squeezed my 
arm. 

‘“ «Sweetest of girls,’ I murmured into her ear. 
‘I’m so excited I must have some more champagne.’ 
So we had another half-pint, and then I looked at 
my watch. ‘Good gracious me,’ I exclaimed, * it’s 
five to three. I must go.’ 

‘Oh, the disillusion of that moment! Her face 
froze: yea, verily, the varnish cracked! ‘Go,’ she 
spluttered, ‘ why, you’ve only just come.’ 

‘* Only too true, my angel,’ I whispered tenderly, 
‘ but my mother sitteth in the cold, cold hall, waiting 
for her baby boy.’”’ 

Strickland thoughtfully drained his whisky. “It 
was very sad and terrible, that episode. I felt that I 
had misjudged human nature. The baccarat table 
broke up like a log jam bursting, and they all talked 
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at once. They were most offensive, and they sur- 
rounded me as J reached the door. He of the pearl] 
studs pibbered. 

‘* At last they let me speak. ‘ Dear friends,’ I re- 
marked affably, ‘I have enjoyed my evening im- 
mensely. The champagne was good: the caviare 
excellent; but the baccarat, I grieve to say, was 
poor.’ Then they jostled me, and I became annoyed. 
‘ You half-baked Sheeny,’ I said to Mr. Pearl Studs, 
‘I’ve forgotten more about cards than any of you 
damned bohunks ever knew. I’ve seen crooked 
shows run in most every corner of the globe, and this 
stunt wouldn’t take in a looney who thought he was 
a poached egg. Then, to cap it all, you swabs of the 
gutter, you give mea dud fiver amongst my winnings. 
I’ll just change that now.’ 

‘* But I had to lay two of them out before I could. 
Then I left.” Joe Strickland smiled reminiscently. 
““ Some evening !”’ 

‘* And these are the men for whom the keepers of 
England’s morals grieve and wax sad,” sighed 
Brandsby. “I’m afraid you’re a hard case, Joe.”’ 

Strickland grinned, and stretched himself. Under 
the sleeves of his coat one could trace the swell of 
his muscles, and the whole poise of the man spoke 
of his perfect fitness, his immense physical strength. 

“ ['d like to meet that crowd again in London,”’ 
hegrinned. ‘ The brass of them ; the ineffable gall. 
Baccarat! Great Scott! they couldn’t swindle at 
snap.” 


As he spoke the door of the mess hut opened, and 
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a grey-caked subaltern entered. “ And here is the 
kid—full of war and chalk.” 

‘Hullo, Joe! good leave?”’ The new-comer 
pulled off his steel hat and flung it in a chair. 
‘* Excuse my coming in in this filthy condition, sir,”’ 
he said to the Major, “* but there’s a bit of trouble up 
in 31 Gallery.” 

Joe Strickland sat up and took notice. “31,” he 
said. ‘‘ And what are they doing there, Dick ?”’ 

‘Well, you’d smell it easier than I would, Joe,” 
returned the other, “ you know it so much better. 
But that corporal of yours with the flattened face is 
not easy in his mind.” 

The Major looked up from the map he was study- 
ing. It was just an ordinary trench map with one or 
two additions, which are about the only things not 
revealed by aeroplane photographs. They were red 
and black and purple lines, and some stretched across 
the front, and some ran out towards the front and 
finished abruptly. Thus were the shafts and gal- 
leries, the cross-cuts and counter-galleries shown on 
paper for all to see; whilst others in dotted lines 
marked the estimated positions of the Germans. It 
was just the bottom layer of the war that is waged 
above, on, and under the ground. And for the 
above ground no maps can be made—the air 1s un- 
charted. For on the ground the maps are so accurate 
that the damned thing has become a science. But 
for under the ground there is still the element of 
doubt: the dotted lines are not always right... . 

“31,” said the Major slowly. “ You've never 
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been certain about that Hun counter-gallery to your 
right, have you, Joe!” 

“* Not certain, sir, but as near it as makes no odds,” 
Strickland was looking thoughtful. “I think I’ll 
turn in at once, and get up there early to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘‘T’ll come with you, Joe,” said Brandsby. “I 
want to have a final look at that new cross-cut in 
my bit.” 


Now it is not my intention to give a treatise on the 
somewhat involved subject of military mining in 
France to-day. Starting early in 1915, in a free and 
easy way, each side bored tunnels under No Man’s 
Land, and having filled the end with explosives blew 
them in, to the annoyance of those who happened to 
be on top at the time. The system was haphazard, 
the tunnels promiscuous. Ifa general desired blood 
to be shed in a novel manner, he ordered a mine, and 
his desire was frequently gratified. But there the 
matter ended. Except for the decease of the miners 
or the mine, or both, no one was any forrader. 

And so, each side realising that the question was 
capable of considerable expansion, system gradually 
took the place of individual enterprise, and under- 
ground warfare on a definite plan became an addi- 
tional joy for the unhappy beings involved. The 
system is far too long and complicated to describe, 
and, in addition, I rather believe is confidential. But 
before I proceed with the adventure which befell 
Joe Strickland and Dick Brandsby in Number 31, 
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it will be necessary to give, very briefly, one or two 
broad facts. 

In mining the tactics are much the same as in any- 
thing else. From both sides of No Man’s Land 
galleries are pushed out to feel for the enemy, who 
in his turn is pushing out further galleries to feel for 
you. The positions of your own galleries are of 
course known; the positions of the enemy’s can 
only be estimated by listening for his men at work 
on them. 

Sometimes two galleries meet, in which case care 
must be taken. At least, such is the general opinion, 
and I give it for what it is worth. 

But this is not a common occurrence, and in 
general the two sets of galleries meet one another like 
interlocking fingers. Numbers 30 and 31, for 
instance, of the English system, in some place where 
mining activity 1s great, will run out parallel to one 
another under No Man’s Land and a certain distance 
apart. Possibly their two ends may each be fifty 
yards in front of our trenches. Between those two 
galleries is a German gallery, with its end possibly 
nearer our trenches than that fifty yards: which 
gives us the simile of the interlocking fingers. 

One further thing I must say before I proceed, and 
that is this. These galleries may be either offensive 
or defensive: they may be either for the purpose of 
doing damage to the Hun or for preventing him do- 
ing damage to you. If a gallery is offensive it 1s 
pushed on until it is under the position which it is 
proposed to destroy, and is then stacked with a large 
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and powerful charge. The damage has to be done on 
the surface, and therefore a great bulk of explosive 
is used. 

But if the gallery is defensive its object is merely 
to prevent that offensive gallery from succeeding. In 
order to do this a small charge only is put in, gener- 
ally called a camouflet, which, when exploded, does 
no damage on the surface, but, blowing sideways, 
wrecks the offensive gallery itself and annoys the 
painstaking warriors who have built it. 

Which brings us to the point. 31 was a defensive 
gallery, comparatively short in length; 30 was an 
offensive one, stretching out many yards farther than 
31, and designed ultimately to disintegrate a German 
strong point which annoyed the Feet. Between 30 
and 31 lay a German shaft, and it was this which the 
corporal with the flattened features felt uneasy about. 
It still had some yards to go before it was completed, 
and the danger was that the Germans might discover 
30, and by blowing a camouflet to wreck it, wreck 
also 31 on the other side. 

Apologising then for this untoward digression, let 
us return to the doings of our friends. It was 4.30 
ak emma the following morning that Strickland and 
Brandsby, having breakfasted in silence, mounted 
their bicycles and proceeded, still in silence, towards 
the trenches. 4.30 ak emma is a silent hour, and 
even the guns seemed to appreciate the fact. The 
morning sun was shining nicely, and the dew was 
glistening as it should, as our two officers pedalled 
up the pavé road. Everything, in fact, conspired to 
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cause a poetical outburst from one if not both, and 
It was Strickland who obliged. 

“Some day,” he murmured gently, “ I will catch 
the man who made the Government bicycle.” 

Stand-to was over when they reached the line, and 
without further waste of time they crawled down the 
entrance of 31 shaft. For a while neither of them 
could see, and they waited to let their eyes get accus- 
tomed to the darkness. Then, silently, they walked 
forward along the gallery. 

Strickland stopped at the first T-head—a little 
gallery running off the main one for listening pur- 
poses. Seated on some sandbags was a man with an 
instrument to his ears, and as the officers came behind 
him he looked up. 

“ Not a sound, sir,” he whispered. “* Not a sound 
for four ’ours. I believe they’re going to blow.” 

Strickland nodded and took the instrument. Ina 
warfare where everything is sound, unnecessary con- 
versation is discouraged. For a long while he lis- 
tened, and then he turned to the man. 

““Where is Corporal James ?”’ he muttered. 

‘Up at the ’ead, sir.” 

‘Right. Stop here till you get further orders. 
I’m going up to see him.” 

Brandsby and he went out into the main gallery 
and continued along it. A man—his naked chest 
glistening white in the darkness—squeezed past 
them, carrying a sandbag of excavated earth, and 
him Strickland again accosted. 

‘‘ Corporal, sir? Up in front,” he answered, and 
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Once more the two groped quietly forward. At 
length they rounded a slight bend, and in front a light 
was gleaming, showing up the face of the gallery. 
The wall of clay was sweating like a racquet-court 
wall will at times, and an occasional big drop of 
water splashed down from the roof. Six feet high, 
two feet six inches wide, the shaft struck dank and 
cold to the officers : only the man loosening the soi] 
on the face, ceaselessly, steadily, was dripping with 
perspiration. His job was just to go on until he was 
relieved, or the corporal told him to stop; not to 
argue or to think what might be doing in that Ger- 
man gallery next door. Of course he knew; he 
knew as well as the officers what was feared ; but he 
had his job, and that was that. 

In another small T-head, close to the face of the 
gallery, sat Corporal James. 

‘““What’s the trouble, James ? ”’ whispered Strick- 
land. 

“ [’m thinking we’d better clear, sir, for the time,’’ 
answered the N.C.O. “I heard them, and so did 
Davis down t’other T-head, up till about midnight. 
Since then he ain’t ’eard nothing, and no more ’ave 
I. But——” He paused and scratched his head. 

‘ But what ?”’ prompted Strickland. 

“ ] can’t ’elp thinking, sir, as ow we’re very near 
another of their galleries, on the other side, and so 
does Peters there on the face.” 

“Another of these galleries?’ queried Strick- 
land, producing a map from his pocket and peering 
at it. “‘ What makes you think so?” 
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‘““T’ve heard ’em, sir: ’eard ‘em last night. 
They’re rare close.”’ 

‘* Aye, that’s so,” muttered Peters, stopping in his 
work fora moment. “ Through there, they be ; I’ve 
‘eard ’em too.” He put his ear against the clay in 
front, and while he listened no one moved. “ There 
ain’t nothing now, but I’ve ’eard ’em right enough.” 

For a short time Joe Strickland looked thoughtful 
and then he made up his mind. ‘“ We will clear the 
gallery for a little, Corporal James, and I will decide 
what is to be done later. You get on out, and you, 
too, Peters. Take Davis as well.” 

“Very good, sir.” The men departed, and the 
officers were left alone. 

“Don’t you wait, Dick,” said Strickland. ‘ I’m 
just going to listen here for a bit, and see if I can hear 
any sounds in this new gallery they’re talking about.” 

“Of course you won't, old boy. They’re always 
hearing things—these heroes.” 

‘““They’re both good men.” Joe Strickland flat- 
tened his head against the face of the gallery. 
‘‘ James doesn’t often make mistakes.” 

For probably three minutes did Strickland listen 
with every sense alert, while Brandsby waited behind 
him, leaning against the wall. And in a war where 
three seconds is enough to escape or run into trouble, 
to deal in minutes is asking for it. It was as he 
straightened up and prepared to follow in Corporal 
James’s footsteps that a sudden violent upheaval 
shook the ground and flung him into Brandsby’s 
arms. The whole gallery rocked, and there was a 
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rending heavy noise. The light went out at once, 
and the two men staggered to their feet, clutching 
one another in the inky blackness, which pressed 
around them so that it could almost be felt. 

“My God, Dick!” cried Strickland, after the 
noise and the shaking had subsided. ‘‘ What’s 
happened ?” 

‘* The Lord knows,” answered the other shortly ; 
** but it’s me for the shore. Have you got a match?” 

There are few things so pitiful as the light of a 
match in a great darkness, but Strickland lit one, and 
holding it on a level with his face groped after 
Brandsby down the gallery. They had gone perhaps 
thirty yards round the bend when Brandsby stopped, 
and having felt in front of him turned sharply round. 
By the feeble glimmer Strickland saw his face—and 
it was grim and set. 

“What is it, Dick ?”’ he asked quietly. 

“We're blocked; the shaft’s blown in.’’ The 
two officers looked at one another without speaking ; 
each knew what it meant. 

‘“ Have you tried up at the top? There might be 
a way through.”’ Strickland lit another match, and 
together they peered at the solid wall of earth and 
splintered timber that confronted them. There was 
no way through. 

“* So they did blow that camouflet,”’ said Brandsby. 
“‘ James was right. And we, old son, are buried 
alive. I’m thinking the boat will go without me 
to-morrow.” 


““God! Dick, I’m sorry.” Strickland looked at 
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him miserably. “ If only I hadn’t stopped fooling 
for five minutes: if only we’d gone at once——”’ 

Brandsby took him by the arm affectionately. 
* The world has always been made up of * if onlys,’ 
dear old boy. Don’t worry yourself.” 

Strickland lit another match, and again examined 
the blown-in gallery. 

““ Hopeless,”’ he muttered, “ absolutely hopeless. 
Perhaps they’ll get to us in time, Dick ; James must 
know we are here.” 

“‘ And in the meantime do you think you'd better 
go on burning matches?” said Brandsby. Their 
eyes met, and once again did each understand. 
Then Strickland blew out the match, and the dark- 
ness closed round them. 

It is not given to Englishmen in such positions to 
talk much or get excited. When, humanely speaking, 
the end is inevitable—when everything has been 
tried that can be tried, and everything thought of 
that can be thought of, without avail—then the 
average Englishman sits down, and waits for it 
quietly. And these two were too expert at their 
trade not to realise that they could do nothing. 

At one end of their prison was the uncut face, at 
the other a mass of débris, possibly thirty yards 
thick, where the German camouflet had wrecked the 
gallery. Unless, therefore, some miracle happened, 
they would in the course of a few hours die of suffo- 
cation. And they knew it... . 

‘* Have you a revolver, Joe ?”’ Brandsby broke the 
long silence suddenly. 
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“Yes. But we'll wait till the last moment.” 

“Of course. But I’m glad it’s there. And a 
cigarette, I think, as a final debauch.” 

Once again silence fell, to be broken half an hour 
later by Brandsby laughing. 

‘ Hell! Joe, I would have loved to have seen you 
in that baccarat stunt.” 

Yes,” returned Strickland, “‘ it was a good even- 
ing. Look here, old man, I’m going to wander along 
and find some sandbags. ‘This is deuced uncom- 
fortable, and one may as well .. .” 

He groped along the gallery towards the face, 
with Brandsby behind him. And it was as he 
rounded the bend that he stopped as if he had been 
shot, and gripped the other’s arm like a vice. 

‘“My God!” he breathed, “look at that.” 

In the centre of the pitchy blackness in front was 
a hole through which gleamed a faint light, and on 
the other side of the hole they could see the outline 
of a German’s head. He was peering through, trying 
to pierce the darkness and see what lay beyond ; and 
instinctively both officers lowered their heads to 
cover the white patches of their faces. Then the 
light went out, and once again everything was 
black. 

‘Go back,” whispered Strickland in Brandsby’s 
ear, ‘‘ behind the bend. And for the love of Heaven 
not a sound.” 

Cautiously they crept back, feeling their way along 
the timbering, and they were only just in time. 
Barely had they reached the beginning of the block 
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in the shaft when they saw a faint light flickering in 
the darkness near the bend—a light whose centre 
darted up and down the sides of the gallery, a light 
which must have revealed their presence had it 
picked them up. The German was flashing a torch 
through the hole, and only the bend in the gallery 
had saved them. Then that light too was extin- 
guished, and, after a few seconds, they heard an 
unmistakable noise from the darkness in front. 

‘ He’s widening the hole,” whispered Brandsby, 
“and then, my son, he’s going to explore. What 
price us?” 

Strickland was whistling noiselessly under his 
breath. ‘‘ Damned sight more expensive than we 
were before, honey boy. Gee! this is going to be 
fun.” He started whistling again. “ James was 
right,”’ he muttered reflectively, ‘‘ and that camouflet 
must have caused a subsidence in front.” 

‘““ Yes, confound it,’’ said Brandsby; “ but my 
leave-boat still seems a bit hazy. Instead of dying 
of suffocation, we become prisoners. And from what 
I’ve heard I don’t want to become a prisoner.”’ 

“Never meet trouble half way, Dick, my boy,”’ 
chuckled Strickland. ‘ The Lord will provide ; and 
in the meantime we will help Him. Ssh——”’ 

Once again the light was flashing in front of them, 
and there came a cautious shuffling as the German 
scrambled through the hole. 

‘“ Up to the bend, Dick,” whispered Strickland. 
“We must catch him as he turns the light along this 
arm.” 
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“And then?” Joe Strickland heard the half- 
breathed question behind him. 

‘In silence,” he muttered grimly. “I'll do it.” 

They crept along the fifteen yards to the bend, 
which showed up clearly in the flickering light from 
the other way, and then they waited. They heard 
the heavy breathing of the German as he approached 
them ; they watched the light growing stronger and 
stronger. Then it went out again: he was evidently 
going to round the actual bend in darkness. Tensely 
they waited, and then Brandsby heard a scuffle in 
front of him. There was a gurgling noise and a boot 
hit the timbering hollowly. ‘Then there was the 
sound of a blow, a short, stifled grunt, and the noise 
of a heavy body being cautiously laid down. Then 
silence 

“Where are you, Joe?’”’ he whispered ‘into the 
darkness. ‘‘ All right?” 

“ Quite,” gasped Strickland, “* but he got me in 
the wind. Was there much noise ?”’ 

“Practically none. Is he dead?” 

“Very,” Strickland grunted. ‘“‘ Feel for his legs, 
Dick, and cart him along. He may have a pal, and 
we don’t want him blocking up the road.” 

So they carried him back to the block, and only 
when they got him there did they dare to flash for a 
second on their burden the torch which Strickland 
had picked up. And he was very dead, even as Joe 
Strickland had said... . 

He thoughtfully pulled out the knife and wiped it ; 
then he turned to Brandsby. 
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‘ So far, so good, old dear. But the situation is 
still, in official parlance, a little obscure. We cannot 
remain here like Horatius, slaughtering the German 
army by individuals. 

‘““And if we go forward,”’ returned the other 
grimly, ‘the German army will slaughter us bv 
individuals.” 

““ It looks like it, Dick, I must admit.”’ Strickland 
grinned gently to himself in the darkness. ‘‘ ‘ You’ve 
had a raw deal, I know—but don’t squeal. Buck up. 
Do your damndest, and fight,’”’ he quoted softly. 
Then he fell to whistling again, while the body of 
the German twitched and heaved as it lay. ... 

“Great Scott, Dick!” he whispered suddenly. 
‘“T’ve got it. The only chance. We've got to find 
another Hun.” 

‘“Not much difficulty about that,” grunted 
Brandsby. “Go through into their gallery, and 
you'll find hundreds of ’em when you get to their 
trenches.” 

‘* Yes, Dick, but he’s got to be a dead Hun,” re- 
turned Strickland. ‘ Like this one. If we arrive in 
their lines in our own uniform we shan’t be popular. 
If we arrive in theirs and it’s dark, you might catch 
your boat.” 

Brandsby was silent. “ It’s death if we’re caught, 
Joe,”’ he said after a moment. 

“* Hell take it, man. I’m thinking there ain’t 
many insurance companies would regard your life as 
a good one at the present moment, any way. Here 
we are with a dead Fritz, and sooner or later we must 
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go or starve to death. And when they find we’ve 
killed him—well, you know the Hun.” 

‘‘ Bravely spoken, old soul.” Brandsby was be- 
ginning to feel enthusiastic. “‘ Though at the 
moment——” 

‘Ist es du, Fritz?” A sudden hoarse whisper 
came from close to, and Brandsby stiffened where 
he stood. There was a cautious movement at his 
side ; somebody brushed against him and stumbled. 
‘Mein Gott !’’ He heard the exclamation, and the 
next instant he heard Strickland’s whisper. 

Where is he, Dick. Get him for God’s sake.” 

Brandsby’s hand shot out, and in a second he was 
fighting for his life. He felt a hand come at his face ; 
he felt an arm come round his neck, while he fumbled 
himself for the German’s throat. He got a grip, but 
the pressure of the German’s hand under his jaw 
forcing his head back nearly broke his neck. With 
his feet braced against the wall, he put forward every 
ounce of his strength, but still the pressure on his 
neck did not relax. He squeezed the throat of his 
antagonist convulsively, but he knew that it was only 
a question of time, before. . . . What the devil was 
Strickland doing ? Why didn’t he help? 

The thoughts were racing through his brain as he 
swayed backwards and forwards, and almost as if in 
answer Strickland took the risk. He flashed his 
torch on the struggling pair, and then he struck.... 

In the brief second of light Brandsby saw the dis- 
torted furious face of the German, snarling and 
venomous ; he saw Strickland’s knife flash ; he felt 
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the blow go home. And then the pressure on his 
neck relaxed, and with a dull thud the German 
collapsed at his feet. 

‘Pull yourself together, Dick.” Through the 
pounding of his heart he heard Strickland’s voice. 
‘““ There may be another; I’m going to the bend.” 

Gradually his breathing became normal again, and 
he steadied down. The dead German still lay 
against his legs, and with an uncontrollable shudder 
he rolled the body over. 

Then he heard Strickland’s voice again in his 
ear. 

‘“] don’t hear a sound, Dick; I guess it’s now 
or never. I'll take the big one, and you take the 
first.” 

And once more did Brandsby shudder . . . un- 
controllably. 


I wish I knew more about the eight hours which 
elapsed after two men in dirty German uniforms, one 
of which was stained and torn in front and the other 
stained and torn behind, squeezed through a hole in 
the bowels of the earth and found themselves in the 
German galleries. It was two p.m. when they did 
it; it was ten p.m. when they were next heard of ; 
and I cannot help thinking that it was a crowded 
period. 

When two lone men are lying doggo, lost in inky 
darkness ; when they are both dressed as Germans 
and neither can speak a word of the lingo; when it’s 
certain death to make a mistake, and it’s merely a 
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fluke if you don’t, there is an excuse if nerves get a 
little jangled. And yet Brandsby swears—when he 
mentions the matter at all—that Joe Strickland 
chuckled so continually throughout the afternoon 
that he was in mortal dread of being discovered ; 
while Strickland swears that Dick Brandsby’s cease- 
less conversation on the matter of leave so unnerved 
him that on several occasions he thought of stunning 
him to ensure silence. 

Apparently they were not much disturbed. Once 
some one came past the T-head where they were 
crouching, and turning his torch on them came in 
and commenced a little playful badinage. Possibly 
it was the lack of response that made him look a little 
closer ; anyway, as Strickland put it, it was all very 
unfortunate. He had said “ Nein” twice, and 
Brandsby to make sure had remarked “ Yah.” 
Then they just caught him in time as he was fading 
away, and Brandsby produced some morphia 
tablets. 

“* Bye-bye, baby, on the tree top,” crooned the 
irrepressible Joe, forcing a young handful down 
the unwilling throat of the Hun. “ Tickle his 
larynx, Dick,” he murmured, “ and mind he don’t 
bite.” 

And the only thing which gives them any specula- 
tion is whether eight tablets were enough, a point 
which causes the medical profession to grin—non- 
committally. 

At eight o’clock they emerged and sought the 
entrance shaft. 
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‘ Pray the Powers, Dick, it’s in the front line,”’ re- 
marked Strickland; ‘“‘ and for Heaven’s sake— 
whatever happens—keep your mouth shut and don’t 
swear.” 

“Yah,” grunted Brandsby. ‘“ Likewise Nein. 
Let’s get on with it.” 

Luck was withthem. The shaft came up into the 
front line, and as they clambered out into the night 
they found the trench deserted. From round the 
next traverse they heard voices, and the next moment 
a machine gun started firing from the same place. Of 
course Joe Strickland was mad—he always has been 
and always will be—but the maddest thing he ever 
did, he did then. Instead of going the other way to 
the tock-tock of that machine gun, he slouched round 
thetraverse towards it. Brandsby couldn't stop him, 
so Brandsby had to follow. At least, so Brandsby 
says, though Joe accuses him of egging him on. 

There were two machine gunners hating, distinctly 
bored with the entertainment, and for a little while 
two dissolute looking rufhans watched them: 
rufhans clad in German uniforms of which one was 
stained and torn in front, and the other was stained 
and torn behind. 

** Yah and likewise Nein,” grunted Brandsby once 
again. ‘‘ Let’s get on with it.” 

‘“ T insist,” remarked Joe, when they had finished, 
“on taking this machine gun away. It will do as a 
table centre.” 

‘ Right,” returned Brandsby. “ But if I’m going 


to catch my boat, we must be going—at once.” 
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A quarter of an hour later a perplexed platoon com- 
mander found himself confronted by two large Huns 
carrying a machine gun, and guarded closely by a 
fierce looking lance-corporal with a bayonet. 

“Two deserters, sir,’ he reported. ‘Shall I 
take them to 'ead-quarters ?” 

““Do you speak English?” The subaltern 
looked fierce. 

‘* Yah and likewise Nein,” said Brandsby. ‘‘ And 
if I miss my boat, young fellow me lad, may the 
J.ord have mercy upon you.” 

‘Great Scott !”’ gasped the subaltern. ‘‘ What 
damned insolence.” 

‘“ Cheese it !’’ said the lance-corporal. “* Quick 
march—yer blighters.”’ 

It was just as well I happened to be at Head- 
quarters when the party arrived. 

‘Two Germans, who say they’re English,” cried 
the Colonel. ‘“ Hi, you! get out of this dugout, 
vou swab.” 

We looked up to see one of the revolting rufhans 
peering in at the door. He had a machine gun under 
his arm, and was grinning. Then he saw me, and 
he grinned still more.” 

‘* The champagne was good, the caviare was excel- 
lent; but the baccarat, I grieve to say, was poor,” 
he murmured gently. 

““Goed Lord! Joe!” I gasped. “ I’ve already 
written a letter stating how gallantly you died.” 

‘““T’ll take it, old dear,” said the voice of Dick 
Brandsby, “‘ by the leave boat to-morrow.” 
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Iv: THE BOOBY-TRAP 


HE trouble is that in War retribution so rarelv 
comes on the man who deserves it. The 
thing is such an impersonal affair: shells, trench 
mortars, and rifle bullets slay or miss impartially, 
and there are so many pawns the less to carry on the 
good work. Even the bayonet cannot be said to 
settle any long-standing feud: the gentleman who 
dies and the gentleman who kills him are really 
complete strangers. Very annoyed with one another 
undoubtedly; but there 1s no question of the 
grievance being an old one. 

And so, when some act of poetic justice is done, 
it is apt to impress itself forcibly on the memory. 
They are very rare, those acts: opportunities are 
few and far between. But sometimes they do, 
and . . . However, this was the way of one such 
occasion. 

The name of the village is immaterial. It lies in 
the country evacuated by the Hun during February 
and March of 1917, and it is not yet marked on the 
small-scale maps. For the beginning of the affair 
one must go back to a certain night in March, 
twenty days after the Germans had gone. They had 
left it, as they left most of the villages in that 
district, destroyed but not gutted. The trees were 
cut, the little bits of garden were ruined, and the 
inhabitants bore in their eyes the hopeless despair, 
the frozen apathy, of those who have been down 
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into the pit. Old and decrepit—for of their children 
none save babies remained—they sat about round 
the doors of their ruined houses, hardly speaking, 
just watching and wondering. To them had come 
the desolation of war, in full measure pressed down 
and running over, and the poor old tired brains 
could scarcely grasp it. The fruit of years, a whole 
life’s work gone—finished ; and no one to build it up 
again. Just them and a few little children—and 
desolation. Old men would mutter soixante-dix: old 
wives would shake their heads, wiping their eyes 
furtively with their aprons: the babies would stare 
solemnly and fearfully at the khaki soldiers who had 
replaced the field grey. For the spirit of Death does 
not leave those who live with it in a moment. ... 

Now, in this particular village, on the day in 
question, were the head-quarters of two battalions 
of infantry. The battalions in question were the 
Royal Loamshires and the South Devons, and from 
time immemorial the Loamshires and the South 
Devons had been friends. In the days before the 
war this friendship manifested itself in many ways, 
which it were, perhaps, indiscreet to mention. 
There was the occasion, for instance, when a 
battalion of the Loamshires, homeward bound after 
many years abroad, stopped for the night at a 
certain port of call where a battalion of the South 
Devons had its temporary residence. And there was 
a dinner to mark the happy occasion. 

It has been handed on, the account of that dinner, 
in the archives of both these famous regiments. 
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The unfortunate mishap which caused a distin- 
guished general, specially invited for the occasion, 
to be greeted with an over-ripe melon in the chest 
just as he entered the ante-room ; the sudden dis- 
appearance of the visiting colonel as he was making 
his fourth speech owing to his being torpedoed by an 
enterprising officer under the table; the celebrated 
feat of a subaltern who rode his bicycle five times 
round the billiard-table while other enthusiasts tried 
to poke him off with cues—all these and many like 
bonds to friendship occurred that night and on 
other gala occasions. 

So it 1s not surprising that such a regimental 
tradition, founded and cemented in times of peace, 
should endure in the stress of war, and be passed 
on to the Service battalions for guidance and future 
action. Owing to circumstances beyond our control, 
ripe melons and billiard-tables are no longer avail- 
able ; but much may be done in the local estaminet 
where the omelette is good and the red wine better— 
where Madame’s coffee is superb and the Benedictine 
comforting. Moreover, the two battalions with 
which we are concerned were quite alive to that 
fact. 

Their friendships, however, did not prevent the 
really serious matters of life being taken with due 
solemnity. When a move was contemplated, the 
rival billeting officers became for the time sworn 
enemies. They vied with one another in lying and 
contumely to obtain the best accommodation for 
their own people, and the state of the score at the 
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time showed that the South Devons: were two up. 
That last point had rankled dreadfully with Finlay- 
son, of the Loamshires : he swore that it was entirely 
due to the Town Major of the place where it occurred 
being soft in the head : he swore—many things, but 
the fact remained he was two down. And so when 
he discovered the battalion’s destination, and further 
elicited from the Staff captain that they might be 
there anything from one hour to four days—the 
Staff captain disliked being a false prophet—he again 
swore. He swore a mighty vow that if Tremayne, 
of the South Devons, again did him down in the race 
for billets—which, in this case, were likely to prove 
even more sketchy than usual—thereby making the 
score three up, he personally would murder him with 
his own hand. Then he went and dined with him 
and discussed “ Blighty.” 

By what vile deceit he succeeded is neither here nor 
there. All that 1s known officially 1s that Tremayne 
approached the village some half an hour after 
Finlayson had arrived, and that he looked thoughtful. 
Occasionally his lips moved—it is to be assumed in 
silent prayer; occasionally he raised a protesting 
hand to heaven and jibbered feverishly. He was 
met on the outskirts by Finlayson, smoking a fat 
cigar and smiling offensively. 

““ Good ride, dear old boy ? I’m afraid you'll find 
the billeting accommodation a bit limited.” 

Tremayne dismounted in silence. “‘ James,” he 
remarked slowly, ‘I wouldn’t have believed it of 
vou. After all these years, to treat me thus—me, 
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your almost brother! Why, you damned old 
scoundrel !...” 

Finlayson held up a protesting hand. “ This 
language grieves me to the quick, Peter. And the 
score is now one.” 

They stopped in front of the only decent-looking 
house in the village, and Tremayne inspected it with 
a professional eye. ‘“‘’T'wo windows, no door, a 
leaking roof. Great Scott! Old boy, I suppose that 
is where we've got togo?”’ 

But Finlayson was not to be drawn. ‘ Not so, 
Peter,”” he answered ; “ that is where we have gone. 
Yours is far worse—just down the road here. You 
haven’t got a window at all |” 

‘“Do you really mean this is the next best ?”’ 
Tremayne demanded, when he had fully explored 
the second selection down the road. “ The bally 
place is a series of holes indifferently held together 
by plaster |” 

‘ve had a good look round, and you won’t find 
anything better.’’ Finlayson gently fell through the 
wall he was leaning against and swore, while 
Tremayne pondered pessimistically. Under the 
rules of the game they did one another down only in 
so far as to who got the first pick. After that the 
second would be chosen by the conqueror with 
punctilious care and held against all comers till his 
rival should arrive. 

‘* I would like,” murmured Tremayne, when the 
other emerged from the débris, ‘‘ to catch the Hun 
that did this.” 
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‘“We have got a kitchen of sorts,” spluttered 
Finlayson, at length, ‘‘ so you’d better all lunch with 
us.” 

And this occurred on the twentieth day after the 
Germans had gone. On the twenty-first the two 
battalions were still there. The Staff captain had 
arrived—principally to find how the score stood— 
and had left again. The Sapper commanding the 
Field company had arrived ostensibly to find if he 
could help anybody—in reality, to cadge lunch. 
The men, strolling aimlessly about, were fraternising 
with the inhabitants; and over the village there 
brooded an air of peace. The guns were more or less 
silent, and not too near; the aeroplanes seemed to 
be taking a day off, when—of a sudden it occurred. 

A rumbling, shaking roar ; a great sheet of flame, 
and a belching cloud of dust; a rending sort of 
crash, as timbers and walls were torn asunder ; the 
sound as of a mighty hailstorm, as bricks and rubble 
came raining down into the street ; and it was over. 
The head-quarters of the Royal Loamshires had 
ceased to exist. The house had disappeared, and in 
its place there hung a thick cloud of acrid smoke. 

Mortimer, the C.O. of the South Devons, who 
was just preparing for his afternoon siesta, dashed 
into the road, colliding with his adjutant and 
Tremayne. 

“What the devil was that?” he cried, only to 
stop abruptly and stare at the slowly-drifting pall of 
smoke. “My God! What’s happened ?”’ 


From all directions men had come into the street, 
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out of houses and barns, to see what had occurred. 
There had been no whine of a big shell; in the sky 
above there was no sign of an aeroplane; and yet a 
house had suddenly disappeared, and bits of it were 
still coming down, hitting the ground with a vicious 
thud. 

Tremayne was the first to recover himself and 
walk up the village street towards the scene of the 
disaster. The roof had been completely blown off, 
and of the outside walls nothing except a few jagged 
splinters remained. A great mass of broken bricks 
and rubble blocked the near side of the road, filling 
the bottom story of the house; and, even as he 
approached, a big lump of brickwork broke off from 
the top of a still standing corner and narrowly 
escaped braining him as it fell. 

But this was no time to worry about trifles of that 
sort. Only half an hour previously had he been 
lunching there with Finlayson and the C.O. and 
adjutant of the Loamshires. The doctor had been 
there, and the interpreter, and two or three other 
pals. Only, as I say, that had been half an hour ago. 

Tremayne clambered up over the heap of débris, 
and almost at once he saw what caused him to curse 
savagely—an arm stuck out from the top. He 
hurled away the bricks which covered the rest from 
view and recognised what he found by the badges on 
the uniform. It was the doctor. Then he cursed 
again and turned to the Colonel, who was standing 
in the road behind. 

‘““We’'ll want a fatigue-party, sir,” he said. 

GGs 
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‘ T’ve found the doctor, and I’m afraid they’re all in 
here, buried.” 

The Colonel nodded, and gave a brief order to his 
adjutant. Then he turned to the Field Company 
oficer beside him. “ What the devil do you think 
did it?” he asked. 

“No shell, no aeroplane ; it can only have been 
one thing.”” The Sapper thoughtfully studied the 
wreckage. ‘‘ No shell except the very biggest could 
have mad such a mess, and everyone would have 
heard it coming. No aeroplane bomb could have 
done it either. The Huns, before they left, laid a 
delay-action mine under the house, and it’s just gone 
off.” 

“ But it’s twenty-one days, my dear chap!” 
objected Tremayne, who had joined them and heard 
the last remark. 

‘ With a little ingenuity you could arrange a 
delay-action mine for twenty-one weeks,”’ returned 
the engineer. ‘‘ A question of acid eating through 
wire—connection being made when the wire severs. 
That’s only one of many ways, and the time would 
depend entirely on the strength of the acid and the 
thickness of the wire. They knew this village would 
be occupied ; they knew that that house, being the 
best available, would be occupied by an officers’ mess. 
And the swine have drawn a winner.” 

In silence they watched the salvage operations, 
which were being directed by the adjutant. 

‘ Just to think of the rotten luck of the thing ! ” 
burst out Tremayne suddenly. ‘‘ Poor old Jimmy 
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Finlayson—so damned pleased at having got the 
bulge on me and got this house. And now this 
happens! By Jove! There is the old boy now!” 

He went to help two of the men who were carrying 
into the road all that was left of Finlayson, billeting 
officer of the Royal Loamshires. 

“Carefully, boys,” said Tremayne. ‘“ Lay him 
down there beside the doctor.”’ For a while he 
looked at his dead friend in silence, and then he 
bent down and covered up his face with a hand- 
kerchief. “‘ If,’’ he remarked quietly to the Sapper 
officer, ‘‘ I was ever privileged to meet the man who 
ordered that mine to be laid, he would die—nastily. 
Unfortunately, those things don’t happen except in 
stories.” 

“No,” replied the Sapper. “I’m afraid they 
don’t.” 


Now we come to what happened on the twenty- 
second day in that little village in the evacuated area. 
The ball was started rolling during a stroll which 
Tremayne and the adjutant took before lunch. To 
all outward appearance the village was normal 
again ; tragedies, however sudden, lose much of 
their sting when they happen in the Land of the 
Great Tragedy. At intervals heaps of brickwork 
from the tottering walls slithered down on the pavé 
below, raising a little cloud of dust; at intervals 
some old peasant would look with quavering eyes at 
the ruin by the corner and mumble foolishly to his 
wife. To them it was all part and parcel of the whole 
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scheme of things—just one more of the upheavals 
in which they had lived for the past two years. 
Stray limbers still clattered down the street ; limbers 
whose drivers never turned their heads to look at 
the heap of rubbish as they passed it. Similar heaps 
were too common to excite even the most casual 
remark. Lorries jolted on their way unheeding ; 
dispatch-riders, in their khaki overalls, rushed past 
on bumping motor-bicycles; the normal life of 
France six miles behind the line, which must not 
be dislocated even for a second, carried on as 
usual. 

Tremayne and the adjutant came to the end of the 
village, and paused for a moment in front of the last 
house. In silence they glanced at the fruit-trees, 
each with the usual ring cut round it ; with a cynical 
smile they noticed the little bit of garden systematic- 
ally and thoroughly destroyed. 

“By George,’’ remarked the adjutant thoughtfully, 
‘those swine are thorough! They makea business of 
it, at any rate. What would you give, Peter, to do 
this to them in Germany ?”’ 

““We will, some day.’’ Tremayne was always an 
optimist. ‘‘ Always provided the peace swine at 
home are deleted from the book of the words. But, 
to come to more intimate details, Ginger, this house 
looks to me a great deal better than the one we’re in 
at present. It has, at any rate, a window—and a 
door. Let us explore.” 

He pushed open the gate and, followed by the 


adjutant, walked into the front room. It was bare 
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and mouldering, but the walls were intact, and so 
was the window. 

““ Not so bad !’’ exclaimed the adjutant. ‘‘ With 
a fire and a tot of rum. By Jove, old boy, look at 
this | What about that for a mess-room ?”’ 

Tremayne peered over his shoulder as he stood in 
the open doorway of the room behind. It was a 
typical French kitchen, with old wood rafters and big 
stove all complete. In the centre was a table, with 
four or five chairs, and the remains of a meal, 
covered thickly with dust, were scattered about. 
Some German equipment was thrown in a corner, 
along with a few books, and close by the door there 
stood several bottles of beer. The room gave the 
appearance of having been suddenly left. All the 
chairs were pushed back from the table just as they 
would have been had their occupants suddenly risen 
and not returned. The beer in the glasses was half 
drunk, the food on the plates was not finished ; and, 
as a crowning touch, there hung on the wall a first- 
class specimen of a Prussian Guardsman’s helmet. 

““ They seem to have left in a hurry,’”’ remarked 
Tremayne, after a long inspection. “* And that looks 
to me quite a pleasing specimen of helmet.” 

“Which, for God’s sake, don’t touch!” The 
sudden voice from behind made him swing round, 
and there, framed in the doorway, stood the Sapper 
officer. Tremayne’s hand dropped to his side, and 
he looked at the engineer stupidly. 

‘What on earth do you mean, old boy ?”’ he said 
at length. ‘‘ It’s a damned nice helmet.” 
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‘Quite too nice to have been left here, however 
hurried the departure,”’ rejoined the other. “ Of 
course | may be wrong, but you know what happened 
yesterday.” 

“Good Lord ! Do you mean that this house may 
be mined, too ?”’ cried the adjutant. 

But the Sapper took no notice. Standing on a 
chair, with his cheek pressed against the wall, he was 
peering behind the helmet. It was hanging by the 
strap on a big nail, so that the bottom of the helmet 
was against the wall, and the top swung out about an 
inch from the head of the nail. For a few seconds he 
examined it, and then he smiled gently. 

‘From a professional and from an artistic point 
of view, | congratulate the bird who did this. By 
Jove, Peter, my boy, the South Devons very nearly 
lost their adjutant and their billeting officer this 
morning.” 

“What do you mean, Sapper?” The adjutant 
was smoking a little faster than usual. 

“That that is about the best booby-trap I’ve 
heard of yet.’’ The engineer produced a pair of 
wire-cutters from his pocket, and they watched him 
insert them carefully behind the helmet. There was 
a snip, and they saw him lift the helmet off gingerly. 
Then he got down off the chair, and laid it on the 
table. “* Very neat—very neat, indeed !” 

““What’s neat?”’’ snapped Tremayne. ‘“ You 
bally specialists are so confoundedly cold-blooded.” 

The Sapper grinned. 

‘You see that wire sticking out of the wall there 
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below the nail? That’s the wire | cut—you can see 
the base end of it here made fast to the helmet. 
Now that helmet was hung by its strap, and its 
top was away from thenail. Supposing you had lifted 
it off, Peter, trom the floor, you would have caught 
hold of the lower part, and in doing so would have 
pulled it away from the wall. The helmet would 
have pivoted round the strap, and the top part would 
have gone nearer the wall—would have touched 
the nail, in fact. After that the subsequent 
proceedings would have interested you no more.” 

‘You mean that the helmet touching the nail 
would have completed the circuit ?”’ 

“Precisely. And the quickest way at the present 
moment in which you could deprive His Majesty’s 
Army of the services of three particularly brilliant 
officers would be to touch the nail with the end of the 
wire sticking out of the wall.”’ 

“Thank you; it’s all very interesting.” Tre- 
mayne’s face was set and hard. “‘ Why can’t the 
damned swine fight like gentlemen ? ”’ 

“For the very good reason that they don’t know 
how a gentleman fights.”” The Sapper rose and 
stretched himself. ‘I will just remove a little more 
of that wire to make things safe, and then I shall 
have no objection to lunching with you.” 

‘““ But you aren’t going to leave the place full of 
explosive, are you?” ‘The adjutant paused at the 
door in surprise. 

‘“My minions shall deal with the matter this 
afternoon,” answered the engineer. ‘“ Everything 
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is quite safe,” he continued, as they passed into the 
street. ‘‘ There’s no delay action about this like 
yesterday. It’s just a booby-trap pure and simple.” 

“Which unpleasantly nearly caught the booby,” 
remarked Tremayne quietly. “It’s devilish lucky, 
old man, that you were going round when you were. 
Otherwise - 

But it was unnecessary to finish the alternative. 





Despite all assurances on the part of the engineer 
officer, the headquarters of the South Devons 
declined, as one man, to move their residence. 

“It may,’ remarked the C.O., “ be all that you 
say and more, but I personally decline to chance it.”’ 

“ Right-ho, sir!” laughed the Sapper. “The stuff 
is all removed, but if you don’t like the idea ° 

“J do not !’’ answered the Colonel firmly. “I 
am of a nervous disposition, and I grow more 
frightened daily. I refuse to place my valise in a 
munition works.” 

It was the following morning, and the two men 
were standing outside the door of the South Devons’ 
mess. 

“It’s a dirty method of fighting,”’ went on the 
C.O. after a moment. ‘ Poor old Grayson ’’—he 
mentioned the late Colonel of the Loamshires— 
‘and Finlayson, and all these others. And yester- 
day, but for the grace of God, and you being there, 
Tremayne and Hugh ’ He stopped, and stared 
thoughtfully down the road. ‘ Hallo, some prison- 
ers! And an officer, too. Wonder what he is?” 
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“ | think he’s an engineer,’’ answered the Sapper, 
inspecting his uniform. “ Let’s ask him.” 

Six shambling Huns, with a morose and scowling 
officer at their head, came to a halt in front of the 
Colonel, and the escort, a young and grinning 
Tommy, saluted. 

“Told to bring this little bunch ’ere, sir,” he 
remarked. “’E ain’t ’arf a little pet, that there one 
in front.” 

“Told to bring them here?” said the Colonel. 
‘“ But they ought to go on to Brigade or Division. 
There’s no cage here.” 

The Tommy scratched his head and looked 
blank. ‘“‘ This is where they said, sir,” he repeated. 
‘“] don’t know my way, sir, neither, not no 
farther a 

“All right, lad. I'll take them over from you. 
Hand them over to the sergeant-major, and the 
adjutant will sign your receipt.” 

‘Come on, yer little bundles of beauty!” The 
Tommy sloped arms, and the party was preparing to 
move off, when the officer stepped forward. 

All the time the Colonel was speaking his eyes 
had been roving up and down the street of the 
village. Once, when he caught the Sapper looking 
at him fixedly, he had scowled furtively and immedi- 
ately turned away. He was a man of striking 
appearance, tall and broad, with a long red scar 
running across his right cheek. He seemed to be 
trying to hide that scar by turning up the collar 
of his greatcoat and getting well inside it; but 
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whenever he moved or turned his head the top 
of it showed above his uniform. 

‘“T would request,” he said in a harsh voice, “ to 
be separated from the soldiers, and sent on at once.”’ 

‘ ‘You will be sent on when I wish,’ answered the 
Colonel, “‘ and when it is convenient for me to send 
an escort to take you. You are an engineer officer, 
are you not?” 

“Tam; and I desire 

But he got no further with the statement of his 
wishes. In speaking, he had thrown back his head, 
so that the whole of the scar was visible, and imme- 
diately an excited clamouring broke out in the little 
crowd of villagers and children which had collected. 
A score of fingers were pointed accusingly at the 
mark on his face, and everybody talked at once. 

“There seems to be some slight upheaval,”’ re- 
marked the Sapper, glancing first at the scowling 
officer and the six impassive soldiers behind him, and 
then at the gesticulating villagers. “I will elucidate.”’ 

It was not a rapid matter, that elucidation. The 
crowd were all very anxious to speak, and proceeded 
to do so at the tops of their voices and the same 
time. But at last one fact emerged from the general 
din—a fact which caused the elucidator to become 
extremely thoughtful. 

‘* They say, sir,”’ he said, turning to the Colonel, 
“that this officer lived in this village for nearly two 
months just before the Germans left. They recognise 
that scar.” 

‘I don’t quite see what the devil all the excitement 
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is about, even if he did,’’ answered the Colonel. “ It 
merely seems a strange coincidence.”’ 

“Yes. But they say he lived in the house where 
the Loamshires were.”” The two men looked at one 
another, and a light dawned slowly in the Colonel’s 
face. 

“The deuce, he did! And the blighter is an 
engineer.” 

“As you say—the blighter is an engineer.” 

They had been speaking in an undertone, but now 
the Colonel turned to the German officer. 

“They say that you were billeted in this village 
before you evacuated it.” 

“T was.” 

“* They say, moreover, that you lived in the house 
up there, which you now see is a heap of bricks.” 

For one moment and one moment only there 
flashed across the German’s face a look of triumph ; 
then it resumed its look of morose sullenness. 

“I was; I suppose it has since been hit by a shell.”’ 

The Colonel was about to speak again when the 
Sapper caught his arm. 

“Send him away, sir!’’ he whispered. ‘ Send 
him away, but keep him in the village for a bit. 
I’ve had a brain-storm.” 

For a moment the Colonel hesitated. 

“‘ Didn’t you see that look on the swine’s face,”’ 
urged the Sapper, ‘‘ when he saw what had happened. 
I know he’s the man—lI’m absolutely certain of it!” 

“* Still, what the devil can we do?”’ The Colonel 
was still in doubt. “ Even if he 1s " 
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The Sapper interrupted him. 

‘* Of course we can do nothing, sir ; of course not. 
But it would be nice to know for certain ; very nice 
to know.”’ He was looking straight at the Hun as 
he spoke, and he was thinking of the doctor of the 
Loamshires. The doctor had been a great pal of his. 

‘* Take ’em away,’’ said the Colonel to the escort- 
ing Tommy. “ I'll make arrangements later.” 

The party moved down the street, and he turned 
to the Sapper. 

““What’s in your head, old boy ?_ I’d like to string 
that swab to a lamp-post ; but I’d like to do lots of 
things I can’t!” 

‘““My dear Colonel!” The other held up his 
hands in horror. “ The idea of sucha thing! He 
must be treated in every respect like the gallant, 
merry hero that he is. In—er—every respect. 
Good morning, sir. I'll come and look you up in 
about two hours.” 

To say that he winked would be libellous; his 
eyelid fluttered slightly, but it was entirely due to the 
wind. So what it was that day at luncheon which 
caused the Colonel when he had finished telling the 
incident to add a postcript about “‘ Greek meeting 
Greek ” is, I regret to state, beyond me. 


The meal was hardly over when the Sapper 
walked into the mess, to be pounced upon imme- 
diately by Peter Tremayne. 

“What have you found out?” he cried. “Is 
that the swine who did it?” 
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‘““My dear Peter,’’ returned the engineer, “ you 
outrage my feelings. I have been engaged in a 
couple of hours of—er—dquiet study. In my branch 
of the army, you know, continual work is “4 

“Dry up, you damned fool.’ Tremayne’s face 
was set. “I’m in no mood for fooling. Is that the 
man who murdered Jimmy ?” 

“That is what I propose to find out now. Not 
exactly ordeal by fire, you know; but a sort of 
reconstruction of the crime. It might be amusing, 
and it will clear the air and remove doubts.” The 
Sapper lit a cigarette. ‘“‘ | want you to interview the 
prisoner, Colonel, in that room in which the booby- 
trap was put.” 

The South Devons looked at him in silence. 

‘“What’s the game?” remarked the adjutant 
shortly. 

“None. Why should there be?” He thought- 
fully blew out a cloud of smoke. “I shall be there 
myself, and don’t be surprised or—er—alarmed at 
anything you see me do.” 

“What do I say to him ?”’ asked the Colonel. 

“Qh, any old thing! Ask after Hindenburg’s 
health, and put him at his ease. I want him to think 
that you are using the place as your mess. I shall 
come in after he is in the room, and it won’t take 
ten minutes.”” The Sapper grinned at them gently. 
‘* Shall we process ?” 

They rose and trooped over to the house 1n which 
the Sapper had found Tremayne and the adjutant 
the preceding day, and sat down round the table. 
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Orders had already been sent for the prisoner, and 
in silence they awaited his coming. 

‘“] see you’ve put the helmet back in position,” 
said Tremayne. ‘‘I hope to Heaven you've 
removed the juice!” 

“What do you think, papa ? ”’ laughed the Sapper. 
‘* In the words of an enterprising weekly—watch that 
helmet!” He glanced through the window. 
‘* Here he comes. Watch him, too! ”’ 

Now there rests over the last phase of this episode 
of Divine retribution a certain haziness—almost, one 
might say, the fog of war. The Hun came into the 
room and, according to Tremayne, the click of his 
eyes as they fastened on the helmet, might have been 
heard down the street. But let me quote that 
veracious raconteur, as we got it later in the oyster 
shop at Amiens: 

‘‘ There we all were sitting round the table, pre- 
tending to toy with some remnants of bad sausage 
and a glass of flat beer, when in walks Master Hun 
with the escort behind. He looked round the room 
once or twice, and then he spotted the Guardsman’s 
helmet hanging upon the wall, just as it had been 
the day before. He got that helmet transfixed with 
such a gaze that he didn’t even hear the Colonel’s 
first question, and you can bet your shirt we weren’t 
missing that loving look of his. Seen it before? Of 
course he'd seen it before. Why, the swine had put 
it there; he was the swab who’d caused all the 
trouble. I knew it, so did everyone. 

“The play sort of dragged a bit, owing to the 
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Hun missing his cue twice in his conversation. He 
couldn’t talk and think about that helmet at the same 
time, with the nice little packet of trouble which he 
thought was underneath the floor, and I was just on 
the point of butting in with a leading question or 
two, when in strolls the Sapper—yjust as 1f he’d never 
seen us before. The Hun looked at him quickly 
and he looked at the Hun—and somehow | don’t 
think they liked one another very much. The doctor 
man in the Loamshires—Jerry Dermot—and the 
Sapper had been great pals.” Tremayne thought- 
fully skewered an oyster, and contemplated it. 

‘* However,” he continued, “‘ we were most of us 
wise to his game by this time, and, ’pon my soul, he 
acted well. Someone ought to write a play round 
that situation as a plot.” 

‘“ Someone has,”’ pessimistically barked an intense 
officer opposite, ‘‘ and it’s been rejected by every 
manager in London.” 

Tremayne looked offended. ‘‘ Damn it! you 
don't know what the situation is yet.”’ 

“The point is immaterial,”’ boomed the intense 
one still more pessimistically. “I, personally, have 
written a play round every possible and impossible 
situation which can or cannot occur. They have 
all been rejected by every manager in London. 
Proceed.” 

‘““ He passed the time of day with the Colonel, 
and hoped he wasn’t interrupting anything official ; 
he murmured inanities about our having a nice mess, 
and then—he saw the helmet. Now he was acting, 
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and we were all acting, and it says something for our 
acting that the Hun never spotted us. There wasn’t 
a man in that room who hadn’t got one eye at least 
on that dirty Boche.” 

Tremayne finished his Chablis savagely. 

“The Colonel asked him a question, and he 
didn’t answer. He'd got his eyes set on the Sapper, 
and he couldn’t move ’em, and we watched him 
sweat. The Sapper strolled up to that helmet, and 
he examined it from all angles. | 

‘““*'That’s a damned good helmet,’ he remarked 
casually, ‘damned good. Prussian Guard, isn’t it ?’ 
He put up his hand towards it, and there was a noise 
like a still-born explosion from the Hun. The 
Sapper swung round and looked at him. * By Jove!’ 
he cried. ‘What’s the matter? You look quite 
faint.” Then we all looked at him openly, and the 
sweat was pouring off that man’s face in two streams. 

‘““* Tam all right,’ he said thickly ; ‘ but I would 
not—I would not——’ The words sort of died away 
in his throat, and he choked a bit.”’ 

“The scene undoubtedly has its dramatic possi- 
bilities,” murmured the intense officer. “It 1s, I 
believe, an established fact that the fear of death is 
worse than death itself, though how the deuce any- 
body knows...” He relapsed into silence. 

“We didn’t rush matters,’’ continued Tremayne. 
‘The Sapper came away from that helmet, and the 
sweat ceased coming away from the Hun. Then he 
returned again, and so did the sweat. He put up 
his hand and he fingered that helmet, and he talked 
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casually while he did so. I was sorry for him really, 
because he missed the Hun’s face. And then, at 
last, he started to take it down, and as he did so, 
with one ghastly shout of ‘ Don’t touch !’ the Hun 
leaped for his arm and caught it. It was really very 
fine: a pretty sight. . . . Madame—encore des 
huftres, s’11 vous plaft.”” Tremayne looked round the 
circle of faces and his eyes were gleaming. ... 
‘‘ The Sapper, an infuriated figure of outraged dig- 
nity: the Hun shaking like a bally jelly and still 
holding his arm. 

“““What the devil do you mean?’ roared the 
Sapper. ‘ Let go my arm at once, damn you !’ 

“The Hun mouthed and sweated, and we 
waited. 

““* Let me get it down for you,’ he got out at last. 
‘If you could lend me a pair of wire-cutters.’ He 
paused, and didn’t seem to like meeting anyone's 
eye. 

““* May I ask,’ said the Sapper, in a voice you 
could keep the fish on all the summer, ‘ why you 
require wire-cutters to take down a helmet hanging 
on the wall ?”’ 

“«* The helmet is: secured to the wall by a wire,’ 
stuttered the Hun. ‘ You will have to cut it, and I 
thought you might damage it.’ 

** * You know this room, then—and this helmet ?’ 
The Colonel chipped into the conversation, and you 
know what his orderly-room voice can be like. 

*“** Yes,’ answered the German. ‘When I was 
here before, I used this room.’ 
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“““ Indeed !’ remarked the Colonel. ‘ Well, since 
the officer wishes to take down the helmet for us, I 
see no reason against it.’ 

“In perfect silence the Sapper produced some 
wire-cutters, and handed them to the Boche, who 
clambered on to a chair and flattened his cheek 
against the wall exactly as the Sapper had done the 
day before. And then that worthy winked at 
us—just once. 

“* Tt will help you if I pull the bottom out a bit,’ 
he said quietly, and we saw him do so. I put it that 
way because the Hun did not. That helmet only 
had to move an inch, but during the time it took to 
do it the Hun moved about ten yards. Head first 
he dived into the corner—straight off his chair as if 
it was into water. Only, as it wasn’t water but a 
rood stone floor, he ceased to take any active interest 
in the proceedings for the next ten minutes.” 

Tremayne lit a cigarette. 

“When he came to again the helmet was lying on 
the floor beside him, and the wall was blank except 
for the nail, as it had been the whole time. He 
opened his eyes and peered round, and from that 
moment no one of us spoke a word. He saw the 
helmet—he looked at the wall; then he looked at 
us, and—understood. For a while he didn’t under- 
stand—he thought something had gone wrong with 
the works ; but then suddenly he did. One could 
tell the moment when it came to him, the certainty 
that we had known all along; the realisation that 
we had watched him sweat with terror over his own 
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dud booby-trap, and finally stun himself in the 
agony of his fear.” 

‘““Did he say anything?” asked a cavalry man 
sitting opposite. 

“Nota word. No more did we. We just watched 
him in silence, and after a bit he got up and tried to 
pull himself together. ‘Then he went, with the 
escort behind him, and that was the end of it.” 

Peter Tremayne got up and started to put on his 
British warm. I remember he paused at the door 
for a moment before going out. 

‘““T once saw a man accused of cheating at cards 
before a lot of people—and the accusation was true. 
He was a decent fellow, but he was short of cash— 
and I have never forgotten the look in his eyes. He 
blew his brains out that night. I once saw a fellow 
at school—a great hulking blighter—who was caught 
stealing money red-handed. He came up before us 
prefects, and I have not forgotten the look in his 
eyes, either. And if you combine ’em, and multiply 
"em by ten, and then do it all over again, you may 
have a dim idea of the look in that German’s eyes 
just before he passed out of the picture. So long, 
boys; hope I’ve not bored you.” 


V: THE PASSING OF THE SEASICK COW 


_ OOD evening, Jonah! And how is life, 

old top?” The man I was dining with 
greeted an officer passing our table with a cheery 
smile. “‘ Come and tear a cutlet with us.” 
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The other paused and regarded the speaker coldly. 
‘ James,” he remarked, “‘ you forget yourself. I 
can endure your face in the club at Poperinghe, I 
can even dally awhile with you in the boot shop at 
Bethune ; but to dine with you in London and listen 
to your port-laden views of life is a thing which I 
will not do. My time is too short, James, to waste 
on such as you.” 

“He has affected that style of conversation,” 
remarked James sadly, to no one in particular, “* ever 
since he came under the influence of love. Is she 
here to-night, Jonah, this unfortunate girl of 
whom you so often babble when you are in your 
cups P”’ 

“* For what other reason would I have put on my 
new thirty-shilling suiting ? Of course she’s here 
old boy ; look—there she is coming down the steps. 
Some girl, Jimmy—what ?” 

He moved away to meet her, and with a nod and 
a grin to us came back past our table on the way to 
hisown. As he said, she was “ some ” girl, and our 
eyes followed them both as they threaded their way 
through the diners. 

“Who's your pal, James?” I asked him, when 
the girl had disappeared round the corner. “ His 
views on the suitable companionship at face-feeding 
times commend themselves to me at first sight.” 

He ignored the implication, and concentrated on 
the tournedos for a while. Then suddenly he 
leaned back in his chair, stuffed his hands in his 
pockets, and contemplated me benignly. 
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“* Peter,” he remarked, “‘ you are a lucky man. I 
am going to tell you a story.” 

“ Great Scott!” I exclaimed ; “ not that long one 
about the girl and the lodging-house? You told 
me that last time I saw you, and got it wrong.” 

“What a mind you have, Peter; what a mind. 
No, I am not going to tell you the story of the girl 
and the lodging-house, brilliantly witty though it is. 
I am going to tell you a story—a true story—about 
a Tank.” 

“ Human or otherwise,” [remarked pessimistically. 

James looked at me in pained surprise. “I am 
sorry to disappoint you: but—otherwise. Waiter 
—another bottle of champagne; the gentleman’s 
thoughts have liquefied as usual.” 

He thoughtfully drained his own glass and lit a 
cigarette. ‘“‘ I have no objection to your eating while 
I smoke,” he remarked kindly; “and a cigarette 
enables me to collect my thoughts and present to 
you my story in that well-known style on which my 
fame as a raconteur is largely based.” 

“Well, just write down the point before you 
forget it, or——”’ 

“Once upon a time, Peter,”” he commenced, in a 
withering tone, ‘‘ the Belgians made Ypres, and the 
Lord made the country around it. By Jove ! there’s 
little Kitty Drayton. I must go and speak to her 
afterwards.” 

‘* Yes, I’d tell her of your monumental discovery 
if I were you. Your reputation as a conversation- 
alist will be made for life.” 
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After a depressing interlude, during which he 
failed signally to catch the lady’s eye, he again turned 
his attention to me. 

‘ Ata later period the Hun intervened. I believe 
you saw much of his earlier endeavours, Peter, 
around that delectable spot ?” 

““I did; moreover, I have since revisited the 
haunts of my youth. I don’t mind telling you, 
James, that I had a devilish near squeak——” 

“ And if I’m not too bored I might possibly listen 
—later, but not now; at present, it’s my story, and 
it’s very rude to interrupt. You may say yes or no, 
Peter, if your feelings overcome you; otherwise, 
kindly restrain yourself.” 

He once again endeavoured to catch the wander- 
ing optic of fair Kate, with the same result as before ; 
a bad starter at any time is James, but he frequently 
finishes well. 

“* The story which I am going to tell you concerns 
Wipers, in that it took place there or thereabouts. 
North-east of it, round about that cheerful little 
inland health resort, St. Julian. A nasty spot, 
Peter, a nasty spot.” 

“Personally, I confined myself principally to 
Hooge,” I murmured. “ But I accept your words 
without prejudice.” 

“So much for the locality. The conditions need 
not detain us. Just one enormous morass of filth 
and mud and water and shell-hole; just the ordinary 
sort of country only a bit worse, and everything as 
damnable as it could be. Ugh, horrible! Let us 
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come to pleasant subjects—to wit, the Seasick Cow 
—the principal actor in the drama. 

“The Seasick Cow,” he silenced my frivolous 
interruption with a glance, “* was, and for all I know 
is at the present moment, a Tank. On the other 
hand, it may quite possibly be scrap-iron, as the 
position in which it was last seen goes into the air 
twice hourly. That, however, is immaterial ; what 
I want to tell you about 1s her last voyage, which was 
by way of being a bit of an epic. 

‘““ | suppose you've heard of the new Hun pill- 
boxes. ‘hey are nasty contrivances made of rein- 
forced concrete, and are dotted promiscuous-like all 
over the front. When hit by a shell the entire 
performance moves back a little farther, and the 
garrison, having sorted the sausage out of the mix-up, 
resume their interrupted breakfast two or three feet 
nearer Berlin. It was up against a little nest of these 
that the Powers that Be decided to do a bit of a 
strafe. They told off the Feet who were to be the 
proud and delighted performers and they gave ’em 
the Seasick Cow to help ’em. Then they gave them 
their blessing, and retired to await developments. 

“Now the Cow was apparently she Tank of the 
Section. The whole crush are most inordinately 
proud of their machines, and spend hours in 
titivating up the interior; when I went inside the 
Cow once, her detachment had fairly spread them- 
selves. The engine shone till you could see your 
face in it, and a Kirchner picture over the driver’s 
head helped him to keep his eyes in the boat. Parts 
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of her had been painted blue with a delicate mosif of 
purple, and one only wanted a hat-rack and a bath 
in the corner to have the ideal week-end cottage.” 

“ Your picture,”’ I murmured, “ is most explicit.”’ 

‘“ All my pictures always are.’’ James frowned 
absently at a passing waiter. “* Have you ever been 
inside a Tank, Peter ?”’ 

“Once,” I answered reminiscently, “‘ after a heavy 
lunc . The Army Council stood outside and 
applauded, whilst I . 

‘““ Army Council!” James interrupted me in his 
most withering tone. “‘ Then it was in England 
you did the deed ?”’ 

‘Where else,” I returned, “‘ would you expect to 
find the——? But, hush! We are observed. 
Yes, 1t was in England—many moons ago, when I 
was on leave, that eo 

““T am quite certain the story is immoral, so I 
won’t trouble you any more. All I wanted to know 
before I really began was if you knew what the 
inside of a Tank was like. Apparently you do, so I 
will continue. A little ‘65 brandy, waiter, and a 
cigar.” 

James settled himself comfortably in his chair, 
and inspected his liqueur with the eye of a connois- 
seur. “‘ One can’t get it in France, you know, this 
stuff. I never can make out why not. However, 
Peter—having got past your digressions, let us 
proceed. 

“The line, at the particular spot where this 
drama of the Seasick Cow was enacted, was in 
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a state of flux. You know the sort of thing I mean : 
no man knows what his next-door neighbour 
doeth, but is merely the proud possessor of a shell- 
hole, water-logged, mark one. In the course of 
a previous operation we had captured the Green 
line, or the Blue line, or some bally line—I forget 
which: and our outposts had consolidated them- 
selves—I don’t think—in the unprepossessing piece 
of country in front. Which merely meant that A 
Company—much against its will—sat in slush and 
great peril one hundred and fifty yards nearer the 
Hun than anyone else. Now for the Hun. 

‘“ Away in front, three or four hundred yards 
on A Company’s right, there rose a little mound, 
and beyond the mound, which was really the end of 
a sort of small spur, was a small valley. At the 
other side of the valley was another little hillock 
with the remnants of a farm on top.... All right, 
Adolphus : my friend will pay for any damage I do 
to the table-cloth.” 

James shooed away a waiter, who was raising 
protesting hands to Heaven at the deep gouges in 
the cloth, by means of which my friend was endea- 
vouring to show me the run of the ground. 

‘“A valley crossing your front,” 1 repeated, 
‘““screened from view by a small spur. And 
the principle of defensive war is the counter- 
attack.” 

“* Clever boy |’ James beamed upon me. ‘‘ Why 
you aren’t Commander-in-Chief has always been 
one of life’s little mysteries as far as I am concerned. 
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But there was something else, Peter: between the 
little spur and the hillock with the farm-house, and 
right at the very entrance to the valley, were a couple 
of pill-boxes. Do you take the situation ?”’ 

“With exactitude,” I answered. ‘“ Process.” 

“This was the little bundle of fun which the 
Seasick Cow in company with the Feet were 
detailed to attack, hold, and consolidate.”’ 

“The answer,’ I remarked gently, “ being 
a lemon. I always like to hear of these things after 
they’ve happened, and the band is playing, and 
the women are beautiful. If that wretched girl 
does happen to see you looking like that by any 
chance, and complains to the man with her, I 
will not be your second. My sympathies are all with 
her.” 

James came-to from his third frenzied endeavour 
on the unconscious Kitty and looked hurt. 

‘If there is one thing I loathe,” he said coldly, 
“it’s jealousy. However,’ he went on after a 
moment, ‘‘ that was not al] they were told to do. It 
was thought that fresh vistas would open before their 
delighted gaze, once they were the proud possessors 
of that valley, and further developments were left 
to the initiative of all concerned.” 

“Which makes it two lemons.” I looked at 
James sternly. “‘ Cut the tackle, my lad, and get to 
the ‘osses. It’s closing time here for all officers 
shortly, and we have foolishly forgotten to come in 
mufti. No chance of pretending we’re on any 
important war-work.” 
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“True, Peter; true. At times you’re quite 
bright. I will get down to it. At 3.30 ak emma on 
a murky morning in August, /a@ belle vache sogged 
wearily forward. She ploughed through shell-holes, 
and she squattered over mud, and generally behaved 
in the manner of all Tanks. She passed through 
A Company, and A Company waved her on her way 
rejoicing—they were not the party detailed to go 
with her ; and in a few minutes she had disappeared 
from view in front. Once or twice her machine 
guns pattered out their joyful note, as they dis- 
covered a wily Boche lurking in a shell-hole; a 
bomb or two burst viciously in the dawn, but the old 
Cow sogged gently on. Then some Feet came 
through A Company—a party of the force detailed 
to act with the Tank, and from then on the usual 
confusion prevailed. Moreover, Peter, my story is 
now largely hearsay—though from much evidence, 
I can guarantee its truth. I think I will give it to 
you from the point of view of the crew of the 
Cow.” 

‘Just on time, gentlemen. Any more liqueurs ?”’ 
A solicitous waiter hovered around our table. 

““ Of course,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Make them double 
ones. Knowing this officer, I’m afraid it may be a 
long business. Now, James, as Tank Commander 
—carry on.” 

“The first thing the Cow encountered, bar a 
passing machine-gunner or two, whom they dis- 
patched rapidly to a better, or, at any rate, less 
muddy world, was a pill-box. That was the one on 
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the near side of the valley just beyond the first spur. 
Sport poor. The garrison ran like hell, and the 
light was too bad for good shooting. Only one man 
was caught for certain, and he slipped in endeavour- 
ing to negotiate a shell-hole. He slipped, as I said, 
and so did the Cow on top of him. A sticky end.” 
James meditatively sipped his brandy: and we 
pondered. 

“Then the Cow passed on. The arrangement 
was that she should make good the pill-boxes, and 
should then advance up the valley behind the 
infantry. But, unfortunately, mundane trifles inter- 
vened. Half-way between the two pill-boxes she 
stuck. In the vernacular she got bellied, and her 
infuriated crew realised that only extensive digging 
operations from the outside would save the situation. 
Which was annoying considering the fact that they 
were well within the German lines, and had so far 
sent only ten Huns to account for their nefarious 
past. 

““ However, there was nothing for it, and so the 
crew watched the Feet go past them, and they got 
out to investigate. And they were still investigating 
when a couple of hours later the infantry started to 
come back. Life, so the Tank Commander gathered 
had not been all it might, two or three hundred 
yards farther on; more pill-boxes had appeared, 
with machine-guns placed in cunning nooks, and 
altogether the place was too hot for comfort. 
So, seeing that the operation was only a local one, 
the infantry officer in charge had decided quite 
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rightly to withdraw, in order to save further useless 
loss of life. 

“You get the picture, Peter!’ James leaned 
forward with his eyes on me. “ Trickling back 
slowly—the infantry ; bellied and stuck—the Tank, 
a quarter of a mile in front of our own lines—Time 
—6 a.m. on a summer’s morning.” 

‘“‘ Pleasant,” I answered. ‘“‘ What was the Hun 
doing ?”’ 

‘“ At the moment—not much. There was a lot 
of machine-gunfire in front, but practically no 
artillery. Then suddenly down came the barrage, 
and the Tank’s crew hurriedly ceased their investi- 
gations and got inside. When they looked out again 
what was left of the infantry had disappeared.” 

‘“So,”’ I said, “if I take the situation correctly, 
at the period we have got to at present, we have 
Tanks, one, disabled, with crew, a quarter of a 
mile odd in front of our outpost line, squatting at 
the point where a small hidden valley running across 
our front debouched into the open. Given in 
addition that the valley was obviously made for the 
massing of a counter-attack, and that one might 
reasonably be expected in the near future, we have 
all the setting for what our old pal Falstaff would 
have described as ‘indeed a bloody business.’ 
Don’t interrupt me, James; I know it wasn’t 
Falstaff, but he might just as easily have said it as 
anyone else. Question: What did A do—A being 
the Tank Commander ?” 

‘“When you've quite finished, I propose to tell 
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you. And before I begin, what would you have 
done?” 

“Hopped it like h—er—that is, I should im- 
mediately have beaten a strategic retreat, and 
reported to the man farthest in rear who would listen 
to me that I had, with deep regret, left the Seasick 
Cow bellied in the Hun lines, and please might I go 
on leave?” 

‘““And no bad judge, either. But not so the 
Tank wallah, Peter, not so—but far otherwise. It 
may have seemed to you that up to date I have been 
speaking with undue flippancy ; I'll cut it now, old 
man, for what I’m going to tell you is absolutely 
great. At 8 a.m., then, on a certain morning—the 
barrage being over—that Tank Commander found 
himself deserted. In front of him an occasional 
Hun dodged from shell-hole to shell-hole, but 
taking it all the way round there was peace. Behind 
him were his own people, but having bellied in a 
little fold in the ground, he was out of sight from 
them. And there was a counter-attack expected. 
So he called together his warriors and told them the 
situation; then they sat down and waited. He 
whose soul lay in the engines continued to polish them 
mechanically ; the paint artist removed dirt from his 
handiwork and cursed fluently—while the remainder 
breakfasted on bully. Then they waited again. 

““ Tf they start massing,’ were the Tank Com- 
mander’s orders, “pop outside with the guns, get 
them into shell-holes, and let ’em have it. Then 
get back inside.° 
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‘“ At midday the Hun put down a barrage on our 
own front line, and almost at once their infantry 
started massing in the valley. They came on in line 
of small columns, paying not the slightest attention 
to the Tank, which they thought was deserted. A 
beautiful target, Peter, one to dream about. From 
about a hundred yards did our cheery warriors open 
fire, and allowing for exaggeration, the bag was about 
two hundred. So that counter-attack did not 
materialise, and the crew had dinner. 

‘* But now the whole aspect of affairs had changed, 
for the Huns knew that the Tank was very far from 
deserted. Given a good sniper, unlimited time, 
and ammunition, and a hole to shoot at, however 
small, sooner or later he will get it. It was about 
four o’clock that the monotonous ping-ping of bullets 
on the Cow’s hide changed to a whistling flop, and 
with a drunken gurgle the painter crashed down on 
to the floor, and lay there drumming with his heels. 
Ten minutes later he died, and the crew had tea. 

‘“ Thereafter there was silence. Occasionally one 
of the men sitting motionless at his gun got in a shot 
at a fleeting target; but gradually dusk came on, 
the half-light time when one fancies things, when 
the bushes move and the hummocks of mud crawl 
with men. Then came the night. 

‘“ Atg p.m. the Tank Commander had decided to 
send an N.C.O. back to our lines to inform them of 
the situation ; and at 9 p.m., therefore, the door was 
carefully opened, and a sergeant descended into the 
darkness. The next instant there was a guttural 
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curse and a snarling, worrying noise. He had 
fallen on top of a Hun, and had only just time to 
stick a bayonet through his throat and jump back 
into the Tank again, and batten down the door when 
the Boches were all over them. For six long weary 
hours did they clamber over that Tank, bursting 
bombs on the top, trying to fire through loop-holes, 
shouting to the crew to surrender. And the only 
answer they got was: ‘ For heaven’s sake go away : 
we can’t sleep.’ One proud Berlin butcher planted 
a machine-gun a yard from the door, and fired at it 
point-blank for an hour. Result—wi/; except that 
just as he was going away, being a-weary of his 
pastime, his head coincided with the muzzle of one 
of the bigger guns of the Seasick Cow. A nasty 
death—though quick. And the evening and the 
morning were the first day. 

‘Twenty-four hours, Peter, up to date—dquite 
enough, one would think, for the ordinary man. 
But not so for that Tank Commander. When the 
first chinks of light came stealing 1n through the 
loopholes, he took stock of his surroundings. Men 
can’t go on firing point-blank through a Tank for 
six odd hours without doing some damage; and 
though a cautious survey of the ground outside 
revealed a pretty bag of dead and dying Huns, a 
continuous groaning from the corner by the engine 
showed that there was trouble inside as well. The 
groaning came from the sergeant, who had got the 
splinter of a bomb in the stomach, and across his 
legs lay another of the crew stone dead, shot through 
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the heart. The polisher of engines was morosely 
nursing a right hand which hung down limply and 
dripped, and yet another had taken a bullet through 
the shoulder. . 

‘* “ Boys,’ remarked the Tank Commander, ‘things 
have looked better—sometimes. But—they may 
put up another counter-attack to-day. What say 
you? Shall we pad the hoof?’ 

‘““ An’ let them ruddy perishers ’ave the Cow? 
Not on your life, sir, not on your life.’ The 
engineer scowled horribly. ‘ Besides the boys may 
come back soon.’ 

““**EKar, ’ear.” The sergeant’s voice was very 
feeble. ‘ Stick it out, sir, for Gawd’s sake.’ 

‘““* Right you are, boys. Them’s my sentiments. 
Let’s have breakfast.’ 

“The next day was hot for a change—sweltering 
hot, and by the time the Boches put in another 
counter-attack the sergeant was delirious. It was a 
much more cautious affair this time, for they mis- 
trusted that squat, silent machine. All the morning 
snipers had potted at her from three sides without 
effect, only the monotonous thud of the bullets 
lulled the remnants of the crew to sleep. It just 
requires a little imagination, Peter, that’s all, to get 
the inside of that Tank. Two dead, one delirious, 
two more wounded, and—well, we will not specify 
further details. And brooding over all, an oppres- 
sive, sweltering heat, through which the sergeant 
moaned continuously and begged for water, while 
the others slept fitfully as best they could. 

Hus 
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‘Then came the second counter-attack. Once 
again the barrage on our own front lines roused the 
crew and they stood to their guns: once again they 
saw those small folumns of Huns coming on. As 
I said, it was a far more cautious affair this one, and 
targets were hard to pick up; but they did pick ’em 
up, and for the second time the counter-attack 
failed to materialise. The thing which did not fail 
to materialise was an odd shot through one of the 
loopholes which found that a man’s eye is not 
bullet-proof. And that made three dead.... 

‘At dusk they held another council of war, and 
the Tank Commander gave tongue. ‘Go forth,’ he 
said, ‘ even like the penguins from the Ark and tell 
unto the Feet behind us that we are sore pressed, 
but that our tails—in so far as they remain—are in a 
vertical position, above our heads. Also that we 
have slaughtered large quantities of Huns, and would 
have them join us in this most exhilarating sport.’ 

“*“ Even so, O King,’ spake out he of the wounded 
flipper, “ but who ts to go? For upon casting my 
eye round the court circle, beside yourself there is 
but one unwounded man.’ 

“ Forgive me thus bursting into language of rare 
beauty, but I’m afraid it’s the brandy.’ James 
thoughtfully lit a cigarette. “I gather that words 
ran high in the Seasick Cow when the Commander 
insisted on the one unwounded man, accompanied 
by him of the damaged lunch-hooks, going back and 
leaving him. For a while they flatly refused to go, 
and it was not until he had sentenced them both to 
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penal servitude for life that they reluctantly agreed 
to obey orders. And soat8 pip emma on the second 
day they shook one another by the hand, grunted as 
is the manner of our race, and cautiously dropped 
out of the entrance and this story.” 

“Which up to date is not bad for you, James,”’ 
I reassured him kindly. 

‘* At the beginning of the second night, then,”’ he 
continued coldly, “‘ we find our Tank Commander 
practically alone. Three of his crew were dead, the 
sergeant unconscious, and the rest in varying stages 
of delirious babblings. And though it is easy to 
talk of here, yet if you will picture your own wander- 
ings in No Man’s Land, with the flares shooting up, 
and the things that were which jibber at you, and 
having pictured that, imagine yourself inside a ‘Tank, 
with occasional shafts of ghostly light flooding 
through loopholes and shining on the set dead faces 
of the crew, I think you will agree that there are 
better ways of spending the night. Not a soul to 
speak to coherently : only one man who thought he 
was in Smithfield Market selling meat and monoton- 
ously called the prices, and another who was appar- 
ently playing mental golf round Westward Ho! 
Then, as a finale, the sergeant who occasionally came 
to and moaned for water; but being hit in the 
stomach, Peter, he couldn’t have any. Those three 
and the dead.... 

‘* At 10 pip emma came the Huns again. They 
swarmed all over the Tank for the second time, and 


dodging from loophole to loophole was the Tank 
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Commander. Sometimes he blew a man’s head off 
from point-blank range, sometimes a bullet whizzed 
past his own and ricochetted round the inside of the 
Cow. About twelve the golfer was hit through the 
heart, and shortly afterwards the Smithfield gentle- 
man went clean crazy. He alternately fired a Very 
pistol and one of the guns into the crowd outside, 
and, finding this too slow, endeavoured to open the 
door and charge. Then somewhat mercifully he 
collapsed suddenly and lay on the floor and babbled. 

‘‘ About four next morning the Huns went away 
again, and the Tank Commander had just enough 
strength left to stagger to the gun and draw a bead on 
a stoutish officer some fifty yards away, who seemed 
very annoyed about something—probably the fact 
that the Cow was still there. He pulled the trigger, 
and the shell apparently burst on the officer ; which 
must have been still more annoying for the poor man. 
Then with a short sigh of utter weariness he col- 
lapsed and slept. And the evening and the morning 
were the second day.... 

‘““About three o'clock the next day we went 
forward, preceded by a creeping barrage. Funnily 
enough, I personally found the mechanic and the 
other warrior. They had encountered a Hun 
patrol, and things had evidently moved. They were 
all dead—four Huns, and the two Tankites. The 
mechanic had apparently used a spanner with effect : 
he still had it gripped tight in his right hand. Then 
we went on and saw the Tank for the first time, 
because, being fresh troops, we knew nothing about 
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it. It was dead—lifeless : but not so dead or lifeless 
as the mass of Germans heaped around it. The 
barrage reached it, played on it, and passed on; we 
reached it, looked at it, and were about to pass on 
when suddenly the door opened and a haggard-look- 
ing, blood-stained wreck appeared in it. 

“What a shindy!’ he remarked. ‘ It’s woken 
me up.’ 

“Lord, how the men laughed. It takes a lot to 
make anyone laugh who is trying to walk over 
Flanders, but they howled—he looked so confound- 
edly peevish. Then a couple of them looked inside 
the Tank and ceased laughing to be sick. 

““* Got two stretcher-bearers ?’ asked the appari- 
tion. ‘My sergeant’s been hit in the stomach for 
forty-eight hours.’ 

“We found him two, and the last I saw of him for 
a few days he was wandering back with his sergeant 
through the filth. Met him often since at Poper- 
inghe in the club, and at Béthune. .. . Night- 
night, Jonah. When are you going back ?” 

‘In five days, old boy. It’s a hard life, is not it ?”’ 

Jonah and his girl passed slowly up the steps, and 
I watched them as they went. 

‘“Poperinghe ? Béthune!” I murmured slowly. 
‘‘ Is he the cause, by any chance, of your interesting 
but somewhat irrelevant yarn?” 

As I spoke the glitter and scent, the lights and the 
women, seemed blotted out by another picture: a 
grim picture with a Tank for setting, a squat motion- 


less Tank dripping with blood, surrounded by death. 
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‘“‘ Of course,’’ answered James briefly. ‘‘ Three 
days and three nights in the belly of the whale: 
three days and two nights in the belly of the Tank. 

“ But, by Jove! there’s Kitty on the move. 
Good-bye, old man. You might pay.” 


VI;STHEAWAKENINGOFJOHN WALTERS 


HOULD you ever wander round the ranks of 
the North Sussex and inspect the faces of the 
men in that celebrated battalion, you will find that 
the majority are of the type bovine. They are a 
magnificent, if a stolid crowd, and their fighting 
record is second to none; but as might be expected 
in a regiment recruited largely from those who have 
been born and bred on the land, the prevalent 
expression of countenance 1s wooden. And in the 
rear rank of Number Three Platoon—at least that is 
where he used to exist beautifully—you will find the 
winner of the competition. 

John Walters—the individual to whom I refer— 
was a great specimen of a man as far as his physical 
development was concerned; with regard to his 
brain the less said the better. Moreover, he looked 
it. He viewed life philosophically, if he viewed it 
at all; and the only thing which had ever been 
known to stir him into the slightest semblance of 
excitement was the unexpected addition of three 
more to his already numerous family circle. But 
the strain of endeavouring to work out the increase 
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in separation allowance that this would give to the 
painstaking Mrs. John proved too much for him, 
and with only the briefest of struggles, he relapsed 
once again into his normal torpor. 

My story is of the awakening which came to our 
friend on a certain hot day in May. It was not 
permanent—he is now as comatose as ever—but 
while it lasted I am given to understand it was quite 
a useful performance. And this was the way of it, 
on that morning in early summer. 

For our scenery we must go the front-line trenches 
in a certain district where mine craters grew and 
multiplied, and saps crept out, turning and twisting 
between the thrown-up mounds of earth on each side 
of them. In some places they were only ten yards 
apart—the English and the German sapheads—in 
others they were a hundred. But over the whole 
area there brooded that delightful sense of doubt 
and uncertainty which goes so far in cheering up its 
happy occupants. Complete ignorance as to where 
the next mine is going off, coupled with absolute 
certainty that it will go up somewhere, and that as 
far as you can see it’s about your turn for attention, 
is a state of affairs at which only the most blue-faced 
pessimist could cavil. 

And quite in agreement with that opinion was our 
friend John Walters on the morning of the day in 
question. At least it appeared so. To the casual 
observer the worthy John was quite content with his 
position ; and if the thought ever crossed his mind 
that mines frequently went up in unexpected places, 
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or that the saphead he was adorning was only fifteen 
yards away from the nearest Hun, it certainly was 
not reflected on his face. 

Far from it. At the rise of the curtain he was 
lying sprawled on his back, and staring stolidly 
upwards. 

He had been similarly occupied for the last hour, 
apathetically watching the stars pale gradually away, 
and the faint glow of dawn come stealing over the 
sky. Had he chosen to raise himself a little and look 
towards the east he could have seen the sun glisten- 
ing like a gigantic orange ball, glinting through the 
thick white ground mist that covered everything ; a 
sun that as yet had no heat init. But John Walters 
did not choose to; he was quite comfortable, even 
if a little cold ; and his mind was blank of any desire 
to be so energetic. Had anyone told him that 
this was the dawn of the most eventful day of his 
life, he would have contemplated the speaker 
without interest, spat with violence, and remarked 
in the fullness of time, “’Oo be you a-gettin’ 
ate” 

After a while he shifted his position and ceased 
to gaze at the deepening blue above his head. He 
felt in each pocket in turn until he found an un- 
pleasant-looking clay pipe whose bowl he carefully 
inspected. Apparently satisfied with what he saw 
he produced from another pocket a piece of plug 
tobacco ; and having performed the mystic rite with 
due care and solemnity and the aid of a blunt knife, 
he thoughtfully rubbed the tobacco between his 
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hands and stuffed his pipe with a square and dirty 
fore-finger. Shortly after, the blue spirals of smoke 
ascending in the still summer air proclaimed that 
John was having his matutinal pipe. 

Occasionally, when he thought about it, his eyes 
rested on a little piece of looking-glass on a stick set 
into a sandbag in front of him—a glass tilted at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, which reflected the 
ground behind his back. It was the periscope at the 
end of the sap, and John was the sentry whose duty 
it was to look through it. The sap facing him ran 
back to the English front line. He could see the 
men asleep where it joined the trench twenty yards 
away—the others of the sap party; and every now 
and then he could see men going backwards and 
forwards in the fire-trench. He settled himself 
more comfortably, and again the smoke curled up- 
wards in the motionless air, while John ruminated 
on life. 

Far be it from me to blame our friend for thus 
indulging in a little quiet introspection, aided and 
soothed by My Lady Nicotine. The occupation 
has much to commend it at suitable times and in 
suitable places. Unfortunately, the head of a sap 
on the flank of a continuous line of craters at five 
o’clock on a misty morning fulfils neither of these 
conditions. Further, there seems to be but little 
doubt that the review of his life was of such sur- 
prising dullness that the worthy John’s head fell 
forward three or four times with the peculiar move- 
ment seen so often amongst those who are known as 
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earnest church-goers. It occurs at intervals through- 
out the sermon, to be followed instantly by a self- 
conscious glance round to see if anyone noticed. 
Only there was no one at the moment to watch 
John, when his head first dropped slowly forward 
and his pipe fell unheeded to the ground—no one, 
that is, of whom our friend had any cognizance. 
But had his eyes been riveted on the periscope he 
would have seen a thing which would have gal- 
vanized even him into some semblance of activity. 

Slowly, stealthily, a head was raised from behind 
a preat hummock of chalky earth, a head surmounted 
by the round cloth cap of the German. Motionless 
the man stared fixedly at the little periscope—John’s 
little periscope—then as if worked by a string the 
head disappeared ; and when our hero, waking with 
a start, looked at the periscope himself with the 
guilty feeling that he had actually dozed on his post, 
once again it merely reflected the desolate, torn-up 
ground. But the German had seen John—and 
John had not seen the German, which 1s a dangerous 
state of affairs for solitary people in No Man’s Land, 
when the range 1s about five yards. 

It was just as our friend grunted and leaned 
forward to retrieve his pipe that it happened. 
Suddenly the saphead seemed to swarm with men 
who leaped into it out of the silent mists ; a bullet- 
headed man seized John by the collar and yanked 
him out ; the rest of the party seized the Mills bombs 
lying at the saphead, threw them at the sleeping 
piquet near the fire-trench, and followed John’s 
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captor. In four seconds it was all over; the bombs 
burst in quick succession right amongst the piquet, 
and when an infuriated and excited officer came 
rushing up to find out what the devil was the matter, 
the only traces that remained were two dead men, a 
lance-corporal with a large hole in his leg, and— 
John Walters’ unpleasant-looking clay pipe. 

The next few minutes in our friend’s life were 
crowded. Stumbling, half running, and ever con- 
scious of a large and ugly revolver pointed at his 
stomach, he was driven over the uneven ground for 
twenty yards or so, and then without warning he 
tripped up and fell in a trench which he found in 
front of him, followed almost immediately by four 
panting Huns, who mopped their brows and grunted 
in a strange tongue. John was still completely 
bemused—the whole thing had been so sudden— 
and he sat for a while staring at the Germans. 

‘““Gaw lumme!”’ he remarked at last, scratching 
his head in perplexity, “if you ain’t the ruddy 
"Uns. This ’ere’s a fair box-up—that’s wot it is.” 

Almost mechanically his right hand wandered to 
his jacket pocket in search of his pipe, only to receive 
a crashing blow on the elbow from a revolver butt. 

‘‘’Ere—wot are you a-playing at?” His tone 
was aggrieved. “ Danged if I ain’t left my pipe in 
that there sap.” 

‘English swine.” One of the Germans spoke 
slowly, choosing his words with care. “ You will 
later killed be.” 

‘“Go hon.” John regarded him unmoved—he 
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was still thinking about his pipe. ‘‘ And look ’ere, 
guv’nor, I ain’t ’ad no breakfast.” 

The German shook his head—our friend’s accent 
was beyond him. Then seeming to realise that he 
was failing to hate sufficiently, he brought the butt of 
his rifle down with great force on John’s foot, and 
drove him along the sap with the point of his 
bayonet. The procession turned along the fire- 
trench—once again John tripped up; something 
hit him on the head, he felt himself falling down a 
timbered shaft, and then—no more. 


Now, generally, when a man is taken prisoner he 
is removed with all possible speed to the rear, where 
he can be examined at leisure by men who know his 
language. At least, it is so in the case of German 
prisoners, and it is to be assumed it is so in the case 
of ours. Therefore our friend can deem himself 
lucky—though he certainly did not think so at the 
time—that the usual procedure was not followed in 
his case. Had it been, this more or less veracious 
narrative would never have been written; and our 
worthy John would even now be languishing in 
Ruhleben or some equally choice health resort. 

He was roused from a sort of semi-stupor by a 
heavy kick in the ribs; and for a moment his mind 
was a blank—even more than usual. He was pain- 
fully aware that his head was very sore, and his 
stomach was very empty; and after he had com- 
pletely grasped those two unpleasant facts he be- 
came further and even more painfully aware that a 
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stoutly-booted German was on the point of kicking 
him again. He scrambled groaning to his feet ; 
memories of the saphead had returned. The German 
pointed to the dug-out shaft ; and when John again 
began remarking on the little matter of breakfast the 
stoutly-booted foot struck another portion of his 
anatomy even more heavily. Our hero, perceiving 
that the subject was unpopular, and encountering 
for the first time in his life the doctrine of force 
majeure, reluctantly began to climb the shaft. A 
bayonet prodded into the region of the last kick, and 
having let forth a howl, he climbed less reluctantly. 

When he at last emerged blinking into the day- 
light of the trench, he looked, as is the way with those 
who are of the earth earthy, at the sun; and found 
to his surprise that it was late in the afternoon. 

‘“Lumme, guv’nor!” he turned to the man 
behind him—* I ain’t ’ad nothin’ to eat all day. 
Not since last night, I ain’t, an’ then a perisher 
dropped me bread in the trench and trod on it.” 

His guard gazed at him impassively for a moment, 
and then kicked him again—in the stomach this 
time—while two men sitting on the fire-step laughed 
gutturally. 

‘English swine!’’ One of them mockingly held 
out a piece of bread, and then snatched it away again, 
as John was about to take it. 

‘‘ Swine, yer ruddy self,” he snarled, his slow 
bucolic temper beginning to get frayed. 

But a rifle-butt in the ribs and a bayonet half an 
inch in his back showed him the unwisdom of such 
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a proceeding ; and he stumbled sullenly along the 
trench. It was lightly held, but every one whom he 
did see seemed to take a delight in finding some 
hitherto unbruised part of his body tohit. Atlast, half 
sobbing with exhaustion and pain, he was propelled 
forcibly into another dug-out, where behind a table 
lit by candles there sat a man studying a map. He 
felt a hand like a leg of mutton seize him by the 
collar, force him upright, and then hold him motion- 
less. After a few moments the man by the table 
looked up. 

‘What is the number of the battalion you belong 
to?” He spoke in perfect English. 

‘The Sixth.” John’s spirits rose at hearing his 
own language. “ An’, look ’ere, guv’nor, I ain’t 
‘ad no——”’ 

** Silence, you dog.’’ The officer cried out some- 
thing in German, and again the rifle-butt jolted into 
his ribs with such force that he groaned. “ What 
division do you belong to ?”’ 

‘“*?Undred and fortieth.’’ Our friend’s tone was 
surly. 

‘“* Say ‘sir,’ when you speak to me. How long 
have you been in this part of the line?” 

‘“ |’ve been ’ere a month guv’nor—I mean sir.” 

‘Not you, dolt.”” The officer stormed at him. 
‘* Your division, I mean.” 

“Strike me pink, guv’nor, I dunno—I dunno, 
reely.”’ 

The wretched John’s small amount of brain was 
rapidly going. Again the officer said something in 
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German, and again an agonising Jab took him in the 
ribs. It was a mistake, that last jab, if only the 
officer had known it. Given food and comparative 
kindness, John, out of pure ignorance of the harm he 
would be doing, might have racked his brains and 
saidalot. But that last unnecessary blow made him 
sullen—and when a man of that type gets sullen the 
Sphinx is talkative in comparison. For half an hour 
the cross-examination continued; were the men’s 
spirits good, did they think they were winning, what 
was the food like ? And, ultimately, the officer told 
him in a furious voice that even for an Englishman 
he’d never met such a mutton-headed fool. Witha 
last parting kick he was hurled into a corner and told 
to lie there. 

Bruised in every limb, he crouched dazedly where 
he fell; with the whole of the slow, fierce anger of 
the countryman raging in his heart against the officer 
who still sat at the table. Occasionally men came in 
and saluted, but no word was spoken; and after a 
while John noticed that he seemed to be writing 
occasional sentences on pieces of paper. Sometimes 
an orderly came in and took one away; more often 
he crumpled them up and threw them on the floor. 
And then he suddenly noticed that the officer had a 
peculiar thing fitted round his head, with two discs 
that czme over his ears. 

““Come here.”” The terse command roused John 
from his semi-dazed stupor; he realised that the 
officer was speaking to him. “ Put these over your 
ears, and tell me if you recognise who 1s speaking.” 
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He handed a similar pair of discs over the table, 
which the Englishman clumsily put on his head. 
At first he could hear nothing distinctly but only a 
confused medley of chirrups and squeaks. Then 
suddenly quite distinctly there came a clear, metallic 
voice: “* Halloa! is that the Exchange! Give me 
Don Beer.” 

‘““Gawd 1!” said John, in amazement. ‘“ Oo the 
‘ell is it?” 

“That’s what I want to find out,’’ snapped the 
German. “ Do you know the voice ?” 

“* But it’s in English.” Our friend still gaped 
foolishly at this strange phenomenon. 

‘“Do you know who it is, you dunderheaded 
idiot °”’ howled the officer, in a fury. 

‘““Lumme; I dunno who itis. ’"Owshould I?” 
John was aggrieved—righteously aggrieved. “* Look 
out; the perisher’s talking again.”’ 

“Is that you, Don Beer ?’’ The thin voice came 
once again clearly to John. ‘“‘Oh! is that you, Sally? 
Heard anything more about that man of yours they 
got this morning ?”’ John noticed the officer was 
writing. 

“Not a word, old dear. He was the world’s most 
monumental idiot, so I wish ’em joy of him.” Then 
once again the squeak chorus drowned everything else. 

But John had heard enough. Regardless of the 
somewhat unflattering description of himself, un- 
mindful of the officer’s short laugh, he stared with 
amazement at the wall of the dug-out. For he had 
recognised that last voice. 
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“Who was that? D’you know?” The officer 
looked at John sharply. 

“Well, I’m danged !”’ he muttered. “* That last 
were old Sally—the old man.”’ 

“What old man, you fool ?”’ 

‘Why, our colonel, guv’nor. There ain’t more’n 
one old man.” 

“Oh!” The officer made a note. “So that 
was the colonel of your battalion, was it ?” 

“It wor, guv’nor—sir. An’ if | might make so 
bold, sir, seeing as ’ow I] ’aven’t ’ad any food like 
since last night—— ”’ 

‘Silence, you worm.” The officer got up, and 
struck him in the mouth. ‘“‘ We don’t give food to 
Englishmen. Go back to your kennel. I may want 
you again.” 

He pointed to the corner, and resumed his seat 
with the receivers of the listening apparatus over his 
ears once more. But John Walters was not inter- 
ested—the entire performance left him cold. He 
wanted food, he wanted drink, and what German 
prisoners he’d seen had not wanted in vain. With 
a fierce smouldering rage in his heart, he lay 
hunched up, and his eyes never left the man at the 
table. 

A far quicker-witted ‘specimen than our friend 
might well have been excused for feeling a little 
dazed by the position in which he found himself. 
To be suddenly torn from the peaceful monotony 
of ordinary trench life: to be removed forcibly from 


his friends, deprived of his breakfast and of his pipe ; 
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to be stunned by a blow on the head and on recover- 
ing consciousness to have the pleasure of hearing his 
colonel describe him as a most monumental idiot 
does not happen to everyone. 

To the unfortunate John, still partially dazed and 
therefore slower on the uptake than ever, the situa- 
tion was beyond solution. The only dominant 
thoughts which filled his mind were that he was 
hungry, and that he hated the man at the table. 
Every now and then he fell into a kind of stupor ; 
only to come to again with a start, and see the same 
officer, with the same arrangement over his head, 
writing—writing. He was always writing, it seemed 
to John, and the constant stream of orderlies annoyed 
him. 

God! how he hated that man. Lving in the 
corner, he watched him vindictively aie his fists 
clenched and the veins standing out on his neck ; 
then everything would go blurred again—his head 
would fall forward, and he would lie inert, like a log, 
practically unconscious. Men were moving; the 
officer was writing ; he could still realise his sur- 
roundings dimly, but only with the realisation of 
light-headedness. At one time the dug-out seemed 
to be the tap-room of the ““ One Ton "—a hostelry 
largely patronised by our friend in the days of peace ; 
while the officer who wrote took unto himself the 
guise of the proud owner. At another he thought 
he was in the battalion orderly-room and that the 
man behind the table was his C.O. He tried to 
remember what his offence was, and why he was 
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lying down, and why the escort was moving about 
instead of standing beside him. Then his brain 
cleared again and he remembered. 

The exact act which cleared his senses was yet a 
turther application of the boot by one of the dimly- 
moving figures. Withagrunt John sat up and found 
beside him a hunk of unappetising-looking brown 
bread and a mug of water. 

“Eat that up.” The officer was speaking. 
“Then I shall want you again—so be quick.” 

John needed no second order. The fact that the 
bread was mouldy troubled him not at all ; a hungry 
man looks not a gift loaf in the interstices. With a 
rapidity which would hardly be commended in a 
brochure on etiquette, he fell upon that hunk of 
bread, and having demolished it he felt better. It 
was just as he was washing down the last crumb with 
the last drop of water that he saw the officer at the 
table spring to his feet, while the two orderlies beside 
him also straightened up and stood to attention. 
He looked round to find the reason of the commotion 
and found another officer standing near him regard- 
ing him malevolently. Somewhat refreshed by his 
meal, the worthy John came to the conclusion that 
he disliked the new arrival’s face almost as much as 
his original enemy’s, and returned the look with all 
the interest he was capable of displaying. It was 
not a judicious thing to do but our friend was not 
a past-master in the higher forms of tact. Once 
again the dug-out became animated. Hitherto 
untouched areas of his anatomy received attention 
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from two scandalised orderlies, and the ruffled 
dignity of the new-comer—a bull-necked man of 
unprepossessing aspect—was soothed. It was only 
John Walters’s fury that increased until it almost 
choked him ; but then to the other occupants of the 
dug-out John Walters’s fury was a thing of no 
account. And but for the next little turn in the 
wheel of fate, their indifference was quite justifiable. 
He was unarmed: they were not. And no man, 
even though he possess the strength of ten is much 
use when an ounce of lead goes in at his chest and 
out at his back. 

Completely disregarding the sullen prisoner, who 
stood breathing a little heavily just in front of an 
armed orderly, the two officers started an animated 
conversation. John, it is perhaps unnecessary to 
state, understood not one word; his school cur- 
riculum had not included German. Even had they 
spoken in English it is doubtful if their remarks 
would have conveyed much to him; though they 
furnished the reason of his temporary retention in 
his present abode. 

“Any success?”’ The new-comer pointed to 
the receiver-discs lying on the table. 

“ Yes.’” The other officer held out one of the 
sets. ‘‘ Try them on, and see what you think.” 

““ Have you identified any of the speakers ?” 

The bull-necked man wasadjusting his instrument. 

“Only the colonel of the North Sussex for cer- 
tain. That unmitigated fool ’—he glared at John, 
who scowled sullenly back—“ is too much of a fool 
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to tell one anything. He is the thing we got this 
morning asleep in a sap.” 

The other nodded, listening intently, and for a 
while silence reigned in the dug-out. 

To John the whole affair was inexplicable; but 
then a new and complicated listening apparatus 
might have been expected to be a bit above his form. 
He heard a salvo of shells come screeching past the 
entrance shaft, and realised with a momentary 
interest that they sounded much the same when they 
were English shells as they did when they were 
German. Then something hit the ground just out- 
side with a thud, a something which he diagnosed 
correctly as a trench mortar bomb, and a second 
afterwards it exploded with a roar which deafened 
him, while a mass of dirt and lumps of chalk rained 
down the shaft. 

The occupants of the dug-out betrayed no excite- 
ment ; only John longed, with an incoherent longing, 
that another sixty-pounder would roll down the 
shaft next time before it exploded. He felt he would 
cheerfully die, if only those two accursed officers 
died at the same time. 

Then came another salvo of shells and yet an- 
other; while in rapid succession the Stokes and 
Medium trench mortars came crumping down. 

‘* A bit hactive to-night,” thought John, listening 
with undisguised interest to the bursts outside. 
After all they were Ais bursts; he had every right to 
feel a fatherly pleasure in this strafing of the accursed 
Hun, even though his present position as one of 
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them left much to be desired. A gentle smile of 
toleration spread over his face, the smile of the proud 
proprietor exhibiting his wares to an unworthy 
audience—and he glanced at the two officers. He 
noticed they were looking inquiringly at one another, 
as if debating in their minds whether it was an 
ordinary strafe or whether—— 

Suddenly the firing stopped, only to break out 
again as if by clockwork, a little farther away ; and 
with that sudden change of target any doubts they 
had entertained as to the nature of the entertainment 
disappeared. ‘They were being raided and they 
knew it; and any further doubts they may have still 
had on the matter were dispelled by a sudden 
shouting in the trench above them, coupled with the 
sharp cracks of bursting bombs. 

To John the situation was still a little obscure. 
His brain creaked round sufficiently to enable him 
to realise that something had occurred to break up 
the happy meeting and cause feverish activity on the 
part of his captors. Various strange instruments 
were being hurriedly stowed away in a corner of the 
dug-out to the accompaniment of much guttural 
language; but his brain was still trying to grasp 
what had happened when he saw a thing which 
quickened his movements. Completely forgotten in 
the general rush he stood by the table, while the 
others darted backwards and forwards past him, 
carrying the instruments; and then suddenly the 
quickener arrived. Rolling down the steps there 
came a little black egg-shaped ball, which John 
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recognised quicker than he had ever recognised any- 
thing before. It was a Mills bomb, and the pin 
was out. He was no bombing expert, but the habits 
of a Mills are known to most people who live with 
the breed. Four seconds—and then a most un- 
pleasing explosion, especially when in a confined 
space like a dug-out. 

So John acted. With a dispassionate grunt, he 
seized one of the orderlies who was brushing past 
him at the moment, all unmindful of the danger ; 
and having picked him off the ground as if he were a 
baby he deposited him on the bomb, just in time. 
Barely had the dazed Hun alighted gently on the 
bomb when the bomb went off. So did the Hun, 
and the fun began. John’s playful action had— 
amongst other good effects—prevented the lights 
from being blown out ; and so at the trifling cost of 
one orderly he was in what is known as a strategically 
sound position. Moreover, he was in the most 
dreadful rage which had ever shaken his torpid dis- 
position. Stunned by the sudden shock of the un- 
expected bomb and paralysed for the moment by the 
sight of the shattered man, the three Germans gazed 
foolishly at John Walters. And in that moment he 
went in at them. The second orderly fell like a 
stone with a blow on the point of the jaw which 
would have felled an ox; and only the two officers 
were left. 

With a how] of rage the bull-necked officer rushed 
at him, and John grinned gently. He had no 
particular animosity against him: it was the other 
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one he was after. So he hit him—once—and the 
bull-necked one slept, even like a little child. 

Then for a moment or two John Walters stood 
still and contemplated the last occupant. Up above 
were his own pals, while down below his tormentor 
faced him alone. And they were on equal terms: 
they were both unarmed. 

With a grunt of rage John caught him by the 
throat and shook him like a rat. All the fury pent 
up for so many hours came out as he bashed at his 
face with his fist. ‘“‘ No food, you dirty swine!” 
he muttered—bash, bash. ‘“‘ Kicked in me stum- 
mick, ‘itin me mouth. I'l] show yer—you perishin’ 
"Un! Come on upstairs and see the fun—come on, 
yer sausage-eating ‘og |” 

Bumping, heaving, pulling, he dragged the semi- 
conscious German up the shaft and with a mighty 
effort heaved him into the trench. There was no 
one in sight, though all around him bombs were 
going off—while away on each flank and behind the 
trench a ceaseless series of explosions merged into 
one continuous blast. John grunted again, and 
heaved the officer on to the parapet. 

‘“‘ Back ‘ome with me this time, me beauty ! 
Kicked in the stummick, no food since last night, 
and then a perisher trod on it. Gaw lumme, wot a 
life! Come on, yer swine!” and John got in the 
first real kick in the ribs with his boot. ‘‘ Hup and 
hover. Gawd !—wot’s that ?”’ 

Clear above the din there came from the British 
lines a discordant braying, which rose and fell like 
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the wailing of a giant animal. It was the recall 
signal to the raiders. 

“"Op it, yer bla’guard, ‘op it ’ard!” The 
bombing had died away, though the guns and 
mortars still roared. ‘“‘ In front of me, Mr. ’Un— 
in front of me. Some of our boys be light on the 
trigger.” 

With the German firmly clasped to his chest the 
worthy John rushed him across No Man’s Land. 
“It’s Walters—John Walters,” he bawled at the 
top of his voice—‘“‘ and a ’Un.” With a last final 
kick he sent him flying over the top of the parapet 
and fell in after him, breathing hard. 

“What the devil?” An officer in the trench 
got up and gazed at the pair in amazement. ‘‘ Who 
the hell are you ?”’ 

** John Walters, sir—and a’Un.” He scratched 
his head and mechanically kicked the recumbent 
German. “ Get up, yer swine, and speak to the 
orficer | ”’ 

““ Are you the fellow who was taken prisoner this 
morning ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, that’s me.” He gazed vindictively at 
his enemy. ‘“‘ An’ not a bit of food since last night, 
and then some perisher trod on it. Gaw lumme, wot 
a life! Lucky as ’ow the boys come over, sir, or | 
wouldn’t ’ave ’ad none at all—not with that there 
swine.” 

“Great Scott !’’ murmured the officer. This 
sudden appearance of the lost sheep temporarily 
unnerved him. 
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Not so John Walters. Having administered a 
final kick to the groaning Hun, he slouched moodily 
off into the night. His rage had abated—there only 
remained one thing to do before food. Absolutely 
unperturbed by various red and green lights which 
were now going up continuously from the German 
trenches as a signal for help, quite unmindful of the 
heavy shelling which had now started on our own 
trenches, our friend strode on to his appointed 
goal. 

"Ave yer seen it lying about, mate ?”’ 

An astonished sentry peering into the darkness 
swung round sharply at the sudden voice behind 
him. 

“Seen wot?” he demanded, crustily. “Wot 
are yer nosing abaht there for, and ’oo are yer, 
anyway!” 

“John Walters, mate—John Walters, C Com- 
pany.” 

‘“ Lumme, but you was took prisoner this morning 
by the ’Uns!” 

“| knows it—I knows all that. What I wants to 
know is—where’s my ruddy pipe wot I dropped 
Not a bit o’ food since last night, and then some 
perisher trod on it. And now ’’—he was delving in 
the mud at the bottom of the sap—* danged if some 
other plurry perisher ain’t been and gone and trod 
on this too!’’ By the light of a flare he ruefully 
examined two bits of a broken clay pipe. “* Gaw 
lumme, wot a life!” 
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VII: THE STRANGE PASSING OF PIERRE 


«¢ 


HY so pensive?” 

I paused on my way across the crowded 
restaurant and found myself looking into the grey, 
laughing eyes of Beryl Travers. She and her large, 
lazy-looking husband Billy were just finishing their 
dinner, and the smoke of their cigarettes drifted 
slowly up into the general blue haze of the room. 

‘* Hallo, people !”’ I murmured. “ You both of 
you look horribly overfed and pleased with your- 
selves. Billy—you’re getting fat.” 

‘“So much warmer, old bean,” he answered. 
‘And with tailors what they are these days .. .” 

“Sit down and have a cup of coftee, Peter.” 
Beryl pointed to a third chair, and I did as she told 
me. What matter that my intention a few moments 
previously had been to join a pal at the other end of 
the room : I generally did what Beryl told me. The 
fact that in years gone by I| had repeatedly asked her 
to consent—theoretically, at any rate—to do as I 
told her (obey seemed a ridiculously archaic word), 
and that she, as repeatedly, had declined with 
thanks, had never altered our friendship. And she 
still gave me orders with that calm assumption of 
authority which she reserved exclusively for the not 
very small but extremely select band who were in like 
case to myself. 

‘Wake up, Billy, you lazy blighter,”” she remarked 
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to her husband, ‘‘and order the gentleman some 
brandy. Your manners get worse daily.” 

With a grunt he extended a long arm and seized a 
passing waiter, while Beryl turned to me again. 

“Why haven’t I seen you, Peter ? ’’ she demanded 
“Where have you been ?” 

** ’ve been in Peru,” I answered blandly, stirring 
my coffee. “ I was under the impression that I had 
written you a letter from Lima, but doubtless the 
fact slipped your memory.” 

‘“‘T never got it, Peter,” she said decidedly. 

“Then how the deuce did the youngster get that 
Peruvian stamp a few months ago?” asked her 
husband slyly. ‘‘ That makes us all square, old 
thing. Don’t you get gay with your husband’s 
manners again.’ 

“You are the most tactless man I ever met,’ said 
Beryl, laughing in spite of herself. “‘ Of course, I 
remember now, Peter. Did you have a good time ?”’ 

‘So so.”’ I passed my open cigarette case to her 
across the table. “ How is Jack?” 

“Fit as a colt,’ answered Billy. ‘“ Bursting his 
skin with condition. And growing more like dear 
old John every day.” 

For a moment his eyes met Beryl’s with a tender 
gleam in them, and I glanced away. Never having 
undertaken the proposition myself of marrying at 
all, much less a widow, I am not in a position to 
advance any opinion on the matter. But to the 
looker-on in such things it might seem as if there 
must be, at times, some slight feeling of constraint— 
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a tendency, perhaps, to involuntary contrast, which 
only a very real give and take on each side would 
smooth over. Especially when there is a youngster 
in the house “ growing more like dear old John every 
day.” Especially, too, when John Manley had been 
one of Billy Travers’s greatest friends. . . . Person- 
ally, I can’t help thinking that I should prefer not 
to have known the dear departed. And yet I know 
perfectly well that should anything happen to Billy 
—which Heaven forbid—my intimate friendship 
with him would not restrain me from yet another 
attempt. 

But as I say, it’s all theory in my case—and prob- 
ably wrong. Certain it is that 1t would be well-nigh 
impossible to conceive of two more ideal marriages 
than Beryl’s. Before John Manley paid the big 
price in April, 1918, during the German drive on 
the Lys, Beryl and he were utterly happy. Jack was 
two years old: everything was as perfect as things 
may be in a time when men are up and doing and 
women sit and wait. And then had come the news 
that had turned Heaven into Hell. . . . There were 
not very many details, though after a while Bery! 
had tried to find out a little more fully. She wrote to 
me, I remember, but I was down in the Somme area, 
and could find out nothing. Some months after- 
wards I met his battalion resting, and made inquiries, 
but only the Quartermaster remained of the crowd 
who had been with them when John was killed. 
And he had been with the transport somewhere up 
by the Mont des Cats when it happened... . 
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‘The C.O. was blown to pieces, sir,’’ he said to 
me. ‘* The battalion had a fearful time, and the C.O. 
was in some estaminet, I believe—his temporary 
headquarters. Down Meteren way....” I 
nodded ; in earlier days I had known Bailleul and 
Meteren well. ‘‘ Apparently the shell burst in the 
room, and blew him and the adjutant and one of the 
company commanders to pieces. . . . In fact, the 
only thing in the room that wasn’t blown to pieces 
was one of those penny-in-the-slot automatic 
pianos.” 

And with such meagre information, Bery! had had 
to be content. For many months it had been only 
the sad-eyed ghost of the Beryl I knew, who went 
about mechanically, living only for Jack: then, 
because youth is youth, and time is a merciful healer, 
Billy Travers got his reward. | had hoped that per- 
haps—well, nothing can stop a man hoping anyway 
—but when the hopes went west once more, I 
accompanied them—to Peru. Billy is a peerless 
fellow, one of the salt of the earth, and I’m not at all 
certain that I’m a marrying man—not really. .. . 

“What are you going to do now, Peter?” de- 
manded Beryl, breaking the silence. 

‘You'll laugh when I tell you,” I answered. “ I 
frequently laugh myself. I’m taking the car over to 
France, and I’m going to have a solitary ramble over 
the battlefields.” 

‘“ Ramble over the battlefields,’ Billy blinked at 
me speechlessly. “* My dear old boy—my very dear 
old boy. . . . What under the sun are you going to 
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do that for? Don’t you know that that portion of 
the battle area which is not covered with vast dumps 
of mouldering sandbags and rusty traction engines, 
is completely obscured from view by hordes of per- 
sonally conducted tourists ?”’ 

“Tt may be all you say, and more,” | laughed. 
‘* Nevertheless, I’m going. And 1f the weather is 
not too utterly foul I shall sleep in the car.” 

Shaking his head sadly Billy rose. 

“Excuse me a moment, darling. I see young 
Summers over there. Restore him to sanity if you 
can; and, anyway, get him to promise he won't go 
near that pub out by Doullens.”’ 

With a grin he sauntered away, leaving Beryl 
staring at me thoughtfully. 

“T wish I could come, Peter,’’ she said, at length. 

“Why don’t you?” I cried eagerly. ‘‘ There’s 
room in the car for all of us.” 

But she only shook her head with a ghost of a 
smile. ‘‘ I meant with you alone, Peter. Somehow 
I couldn't go with Billy. . .. He’s suggested it 
two or three times: he thought I'd like to see where 
John was killed. . . . But I couldn’t—not with him. 
And since unkind people might say something if I 
went with you, I’m atraid I shan’t be able to go at 
all.” 

Idly she traced a pattern on the cloth, and it being, 
as I said before, all theory on my part, | decided 
that silence was the wisest course. 

‘Will you be going near Meteren ?”’ she asked 
presently. 
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‘TI expect so,” I said. ‘“ I'll make a point of it if 
you like.” 

Again she gave the ghost of a smile. 

‘You might take a photograph, Peter, if you can 
find the house. . . . And perhaps you might dis- 
cover something. ... There were a few civilians 
still left there when it happened, you know.” 

‘Pll see if I can,” I said quickly. 

Suddenly she leaned forward, her right fist 
clenched, rolling it round and round in the palm of 
her left hand. 

‘* Do you remember that trick of his, Peter, when- 
ever he was excited?” she asked me quickly. 
‘“Can’t you see John doing it now?” 

“I can,” I answered, pressing out my cigarette. 
“Quite clearly. Dear old chap! But you’re happy, 
Beryl—quite, quite happy, aren’t you? ‘Tell me 
that, my dear.” 

“Quite, quite happy, mon ami." She nodded her 
head slowly. ‘Quite, quite happy. Only... 
sometimes I feel, that—well, that I’d give anything 
in the world just to know how he died—how John 
died. My John... .” 

With a smile she looked up as Billy came back. 
“ Ready, old boy?” 

“Ready, aye, ready ! Have you cured him ?”’ 

“No,” she answered. ‘“ Peter always was pig- 
headed.” 

Just for a moment our eyes met. “ Always,” I 
affirmed, as I followed them out of the restaurant. 
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Billy was right—in spirit, at any rate. And but 
for my promise to Beryl] I think I’d have gone back 
the first day. It would have been different if I’d 
had somebody with me, somebody who didn’t know, 
save by hearsay, what it had been. Then, perhaps, 
one could have exerted oneself, and striven for their 
sake to paint the picture for their benefit—the picture 
that is stamped so indelibly on one’s brain. And 
it’s different for those who come out in parties, and 
wander over historic spots with guides to tell them 
briefly of the men who fought and died there. For 
them there is the glamour that comes to all of us 
when we stand by the cairn on Culloden Moor or 
wander aimlessly over the fields of Waterloo. Imagi- 
nation peoples those empty places; a totally erron- 
eous picture probably—but what matter? Our 
mental picture satisfies us when we do not know the 
truth.... 

But when one does know it, there is only dis- 
appointment and emptiness in trying to refresh that 
knowledge. Let it be—for even the ghosts of those 
who played the game and passed over find it hard to 
keep on playing it to-day. Only the stunted, gaunt 
trees remain to remind them of what it used to look 
like when Mankind felt the great Madness, and even 
there the undergrowth grows thick where once no 
blade of grass could live. And so the ghosts are 


leaving, though, at times, they still whisper through 
Iis 
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the Woods, of Death. But upon the roads and 
in the open man has become sane again. You 
can obtain coffee where once it was death to show 
your head. . . . Which is quite as it should be; 
it’s tiring and thirsty work wandering over battle- 
fields. 

And, as I say, but for my promise to Molly | 
should have gone home the first day. Instead of 
which I stopped three weeks. . . . And now that | 
am back again I ask myself in wondering amazement 
what it all means: whether I am mad or dreaming, 
or whether, indeed, I have looked upon one of those 
mysteries of life and death which man has discussed 
half mockingly, half fearfully, for countless centuries. 
Only this afternoon at the club I put a similar case— 
as far as I could see it—to a man who dabbled in 
ancient lore. He spoke learnedly on the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, and since I didn’t know what he 
meant, | left him as soon as possible. I left him to 
go into a secluded corner by myself, and once more 
study the few words written on a sheet of paper which 
I had carried for a week in my pocket book. When 
I first read them in the Coq de Paille, near Meteren, 
I had felt dazed and stupefied: now, with the roar 
of London coming through the open window, things 
were different somehow. 

It was in Sanctuary Wood that it started—on the 
day of my arrival. I had motored slowly up the 
great road through Vlamertinghe—the road that is 
peculiarly Our Road—TI had crossed the square 
towards the Menin gate. At the top of the rise 
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beyond, I halted: should it be Zonnebeeke or 
Hooge ? A spin ofa coin, and the car turned to the 
right, past the big school at the bend, and on towards 
Hell Fire Corner where the railway crosses the road. 
At the end of the long straight stretch in front lay 
Hooge, with its blood-stained woods, and _ its 
chateau, through the site of which the front line 
trenches had run. I left the car standing on the 
spot where once our wire had been—as far as I could 
tell, that is, for the futility of trying to remember in 
the face of the utter change had already damped my 
enthusiasm—and disregarding the curious glances 
of the group of tourists on the spot, I turned off the 
road and plunged into the woods. Already it was 
getting dusk, but I had a fancy to ramble through the 
old haunts towards Hill 60—to ramble, and live it 
over again. At any rate I should be more or less 
alone: the personally conducted groups adhered, 
so to speak, to the roads. 

It was bad going—it always had been bad going 
round about Zouave and Sanctuary Woods—and 
after a while I sat down on a fallen tree trunk and 
started to fill my pipe. Just about the front line, 
I decided: just about the spot where Ginger 
Lawrence had been sniped through the head as he 
stood beside me in what was known for purposes of 
reference asatrench. I rather imagined the present 
brook meandering slowly past my feet had been that 
trench. ... 

The Boche who did it must have been somewhere 
over there—I stared thoughtfully, trying to pick up 
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old landmarks in my new surroundings. Then I 
laughed: the impossibility made the endeavour 
fatuous. And after a while I closed my eyes and 
leaned back: it was easier to remember when | 
couldn’t see. I could hear them again—the strange 
night sounds: I could catch the muffled clang of a 
carelessly used shovel, the pinging spit of a rifle 
close by—the phut of the bullet striking mud... . 
I could see the toothpick trees—gaunt and eerie in 
the light of the green flares. . . . Ah! well, it was 
over and done with: let it rest at such. I was a 
fool to have come, for no man may recapture a lost 
emotion. Even as I sat there I felt the artificiality 
of it all. 

I opened my eyes, I would go back to the car. 
The next moment I stiffened with sudden terror, 
only to throw myself flat on the ground behind the 
sheltering trunk. It must have been the inherent 
connection of the wood that made me do it so 
promptly—made my body act in a flash as it would 
have done four years before. Elsewhere I should 
have hesitated, I feel tolerably sure—should have 
shouted, cursed—had I seen the muzzle of a rifle, 
with stealthy eyes peering over the sights, pointing 
unwaveringly, at me from some bushes a few yards 
away. As it was, the association was too acute, 
and in a flash I had taken cover. Then very dis- 
tinctly I heard the click of the ‘bolt going home, 
followed, not by any bullet, but by a little cackling 
laugh. And when I realised that some foolish 
Belgian child had scared me into hurling myself flat 
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on an extremely damp portion of an extremely damp 
wood, I felt profoundly glad that the tourists did 
adhere to the roads. . . . With what dignity I 
could muster I got up: if I could only catch the 
little brute, I’d give him the hiding of his life. 
But to my surprise it was no child who emerged 
cautiously and came towards me, but a grown 
man. 

“What the devil do you mean?” I shouted, 
“by playing these damned monkey tricks? Don’t 
you know you oughtn’t to have that rifle at 
all?” 

In my anger I had spoken in English ; and then 
to my amazement I realised that he was answering 
me in the same tongue. 

“Why not?” he said, standing in front of me. 
“IT do no one any harm with it, and it was what we 
used in the great days.” His eyes were a little 
vacant, but otherwise he was to all appearances a 
typical Belgian peasant. 

‘“T dare say you don’t do any harm with it,” I 
answered angrily—the water had just got through 
one knee of my trousers; ‘‘ but you’ve no right to 
have it? Where did you get it? It’s a British 
rifle.” 

‘* One of the eight hundred who passed over gave 
it to me,” he said gravely. 

“What the devil...” I began, only to break 
off abruptly. For the man had dropped the rifle, 
and, coming a few steps nearer, was peering at me 
earnestly. 
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‘“Where have I seen you before, m’sieur?” 

I stared at him as he spoke: the man’s face was 
vaguely familiar, but I was still too annoyed to try 
and remember where I might have met him. And 
then, just as I was on the point of again starting to 
curse him, the sane look on his face disappeared, and 
he began to babble vacantly—a mixture of Flemish 
and French and English, interspersed with little 
cackles of laughter. Out of the meaningless jumble 
of words I caught an odd phrase every now and then, 
but the poor devil was so obviously not responsible 
for his actions that my anger evaporated and I 
laid my hand on his shoulder. 

‘* Listen,’’ I said, and at my touch he grew quiet. 
“What is your name ?”’ 

‘Pierre, m'sieur,” he answered. “ Pierre, they 
call me. But—sometimes—it seems as if there was 
another name. ... Only,’’ he passed his hand 
across his forehead, “‘ I can’t think... .” 

‘Well, try and think now, Pierre,” I went on 
gently, ““and remember what I am going to say. 
You must not come into the woods and play with 
that rifle. You might hurt yourself and other 
people, too.”’ 

‘““ Oui, m'sieur.” He nodded his head gravely 
once or twice, and I smiled at him. Poor blighter— 
the fault was not his: his friends ought to look after 
him better... . 

‘Where did you learn that English, Pierre?” I 
said after a moment. 

He shook his head gravely. ‘“‘I have always 
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spoken English, m’sieur,”” he answered. ‘‘ At least 
...I1 think so.... Only—I can’t think; I 
can’t. ...’’ He seemed on the point of another 
outburst and I broke in quickly : 

“All right, Pierre; it doesn’t matter.’” What 
strange tragedy lay behind this poor half-witted 
loon? ‘It doesn’t matter. But don’t play with 
the gun any more, will you?” 

I turned away and commenced to stroll back 
towards the car. Perhaps some of the inhabitants 
would know his history, and I felt interested in this 
crazy peasant who had always spoken English. And 
it was not till I reached the car and was slipping on 
an overcoat that I realised that he had followed me. 
He had left the gun behind, and with his hands in 
his pockets was leaning against the side of a wooden 
hut watching me foolishly. 

The next moment a stout Belgian woman emerged, 
and seized him not unkindly by the arm. A torrent 
of Flemish poured from her lips, which 1s possibly 
the most dreadful noise a man may listen to, and 
then she proceeded to drag him indoors. But he 
hung back, staring fascinated at the car, and, moved 
by a sudden impulse, I spoke to the woman in 
French. Mercifully she understood me, and I asked 
her about Pierre. 

He was mad, of course ; Monsieur could see that 
for himself. And he had repeatedly been told not to 
go into the wood with her husband’s gun. . . . How 
her husband became possessed of the gun was 
unknown to her: a mystery—due to /a guerre, 
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doubtless.) Madame waxed volubly apologetic ; 
then, seeing that the subject of how her husband 
got a British rifle did not interest me, she returned 
to Pierre. 

For a year—more—he had been with them. 
What could they do—was he not imbecile? And 
he was useful at odd jobs: cutting wood and things 
like that. No, she could not say where he had come 
from. . . . Once, during the winter, a cousin of her 
late brother-in-law had visited them, and she had 
come from near Bailleul. ... Monsieur knew 
Bailleul, beyond Kemmel and the hills? But, of 
course, Monsieur had fought: sous les Anglais had 
fought the sacré Boche. . . . And this cousin had 
thought that Pierre had lived near Fletre or maybe 
Meteren. .. . 

Meteren! I turned away, listening half con- 
sciously to the woman’s voluble chatter. And half 
consciously my eyes rested on the crazy Pierre, who 
was wandering round the car, occasionally touching 
it gently with one of his fingers. At length he stood 
still gazing at it, and for one brief second my heart 
stood still. For the lunatic was rolling his clenched 
fist round and round in the palm of his hand... . 
Then he came shambling towards us, and I laughed 
out loud at my foolishness. 

“It 1s long since I have been in a car,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Is it, Pierre,’’ I said, smiling. ‘‘ Would you like 
a ride in mine?” I spoke without thinking on the 
spur of the moment. 
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“A ride, m'steur|"’ The vacant eyes lit up; 
he seemed almost stunned at the mere suggestion. 
“Why yes... and m’steur will take me—take 
me to the estaminet—where—where...” The 
gleam faded, and he stared at me dully. 

And once again it struck me that the man’s face 
was vaguely familiar. 

“ Shall we go to Bailleul, Pierre,” I said slowly, 
“and Meteren ?”’ 

‘““Meteren!”’ His face lit up. ‘‘ Yes, to Met- 
eren, m’steur. To the estaminet where the music is.” 

“Music!” I said slowly. “What sort of 
music ?”’ 

‘“A piano, m’sieur. Deux sous must be put in, 
and the piano plays. And sometimes it stops in the 
middle of the tune... .” He grinned cheerfully. 
““ And then it goes on again... .” 

But I was not listening ; I was thinking furiously. 
An automatic piano: Meteren: that trick of John 
Manley’s! Could it be possible that this_half- 
witted creature could tell me something new about 
John—something about his death? Civilians had 
been there right up to the last, and a lunatic would 
somewhat naturally have been forgotten in the panic 
of flight. . . . Why, perhaps he had been actually 
in the estaminet when John was killed. . . . And I 
laughed again: it struck me I was travelling rather 
faSts25, co 

‘* Tell me, Pierre,” I said; “‘ have you ever met 
a British Officer who did this ?” 

I rolled my right fist in my left hand, and he 
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stared at me. Once I thought | saw a gleam of 
remembrance in his eyes: then it faded. 

“TI can’t think,” he muttered. “I can’t think, 
m'sieur.’ 

With a smile I patted him on the shoulder. “ All 
right, Pierre ; don’t worry. To-morrow morning | 
will come and fetch you in the car, and we'll go for a 
ride to the estaminet where the music is.”’ 

My intention, when interpreted to madame, was 
merely another proof of the complete insanity of all 
Englishmen ; but as long as they came out in large 
quantities and bought her vin rouge—ga ne fait rien. 
Monsieur would bring him back, sans doute ; he was use- 
ful drawing water and doing odd jobs like that ... 
and monsieur would understand that both she 
and her husband were fond of Pierre. An im- 
becile, true, but affectionate. . . . Monsieur would 
have a glass of wine—mais, certainement, toute de 
Suite. ... 

She bustled into the house, and returned with an 
open bottle. One glass was a necessity, and I 
accepted it with a bow. 

““ A votre santé, madame,” | murmured. 

“ A votre santé, monsteur," she returned, beaming. 
Truly mad—but they paid well—ves Anglais... . 

And over the top of my glass I was watching an 
imbecile peasant whose face was vaguely familiar, 
slouching round and round my car, and rubbing 
one fist into the palm of his other hand as he 
walked.... 

That was three weeks ago. . 
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II! 


It is the next fortnight that baffles me; the fort- 
night that culminated in the writing on a sheet of 
paper and the strange end of the writer. I find it 
difficult, even so short a time afterwards, to get that 
fortnight in perspective. Little things seem to stand 
out, with a complete lack of proportion, from the dull 
monotonous days when I waited and watched, 
wondering whether the gleam of remembrance would 
pierce the poor bemused bram. Occasional flashes 
came, occasional rays of hope—then blankness 
again. And of all the little things, the one 
which grips me hardest—the vignette which 
stands out most vividly in my mind—occurred 
three days after I arrived with Pierre at the Coq de 
Paille. 

It was at a slack hour, and the room was empty 
save for Madame polishing rows of glasses behind 
the bar. 1 was seated at a table reading a paper in 
the intervals of wondering whether I wasn’t a fool to 
stop on, and Pierre—lI’d forgotten about him until 
quite suddenly he spoke. 

“* They've got a machine-gun in that clump over 
there. Get through to Brigade, Tony... .” 

I glanced up at him quickly, and my pulses beat 
a little faster. He had his back to me, and was 
staring out of the window towards Bailleul. Was it 
possible that at length my patience was going to be 
rewarded ? 
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““Which clump?” I got up and stood beside 
him. 

“ Over there.”” He pointed to some trees on the 
other side of the main road. ‘“ They’ve been 
sending up white flares.” 

‘* Better get the gunners on to ‘em,”’ I hazarded. 

“Why, of course,’”’ he cried irritably, and even 
as he spoke the gleam faded from the eyes and the 
vacant look returned. 

“ Pierre,”’ I cried, dropping my usual caution and 
seizing him by the arm. “ Pierre—who did you 
hear say that?’’ In my excitement I shook him to 
and fro. ‘‘ Think, man, think. Try to remem- 
DET 

But the fog had fallen again, and my hand dropped 
to my side. It was hopeless. He only stared at me 
uncomprehendingly and shook his head, babbling a 
little in Flemish. 

“One penny, m’sieur,” he said after a while, 
““and we shall have music.” 

The number of pennies I expended on that cursed 
instrument would have bought another, but though 
he rarely spoke when it was playing his face seemed 
to become eager—less vacant. And each time I 
hoped that perhaps I might get something definite. 
Madame was kind—an understanding woman—and 
I had told her enough to make her sympathetic. 
But beyond that she was of but little assistance. 
She had not been the original owner of the estaminet 
and had only acquired it since the war. All she could 
tell me was that when she had bought it, the house 
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was not much more than a gutted shell. The whole 
of the wall fronting the road had been torn away ; 
the ceiling was in ruins. And even now the wooden 
shutters which were nightly put up inside the 
windows were splintered and torn with bullet 
holes. 

Only one piece of positive information did she 
give me, and that she obtained on the fourth day 
from M. le Maire. Pierre undoubtedly had been 
in the neighbourhood right up to the last; he had 
worked at the farm next door, and the worthy mayor 
further volunteered the information that the Coq 
de Paille was the estaminet where all the labourers on 
that farm used to buy their beer. 

What she told me was useful up to a point, though 
it merely confirmed what I had long been sure of. 
Mad though he was, it was clear he knew the place ; 
he recognised old landmarks, and called the farms 
within sight by the correct names. And more and 
more as days went on did | begin to feel convinced 
that this poor half-witted creature had, buried in his 
hazy brain, the remembrance of the time when the 
Germans came to Meteren in the last eddy forward 
of their offensive on the Lys. It was guess-work, 
true; but the Quartermaster’s description of the 
place, and that strange trick with his hands—the sort 
of mannerism that a child or a lunatic would imitate 
—encouraged me to persevere. I believed that he 
had seen John Manley—seen him not long before the 
end. Had listened at the door, perhaps, while 
John spoke. How else could one account for 
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such a remark as: ‘“‘Get through to Brigade, 
Tony?” 

But beyond belief I could not get. Often some- 
thing seemed to be trembling on his lips, and | 
would lean forward breathless in my eagerness, only 
to sit back disappointed. The eyes | stared into 
would become vacant again: Pierre would moon 
listlessly away. And on the twelfth day I had almost 
decided to give it up and go, when he said something 
which made me determine to try one more thing 
before taking him back to Hooge. 

The automatic piano was thumping out some tune 
which, according to the index and pointer, was a 
gavotte. It sounded more like a Dead March, but 
of all the tunes which the instrument murdered, this 
one seemed to have the most effect on Pierre. It 
was half-way through its pennyworth, when he rose 
and stared at it with a peculiar look on his face. 

“It used to stop there, m’sieur; stop—and then 
later, go on.” 

“Did it?” I asked. “*‘When was that?” 

He was peering at it from close to—touching it 
gingerly with one finger, as he had touched my 
car. 

“The night that the noise came—it had stopped, 
and then after the noise—it went on again. They 
cursed it—the officers... .” 

“* They cursed it, did they } p”? My voice shook a 
little. ‘“‘ Who cursed it, Pierre?” 

“The big man, who sat at the table. Where you 
are sitting now.” 
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““Was he the man who did this?’ I asked 
quickly, once more rolling my right fist in my left 
palm. 

But it had gone; the gleam had left him—and | 
swore under my breath. 

““T can’t think, m’sieur,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ I can’t 
think... .” 

Madame came in at that moment, and I rose and 
went over to her. 

“Was there anything wrong with this piano, 
madame,” I asked, “* when you first came here ? ” 

“Why, yes, m’sieur,”’ she said, and her voice was 
surprised. ‘‘ But how did you know? It used to 
stop at times in the middle of a tune. Something 
wrong with the mechanism. A clockmaker from 
Hazebrook mended it last winter. Has it been 
doing it again?” 

I reassured her; the mechanical abomination did 
nothing so sensible. But that evening, after the 
estaminet had closed, I examined it carefully. And 
it was easy to see that by placing a small obstruction 
in the path of the penny the machine would stop in 
the middle of the tune. 

It was the next evening that I decided to make 
my last attempt to get through the fog to the brain 
beneath. If this failed then I would give it up. It 
did not fail, though now I almost wish it had. 
For I can’t free myself of the dreadful suspicion 
that. . . . However, this 1s what happened. 

The last labourer had departed; the splintered 
wooden shutters were in position. Madame had 
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gone to bed, leaving me to sit up with Pierre. He 
was sleepy—like the birds and children the day of 
such as he ends with sundown—and once or twice 
his head had nodded forward over the table littered 
with dirty beer glasses. It was not until I slipped 
in the penny and the tune started that he roused 
himself and sat up... . 

Halfway through the music stopped, and from 
beside the piano I watched him eagerly: would I 
at last be more successful ? 

“Thank God! that damned noise has stopped. 
Which of you fellows turned it on? How in the 
name of fortune can anybody be expected to sleep 
with that hurdy-gurdy performing ?” 

I held my breath ; was J listening to the last words 
of John Manley ? 

“What's that—what’s that you say? They’re 
through!” Pierre had risen and was staring at the 
door. “On the right! Damn the Rutlands ; 
they’ve let us down again. Two platoons from B 
Company—quick. Notebook, Tony—notebook....’’ 

Feverishly I pushed a piece of paper in front of 
him, and a pencil. 

“* Are they through on the road ? God! and I’ve 
got no one to throw in!” 

He was writing as he spoke. “ Eight hundred in 
three days. .. . Ah!” His voice rose to a dreadful 
shout. “Look out!” 

He hurled himself flat on the floor, as a man will 
do who hears the screech of a shell on top of him, 
and in my excitement I let go of the penny. The 
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automatic piano went on again... playing its 
gavotte which sounded more like a Dead March. 
... And Pierre, the lunatic, lay still and motionless 
beside the table... . 

With faltering steps I approached him while the 
tune clanged on. 

“The night that the noise came—it had stopped. 
And then after the noise—it went on again. They 
cursed it—the officers.” 

I remembered his words, and for some strange 
reason I felt frightened. I felt I was confronted with 
something beyond my ken .. . even before 
I reached Pierre and found that he was dead. 
I looked at him stupidly. Dead! How could 
he be dead? ... And still the tune clanged 
oh 
What had killed him? A little stream of beer 
poured off the table on to his face, and as I bent 
over to cover it with a handkerchief, I gave a smoth- 
ered cry. Incredible as it appears to me now, I 
seemed to see about him a strange likeness to John 
Manley. ... I say it appears incredible now; I 
say it is incredible now, but I say it half-heartedly. 
Even here in London I cannot convince myself. . . . 
I might be able to but for the piece of paper... . 

It is lying before me as I turn and re-turn the 
matter in my mind; a little scrap of paper stained 
with Flemish beer : 

“ B.M. 931st Bde. Enemy broken through on 
right flank. Am inves... .” 

Nothing more is written, and the last “s’”’ tails 
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away into a long scrawl. But the handwriting 1s 
the handwriting of John Manley. 

He talked of metempsychosis—did that man in 
the club. I’ve looked it up since in the dictionary. 

‘““Metempsychosis. The passing of the soul at 
death into another body, whether of a brute or a 
person. The doctrine was held by the ancient 
Egyptians, taught by the Pythagoreans and in the 
Orphic mysteries of Greece, and is a tenet of East 
Indian philosophy.” 

Can it be possible that with that last loud shout 
of warning before the shell blew him to pieces, the 
soul of John Manley passed into the body of Pierre, 
loitering, maybe, near the door outside. I know 
not ...as I say, I try to think it 1s incredible. 

But one thing I do know: whether it did or 
whether it didn’t, that soul 1s at rest now. ... 

And Beryl—I’m seeing her to-morrow. She rang 
me up and seemed surprised I’d been away so long. 
And I didn’t tell her that I’d waited to attend the 
funeral of—a lunatic. ... 

But to-morrow I'll paint her the picture—not too 
clearly, not with too much detail. She might 
wonder how I knew, or think I was making it up. 
But I’d like her to see in her mind that simple room 
with the glasses on the shelves, and hear the gavotte 
that sounded like a Dead March playing out the soul 
of John Manley, while the choking dust and falling 
bricks gradually settled on the floor, and the night 
breeze blew in through the great hole in the wall. 
And I’ve got some photos for her. .. . 
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It’s the paper that worries me; she wouldn’t 
understand that paper—any more than I do. And 
she’s happy with Billy—dquite, quite happy. It 
might make her—worry and think useless things. 
. . . For, any way, the soul is at rest now. 


I’ve just ground the ashes in the grate to pieces 
with my foot. Of course, the whole thing is 
incredible. 


HARVEST 


HARVEST 


For shoulders curved with the counter stoop will be carried 
erect and square ; 

And faces white with the office light will be bronzed by the open 
alr ; 

And we’ll walk with the stride of a new-born pride, with a new- 
found joy in our eyes; 

Scornful men who have diced with death under the naked skies. 


For some of us smirk in a chiffon shop, and some of us teach in 
a school ; 

Some of us help with the seat of our pants to polish an office 
stool ; 

The merits of somebody’s soap or jam some of us seek to 
explain ; 

But all of us wonder what we'll do when we have to go back 
again. 

—R. W. Service. 


HAT of the harvest ? It 1s coming, perhaps 

sooner than we expect, perhaps not for 

many weary months. But the reaper is even now 

sharpening his sickle in readiness, and—what of the 
crops ? 

Into No Man’s Land have gone alike, the wheat of 
honest endeavour and hardship well borne, and the 
tares of class hatred and selfishness. Had ever 
reaper nobler task in front of him than the burning 
of those tares and the gathering of that wheat into 
the nation’s barn? ... 
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In the Chateau at Boesinghe, where the moss is 
growing round the broken doors and the rank weeds 
fill the garden, with the stagnant Yser hard by; in 
Ypres, where the rooks nest in the crumbling Cloth 
Hall and a man’s footsteps ring loud and hollow on 
the silent square; in Vermelles, where the chalky 
plains stretch bare towards the east and the bloody 
Hohenzollern redoubt, with the great squat slag heap 
beside it, lies silent and ominous ; in Guillemont and 
Guinchy, where the sunken road was stiff with 
German dead and no two bricks remain on top of 
one another; on Vimy Ridge, in Bullecourt and 
Croisilles, in all these places, in all the hundred 
others, the seed has been sown. What of the 
harvest ? 

If I have made of war a hideous thing—unre- 
deemed, repulsive—the picture is not consciously 
exaggerated. As far as in me lies I have drawn the 
thing as | have seen it. 

But after the lean years, the fat ; after the hideous 
sowing, the glorious aftermath. 

The more one thinks of it, the more amazing does 
the paradox become—the paradox of cause and effect. 
To fit these civilians of Britain for all the dirty 
details which go to make winning or losing, to fit 
them for the business of killing in the most efficient 
manner, the tuition must include the inculcation of 
ideals—more, the assimilation of ideals—which are 
immeasurably superior to any they learned in their 
civilian life. At least so it seems to one who makes 
their acquaintance when they first join up. In their 
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civilian life self ruled; there, each individual pawn 
scrambled and snarled as he pushed the next pawn 
to him under—or went under himself as the case 
might be—in his frenzied endeavour to better him- 
self, to win a little brief authority! The com- 
munity was composed of a mass of struggling 
fighting units, each one all out for himself and only 
himself. 

But from the tuition which the manhood of Britain 
is now undergoing, there must surely be a very 
different result. Self no longer rules; self is sunk 
for the good of the cause—for the good of the com- 
munity. And the community, realising that fact, 
endeavours, by every means in its power, to develop 
that self to the very maximum of which it is capable, 
knowing that, in due course, it will reap the benefit. 
No longer do individual pawns struggle one against 
the other, but each—developing his own particular 
gift to the maximum—places it at the disposal of 
the community who helped him in his development. 
And that ts the result of so-called militarism— 
British militarism. 

Surely what has been accomplished in the Army 
can be carried into other matters in the fullness of 
time. I am no prophet; I am no social reformer 
to speak of ways and means. All I can say with 
certainty is that I have seen them come in by hun- 
dreds, by thousands—these men of our country now 
fighting in every corner of the globe—resentful, 
suspicious, intolerant of authority. I have seen them 
in training; I have seen the finished article. Andthe 
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result is good: the change for the better wonderful. 

It cannot be that one must presuppose such a 
hideous thing as this war to be necessary, in order 
to attain such results. I cannot believe it. There 
must be some other method of teaching the lessons 
of playing for the side and unselfishness. The 
spurred culprits of Mr. Wells’ imagination have 
given a lead over the fence; surely all the rest of 
the field is not going to jib. 

And when the harvest does come in, when the 
sickle is finally put to the crop, there will be such an 
opportunity for statesmanship as the world has never 
before seen. 

Winnowed by the fan of suffering and death, the 
wheat of the harvest will shed its tares of discord and 
suspicion. The duke and the labourer will have 
stood side by side, and will have found one another 
—men. No longer self the only thing ; no longer a 
ceaseless grouse against everybody and everything ; 
no longer an instinctive suspicion of the man one 
rung higher up the ladder. But more self-reliant 
and cheery ; stronger in character and bigger in out- 
look ; with a newly acquired sense of self-control and 
understanding ; in short, grown a little nearer to its 
maximum development, the manhood of the nation 
will be ripe for the moulder’s hand. It has tasted of 
discipline; it has realised that only by discipline 
for the individual can there be true freedom for the 
community ; and that without that discipline, chaos 
is inevitable. Pray heavens there be a moulder—a 
moulder worthy of the task. 
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‘* Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour ? ” 


He will have grand clay—that moulder : clay such 
as has never been known before. Its God will be 
the God of Reality, its devil the Devil of Pretence. 
Just as it has ceased to look at Death through a haze 
of drawn window-blinds and frock-coats redolent of 
moth-balls, so it will cease with scorn to look at some 
of the clumsy sophistries of modern life through the 
rose-tinted spectacles so kindly provided for the 
purpose by men of great vocal, and correspondingly 
small mental, power. 


Out of the evil, good will come: surely it must be 
so. In the wisdom of the Infinite Power, madness 
has been let loose on the world. The madness was 
not of our seeking. It was hurled upon us by a race 
whose standards are based on bombing or crucifying 
their prisoners, and eating their own dead ; on sink- 
ing unarmed liners and murdering an odd woman or 
two to fill in time ; and finally—tthough perhaps last 
on the list of witticisms from a material point of view, 
almost first from that of contempt—of crucifying an 
emaciated cat and stuffing a cigar in its mouth. A 
race without an instinct of sport, without an idea of 
playing the game. Gross and contemptible they 
bluster first, and then they whine; and the rare 
exceptions only make the great drab mass seem even 
more nauseating. .. . 
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But the crushing of that race will have been hard, 
the sacrifices great. And even so will the results of 
those sacrifices be great. Of social problems I am, 
as I have said, not qualified to speak ; indeed of any 
of the great problems of reconstruction it wouid be 
presumption on my part to hold forth. 

It is not for the soldier to see visions and dream 
dreams: there are others more fitted, more suited to 
the task. It is of the individual | have written; 
it is to the individual I dedicate the result of my 
labours. 

I remember meeting a Padre one day several 
months ago. He was conjuring at a concert for an 
Infantry Battalion that evening—between the fore- 
finger and thumb of the right hand you now perceive 
a baby giraffe sort of business—and I told him I 
thought it was very good of him to take the immense 
amount of trouble he always did to amuse the boys. 

“Good!” His face expressed genuine amaze- 
ment. “‘Good! Tothese boys! I tell you, when 
I think of what the ordinary private soldier 1s doing 
for me—aye ! and for all of us who are not in the 
Infantry—I just stand quite still and take off my 
hat.” 

And so I have written of the individual. Inade- 
quately it 1s true, and with a due sense of my short- 
comings in attempting the task, I have written of 
the men I have met and lived with across the narrow 
sea. Not of armies and army corps, not of divisions 
and brigades, but of the units—the individual men— 
who form them. For it is the man we know. It is 
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the man who has suffered and endured, the man who 
touches our laughter and our tears. He has given 
his all, unstintingly, unsparingly ; and now, per- 
chance, he lies peaceful and at rest in the land where 
the seed has been sown; perchance he will come 
back to the country he has fought for when the final 
reckoning 1s over. And whichever it is—the quiet, 
solitary grave with the cross above it and the wild 
flowers blooming freshly underneath the crumbling 
walls of a town that was ; or the taking up again of 
the work so long neglected—the office or the ranch, 
the railway in Yukon or the rubber in Malay— 
whichever it is, he has played the great game well. 
To him the great reward... . 

And the women ? the women who have suffered 
and endured with their men—more than their men. 
To some the great reunion, the blessed feeling that 
it is over. Never again will he go into the great 
unknown ; never again that clutching terror of the 
telegraph boy. He has come back, and there shall 
be no more parting. The joy bells will be ringing 
out: the war will be over—won. 

Thus shall it be for some. 


And for the others... . 

It is not for me to comfort: there are things too 
deep for the written word. Only one thing I say, 
and I say it with a full sense of its pitiful inadequacy. 
When the joy bells do ring out, and in the ringing 
seem to mock so hideously the empty chair, the 
voice for ever silent, then in that bitter moment, 
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remember one thing. Somewhere or other, in the 
Soldier’s Valhalla, he is waiting for you—waiting 
with a trusty band of friends, happy, contented, 
proud. He was glad to pay that final price; he 
knows now, where all is clear, that it was necessary. 
He would have you know it too... . 


For except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and 
die. ... 


THE END 


